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The btogmpliy of Lord Macaulay belongs rather to the history of 
Literature than to that of Natural Philosophy he takes his proper 
place among the statesmen, orators, poets, essayists, histonans of" 
Lnglahd, not among her men of scienca ^V^th a mind so active ' 
■itid wide-ranging, he could not but take deep interest in the progress 
ind m the marvellous discoi cries of modern science, but he ivas 
content to .icccpt those results on the authority of others, and 
to dwell on the^ political and social consequences, rather than 
nimself to follow out their slow and laborious processes, for winch, 
indefatigable as he Avas, ho had no time, probably no mclination 
Vet the annals of the Royal Society, which has ever been proud to 
enrol among its munbers statesmen and men of letters of the 
highest eminence, cannot pass over in sdcncc a name so illustrious 
as that of Lord Macaulay 

Thomas Macaulay was bom October 2 S» 1800, at 

Rothley Temple m Leicestershire, the scat of Ins paternal uncle, 
Thomas Babington His father, Zachar> Macaulay, resided at 
Clanham, one of those earnest and rcalous men who, with Mr Wil- 
berforcc, led the wa> m the strong religious reaction wdneh followed 
the French Revolution, and whom poslerit> will honour as among 
the earhcsl and most steady adtcrsancG of the African Slave Trade, 
the adtocates of the Linancipation of the Negroes m our Colonies 
The perpetual agitation of such questions, intolving the most sacred 
principles of human liberty, could not be without its eflcct on the 
precocious mind of the young Macaulay Perhaps to his bnth and 
training in that school he owed in some degree his command of 
biblical illustration, which, host ever, hiS strong sense and sober 
ludgment alwavs kept within the limits of serious and respectful 
rc\'erenc& Family traditions, happily only traditions, of his early 
promise, of his chddish attempts at composition in prose and verse, 
were not likely to be lost among a strong religious party', bound 
together by common sympathies, and maintaining an active corre- 
spondence throughout the countiy The fame of young Macaulav 
reached the cais of Hannah More, and, after receiving a visit from 
him, the High Priestess of the brotherhood, in an agreeable letter, 
still extant, uttered an oiade predictive of his future greatness 

* Thfi jnemoir was wtjtlen at the request of the President (Sir B Brodie) nnd some 
members of the Council, for the Annual Journal of the Ro\al Societv Should a more 
full andconiouabtoqraphy oflflrd Macnula}, at an> future time be thought adaisabk, 
th a brief si etch vull at once cede its place. In the mean time, it maa be acceptable to 
the re,tders of Lord Macaulay j works, who will be naturally desirous to know some 
tmiig of his public and his pn\ ate life 
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After a few jeais of instruction at a small school ni Claplnm at the 
age of twelve he was placed under the caie of tlie Rev Mr Preston, 
first at Shelford, afterwards near Buntingfotd, in the neighbouihood 
of Cambridge Mr Pieston seems to have been a man of attain- 
ments and judgment He must have taught the Latin and Greek 
authois extremely well, for under his instruction Macaulay became 
.1 sound and good scholar He did more, he fosteied that love foi 
the gieat classical wnters, without which all study is baricn and 
A\ ithout durable impicssion He respected too that great maxim, 
that no one is so well taught as by himself Having given oi 
strengthened the impulse, he left the young scholar to his own 
insatiable avidity for learning, and for books of all kinds The 
schoolboy sent an anonymous defence of novel leading to the seri- 
ous journal of his father’s fi lends, the “ Christian Observer,” which 
was inserted This passion for novel reading adheied to him to the 
last , he swept the vhole range, not only of English but of foreign 
fiction, not without great profit to the future historian The higher 
tastes which he then imbibed were equally indelible , his admiiation 
of the unrivalled writers of Greece and Rome grew deepei to the 
close of his life Homei and Thucydides, and Tacitus, remained 
among lus constant and fatmUai studies, and no doubt, without con- 
trolling him to servile imitation, exercised a powerful influence on 
his mode of composition and on his stjle Among his father’s 
fnends holding the same religious opinions was Isaac Milner, Dean 
of Carlisle, and Master of Queen’s College, a man with a singular 
union of profound mathematical acquirements, stiong evangelical 
•\iews, ind a peculiar broad humour During his visits to Milner 
at Cambndge, Macaulay acquired Oiat strong attachment to the 
Universitj^, which, like his other attachments, seemed to become 
more strong and teivent with the progiess of yeais 

In his nineteenth year he began his residence at Trinity College, 
Cambndge His career at Cambndge w as not quite so brilliant as 
the sanguine expectations of his friends had forefold He had a re- 
pugnance for mathematics, or rathei he was under the jealous and 
absorbing spell of more congenial studies That repugnance in 
after life was a subject of much rcgiet , he fully recognised tlie 
import^cc, almost the necessity, of such studies foi perfect educa- 
tion Even his scholarship, probably far more extensive, w'anted 
that exquisite polish and meet)' acquiied only at our great public 
schools, from which came his chief rivals He earned away, how- 
cver, the Craven Scholarship, two prizes for English verse, and 
liinJly, the object of his highest ambition, a Fellowship of Trinity 
College On this success he dwelt to the close of his life with pride 
n of his strongest feelings, — attachment to Cambridge, 

•mu the desire of some independent provision which should enable 
f professional career On the inestimable adi an- 

fellowships to young men of high promise and ability, 
always insisted with great earnestness, and 
change m the academical system which should 
iTh hfi foundations, held, as he would recount 

inc Hw was the piofcssion he chose , he was called to the bar at 
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Lincoln’s-Iiin, Februaiy 1S26 , he took chambers, he read, he joined 
the Northern Circuit But literature was too strong for law His 
legal studies weie no doubt of infinite A'alue ,'fhey weie in truth 
indispensable for his historical wudngs, and were hereafter to bear 
.fruit in a'sphere nliich liis wildest imagination could not anticipate 
He had received, indeed, from the discerning judgment of Lord 
Lyndhurst, a Commissionership of Bankrupts, 1827 No doubt his 

Cambridge fame and general pioimse recommended him for that 
office But It was to letters tliat he was to one his fiist opening to 
''public life Jn letters He had begun nith modest contributions to a 
magazine, “ Knight’s Quarterly,” of no gieat circulation, but which 
■ft as mainlj supported bj some of his Cambridge fiiends in this 
appeared some of his finest ballaas On a sudden he broke out 
With an article on hlilton m the “Edinbuigh Review,” which per- 
haps e\cited greater attention than any article which had ever 
" appealed not immediately connected with the politics of the daj 
Taking the field in the same pages with the brilliant copiousness o£ 
“Jeffrey, the vigorous and caustic versatility of Biougham, the ini- 
mitable wit and drollery and sound sense of Sydney Smith, to say 
nothing of the writers in the rival “ Quarterly Journal,” the young 
reviewer had struck out his own path In comprehensiveness of 
knowledge, in the originality and boldness of his views, in mastery 
over the whole histoiyand the life of the eventful times of Milton, 

, in vanetj and felicity of illustration, in vigour, fulness, and vivacity 
of style, he seemed to make an epoch and a revolution m review- 
- writing - Up to this time, w-ith some evcellent e\ceptions,.,the 
articles m reviews had confined themseh es to notices, more or less 
eS-curswe, of new books, and to discussions of the political or pole- 
mic questions of the day The article now aspired to be a full dis- 
' seitation on the history of anj gieat period, on the life of any gieat 
man of any time, on the writings, on the influence, on the meiits of 
' luthors of the highest fame Fiom a renew it became an histoiical, 
biogiaphical, philosophical essay. 

" This paper was followed by others of equal, some peihaps of 
supeijor excellence, each opening a new' v'lew' into the vast range 
of the author's reading, showing his boldness and independence of 
ludgment, the w'onderful stores of his memory, liis prodigalitj, 
sometimes peihaps uncontiolled, of allusion, illustration, similitude 
A >oung ^Yhlg, of high and blameless chaiactcr, popular with his 
-friends, with the reputation of oiatoiical power m the debating rooms 
at Cambridge (he delivered one speech in London, we believe, at an 
Anti-Slaver)' Meeting, which made some noise), and the acknow- 
ledged author of such articles in one of the two popular journals of 
the daj, could not but command the attention and aw'aken the hopes 
of his party If ev er there was a nobleman a patron of lettcis from 
a deep and genuine and disci irainating love of letteis, it was Lord 
Lansdowne Loid Lansdovyne offered a seat in , Parliament to thc- 
'author of the admirable articles in the “ Edinbuigh Review ” On 
the acceptance of tins offei thcie could be no hesuation ' his politi- 
cal opinions were in the strictest unison with Lord Laqsdow'ne’s 
Few public men have been so calmlj', ddibeiately true to their first 
pohtiqal opmions as Macaukiy Unquestionably, change of politt- 
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cal opinions on full unselfish conviction) according to change of 
circumstances, may be the noblest act of moral courage, especially 
in‘ the face of obloquy and misrepresentation The best men may ‘ 
become wiser as they grow older But to this trial Macaulay nas 
never subjected, he was never called upon to this effort of 'self- 
sacrifice He was a Libeial m the highest and widest sense , some 
may think that he earned these views too far, some not far enough 
Butdunng hfe he was unswerving, without vacillation The line - 
which he drew between constitutional liberty and democracy in Ins - 
early speeches on Reform and on the Charier, was preciselj the same 
with that which he drew late in hfe, m a lemarkable letter on the 
piospects and piobable destiny of the United States of America ^ 
Four years after he had been called to the bar, m 1830, Macaulay 
was returned to Parliament for Caine His public life had now 
commenced That public life it mav be convenient briefly to survey 
m Its several phases, as statesman, orator, poet, essajist, historian 
Such was his remarkable" variety and versatility Vei y few men, in- 
deed, have achieved great things in such different kinds of excellence 
In Parliament he had too mudi wnsdom, too much self-respect, 
too much respect for his auditory (an auditor}' just m the main but. 
severe, sometimes capricious in its justice, and jealous above all 
even of merit, if obtrusive, importunate, or too self-confident), to 
thrust himself forward at once into the foremost ranks Till the 
Refoim Bill he was content to try his arms on rare occasions , he 
would not waste his powei on desultory skirmishes and on trivial ' 
subjects Upon that momentous question, the Reform of 1832, he 
first put foith his strength But of his speeches hereafter The * 
leputation acquired duiing these debates secured him a seat m Par- " 
liament, independent even on generous and unexacting friendship , 
he was returned, December 1832, for the wealthy and populous ' 
borough of Leeds, enfranchised b) the Reform Bill In the } ear , 
1834, a great, and no doubt unexpected, change took place in his -f ^ 
prospects, it might seem in his destination In 1S32 he had accepted ^ 
the office of Secretary to the Board of Control In his official capa- 
city (in 1834) he made a speech on -the reneival of the Indian Chat- 
tel, a speech which may be read in no unfavourable comparison 
with Burke’s most splendid orations In breadth and comprehen- 
siveness of view it may compete, in fulness and accuracy surpass, 
m richness of diction nval the renowned orator , of course, as the 
occasion ivas so different, it had nothing of the passion, die temble 
picturesqueness, the-vitupcralion., but it had calm statesmanship, and ’’ 
philosophical, or lather, perhaps, histoncal thought This speech 
' of itself might see-n to designate him to the Government as a mem- - - 
her of the New Council which was to legislate for India. The offer 
was made The vast field of India was of itself likely to seize on 
his imagmation , he might aspire to be the legislator, as Heber the , . 
religious missionary, of that wonderful realm Hehad many friends,-' 
the family of Grant especially (the present Lord Glenelg was the 
President of the Board of Control), closely connected with India , - 
hov much he had rend or thought on the subject, his papers on 
Clive and Hastings (w ntten Inter) may, ne\ crtheless, bear testimony 
Still, no doubt, prudential motives, and those of na ungenerous pru- 
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dcnccj influenced his detciminntion By a few jcais of economy, 
careful but n.ot flhbeial, he ipight make a piovision for his futuie 
life (lie was a man w ith no expensive oi piodigal habits) which might 
place him above dependence either on the seivitude of office, or the 
servitude of hteiaiy laboiii There was anothei incentive — his 
family had never been affluent He might add to the comforts and 
assist in the'advancement of those to w'liom he W'as attached by the 
strongest domestic .ifTcctions, a duty w-liich he dischaiged with 
unsparing geneiosity In India he took his scat as Member of the 
Council and is Picsidcnt of the Law' Commission It has been 
supposed, and indeed "asserted, that this legislative mission was 
baricn and without result, now', however, it is beanng its mature 
fruits After mucli, perhaps inevitable, delay and repeated revisions, 
„thc Indian Cimiinal Code, in the formation of w'Inch he took a lead- 
ing part, and wluch he had enriched v ith most valuable explanatoi v 
notes, has, with some altci-ations, and those not substantial, fiom 
January 1862 had the force of law throughout British India Mac- 
aulay’s share in this great w ork, especially his notes, is declared b\ 
those who have a light to judge on such subjects, to have placed 
hfs reputation as a juiist on a solid foundation It is the first, and 
lliercfoie tiic most important, of a series of operations upon the 
judicial system of India, which will have a great effect upon the 
State of societ) in that countiy , and will not be without influence 
upon the jurisprudence of England 
Soon after his return to England in 1838, in Januaiy 1840, he 
was elected by acclamation representative of the city of Edinburgh 
ThatseeVthe filled undisturbea till July 1847 He had already been 
named on the Pnvv Council, and had accepted the office of Secrc- 
taij' at War He was Secietaryat Wai,with a seat in the cabinet, 
about two yeais, from 1839 to 1841 On the return of his fnehds 
to power, he became, July 12, 1846, Pajmastei of the Forces 
But throughout this period of his life the gicat inw'ard struggle 
was going on within his mind between the ambition of public use 
fulness, of pailiaraentary and officnl distinction, and the love of 
letters, which will rarely brook a iival on the throne, the still highei 
ambition, as hc,thought, of adding some gicat w'ork to the tieasuies 
of English thought and English liteiature In the office at White- 
hall orthe Horse Guards, on the benches-of the House of Com- 
mons, amid the applauses or admiring silence of the House, his 
heart was m his hbrarv, and among his books He > earned for a 

? )lace not so much among the great pailiamentary leaders and the 
amous statesmen of the land, the Chathams, Buikes, Foxs, as among 
the immortal wiitcrs m verse and prose, the Miltons, Clarendons, 
Addisons, Gibbons The auditory which he coveted was that vast 
.cxpandingwoifd throughout which the English language is spoken , 
the fame, that which will only die with the death of English letters 
Throughout the whole timeof-his absence from England, on his 
Voyage to India and on Ins return, in India, as far as leisure w'ould 
allow, -and during his parliamentarj' and official career, he was still 
With Ins indefatigable industry heaping up stores of knowledge, 
Stores which could not overload his capacious and retentive meinoiv 
— memoiy, whose grasp atid self-command seemed to expand with 
^o^, i 
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its accumulating tieasurcs — memoiy which disdained nothing as 
beneath it, and was ne\ei perpleved or burdened by its incalculable 
possessions As a cuiious instance of his range and activit} o^ 
leading, among the books which he took with him to India, weie 
the manv huge volumes of St Chrysostom’s works Their still 
almost pine and harmonious Greek, and their importance in the 
history of religious opinion (always a subject of deep interest), ear- 
ned him through a task which has been achieved by few profes- 
sional theologians As an illustration of his powers of memory, 
he has said — and he was a most unboastful man — ^that if Milton’s 
great j)oem weie lost, he thought that he could accurately commit 
to writing at least all the first books of Paradise Lost 
This life-long imvard strife, which perhaps might have lemained 
umeconciled till towards the close of his days, came to a sudden 
and unexpected issue At the election in 1S47, Macaulay was the 
1 ejected candidate for the city of Edinburgh Nor can it be denied, 
though those u ho admiie Macaulay will not admiie him the less, 
that he was accessory to his own failuie The event tuined on a 
religious question, in which Edinburgh, true to its old Scotch pre- 
judices, adhered to the less liberal view Macaulay could not be 
persuaded to humour, to tempoiise, even to conciliate He took the 
loftiest tone, boldly, indignant!) rebuked the voters for their narrovV, 
in his estimation, discreditable bigotry He felt, there can be no 
doubt, this blow at the time bitterly He was jperhaps not suited 
for, he had neier before been tried in the rough and coaisc work of 
the popular canvass and the hustings, he was distressed at the 
desertion or the lukewarmness of friends , he was ashamed, as he 
openly declared, of the disgiace which Edinbuigh inflicted on her- . 
self In a striking poem, recently published, in uhich are some of 
the finest stanzas in the language, he gave full vent to his feelings 
of indignation and sonow But at the same time, and in the same 
poem, he finds and expresses his lofty sense of consolation The 
great debate was ended , he was released , he was emancipated fiom 
public, from parliamentary life He might retire with dignity and 
honour to the undisturbed, undistracted cultivation of letters, 
hencefoith his study was his scene of action , literary fame was to 
be the undivided mistress of his affections, his earthly exceeding ' 
gieat reward Edinburgh made a few years after noble amends by 
returning Macaiilaj (at the election in 1852) without solicitation, 
without expense, even without the usual flattery of a personal can- 
vass , he had but to appear, to accept, and return thanks for his 
oviUion He sat for Edinburgh from July 1852 to 1856 But he sat 
without the trammels, without the least desiic of office he spoke 
rarely, but never without effect In 1856, failing health compiled ' 
Inin to ie«gn that honourable post Some other honours, but hon- 
ours which belonged to a man of letters, awaited him and courted 
,0 He was Loid Rector of the University of Glasgow m 

1S48, Trustee of the Bri tish Museum, February 1847 (an office which 
he highly esteemed^ and to which he attended with much assiduity, 
and u ith gieat public advantage) , Fellow of tlie Royal Society, Nov- 
•enmer 1849 , Foreign Member of the French Academy, May 1S57, 
and of the Prussian Order of Ment (1857) , High Stew ard of Cam- 
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bndgi In t‘»e sanie year he v?s raiSKt to the pee-nge— a 

tribute to hishiga audbiarael^sch-racterapd transcendent Lterrrj 
d’stiPCtia", and an act orro^rl faionr, quite ntiexoccteo, bat n gbiy 
approved by all vs hose app-obntion vns of real taluC- 
i^o fir oar triperect slctc-i has exliib’ted Lord Macaulay ?s a 
pab'ic mir, rs V- junst, a?d as a sta''esin'>n , some r eras must 
lo’low as to his rrnk ~3 rn orator It Is remartvab’e how rarelv in 
tb 5 co,'ni.n tue famous and commnnding public speaker, either in 
parbiment or cen rt Inc bar and tne great writer have met i ' 
tra sine person Bohngb-o'c<^ Burke, aiid Macaulny (tne m - 
rivalled comedies cf S^'criunr the “Estate P pens ann o.qH»srtc 
pohtical satires of C 'naiog. arc hardK in poirt/ stand perhaos 
alore. If rd the nntmgs of ChaUnm. Pi‘t. Fov. Erst me, PtsL 
nad been suopre£s,.d.tiie vcrld ivoald have sunered no great loss 
■'f-’Ca’ Inj Lad no thought 0 *“ reatng his fame on his p?'iiamentar\ 
sue'ecues ne uoutd viiiin^Iv hav'e le!l them to the rarelvvisned 
cemetc”- of the pnrlianien'arv his*orv’'. Ke a as placed anaer 
ccmnuls'on bv Uic’ act of ? piratical bookseller who printed manv 
o' tnem (msmu-’ting that he «id so by autrontj; bnsJing witii 
b’uadcr= bad E*’ghs\ loose rigument, errors ana mistakes about 
eients and perso*'5, ever_»tinnginost abbonrent to Macaalaj s taste 
and judgnert. He was uncer tee necessi'v o' publish ipg a more 
tnislwoThy cdiliOr We confess sonic gratitude fer this bad act o* 
the aapriuc.pled Curll cf Oiir ct?j% for some o'* these speeches pp- 
pent to vs oratorical composition's of the highest o”der, Bj ai‘ 
accounts Mrcculays ddu'er^ vas far too rap d to oe irrpressire * it 
ranted a'so variety and ficvtb'hty of intonruon Even the most 
practised rcpo'tcrs* pantea after I im m v'ln ; no. maca more tae 
sb.'-er mtcHects esuntr)' gentlemen and tae mass of the House * 
Th’s however, onh heightc..s cur astonishment tnat speeches so 
fnP £0 profoi*ndIy n’cditrted- vet w'»h so much freecom v ,tii no 
appeamrccof beirggo‘-b. heart, v.tth sucli proaigahtv of illustra- 
to^ rrd aliusion. snou’C be poured forth with suen urhe^tanng 
JEio-" with such bewi’derng quickness of utterance To read tnem 
' ha delight a^'d p'oSt we reaa them rather slowly , we car nardb 
corcene t'’at tacj were spoken loss dehbcmteiy It mvv be ques- 
tioned, 3’'d has been questioned, wh,.ther Iiiacauiay was o” could 
h’ve become a r»asteri\ debater. Ihis accomphshment accept in 
mre examples, is acquired orlvb. long use and practice When 
M,.caj'ry emered tue House tne first p’aces were filled by men of 
C5*ab‘lsbed influence rad muc^' pari'aneatar} training Even if he 
h’d felt called upen to make mmsdf more promment, ,t mr,* be 
doubteawhotnor^he could i.ave su}nc‘eatl> curbed his mipetuous 
energy or checked L’s torrent o' v ords. Hevould brve found it 
difScuh to assume the stately, nrudert, reseifved. cempnessed reply t 
he might have torn his aoversanes’ arguments to shreos. bat he 
V ould not bv.*e bee ' content without a bos'- of other arguments, and 
so v-oiild have ce£trD}eJ the cEect of h»s own corfutation. Stui u 
is remarkable tha'^or tv n occas'ors a speecn of Jlacaulays ac'uatlv 
turned tne -ore of tne House rnd earned the question {dveiyraru 
e.entl in ms o vn v a’ — .ke deb'»te on the CepI ngat Act. ard the 
question of Judges LoJd’ng seals in tne Heuse of Commons. 
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Though he took his seat, Lord Macaulay nei er spoke in the House 
of Peers , he uent down, we belieie, more than once, with the in- 
tcntibn of speaking, but sonic unexpected turn in tlic debate de- 
' prived him of his opportunity , his friends, who knew the feeble 
state of his health jt that time, were almost rejoiced at llicir disap- - 
pointment in not hcaiing him in thai which would hate been so 
congenial a field for his studied and matuicd eloquence 
As a poet the fame of Macaulaj rests, with the exception of the 
stanras above alluded to, and one or two small pieces, on his 
Ballads, his “ Lays of Rome,” his “ Armada," Ins “ Cavalier,” and 
“Cromwellian,” and his “Ivrv," and “Monconlour' In other 
departments of poetry he might hate been endangered b> hts 
affluence and prodigality , Ins prire poems, and some of his cailv 
w ritings, betray the danger But the essence of the ballad, of 
populai poetry (for which in all its forms, fiom the Prince of ballad 
writers, Homer, to the cbmmon stiect ballad, which he caught up 
instantaneously, and could repeat by the score, he had an absolute 
passion), is simphcu> — simplicity not inconsistent with the utmost^ 
picturosqueness, w iih the richest w ord-pamting Its whole excellence ' 
IS in rapidity of mot ement, short, sudden transition, sharp, emphatic 
touches of tenderness, or of the pathetic, in, abotc all, life, unrepos- 
ing, unflagging, tigoious stirring life, with words enough, but 
not an idle word, words which strike home to the heart, and 
rivet themselves on the nicmoiy , a cadence which enthrals and will 
not die awaj from the car The popuhnt> of hlacaulav’s ballads 
IS the best proof of then ctccUence , they hate become the burden 
of a host of imitators Popularity ma> be a bad test of some of tlie, 
higher kinds of poetry Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, to be fully 
appreciated, may icquire a tlioughtful, lefined, enlightened, consti* 
tuenev , ballad poctrj may be safely left to iinneisal suffrage 
Even m Ins famous Essays Macaulav had not satisfied his own 
ambition, nor reached that place aftci which he aspired m English ' 
letters He seemed disposed to leave them buned in the volu- 
minous journal m which they had appeared Heic, however, it was 
the honest admiration of the public, not the base desire of a 
bookseller for gain, which suggested and indeed compelled their 
separate publication America set the example the first collec- 
tion was made to giatify the laudable cuiiosity of those who arc 
spreading our language and our liUratiiic over a continent to 
which our island is but a speck in the ocean Howevdr flattering 
this homage, American editions ore not to be implicitly depended 
upon, and arc confined to their own use It became necessary to 
answer the demand m England, and edition after edition has fol- 
lowed in rapid unexhausted succession On these essays (not 
perhaps fitly so called, at least very unlike the short tssavs on 
religious, moral, social subjects, such .'as Bacons, Cowley's, 
Addisoffs, Johnson’s, Goldsmith’s) we cannot of course speak at 
length They are rather philosophical, or historical disquisitions, 
and aie remaikable in the first place for tlieir vast range and 
variety Some grapple with the most profound questions, — ^the 
Baconian philosophy , the law of population against Mr Sadler, and 
what IS called the Utilifauan philosophv This essay Macaulay 
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11111115011, wtli noble moderation *ittd self-respect, lefuscd to mdude 
i*! his oi\n sdcction, not because he was disposed to retract one 
argument or to recede from the se\eritj*of his judgment on the 
opinions which he undertook to iefuie,but because he had not done 
justice to the high cnaractei of his ad\ ersarj , the late Mi Mill 
bomc belong to litcrar\ ciitici»«m, in uliich he delighted to mingle 
siimularly acute and original obserx’ations on the biogiaphies of dis- 
tinguished authors^ their place m society , and the articles on 
Brjde.ij the Comic Dramatists of Charles II , Temple, Addison, 
Johnson, B.ron are the most full, instructn e and amusing news 
of the literan life of their respec’ne ages, as well as of tlicir specific 
works llie gi eater number, howeicr, and doubtless the most 
„ i.iluaole ol the cssats, are those which belong to histori'' , a few to 
tnc histon' of Europe — Machnvdli, Ranke’s Lues ol the Popes, 
rrcdcr.ck the Gieat, Mirabcaii, Ban&re In these two last, his 
ludgments on the acts and on the men of the French Rc\ olution 
are i er> striking But the chief and the most important are those 
on English Jiiston This w as inanifestlv the subject w hich he had 
thought on most profo indly, investigated with the gieatest mdustrj', 
md studied dovn to what we ma> call the verj dregs and Ices of 
*'our political and social and rdigious life There is hardly an im- 
portant period, at least in our later historv, which has not passed 
, urder his review \\ith the justlv honoured exception of Hallam's 
* Constitutional History,” Macaulay usually dismisses his author 
with a few words of respect or contempt, and oruvs almost alto 
gether onhisown icsourccs So Burleigh gives us the reign of Eliza- 
bedi ? Bacon that of James I j Milton and Hampden, of Charles 

I ana the Republic , Temple (with Mackintosh’s History), Charles 

II and the Revolution Horace Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, the 
Georges, Clue and Hastings, tlie nse of our Indian Empire The 
vanctv' of tooics is almost as nothing to the varictj of informatron 
on everv topic he seemed to have read cv erv thing, and to recollect 
all that he had read 

As to the stale of these cssajs, of Macaulay's stjlc in general, a 
few obscia aliens It was cnnnentlv his own, but his own not by 
strange words, or strange collocation of words, by phrases of pei- 
petuai occurrence, or the straining after onginal and sinking terms 
of expression Its characteristics vvere v igour and animation, copi- 
ousness cleanicss, abov e all, sound English, now' a rare excellence 
Tlie vigour and life were unibating, perhaps m that conscious 
"Strength winch cost no exertion he did not alwavs gauge and mea- 
sure the force of his own words Those who studied the progress 
of Ills vv'riting might perhaps see that Uiefull stream, though it never 
stagnated, might at first overflow its banks , m later days it ran 
. w ith a more direct undiv laed torrent His copiousness had nothing 
tumid diffuse, Asiatic , no ornament for the sake of ornament As 
to Its clearness, one maj read a sentence of Jlacattlaj twice, to judge 
of its full force, never to comprehend its meaning His English 
was pure, both in idiom and in words, pure to fastidiousness , not 
that he discarded, or did not make free use of the plainest and most 
hdmclv terms (ne had a sovereign contempt for what is called the 
, dignitv of hiblon wh,ch would keep itself abov c the v ulgar tongnel, 
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but every word must be genuine English, nothing that appioached 
real vulgarity , nothing that had not the stamp of popular use, or 
the 'authority of sound English writers, nothing unfamiliar to the 
< common ear , 

The Essays, however, weie but prepaiatory, subsidiary to the 
great histoi>, which was the final aim, and the palmary ambition 
of Macaulay On the function, on the proper rank, on the real 
province and use of historv, he had meditated long and profoundly 
His ideal of the perfect histoiian, such as he aspired to be, may be 
found in an Essay, somewhat too c\cursive, in the “ Edinburgh 
Review," republished in the present series A perfect history, 
according to Macaulay, would combine the unity and order of the 
great classical historians, with the diveisity and immense range of 
modem affairs This was but one condition , the history uould 
not be content with lecording the wais and tieatics, the revolutions 
and great constitutional changes, the lives of kings, statesmen, gene- 
rals , It M ould embrace the manners, usages, social habits, letteis, 
aits, the whole life of the nation It would cease to be haughtily 
aristocratic , it would show the progress of the people m ml its 
r?nks and orders There can be no doubt that, as to the actual 
life of certain periods, Shakespeare and Scott aic more true and 
trustu orthy historians than Hume or even Clarendon Why should 
npt romance suriender up the province which it had usurped’ 
Why should not all this, which is after all,the instructive, not to say 
amusing pait of the annals of mankind, 'be set m a framework of 
historic truth, instead of a framework of fiction ? If u e u ould really 
know our ancestors, if we would leally know mankind, and look to 
history foi this knowledge, how can history, secluding itself in a 
kind of stately majesty, affect to disdain this most important pait 
of her office? Nothing can be more clumsy than the devices to 
uliich the historian sometimes has lecourse It may be excusable 
in historic dissertations (the form which Hallam’s woiks assumed) 
to have the book half text, half notes — ^broken, fragmentary, 'with- 
out continuitjr ' Hume and Robertson took refuge in appendices, 
in which they sum up, with unsatisfactory brevity, what they w'anted 
skill to inweave into their narrative Henry’s histoiy may be read 
as containing what Hume left out If there is in notes much be-' 
jond citation of autlionties, perhaps comparison of conflicting 
authorities (we may paidon in Gibbon something more), this can 
only show that the histoiian has an unworthy conception of Ins 
high ait, or that he wants the real pow'er and skill ot an historian 
But to this loftj view of the historian’s function who is equal ’ It 
requued all hfacaulay’s indefatigable research -For the historian, 
the tme historian, must not confine himself to the chronicles ana 
annals, the public records, the state papers, the political correspond- 
enco of statesmen and ambassadots , he must search into, he must 
make himself famihar with the lowest, the most epliemeial, the 
most contemptible of the writings of the day There is no trash 
winch he must not digest , nothing so dull and wearisome that he 
must not wade through N or are books all , much is to be learned 
from observation , and Macaulay delighted in rambling over Eng- 
land, to visit the scenes of histone events, the icsidenccs of remark- 
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able meh! tlic siege of Derry was described from Derry and its 
neighbourhood ; the evquisitcly true and \iMd coitheis w'lth which 
he paints the old Italian towns m his Roman ballads owe their life 
and reality to his traicls m Ital}. hinalh, to ordei, dispose, noik 
into a flowing and anmtemipicd narratue, the wdiolc of this mat- 
ter demanded nothing less than his piodigiouS memory, cvei at the 
command of his imagination j to anangc it without confiisionj to 
distribute it according to the laws ot histone perspective, to make 
It, in short, a histon', as difficult to laj down as the most stunng 
and engrossing romance. 

Alas ' that all this matchless power and skill should end in a 
toiso, — \ct a torso if, as wc fairlj may, we take the Revolution 
and the'reign of William III as a whole, nearly complete m its 
Stature, and in all its limbs ’ It is deeph to be lamented tliat 
hlacaufay allow'cd himself to be called oft by generous and grate- 
ful ftiendslnp to write the lives in the Enc> clopscdia. All of these, 
eicn that of Pitt (as far as it goes, a perfect biography), wc w'ould 
wilhnglj sacufice if wc could fillup the few chasms m his Instoiy. 
Ana what would we not gne for his Queen Anne ? William III , 
to whom he first did justice, and not more than justice, w'hen looked 
upon from a Emopean, not fiom an English point of view, was a 
labour of love but what would have been the more congenial age 
^ of Anne, m w'hich he Icnew every one, the Queen and her Couit, 
I Harlev, $t John, Swuft, Pope, Arbulhnot, as if he had lived with 
them on the most intimate terms ^ That m the mam Alacaulny 
possessed the still higher qualities of an historian, tnith and im- 
pirtiality, W’e hesitate not to avow our opinion , of tins posterity 
w’lll judge, we quietly and confidently aw'ait its aw'ard He spoke 
out too ireelv, too strongly rtot to encounter some prejudices, some 
no doubt \en honest political or religious feelings He did not, 
^peihaps, alwijs mcelj measure the slrengtli of his own language , 
'and he so abhorred meanness and dishoncsti', that they appeared 
doublj mean and dishoiicst m men of great fame and high pieten- 
sions As to ^Marlborough, we are content to place Mr Hallam’s 
even more condemnatorj lerdict bj the side ot MacauHv’s, and 
hlacaulaj had not reached the bnghtei part of ^larlborough's 
caieer in the last volume that great man is already Shaking off 
the slough of Ills baser life Penn’s double and conflicting charac- 

ter (assuredly no rare occuncnce m historj) must be viewed on all 
sides In Pennsyhania, the wise, Christian legislator, worthy of 
all praise, he was, in England, a vam busy man, proud of his influ- 
ence a\ ith the King, who found it his interest to fiattei him, and unable 
to keep lumsclf out of the miserable intrigues of that miserable court 

A few sentences on Macaulay’s conversational pow'ers, on his 
private life still fewer There is a common impression that m 
society he Was engrossing and overpow enng Every One has heard 
the wittj sajing of his old fnend (no two men could appreciate 
each other more highly or more justly) about “ flashes of silence ” 
But in the quiet mtcrcouise W'lth the single fnend, no great talker 
was more free, easy, and genial, than Macaulay There was the 
most equable interchange of thought he listened witli as much 
courtesy, as he spoke with gentle and pleasant persuasiveness. In 
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a larger circle, such as he dehshted to meet and assemble around 
liim to the close of his life, a few chosen mtimatesj some accom- 
plished ladies, foreigners of the highest distinction, -who were eager 
to make his acquaintance, his manners were fiank and open *- In 
conversation in such a circle, a commanding "voice, high animal 
spirits, unrivalled quickuess'of apprehension, a ’flow of language as 
rapid as mcKhaustible, gave him perhaps a larger share, but a share 
which few weie not delighted to ■yield up tb him 1 1 is thoughts 
•were like lightning, and clothed themselves at once in words 
Willie other men were thinking what thc> should si>,and how they 
should say it, Macaulay ha_d said it all, and a great deal more 
And the stoies which his tnemoiy hid at instantaneous command ’ 
A wide range of Greek ind Latin hisforv ind litcriture, English, 
Flench, Italian, Spanish , ,of Geiman he had not so full a stock, 
but he knew the best woiks'of the best authors , Dutch he leaincd 
for the purpose of his D istor j'. With these came anecdote, touches 
of character, drollery, fun, excellent stones excellently told The 
hearer often longed for Macaulay’s memory to carry' off what he 
heard in a single morning, in an after-dinnei colloquy, or in a few 
hours in a country house 

Lord Macaulavwasnevermamcd , his strong domestic affections- 
werelchieflv centred in his sister, happilv married to his friend Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and her family Her children weie to him as 
his ow n, and cherished with almost parental tenderness As a friend, 
hewas singularlv stedfast, he was impatient of anything disparag- 
ing of one for whom he entertained sincere esteem In the wai of 
political life, he made, we believe, no lasting enemv , he secured the 
unswerving attachment of his political fiiends, to whom he had 
been unsw ervingly true No act inconsistent with the highest hon- 
' our and integrity was ever whispered against him In allhis writings, 

1 however his opinions', so stiongly uttered, may have given offence 
to men of different sentiments, no sentence has been impeached as 
jarring against the loftiest principles of honour, justice, pure morality, 
rational religion 

In early life he was robust and aettv'e , and though his friends at 
a later period could not but perceive the progress of some mysterious 
malady (he was long harassed by a distressing cough), yet he rallied 
so frequently, and seemed to have so much buoyancy of constitu- 
tion, that they hoped he might have life to achieve his great work 
He himself felt inward monitions , his ambition receded from the 
hope of leaching the close of th6 first Brunswicks before his last 
illness he had reduced his plan to the reign of Queen Anne - 

His end, though not without warning to thofee who watched him 
with friendship and affection, was sudden and singularly quiet , on 
—December 28, 1859, he fell asleim and woke not again 

He was buried, January 9, 1800, iti Westminster Abbey, m Poet's 
Corner, his favourite haunt , and he Was knovvoi to have expressed, 
a modest hope that he might be thought worthy to repose therewith 
the illustrious dead. He lies at the foot uf Addison's statue, near 
to Johnson^ and among many other of our most famous statesmen 
qnd men of letters 

_ ‘ ' H H MJLMAN 
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CHAPTER I 

I ruRrosfc. to \rni.e the llislon of EngHi d from the iccession of IGi’g 
Tanica the Second down, to i time which i? within the inemo'% of i-tr>ioc" 
men siill In mg I shill recount the errors \i hich, m i few months, 

ahenated a loral gentry and pnesthood from the Ilojse of Stn-rt I 
>^hailtncc the coutseof that rcsolulton which tcnninitcd the long s'rii^ie 
hetveen oarsotercigns and their parlmncnt's and botind up together the 
rghls of the people ana tiie title of the re<gning d\ nasty I shall relate hon 
the new settlement ai as, during man} troubled jeara, successfi 11, defcmit 1 
against fo'cign and domestic enemies, how, under that scltlcmcnt, the 
authontvof law -nd ihesecuntj of propertv were found to Ik* compatible 
'u->th a liberty of discussion and of inamdual action neicr bcfo-c hnoivn , 
1 ow, from the aiispiaons un*on of order and freedom, sprang a prosj cnl* 
of which the annate of human afiairs liad furnished no cv*mple, how our 
coantiy, from a state of ignominious aassrlagt^ r'ptdl) rose to tlic place of 
unipt'a; among European ooiicrs , how her opulence and her marti'*! glon 
grew togcthe-, how, b\ wise and nsolnlcgood faitli, avas gradual!} otal 
' h^hed a public c'edit frui'ful of maracte winch to the statesn’cn of a,u 
former age would h'»ae seemed incredible, how a gigantic commerce gaae 
birth to a iranume po,*cr, compared with whidi caciy other maniin c 
poacr, anaent or iroacm sinks into insiipnficancc , how Scolf''rd, after 
ages of eiim ty, a* as at length imued to England, not nierela bj Icgil bont.«, 
but by indissoluble ties of intc'Ci.t and alTection , how in Amenc', the 
British colonies rapidl} became far m’ghlier and avealtlncr Uian the realms 
aaaich Cortes and Ihzarro had adtled to the donimionsof Cl arics the Tifl’i , 
Tow*, m As a, Bntish adaenturers founded an empire not less sp’endia ana 
more durable th'>n that of Alexander 
Nor vail it be less ma duta faiUifnlla to rcconl disas*ers mingletl aaath 
lr*utrohs, and £»nr>t national crimes and follies far more hnmili-*ting than 
anydisas^e- It aadl be seen that eacn wh'’t aae jus'ly account our chief 
bless.ngs aasrc not aiatliout allo} It a ill be seen that the sa'^tem wbidi 
cTcctuaUv secured our liberties •’gainst the encroachments of kingla power 
gr*ae birth to a new class of abuses from a Inch absolute monarducs are 
exempt It aa lU be seen dial, in consequence ix—tla' of unaiase mlerference 
ard part!} of una’'ise neglect, the increase of aaeallh and the extension of 
t’udc proauced together aaath inunense good some eaite from wliidi poor 
and rude societies are free It will be seen how in two imporl‘»nt depend- 
encies eftne crowai, avrorg a "is follow cd bv just retribution , how impru- 
tieiice and obsUnary broke the ties ’\hldi bound the North Ainencan colonies 
to the parent slate ; hoa • Irctend, earned bj the domination of race oa er race, 
■VOL 1 A 
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- -ind of religion over leligion, lemamed indeed n member of tbt empiic, but 
1 withered md distorted member, adding no strength to the body politic^ 
and reproadifnlly pointed at by all who feared or envied the greatness of 
England 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself the general effect of this chequered 
narrative mil be to excite thankfulness m all lehgioiis minds, and hope in 
the breasts of all patriots For the histori of our countiy during the last 
hundred and si\t> )ears is eminently the history of physical, of moral, and 
of mlelleclual impiovement Those nho compare 'the age on n Inch -their 
lot has fallen mth a golden age nhich exists only in their imagination may 
talk of degeneracy and decay , but no man nho is correctly informed as to 
the past mil be disposed to take a morose or desponding view of the present 

1 should \erj imperfectly execute the task nhich I have undertaken if I 
ncie merclj to treat of battles and su^cs, of the nse and fall of administra- 
tions, of intrigues m the palace, and of debates in the parliament It n ill 
be m> endeavour to i elate the histoiy of the people as u ell as the histoly 
of thej;oveinment, to trace the progress of useful and ornamental art^ to 
describe the use of religious sects and the changes of literary taste, to por- 
tray die manners of successive generations, and not to pass by with neglect 
even the resolutions which have taken place in dress, furniture, repasts, and 
public amusements I shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having de- 
scended below the dignity of histoiy, if I can succeed m placing before the 
English of the nmeteenth century a true picture of the life of their ancestors 

Ihe events which I propose to relate form only a single net of a great 
and eventful drama extending through ages, andmiist be very imperfectly 
understood unless the plot of the preceding acts be well known I shall 
therefore introduce mj narrative hv a slight sketch of the history of our coun 
try fiom the earliest times I shall pass veiy lapidly over many centunes , 
but 1 shall dn ell at some length on the vicissitudes of that contest whieh 
thcadmimstiation ofKmg James the Second brought to a decisive crisis * 

Kotliuig m the early exislence of Britain indicated the greatness which 
nniifrt '^es'-‘"ed to attain Hei inhabitants, when first they 

unact tha became known to the Tjnan manners, were little wiperior to 
luitiw! natives of the Sandwich Islands She was subjugated b> , 
tlic Roman arms , but she received only a faint tincture of Roman aits and 
letters Of the western provinces winch obejed the Ccesars she was the 
last that w as conquered, and the first that w as flung aw av No magnificent 
remains of Latian porches and aqueducts are to he found m Bnlam No 
v\ liter of British birth is icckoned among the masters of Lallan poetry and 
eloquence It is not probable that Uie islanders were at any time generally 
familiar uath the tongue of their Italian rulers I rom the Atlantic to the 
vicinity of the Rhine the Latin has, during many centunes, been predomi- 
nant, It drove out the Celtic , it was not dnvenout by the Teutonic , and 
it is at this, day the basis of the French, Spanish, and Portuguese languages 
In our island the Latin appears never to have superseded the old Gaelic 
speech, and could not stand its ground against the German 

The scanty and superficial civ ilisation which the Bntons had denved from 
their southern masters was effaced by the calamities of the fifth century 
In the continental kingdoms into which the Roman empire was then dis 
solved, the conquerors learned much from the conquered race In Bnlam 
the conquered race becam<* ns barbarous as the conquerors 


have verj seldom tWiueht it rtcccssarj to cite 
f Giave not detailed events miniitel> oru cd recondite 

Id', wJl rend m rn •j'' ""’St fart such thst a person toler- 

wxire Vo Km j ^ already apprised of them will nt least know 
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All lha cli.ers who founded Tenlbnic thi^'islics in Ilia continental pro- 
vinces of the Koinan cmp’ie, Alnni^ Theoaonc. Clovis, Alboin, Mere zealous 
Chnstians The followers of Ida and Cerdi<^ on the oilier hand, brought 
to tlitir settlements in Brit-'in all the superstitions of the Elbe ftn-xm 
Whde the German pnaccs who reigned at Tans, Toledo, Ailcs, 
and Ravcima listened with rcNcrencc to the instructions of 
bish''ps, adorcvl the rehes of xna*-t>r3, and took part cagerlj m disputes 
toacinng the Nuxnc tlieologj, the rulers of Wessc\ and ilciaa were still 
perfoming e‘'\’a!jc tiles in the temples of T hor and Woden 

The coi'lnitnlalkingiloms wliich had n^en on the nuns of the Western 
riupirt kept up some intercourse Midi tliose casletn protmecs where the 
ancient ci\ Iisation, though slowlj fading aw'v under the influence of inis- 
eminent, riiglit still as«onish and instruct barbarians, where the court 
''till exhibited the splendour of Diocletian and Constantirtc, w here the public 
luildings were still adomea with the scnlptiircs of rohclctus and the 
painting of Apelles, ard where labouous pctnnls, Ihcni'icKes destitute of 
laste, sen>e, '•fd sp'nt, could still read and interpret the masterpieces of 
hophoclcb, of DeuiO'.tliencs, and of Plato E roin tins communion Britain 

V as cut off Her shores were, to the pohshctl race winch dwelt bj the 
Bosporue, objee's of a nipstcnons horror, si eh as that w ilh w Inch the Tomans 
of the age of Homer liad regarded the of SciUa and the city of tiie 

Easirigoman caninbaK 'There was one pro\ai ce of our island m wliieli, 
as Procopms had been Ibtd, the ground w as co\ ered with •serpenU, and the 
air avas such that no man could inhale it and h\e To this desolate region 
the spirits of the departed i cre ferried o\cr from tlic land of the Franlvs at 
nudn gilt A strange race of fishenncn } erfonned the ghastl> office 1 he 
spec..n of the dead was distincU> heaid b) the boatmen their weight 
made the- keel sink deep in the water, but tlieir forms were imisible to 
mortal eje Such were the nianels. whidi an able historian, the conlcm- 
norari ofBchsanns ofSunplicms, and of Inbonian, graaelj related m the 
neli and polite Ceu'-lanUnon'c, touchmg the counlrj in which the founder of 
Constauiirople had assumed the imperial purple Conceniuig all lue other 
proimcciot the Western Empire wc Inae conimuoas mfoimalion It is 
tmlj in Britain that an age of table coi.iplctcl\ separates two ages of tnuh 
Odoica and Totih, I uric and Thrasmiund, CIoms, rreaegunda, and 
UroicJil], arc insioncal men and women But Hcngist and Hor«a, 
\ortiqem and Rowena, Arthur and Monbed are mjtliical persons, who'.e 
acrl cMs^cncc niaj b- quc-lioncd, and v ho^e adaenturcs must be classed 
Wi»u those of Hercules and Romulus 

At length the daikncss begins to break , and the country winch had 
1 eenlo-,t toaaci as Butam reappears as England The conaer Conrctticn 
sioa of the Saxon colomsis to Christianity was the first of a long sV«ms m 
senes oT salutSTj reaoiutions It !»trac that the Church had been Chtii.tnri\ 
deLph corruplecl both by that superstition and b\ that philosopha against 
whteti she had long contended and oacr winch she had at last tnumphed, 
&h 2 had gnen a too eisj aomission to doctrues boi lowed from the ancient 
schools, -md to rates borrow etl from the rncient temples Roman pohci and 
Gothic ignorance, Grecian ingcmutj and bynan asceticism, had contnbuted 
todepr’ae her Yetshe retained enough of the sublime llicologj ai dbeneao 
lent morabta of licr earlier day s to elei ate main intellects, and to punfj 
many hearts .Sonic things also wliieli at a later period w ere justlv regarded 
as an ongber clref blemishes i eie, in tlie seaeath centun, and longaftcr- 
waals, among he’* chief merits lint the sacerdotal older should encroach 
on the funclio is of the ci\il magistrate w ould, m our time, be a great ei il 
But that which in an age of good goicrnment is an eail mas , in an age of 
grossly bad goi cinmcnt, be a blessing. It is better tiiat mankind should be 
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go\ emcd by wise Kw s well administered, and by in cnliglitcncd public mnn- 
lon, than by priestcraft but it is belter that men should be goscmeo by 
priestcraft thin by brute violence, by such a prelate is Dunstan than by such 
aw inior is Pendi A society sunk in ignorance, and ruled by mere ph>sical 
force, has great reason to rejoice when i class, of .vliich the influence is intel- 
lectual and moral, rises to ascendency Such a class u ill doubtless abuse its 
power but mental poucr, even when abused, is still a nobler and better 
power than that which consists merdy in corporeal strength We read in our 
baaon chronicles of tyrants, who, when at tl e height of greatness, weiesmit- 
len with remorse, who abhorred the pleasures and dignities which they had 
purchased by guilt, who abdicated their crowns, and who sought to atone 
for their offences by cruel penances and incessant prayers These stone!, 
line drawn forth bitter expressions of contempt fiom some writers who, 
while they boasted of liberality, weic in tiuth as nan ow -minded as any 
monk of the dark ages, and whose habit was to apply to all eieiits m the 
history of the world the standard rcccned m the Parisian society of the 
eighteenth century Yet surely a system which, however defonned by 
superatilion, introduced strong moral restraints into communities preiiously 
goaerned only by vigour of muscle and by audacity of spiiit, a ^stem which 
taught the fiercest and mightiest ruler that he ii as, like Ins meanest bond- 
man, a responsible being, might baae seemed to desen e a more respectful 
mention from philosophers and philanthropists 
The same obsen aliens will apply to the contempt with which, in the last 
century, it was fashionable to speak of the pilgrimages, the sanctuaries, the 
crusades, and the monastic insti*utions of the middle ages In times when 
men were scarcely eicr induced to travel by liberal curiosity, or by the pui- 
s lit of gam, it was better that the nule mliabitant of the North should Msit 
Italy and the East as a pilgrim, than that he should ncier sec anything but 
those squalid cabins and uncleared w'oods amidst which he was bom In 
limes when life and when female honoiu were exposed to daily risk fioin , 
'tyrants and marauder,, it was belter that the precinct of a shnne should bo 
icgardcd with an irrational awe, than that there should be no refuge 
inaccessible to ciuclly and licentiousness In times w hen statesmen were 
incapable of forming extensne political combinations, it was better that the 
Christian nations should be loused and united for the recoiciy of the Holy 
Sepulchre, than that they should, one by onc,^ he ovenihclmed by the 
Mahometan power Whatever rcpioacli may, at a later peiiod, have been 
justly thiown on the indolence and luxury of religious orders, it was surely 
pood that, in an age of ignorance and aiolcncc, there should be quiet clois- 
ters and gardens, m wlucli the arts of peace could be safely culliiatcd, m 
which gentle and contcmplatue natmes could find an asylum, in which one 
brother cotUd employ himself in transcnbiiig the /Liieid of Virgil, and 
another in nicduatmg the Analytics of Anstolle, in which he who had a 
genius for art might illuminate a martyrology or cane a crucifix, and in 
V Inch he who had a turn for natural philosophy might make experiments 
on the properties of plants and minerals Had not such retreats been scat 
icrcd here and theie, among the huts of a miserable peasantry, and the 
castles of a Arocious aristocracy, European societi would haie consisted 
merely of beasts of burden and beasts of prey 1 he Church has many 
times been compared by diaincs to the ark of which we read m the Book 
of Genesis hut nei er was the resemblance more perfect than during that 
ciil lime when she alone rode, amidst darkness and tempest, on the deluge 
beneath which all the great works of ancient power and avisdoin lay 
entombed, beanng within her that feeble germ from which a second and 
more glorious ci\ ilisation w as to spring ■ 

\/ Eten the sjuniual supremacy arrogated by the Pope was, in the daik 
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ages, productive of far moie good than evil Its effect was to unite the 
nations of Western Europe in one gieat commonwealth "What the Oljm- 
pian chariot course and the Pythian oracle were to all the Gieck cities, 
from Trebizond to Maiseilles, Pome and her Bishop uere to all Cliiistians 
of the Latin communion, from Calabria to the Hebrides Ihus grew up 
sentiments of enlarged benevolence Races separated fiom each other bv 
seas and mountains acknowledged a fiatemal tie and a common code of 
public law Even m war, the cruelty of the conqueror was not seldom 
mitigated by the lecollection that he and his vanquished enemies were all 
membeis of one great fedeiaiion 

Into this federation our Saxon ancestors w eie now admitted A regular 
communication was opened between our shoics and that part of Europe in 
which the tiaces of ancient power and policy were yet discenlible Many 
noble monuments which have since been destroyed or defaced still retained 
their pnslinc magnificence , and travellers, to whom Livy and Sallust weie 
< unintelligible, might gam from the Roman aqueducts and temples some 
faint notion of Roman history The dome of Agnppa, still glittering with 
bionze, the mausoleum of Adiian, not yet depnved of its columns and 
statues, the Flavian amphitheatie, not yet degraded into a quarry, told to 
the rude ^nghsh pilgrims some pait of the story of that great civilised 
W'oild which had passed away The islanders letumed, with awe deeply 
impressed on then half opened minds, and told the wondering inhabitants 
of the hovels of London and York that, neai the grave of St Peter, a 
mighty 1 ace, now extinct, had piled up buildings which would nevei be dis- 
solved till the judgment day Leaining followed m the tiain of Cbns 
tianily Tlie poetry and eloquence of the Augustan age was assiduously 
studied m Mercian and Noi thumbnail monasteries Ihe names of Bede 
and Alctim were justly celebrated tliroughout Euiopc Such was the slate 
of out coimtiy when, in the ninth centuiy, began the last gieat migiation 
of the noithem barbarians 

During many years Denmark and Scandinavia continued to poiirfoith 
innumerable pirates, distinguished by stienglh, by valour, by Dmidiin 
merciless ferocity, and by bailed of the Chiisliaii name. No '•‘-'ons 
country suffered so much fiom these invadeis as England Hei coast lay 
near to the ports whence they sailed , noi was any ‘•hire so far distant 
from the sea as to be secure from attack llie same atrocities which 
had attended the -victory of the Saxon over the Celt were now, after 
the lapse of ages, sulTeied by the Saxon at the hand of the Dane 
Civilisation, just as it began to rise, was met by this blow, and sank down 
once more Large colonies of adventmers from the Baltic established 
themselves on the eastern shoies of our island, spiead gradually westward, 
and, snppoited by constant reinforcements from beyond the sea, aspired to 
the dominion of the whole realm The struggle between the two fierce 
Teutonic breeds lasted through six generations Each was alternately 
paninount vCrucl massacres followed by cniel rctnbution, provinces 
wasted, convents plundered, and cities lascd to the ground, make up the 
gicatei part of the history of those evil days."^ At length the North ceased 
to send forth a constant stream of fiesh depredators , and from that time 
the mutual aversion of the races began to subside Intermarnoge became 
fiequent The Danes learned the religion of the Saxons , and thus one 
cause of deadly animosity was removed Ihe Danish and Saxon tongues, 
both dialects of one widespread language, wcie blended togclhci But the 
distinction between the two nations was by no means effaced, when an 
event took place which prostrated both, in common slav ery and degrada- 
tion, at the feet of a third people 

The Not mans v/ere then the foicniost race of Chnslcndom Their 
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^alour nnd ferocity Iiod Tnide them conspicuous nmong the i overs m horn 
The Not Scandmivn had sent foitli to mngc \Yeslcni Europe Their 
mint sails Mere long tlie terror of both coasts of (he Channel ^ Ihcir 
arnis were repeatedly earned far into the heart of the Carloiingian cm 
pirc, and wcie victorious under the unlls of Macstncht and Pans At 
length one of the feeble hens of Charlemagne ceded to the strangers a 
fertile province, watered by a noble liver, and contiguous to the sea, vvhicIC 
was their favourite element In that province they /ounded a mighty 
stale, which gradually extended Us influence over the neighbouring prin- 
cipalities ofEiitanny and Maine Without laying aside that dauntless 
valour which had been the tenor of every land from the TIbc to the Pyre- 
nees, the Normans lapidly acquired all, and moic than all, the knowledge 
and refinement which lliey found in the coimtiy where I’lev settled 1 heir 
courage seemed their territory against foreign invasion They established 
internal order, such as had long been nnlnioivii in the 1 rank empire They 
e nbraced Christianity , and with Chnsliamty they Icatntd a gicatpartot 
what the clergy had to leach They abandoned their native speech, and 
adopted the French tongue, in which the Latin was the predominant ele- 
ment 1 hey speedily raised their new language to a dignity and import 
ance whicli it had never before possessed Fhey found it a narbaious 
jargon, thcyfiiLcd it inuriting, and thcyemplovcd it irt kgfsl/ilion, in - 
poetry, and in loinaiicc They renounced that linilal intemperance to 
which all the other branches of the great German family w ere too much in » 
dined The polite luxury of the Norman presented a itribiiig contrast to 
the coarse voiacuy and dumlvcmieas of Ins Savon and Danish neigh 
hours lie loved to display his magnificence, pot m luigc piles of food - 
and hogsheads of strong dunk, but m large and statclv crhficcs iichamioui, 
gallant horses, choice falcons, vvell ordered tournaments, banquets delicate 
rather than abundant, and w incs icmarl able rather foi their exquisite 
flavour than for their intoxicating power That dnvaiious spiiit, which 
has c ercised so powerful an influence on the polilias, morals, and manncis 
of all the European nations, was found in the highest exaltation among the 
Norman nobles Those nobles were distinguished by their giaccful bear- 
ing and insinuating address Ihey were distniguidicd also by their skill in 

negotiation, and by a natural eloquence which they assiduously cultivated 
It was the boast of one of their histonans that the Norman gentlemen 
v/cre orators fiom the cindle Ilul their chief fame was derived from their 
military exploits Every coimtiy, fiom tlie Atlantic Ocean to the Dcatl 
Sea, witnessed the prodigies of their discipline and Valour One Noiman 
knight, at the head of a liandfnl of w amors, seattcrciLilio Celts of Con 
ii-uight Another founded the monaichy of the Iwo Sicilies, and saw the 
emperors both of the East and of the West fly before liis arms A third, 
the Ulysses of the fir^t cnisadc, was invested by liis fellow soldiers willi the 
sovereignty of Antioch , and a fourth, the Taiicred whose aiame lives in 
the great poem of Tasso, was celebrated through Christendom as the 
bravest and most generous of the deliverers of the Holy Sepulchre 

The vicinity of so remarkable a people early began to produce an cflcct 
on the public mind of England Before the Conquest, English pniiccs 
received their education in Normandy English secs and English estates 
were bestovved on Normans The French of Normandy was fpniihaily 
spoken in the palace of Westminster Hie couit of Rouen seems to liav'c 
been to the comt of Edw ard the Confessor what the court of Versailles long 
afterwards was to the couit of Charles the Second 
The battle of Hastings, and the events which followed it, not only placed 
a Duke of Normandy on the English throne, but gave up tlie whole pO ' 
pulation of England to the ty ranny of tlie Norman race The subjugation of 
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a'lnlion by^a nation has 'seldom, even in Asia, been inoie complete, 
^Ihe country i\as poitioncd out among the captains of the m- The ^or 
ladcrs Strong military institutions, closely connected ii illi the 
institution of property, enabled the foieign conquerors to oppress 
tlie children of the soil A cruel penal code, cnielly enforced, guarded the 

privileges, and cien the spoits, of the alien tj rants Yet the subject race, 
though beaten domi and tioddcn underfoot, still made its slmg felt Some 
bold men, the faiourite heroes of our oldest ballads, betook tlicmselies to 
the woods, and there, m defiance of curfeii laws and forest laws, waged a 
predatorj war against their oppressors Assassination was an event of 
doily oceuncncc. hlany Normans suddenly disappeared, leaving no trace 
Tlic corpses of many w ere found bearing the marks of violence Death by 
torture was denounced against the murderers, and strict searcli was made 
for them, but generally in vain , for the whole nation was in a conspiracy 
to screen them" It was at length thought necessary to lay a heavy fine on 
every Hundred in which a person of Fiench cvlraction should be found 
shin , and this regulation was followed up by another regulation, providing 
' that evciy pci son who was found slam should be supposed to be a Ficnch- 
man, nnlql^s he w ere piovcd to be a Saxon 

During the cenlurj and a half which follow cd the Conquest, theie is, to 
speak sUicU), no IDiighsli history Ihc French Kings of England losc 
indeed, to an eminence which was thewoiidcr and dread of allncighboming 
nations Tliey conqneicd Iiehiid They icceivcd the homage of Scot- 
^ lanck By thui valour, by then polity, by then fortunate matrimonial 
alliances, they became far moic powerful on the Continent than their liege 
lords the lungs of France Asia, as well as Europe, was dazzled by the 
power and glory of on tyrants Aiabian chioniclcrs recoided with un- 
willing adiniiation the fall of Acic, the defence of Joppa, and thevictonoiis 
march to Astolon , and Aiabian mothcis long awed their infants to silence 
with the name of tin. honhcarled Plantagciict At one time it seemed that 
thehne of Hugh Capet was about to end as the Merovingian and Carlovin- 
gian lines bad ended, and that a single great monaicliy would spiead from 
the Orkuejs to the Pyienees So sUong an association is established in 
most minds between tlic gieatness of a sovereign and the greatness of the 
nation which he rules, tint almost every historian of England has ex- 
patiated w illi a sentiment of exultation on the power and splendour of her 
Ipieign masters, and has lamented the decay of that power and splendour 
•is a calamity to oiu cotmtiy This is, m truth, as absuid as h would be m 
a Haylian negio of our lime to dwell with national piulc on the greatness 
of lewis the Fourteenth, and to speak of Blenheim and Ramilies with 
patriotic regiet and shame The Conqutior and liis descendants to the 
ibiuth generation were not Englishmen most of them were bom in 
France they spent the gi eater pari of their lives in France then 
oidiiiary speech was French almost every high olhcc m their gift was 
filled b> a Frenchman every acquisition which they made on the Con- 
tinent estranged them more and moic from the population of oui island 
One of the ablest among them indeed attempted to wm the hearts of his 
English subjects by espousing an English princess But, by many of Ins 
barons, tins marriage was regarded as a maniage between a vvHtc planter 
and a qundroon girl would now be regarded in Vitgima In hlsloiy he is 
known by the honoui able surname of Beaucleic , but, in Ins ow n lime. Ins 
own countrymen called him by a faaxon nickname, in contemptuous 
allusion to his Saxon connection 

Had the Plantagencts, os at one time seemed likely, succeeded m 
uniting all France under their government, it is piobablc that England 
would never have had an independent existence, Her princes, her lords,*' 
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her preliles, would h'l^e been men diffenng in iice and language from the 
irtisans and the tillers of the earth The revenues of hei great propnetois 
»\ould Ime been spent in festiiities and diversions on thebanhsof the 
Seme The noble language of Milton and Builvc u ould have remained a 
lustic dialect, uithout a literature, a fi\cd grammar, or a fixed oilliography, 
and would have been contemptuously abandoned to the use of boors No 
man of English extraction would have risen to eminence, except by becom 
iiig 111 speech and habits a Frenchman 
England ones liei escape from such calamities to an cient uhicli her 
Sepiruion historians have generally lepiesented as disastrous Her interest 
awl " or"^ ■'VOS SO directly opposed to the interest of her rulers that she had - 
roimij no hope but in their errors and misfoituncs The talents and 
e\cn thexiitucs of her first six Fiench Kings ivere a curse to her The 
follies and x ices of the sei entli u ere her salvation Had John inherited the 
gieat qualities of his father, of Henry Beauclerc, or of the Conqueror, my, 
had he even possessed the martial courage of Stephen or of Richard, and 
had the King of France at the same time been as incapable as all the other 
successors of Hugh Capet had been, die House of Plantageiict must have 
iiscii to unn\ ailed ascendency in Europe But, just at tins conjunctuie, 
France, for the first time since the death of Charlemagne, lias goveincd 
by a piincc of great firmness and abilit) On the other hand, England, 
whitn, since the battle of Hastings, had been ruled generally by uise 
statesmen, ahvajs by brave soldiers, fell under the dominion of a tiiflcr 
andacowaid From that moment her piospects brightened John u os 
dm en from Normandy The Norman nobles ii ere compelled to make their 
election between the island and the Continent Shut up by the sea u itli 
the people whom they had hitherto oppressed and despised, they gradually 
tame to regard England as their country, and the English os their countiy 
men The two races, so long hostile, soon found that they had common 
interests and common enemies Both were alike aggiiexed by the tyranny 
of a bad king Both wcic alike indignant at the fax our shown bj the coiiit 
to the natixcs ot Poitou and Aquitaine The great grandsons of those 
X ho had fought under William, and the great-grandsons of those who liad 
fought iindei Haiold, began to diaxv near to each othei m fiiendsliip , and 
the first pledge of their reconciliation was the Great Charter, won by their 
united e> crtions, and framed for then common benefit 

Here commences the histoiy of the I nglish nation The history of the 
Amxi^ preceding exentsis the history ofwiongs inflicted and sustained 
Illation of by xanous tribes, xxhicli indeed all dwelt on English ground, 
but which regarded each oJier with aversion cuch as has 
•■carcelj ever existed betxx een communities separated by phjsical barriei’s 
Tor oxen the mutual animosity of count! ics at w nr w ith each other is languid 
xxhen compared with the aiiimosit> of nations xxliich, morally separated, 
aie }ct locally intermingled In no country has the enmity of race been 
earned fuitlier than in England In no countiy has that enmity been 
more completely effaced flie stages of the process by which the hostile 
elements were melted down into one homogeneous moss are not accmaldv 
1 nown to us But it is certain that, when John became King, the disthic 
tion between Saxons and Normans was strongly marked, and that before 
the end of the reign of his grandson it had almost disappeared In the 
time of Richaid the First, the ordinary imprecation of a Norman gentleman 
was, ** Maj I become an Englishman • " His ordinary form of indignant 
denial was, “Do jou take me for an Englishman?'’ ’Tlie descendant 
of such a gentleman a hundred jears later was proud of the English^amc 
The sources of the noblest nxers, xihich spicad fertility over continents, 
s and bear nchlj laden fleets to the sea, are to be sought in wild and barren 
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motmtftin tracts mcoi-rectlj laid do^^n in maps larely explored !i3’’ 
tiaxcllcrs To such a tmct tlic Instor)' of oui countiv during the thntccnth 
c^ntuiy may not unaptly be compaicd Sterile .and obscure as is that 
portion of our annals, it is there that we must seek for the ongm of our 
freedom, our prosperity, and oui glory 'J hen it uas that the gicat Eng- 
lish people Mas formed, that the national charactei began to exhibit those 
pcculiaiities Minch it has c\ei since letaincd, and that our fathers became 
tmphaticallj islandcis — islanders not merely in geogiaphical position, but 
in their politics, their feelings, and then maiincis Ihen firet appealed 
Midi distinctness tliat constitution which has eier 'ince, thiough all 
changes, presen cd its identitv ^ that constitution of Minch all the othei 
fret constitutions in the world are copies, and which, in spite of some 
defects, dcsencs to be icgarded as the best under which any gieat society 
has ever jet existed during many ages Then it was that the House of 
Commons, the archetype of all the representatne assemblies which now 
meet, cither in the old or in the new world, held its first sittings Then 
it was that tlic common laiv rose to the dignity of a science, and rapidly 
became a not imwoithj mal of the imperial jiirispnidence Then it was 
that the courage of those sailois who manned the rude baiksof the Cinque 
Torts first made the flag of England teiiiblc on the seas Then it was 
that the most ancient collcgca w Inch still exist at both the gicat national 
seats of learning were founded Tlien was foimcd that language, less 
musical indeed than the languages of the south, but 111 foice, m iichness 
111 aptitude for all the highest purposes of the poet the philosopher, and 
the orator, infenoi* to the tongue of Greece alone llien, too, appeared the 
first faint daw n of that noble literature, the most splendid and the most 
durable of the many glories of England 

Larlyin the fouitcenlh centiirj the amalgamation of the races was all 
but complete , and it was soon made manifest, by signs not to be mistalvcn, 
that a people inferior to none existing m the w oild had been formed by the 
mixture of three bnnehes of the great Teutonic family with each other, and 
with the aboriginal Biitoiis llieie was, indeed, scarcely anything 111 common 
between the England to which John had been chased by Philip Augustus, 
and the England fiom winch the annies of Edw'ard the lliiid went foith to 
conquer France 

A period of more than a hundred years followed, dining which the chief 
object of the English was to establish, by force of amis, a great rnniish 
empire on the Continent The claim of Edward to the iiilien- onX'con 
lance occupied bv the House of Valois was a claim in which it t<ne"t 
might seem that his subjects were little iiilciestcd But the passion 
for conquest spread fast from the prince to the people The war difleicd 
Widely fiom the wais which the Plantagcnets of the twelfth centuiy 
had waged against the descendants of Hugh Capet For the success 
of Henry the Second, 01 of Kichard the First, would base made England 
a province of France The effect of the successes of Edward the ihnd 
and Henry the I'lfth was to make France, foi a time, a pioVincc of Eng- 
land The disdain with which, m the twelfth centuiy, the conquerors from 
the Continent had regaided the islanders, was now retorted by the islanders 
on the people of the Continent E\eiy yeoman from Kent to Northum- 
berland xaihicd himself as one of a race bom for victoiy and dominion, and 
looked dowai with scorn on the nation before wdiicli his ancestors had 
trembled Even those knights of Gascony and Guienne who had friuglit 
gallantly under the Black Pnnee, were regarded by the English as men of 
nil inferior breed, and were contemptuousy excluded from honoui'able and 
lucratue commands In no long time oui ancestors altogether lost sight of 
the oiiginal giound of quaiTcl Ihcy began to consider the ciowai of 
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r nnce is a mere ippendage to the cronn of Iinglind , ind v lien, in voli- 
tion of the ordinirj Iw of succession, they trinsfcned the croivn of Eng 
Hud to the House of Lincaster, they seem to hive thought that the nght 
of Richird tlic Second to the cro.m of France passed, is of course, to that 
house The zeil and vigour nhieh they displajed present i remarkahle 
contrast to the torpor of the French, who were far more deeply interested 
in the event of the straggle Tlic most splendid victories recorded in the 
history of the middle iges were giined at this time, igamst great odds, by 
the English armies Victories indeed they were, of which a nation may 
justly be proud , for they ire to be iltributcd to the moral superiority of 
the victors, a supenority which wis most striking in the lowest ranks The 
knights of England found w ortliy nvals in the knights of F iince Chindos 
encountered an equal foe m Du Gueschn JJut France had no infantrj' that 
dared to face the English bows and bills AFicnch king was brought 
prisoner to London An English long wras crowned at Pans TEe banner 
of Sunt Geoige was carried iw bejond the Pyrenees and the Alps On 
the south of the Ebio the English won a great battle, which for a time de- 
cided the fate of Leon and Castile , and the English companies obtained a 
tcniblc preeminence among the bands of warriors wlio let out their 
weapons for hue to tlie^pnnces and coinmonncalths of Italy 
* Nor were the arts of' peace neglected by oui fatlicrs during that stirring 
period While France was wasted by war, till she at length found in 
her own desolation a misciablc defence against invaders, the English 
gathered in their han ests, adorned their cities, pleaded, traded, and studied 
in stainlj Many of our noblest architectural monuments belong to that 
age. 1 hen rose the fair chanels df New College and of Saint George, the ■ 
nave of Winchester and the thoir of York, the spire of Sahsbmy and the 
majestic towers of Lincohi A copious and forcib’o language, formed by 
an infusion of French into German, was now the common property of tlie , 
anslocracy and of the people Nor was it long before genius began to 
apply that admirable madiine to worthy purposes While English war- 
riors, leaving behind them the devastated provinces of France, entered 
Valladolid m tnumph, and spread terror to tlic gates of Florence, English 
poets depicted invavid tints all the wade variety of human manners and for- 
tunes, and English Hunkers aspired to know, or dared to doubt, where 
bigots had been content to wonder and to believe The same age wluch 
produced the Black Prince and Deibj, Chandos and llawkvvood, produced 
also GcolTrey Chaucer and John Wychffe 
In sq splendid and imperial a manner did the English people, properly 
so called, first take place among the nations of the world Yet white we 
contemplate with pleasure the high and commanding quali'ies which our ' 
forefathers displayed, we cannot but admit that tlie end which they pursued 
was an end condemned both by humanity and by enlightened policy, and 
that the reverses which compelled them, after a long ind bloody straVle. 
to relinquish the hope of establishing a great continental empire, were 
really blessings m the gube of disasters 1 he spirit of the Ereiich vv-as at 

tast aroused they began to oppose a vigorous national resistance lo the 
foreiOT conquerors , and from that Ume the skill of the English captains 
and the courage of the English soldiers were, happily ibr mankind, exerted 
in V am After many desperate straggles and vv ith man j bitter regrets, our 
ancestors gave up the contest. Since that age no British Govenment has 

Tn Ae conquests 
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sidles by promising tliem an expedition for tlie conquest of France 
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Inppily tlie eneigiesof our coiiriliylmc been dnectedto beltci objects , niid 
sbe now occupies m the history of mankind a place fu more glorious tlnii 
if she Ind, as at one time seemed not improbable, acquiicd by the sn oid an 
ascendency similai to that n Inch foiracrly belonged to theJR.oman Republic 

Cooped up once more within the limits of the island, the wailike people 
employed ih ci\il strife those aims which had been the teiror of v ar<.of 
liiiiope The means of profuse expenditure had long been 
drawn by the English baions fiom tlie oppressed provinces of France 
That soiiice of snpplv nas gone, but the oatentatious and IdMiiions 
habits which prosperity had engendeied still icmained, and tlie great 
‘lords, unable to gratify then tastes by plundering the Ireiicli, weie eager 
to plunder each othci The realm to w hicli they w ere noiv confined w ould 
not, in the phiase of Comines, the most judicious observer of that time, 
suffice for them all Two aristocratical factions, headed by tw'o bianches' 
of the royal family, en^ged in a long and fieice struggle for supremacy 
As the animosity of tliose factions did not leally aiise fiom the dispute 
about the succession, it lasted long afiei all ground of dispute about the 
succession was remoicd The party of the Red Rose suivived the last 
prince who claimed the crown in right of Henry the Fouith The paity 
of the White Rose siu vised the marriage of Richmond and Elizabeth 
Left without chiefs rdio had any decent show of right, tlie adheients of 
Lancaster inlhed round a lure of bastards, and the adherents of York set 
up a succession of impostors When, at length, many aspiring nobles had 
peiished on the field of battle or by the hands of the executioner, when 
many illustrious houses had disappeaicd foi ever from history, when those 
great families winch icmamcd had been exhausted and sobeied by calami- 
ties, it was univeiSally acknowledged that the claims of all the cortending 
Plantagencts w ere rmiled nr the House of Tudor 

Meanwhile a change was proceeding infinitely more momentous than the 
acquisition 01 loss ot any pior incc, than the use oi fall of any j:».tmq.uon 
dynasty Slavery and the evils by wdriclr slareryis everywhere or\iiisn 
accompanied were fast disappeaiing 

-It is remarkable that the two greatest and most salutary social revolutions 
which have takca place in England, that revolution which, in the thirteenth 
century, put an end to the tyranny of nation ovei nation, and that icvo 
Iiition which, a few gencialions later, put an end to the property of man m 
man, were silently and impciceptibly effected Ihej stiuck contemporary 
observers wath no surprise, and have received fiom historians a veiy scanty 
measure of attention They were brought about neither by legislative legti- 
latron-rioi by physical force Moral causes noiselessly effaced first the 
distinction between Norman and Saxon, and then the distinction between 
master and slave None can venture to fix the preasc moment at which 
cither distinction ceased Some faint traces of the old Norman feeling 
•might peihaps have behn found late m the fourteenth centuiy' Some faint 
traces of the mstitufon of villcnage were delected by the cmioiis so late ns 
the days of the Sluaits} nor has tlrat mstitution ever, to this hour, been 
abolished by statute 

It would be most unjust not to acknovvledge that the chief agent 
“nr these two gieat deliverances was religion, and it may per- Beneficial 
haps be doubted vyhether a purer religion might not have been Sf'^onian*^ 
found a less efficient agent 1 he benevolent spirit of the Christian cniionc 
niorality is undoubtedly adverse to distinctions of caste But to 
the Church of Rome such distinctions arc peculiarly odious', for they 
aie incompatible with otliei distinctions which arc essential to her 
system - bhe ascribes to every priest a my slciious dignity which entitles 
,him to the reverence of every layman , and she docs not consider any man 

- I i 
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as disqualified, by icoson of Ins nation or of Ins family, for the piiost- 
liood Her doctrines respechng the saceidotal character, howeaer erro 
neous they mav be, have repeatedly mitigated some of the worst evils 
winch can afllict society lhat superstition cannot be legarded as un 
mixedly noxious which, in regions cuised by the tyranny of race o\er 
xace, creates an aristocracy altogether independent of race, inverts 
the relation between the oppressor and the oppressed, and compels the 
heieditavy master to kneel before the spiritual tnbunal of the hereditary 
bondman To this day, in some conntiies where negro slaiery exists, 
Popery appears in advantageous contrast to other forms of Christianitj 
It IS notorious that the antipathy between the European and African races 
is by no means so strong at Rio Janeiro as at Washington In our oivn 
countiy this peculiaiityof the Roman Catholic system pioduccd, during the 
middle ages, many salutary effects It is true that, shortly after the battle 
of Hastings, Saxon pi elates and abbots w'ere violently deposed, and that 
ecclesiastical adventurers from the Continent were intruded by hundreds 
into lucrative benefices Yet even then pious divines of Norman blood 
1 used their a oices against such a violation of the constitution of the Church, 
lefused to accept initics from the hands of William, and chaigcd him, on 
the peril of his soul, not to foiget that the vanquished islandels were his 
fellow Chiistians The first piotector whom the English found among the 
dominant caste was Aichbishop Anselm At a time when the English 
name was a reproach, and when all the civil and inihtaiy dignities of the 
kingdom ivere supposed to belong exclusively to the countrymen of the 
Conqueioi, the despised race learned, with transports of delight, tint one 
of themselves, Nicholas Bieakspoai,had been elevated to the papal thioiic, 
and had held out his foot to he kissed by ambassadors sprang from the 
noblest houses of Normandy It was a national as well as a religious 
ftclmg that diew great multitudes to the shrine of Becket, whom they 
regal ded os the enemy of then enemies Whetliei he was a Norman or a 
Saxon may he doubted but there is no doubt that he peiished by Noiman 
hands, and that the Saxons cherished his memory with peculiar tendeiness 
and xeneiation, and, in, their popular poetry, represented him as one of 
their ow n race A successor of Becket w os foremost among the i efractory 
magnates who obtained tint charter which secured the pri ileges loth of the 
Norman baions and of the baxon yeomanry How great a part the Roman" 
Catholic ecclesiastics subsequently had in the abolition of villenage we leam 
from the unexceptionable testimony of Sir 1 homos Smith, one of the ablest 
Pi otestant counsellors of Elizabeth WTien the dyingslai ebolderosked for the 
last son aments, Ins spiritual attendants regulwly adjured him, as he loved 
his soul, to emancipate his brethren for w horn Chnst had died So success 
fully had the Church used her formidable machinery that, before the Refor- 
mation came, she had enfranchised almost all the bondmen in the kingdom ex- 
cept her ow ii, w ho, to do her justice, seem to have been x eiy tenderly treated 
There can he iio doubt that, when these two gicat icvolutions had been*^ 
euected, our forefathers were by far the best governed people jn Europe 
During three hundred years the social s\ stem had been in a constant course 
of imptov ement Under the first Plantagencts there had been barons able 
to bid defiance to the sovereign, and peasants degraded to the level of ihe 
swtne and oxen which they tended The exorbitant power of the baron 
had been gradually reduced Tlie condition of the peasant had been 
graciuaHv elevated Between the aristocracy and the working people had 
sprang lip a middle class, agricultural and commercial There was still. 
It may be, more mequahtj than is favourable to the hippmess and virtue 
or our species but no man was altogether above the restraints of law , and 
no man was altogether bclovv its protection 
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Tint the political institutions of £nghnd uerc, at this only pciiod, 
icgardcd b> the English uilh pndc and affection, and by the most 
cnliglitcncd men of ncighbouiing nations a\ith admiration and envy, is 
prosed by the dearest csidencc But touching the nature of lliosc msli* 
tiitioas there has been much dishonest and acrimonious conlioscrsy 

The historical literature of England has nuked suffered gricsously from 
a circumstance avhich has not a little contributed to her pioj- Tiicmi 
pent) Ihc change, great as it is, ulndi hti polity has under- iii'iTu'?/* 
gone during the last si\ centuries, has been the tfiect of gradual 
development, not of demolition and rcconslu.clion The pre- miulU irci 
sent constitution of our country is, to the conslilulion under ' '' 
which she flounshed five hundred years ago, what the tiec is to the sapling, 
what the man is to the bov riieallciation has been gicat Yet theie 
never was a moment at wliieh the chief 1 art of what e\istcd was not old 
A polity thus formed must abound in anomalies But foi the evils arising 
from mere anomalies we have ample compciUfaiion Otiui sotitlu-s pos- 
sess written consliiutions more symmetrical But no other society has 
yet succeeded m uniting revolution with prcsciiption, progress with stabi 
lily, the cncigv of youth with the raajtslv of mimunorial antiquity. 

Ihis great blessing, however, has its drawbacks and one ot those draw 
backs IS that every source of mfomialion as to oui caily bisloiy lias btea 
poisoned bv partv spirit \s there is no country where statesmen have 
been so much under the mnucucc of the past so there is no country v\ here 
historians have been so much under the mnueiicc of the piescnt Belw cen 

these two things, indeed, there is a natural connection Where lii*-lory is 
regarded merely as a picture of life and manners, 01 as a collection of espe- 
rimcuts from vv Inch general ma\inis of ci\ il w isdom may be dmv.Ti, a v\ liter 
lies under no very pressing teniptaliun to misrepresent tiansnctions of 
ancient date But where Instory is icgnidcd as a lepovitoiy of title-deeds, 
on vvhicli the rights of govcmmenla and nations depend, the motive to 
falsificatioii becomes .almost irresistible A Z* rcnchm.an is not now impelled 
by any strong intciest eilhci to esaggerate oi to undenate the power of the 
Kings of the house of Valois 1 he privileges of the Slates General, of the 
States of Bntanny, of tlie Stales of Buigundy, aie to him mallcis of as little 
pnclical importance as the constitution of the Jewish Sanhcdimi 01 of the 
Amphiclyomc Council I he gulph of a great revolution completely scpai 
ales the new from the old system No such chasm div ides the cvislcnce 
of the English nation into two distinct parts Our Jaws and customs have 
never been lost m general and iircpainblc nun With us the picccdcnts of 
the middle ag&s me still valid precedents, and .arc still cited, on thcgiavest 
occasions, by the most eminent statesmen 1 or csamplc, v\ hen King 
Gcoigc the Ihird was attacked by the malady which made him incapable 
of perforiniHg his icgal functions, and when the most distinguished lawycis 
and politic'ans differed widely as to the course which ought, msuchciicum- 
slanccs, to be pursued, the Houses of Parliament w ould not piocccd to 
discu«s any plan of legency till all the precedents which were to be found 
111 our ann.als, from the earliest times, had lieeii collected and arranged 
Committees w ere appointed to examine the ancient lecoids of the realm 
The first ease reported was that of the yeai 1217 , much impoilance was 
attached to the eases of 1326, of 1377, and of 1422 but the case which 
was justly considered as most m point was that of 1455 Thus m oiu 
country the dearest interests of parties have ficquently been slaked on the 
results of the researches of antiquaries Ihc inevitable consequence was 
that our antiquancs conducted then icseaichcs m the spirit of partisans 

It IS therefore not surprising that those who have vviittcn conceining the 
htmls of prciogalivc and liberty in the old polity of England, should gcnci 
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•illy Invc <>lio\vn tlic temper, not of judges I’l't 6f nngrj tncl imcamlitl 
idvocalcs I'or they nerc discussing, not a spccuKtive nnttcr, but a 
nntlcr Atlncli Imd a direct nnd practical connection w ith the most momentous 
and exciting disputes of their own day From the commencement of the 
long contest between die Parliament and the Stuarts down to the time 
when the pretensions of the Stinits ceased to be formidable, few questions 
were practically more important than the question whcthci the administra- 
tion of that familj had or liad not been in nccoidoncc w nli the anaent con- 
sUluUon of the kingdom This question could be decided only bj reference 
to the records of preceding reigns Braclon and Ilcla, the Mirror of 
Justice and the Rolls of Parliament, a ere mnsicl ed to find iirclcxu. for the 
excesses of the Star Chamber on one side, and of the High Court of Jus- 
tice on the other Dunng n long course of years cveiy Whig histonaii was 
anxious to prose that the old Ln^ltsh goxcmmcntwasallbut itpubhcaii, 
c\ery lory historian to proxe that it was all but dtsnotic , 

Witbsudi feelings, both parlies looked into die clironiclcs of the middle 
ages Roth readily found wbat they sought , and both obstinately icfuscd 
to see any dung but w hat they sought 1 he champions of the Stuarts could 
easily point out instances of oppression exercised on the subject I he do 
fenders of the Roundheads could os cosily produce instances of actcrminexl 
and successful resistance olTercd to Uic crown The loncs quoted, from 
ancient writings, expressions almost as sers ilc os \ ere heard from the pulpit 
of Mainwaniig llie Whigs discos ered cxprcs.ions os bold and sciere nS 
nny that resounded fiom the judgment scat of Bradshaw One set of 
writers adduced numcioiis instances m which Kings had extorted money 
w itlioiit the authority of Parliament Another set cited cases m w Inch the 
Parliament had assumed to itself the power of mfliclmg punishment on 
King. Those who saw' only one half of the ci idencc w oiild ha\ e concluded 
lint the Phntagonets were as absolute as the Sultans of T iirkcy , tlioic 
who saw only the other half would haxc concluded that the Planlagciiets 
bad as little real power as the Doges of Venice, and both conclusions 
would haxc been equally remote from the tratli 
The old English go\ eminent was one of a class of limited monarchies 
Natun-or "h'cli Sprang up m Western Europe during the middle ages, 
theiimtud and xxlucli, notwithstanding many dixcrsitiCs, l>orc to one 
oftliL inid another a strong family likeness lint there should Ime been 
diLTsfes. sucii ^ likeness is not strange The countries m which tho>-e 
monarchies arose had been pi ounces of the same great cinhsed 
cmpiic, and bad becnoxcrnin and conquered, about the same time, by 
tribes of the same rude and x\ mill e nation 'Iheyxxere members of the 
same great coalition against Tslam Jlicy x cie in comimimon xi ith the 
same supeib and ambitious Cluircli 1 heir polity iialiimlly look Uic «:ame 
form They had insiitulions derived partly from impcnal Rome, partly 
from papal Rome, partly from the old Germany All had Kings , and in all 
the kingly office became by degrees strictly lieieditary All had nobles 
bcaiiug titles which had ongimlly indicated military rani ”1 he dignity of 
kmghtliood, the rules of heraldry, were common to all All liad richly 
endowed ecclesiastical establishment^ municipal corporations enjoying 
large franchises, and senates whose consent was necessary to the validity of 
^ some public acts 

Of these kindred constitutions the English was, from ah early period, 
reputed the best The prerogatives of the sovcicign 
^ undoubtedly extensive The spJnt of religion and the 
spirit of cluxalry concurred to exalt his dignity The sacred oil 
liad been poll! ed on his head. It was no -disparagement lo the bravest 
and noblest knights to knc^l at his l^t Ills' person w*!* :jnviolable IIc"^ 
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nlonewjis entitled to coinolvc the Estates of tlic lealmi he could at his 
j2jleisuie dismiss them , and his assent was necessaiy to all then Icgislatne 
acts He uais the chief of the executive administration, the sole oigan of 
communication 111111 foreign powers, the captaia of the military and naval 
forces of the state, the fountain of justice, of meicy, and of honour He 
had large powers for flie regulation of trade It nos by him that money 
was corned, that weights and measures uere fixed, that mails and haiens 
were appointed His ecclesiastical patronage was immense His hetcdi* 
tary rcienues, economically administered, siilTiccd to meet the ordinary 
charges of goicmment His own domains weie of vast extent He Was 
also feudal lord paramount of the 11 hole soil of his hingdom, and, in that 
capacitj, possessed many lucmtne and many formidable rights, ivliich 
enabled him to annoy and depress those who thn aited linn, and to enncli 
and aggrandise, without any cost to' himself, tliose who enjoyed his favour 

But ins poiiei, though ample, 11 as limited by three great constitutional 
jirmciiiles, so ancient tliat none can say when they began to exist, so 
potent that their natural deielopment, continued through many Liminiions 
generations, has pVodiiccd the order of things under which we 
now live 

Eirst, llie Hing could not legislate uithout the consent of his Parliament 
Secondly, he could impose no tax iiithout the consent of his Pailiament 
Thirdly, he 11 as bound to conduct theexecutne administration according to 
the laws of the land, and if he brohe those laws, his advisers and Ins agents 
were responsible 

Ho candid Tory will deny that these pimciples had, fii e hundred years 
ago, acquired the authority of fundamental rules. On tlie other hand, no 
"candid whig will afiinn that they were, till a later peliod, cleared fiom all 
ambiguity, 01 followed out to all their consequences A constitution of 
"the middle ages was not, like a constitution of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century, created entire by a single act, and fully set forth in a single docu- 
ment It is only in a refined and speculative age that a polity is constructed 
on s} stem In rude societies the progress of goitrnment resembles the 
progress of language and of i eisification Rude societies have language, 
ard often copious and energetic language , but they have no scientific 
giammar, no definitions of nouns and icrbs, no names for declensions, 
moods, tenses, and voices Rude soaeties haie versification, and often 
1 eisification of great power and sweetness but they haie no metrical 
canons , and tlie miiistiel whose niimbcis, regulated solely by his ear, aic 
the delight of his audience, w ould himself be unable to say of hoiv many 
dactyls and liochees each of his lines consists As eloquence exists, befoie 
■gntax, and Song before piosodj', so government may exist m a high degree 
of excellence long bcfoie the limits of Icgislatne, executive, and judicial 
power Ime been tiaccd with piccision 

It was thus in our couiitrj The line ivhich bounded the royal pieroga- 
tne, though in gcneial sufficiently clear, had not eveiywlicre been drawn 
with accuracy and distinctness Thcie was, therefore, near the border 
"Omc debatable giound on which incursions and reprisals continued to take 
place, till, after ages of strife, plain and durable landmarks weie at length 
set up It may be mstiuctive to note in what way, and to what extent, our 
ancient sovereigns were 111 the habit of violating the three great pnnciples 
' by which the liberties of the nation were piotected 

Ho English King has ever laid claim to the general legislative powei 
The most violent and impel ions Plantagenet never fancied himself com- 
petent to enact, walhout the consent of his great council, that a jury should 
consist of ten persons instead of twelve, tliat a widow’s dower should be a 
foutth part nislead of a third, tint perjury should be a fclonj, or that the 
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custom ofga\cIkmd should be introduced into Yorkshire* But the King 
had the power of pardoning offenders , and there is one point at wliiUiihe 
power of pardoning and the power of legislating seem to fade into each 
other, andmaj easil>, at least in a simple age, be confounded A peail 
statute IS Mrtiially annulled if the penalties which it imposes are legulaily 
romttted as often os they are incurred The soicrcign avas undoubtedly 
competent to remit penalties without limit He was therefore competent 
to annul tartually a penal statute It might seem tliat there could be no 
serious objection to his domg formally what he might do airtuall} Thus, 
with the help of subtle and courtly lawjera, grew up on the doubtful froii 
tier which separates executive from legislative functions, that great anomalj 
known as the dispensing power 

That the King could not impose taxes w itliout the consent of Parliament 
IS admitted to haie been, from time immeinonal, a fundamental law of 
England It was among the articles which John was compelled by the 
Barons to sign Edward the First xentured to break through the rule , 
bu^ able, po \erful, and popidar as he was, he encountered an opposition 
to which he found it expedient to yield He coxenanted accoidingly m 
express terms, for himself and his heirs, that they would nexer again levy 
any aid without the assent and goodwill of tlie Estates of die realm Ills 
pow erful and x ictorious grandson attempted to x lolate this solemn compact 
but the attempt was strenuously xvitbstood At length the PJantagenets 
gaxe up the point m despair but diough they ceased to infringe the laxv 
openly, they occasionallj contmed, b> cxading it, to procutc an extiuordi* 
narj supply for a temporarj purpose They w ere intcrdicicd from taxing , 
but they claimed the nght of begging ana borrowing Tliey therefore 
sometimes begged m a tone not easily to be distinguished from that of 
command, and sometimes borrowed with small thought of repaying But 
the fact that they thought it iiecessarj to disguise their exactions under the 
names of bencx olcnccs and loans sufficicntlj prox es that the authority of the 
great consliUitional rule xvas umxcrsally recognised 

Ihe principle that the King of England was bound to conduct the ad 
ministration according to laxx, and tfaa^ if he did aiiydiing against laxr, Ins 
adxisers and "^ents were answerable, was established ataxerj early period, 
as the sex ere judgments pionoimccd and executed on many ro>al faxountes 
sufficiently prox e It is, hoxx ex er, certain that the nghts of indix iduals w ere 
often Molaied by the Plantagencts, and that the injured parties were often 
unable to obtain redress According to law no Englishman could be ar- 
rested or detained m conlincment merely by the mandate of the ‘■oxercign 
In fact, persons obnoxious to the goxcrriment were frequently impnsoucd 
without an> other autlioritj than a roxal order According to law, tor- 
ture, the dLsgrace of the Roman jurisprudence, could not, m any circum- 
stances, be inflicted on an English subjccu Nexcrtheless, during the 
troubles of the fifteenth centurj , a rack xx as introduced into tl e Tow er, and 
xxas occasionallj used under the plea of political necessitx But it would 
be a great error to infer from such irregularities that the English inonarchs 
X ere, cither in tlieoij or m practice, absolute Welixc iiiahighlj cixih'cd 
socictj, through which intclltgencc is so rapidlv diffused by means of the 
press and of the post-oflice that any gross act of oppression committed m 
anj part of our island is, in a few hours discussed by millions If thesox e-, 
reign w ere now to immure a subject in defiance of flie wnt of Habeas Corpus, 
or to put a conspirator to the torture the whole nation xxould be instantly 
cl^tnned bv the new s In the middle ages the state of society w as x idely 
different Rarely and with great difficnl^ did the wrongs oC individuals 
w excclicntij pat bj Mr Hallam, in the first clnptcr of Iiis ConsUtutioral 
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come to tlie knowledge of the public A man might be illegally conGned 
dunng mm) months in the castle of Carlisle or Nonvich , md no whisper 
of the 'transaction might reach London It is highly .probable that the- 
rack had been many > ears in use-before the gieat majority of the nation 
had the least suspicion that it w as e\ er employed. Nor w ere our ancestors 
by any means so much alive as we arc to the importance of maintaining 
-greaf general rules We have been taught by long eapenence that we can- 
not wiUiout danger suffer any breach of the-constitution to pass unnoticed 
It IS therefore now iinnersally held that a goiemment which minecessarily 
, exceeds its pow eis ought to be Msited wath seieie parliamentary censure, 
and Uiat a goiemment which, under the piessuie of a great exigency, and 
with pure intentions, has exceeded its powers, ought without delay to apply 
to Pailnment for an act of indemnity But such weie not the feelings of 
the Englishmen of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries They w'cre little 
disposed to contend foi a principle merely as a pnnciple or to cry out 
against an irregularity w'hich w as not also felt to be a grievance. As long 
ns the general spirit of the administration wns mild and popular, they weie 
aiillmg to allow some latitude to their soaeieign If, for ends generally 
acknowledged to be good, he exerted a vigour bejond the law, they not 
only forgave but applauded him, and, avhile they enjoyed security and pio- 
spenty under his rule, were but too ready to believe that whoever had in- 
curred his displeasure had desen ed it But to this indulgence there was a 
limit, nor was that King wise who presumed far on the forbearance of 
the English people They might sometimes allow' him to oierstep the con- 
stitutional line- but they also claimed the prnilege of oierstepping that 
line themselves, whcnevei his encroachments were so senous as to excite 
alarm ~ If, not content with occasionally oppressing individuals he dared to 
oppress great masses, his subjects promptly appealed to the laws, and, that 
appeal failing, appealed as piomptly to the God of battles 
Our forefathers might indeed, safelj tolerate a king in a few excesses, for 
they had in resene a check which soon brought the fieicest and Resistance 
proudest king to reason, the check of physical force It is difti- anoriimary 
cult for an Englishman of the nineteenth century to image to 
himself the facility and rapidity with which, four hundred years 
ago, tins check was applied The people hate long unlearned 
the use of arms The art of war has been carried to a perfection iin- 
1 nown to former ages , and the knowledge of that art is confined to a 
particular class A bundled thousand soldiers, well disciplined and 
commanded, will keep dowai ten millions of ploughmen and aitisans R 
few regiments of household troops are sufiicient to overaw'e all the discon- 
tented spirits of a large capital In the meantime the effect of the constant 
progress of wealth has been to make insurrection far more temble to 
tliihking men than maladministration Immense sums have been expended 
on works w'hich, if a rebellion broke out, might pensh in a few hours 
riie mass of moiable wealth collected in the shops and warehouses of 
London alone exceeds fiae hundredfold that which the whole island con- 
tained in. the dajs of the Plantagenels, and, if the goaemment aiere siib- 
a'erted by phjsical force, all this raoaable aacalth avonld be exposed to 
imminent risk ot spoliation and destruction Still gi eater avonld be the 
risk to public credit, on w hich thousands of families directly depend for 
subsistence, and aaitli which the credit of the avhole ^commercial ai'orld is 
inseparablv connected It is no exaggeration to say that a ciail war of a 
week on English gipund avonld noaa produce disasters which would be felt 
from the Hoangho to the hlissoim, and of aahich the traces aioiild be 
discernible at the distance of a'centprv In such a state of society resist- 
ance must bt regarded as a cure more desiieralc than almost any malady 
Vot I, ' ' - « 
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which cat! ifllict ihc stale la the middle ages, on life cdntnrvj rcsisl-uice l 
was an ordinary remedy for political distcmpeis,' a remedy which w'os , 
alwajs at hand, and winch, though doubtless slnrp at the moment, pro ' 
duced no deep or lasting ill efTccts If a popular chief raised his staildaid 
in a popular cause, an incgular army could he assembled m a daj Regu- 
lar army there was none, Eaety man had a slight tincture of soldiership, 
and scarcely any man moie than a slight tincture llie national wealth 
donsistcd chiefly m flocks and herds, in the harvest of the 5 ear, and in the 
simple buildings inhabited by the people All the furniture, the stock of 
shops, the machineiy which could be found in the realm, w as of less value 
Oian the propcity which some single parishes now 'contain Manufac- 
tures wcie rude, credit avas almost unknown Society, therefore, reco 
aered from the shock as soon as the actiaal conflict avas over. The calami- 
ties of civil aaar aveie conflnedto the slaughter on the field of battle,' and 
to a few subsequent evecutions and confiscations In a week the peasant 
a\as driving his team and flic esquire flying Ins hawks oaer the field of 
Towton or of Bosworth, as af aao extraordanary ea'ent had interrupted the 
regular course of human life 

More than a hundred and sixty years haae'now elapsed since the English 
people have by force subaerted a*go\emment Duiang the hundred and ' 
siMy years aahicli preceded the union of the Roses, nine Kings reigned m 
England Si\ of these nine Kings aveic deposed Fiae lost their liaes ns _ 
a\ ell as their crow ns It is evident, therefore, that any comparison betaa een 

our ancient and our modem polity must lead to most erroneous conclusions, 
unless large allouance be made for the effect of that restraint ailncli resis- 
tance and the feat of resistance Coaislaiatly imposed on the PlantagenctS 
As our ancestors had against tyranny a most important secuutv which we 
want, they might safely dispense with some secunties to which we justly 
attach the highest importance As we cannot, avilhout the iisk of eaals 
from which the imagination recoils, employ physical force as a check on , 
misgovernmcnt, it is eaidently om wisd6m to keep all the constitutional 
checks on misgoacmment in the highest stale of cfliciency, to waldi will! 
jealousy the first beginnings of encroachment, and never to Sufler irr^l 
lanlies, caen when harmless m themselves, to pass unchallenged, lest they ~ 
acquire the force of picccdenls Four huudicd years ago such minute 
Msplauce might avcll seem aiimccessarj A nation of hardy archers and 
spearmen mignt, avith small nsk to its libeilids, contiiae at some illegal, 
acts on the part of a prince aa hose general administration aias good, and' 
Whose throne aaas not defended by a single company of legulai soldiers h 
Under this system, rude as it may appear aahen compared witla those ' 
elaborate Constitutions of aa Inch the last seaenty years have been fniitfiil, 
tlae English long enjoy cd a. large measure of freedom and happiness 1 hough, 
durmg the feeble leign of Ilenry the Sixth, the »tate was torn, fust by 
factionc, and at length by ciail war, though Edward the rouithaaas a 
prince of dissolute and imperious character , though Richard the 1 bird has , 
generally been repicscntcd as a monster of depraaity , though the exactions 
of Henry the Seaenth caused great rtpining , it is certain that our an- 
cestors, under tliosc Kings, weie far better goacmed than the Belgians 
under Philip, sumamed the Good, or the French under that Lenas aihb was 
otyleil the Father of his people Eaen aahilc the wars of the Roses weie 
acliialh raging, our country appears to haac been 11a a happier condition 
than the neighbouring re-'lms durmg years of profound peace Comiiics 
w ns one of the most enlightened statesmen of his time He had seen all 
the ncliesl and most highly ci\ ilised patts of the Continent. He had lived 
in the opulent towns of FlaudCrs, the Manchesters and Liverpools of the 
tiflccnth century lie had aiMted Florence, recently adorned ha the mag- ‘ 
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nificoirc of Lorenzo, and Venice, not ^cthvnnWed liy flic confcdciitcs of 
Cambmy This eminent nnn deliberately pionoiwccd Entjhnd to be the 
‘ best gosemed countij of n*hich he had nnv knowledge Her consiitittioii 
he cmplftlically designated as a just awl holy thing, which, while it jno- 
tecteil the people, realh sttengthened tlie hands of a prince who respc<,tcd 
U Inito other country, he said, w ere men socfTcclually secured fiom wrong 
i he calaimtic> produced In onnntcstiiM. wars seemed to him lobe confined to 
the nobles and the figbling men, and to lease no traces such ns he had been 
accustomed to see eKcwlicic,'!!© ruined dwellings, no depopulated cities 
It was not onlv by the cfliclencj of the restraints imposed on. the roy al 
prerogative that England was advantageously distingmshed fiom ivoiusr 
me>l of the ncighbonnng coiuitrns A. peculiarity equally 
'important, tliongh less noticed, was the rchlion m winch the iKistowitj 
notuhty stood licre to the coiimioiialtr There v,'as a slroi g hereditarv 
nristotrau but it was of all hereditarv anstocraeics the least insolent 
and evclusivc Jl had none of the invidious chancier of a caste It 
V ns constantly lacciving members fiom the people, and const inflv 
sending down memhew to mingle with the people Any gcntkman 
m^ht become a pcci, the younger son of a peer was but a gcntkman 
Grandsons of peers yielded precedence to newly made knights Ihc 
dignity of knighthood was not lievond the reach of any man who could by 
diligence and Ihnft realise a good estate, ot who could attract notice bv Ins 
valour in a battle or a siege It was regarded as no disparagement foi the 
aaugbtcr of a Duke, nay', of a royal Duke, to espouse a distinguished com- 
noner rinis, '?ir jolin ITov anl marriCfl the daughter of IJioinas Mow. 
Jbnty, Did c of ICorfoU, Sir Kichatd Pole married the Countess of Salts* 
bury, dauglUci of George Duke of Clarence Good blood was indeed held 
m high lespect* bit between good blood and the privileges of peerage 
there was, most foihihatcly for our country, no necossaiy connection 
Pedigrees as long, end scutcheons as old, were to be found out of the 
House of Lords as in it There were new men a, ho bore the highest 
titles There w ere untitled men, w ell know n to be descended from kinghis 
avJio liad Imvl en the ba\on ranks at Hastings, and sealed the walls of 
Teiusalcm There w ere lloliuiis. Mow biay s, Dc Veres, nay, kinsmen of tlio 
iloU'^ of Pkiitagcnct, with no higher addition than thatofLsquiic, andwafli 
no civil pnvalcgca beyond those enjoyed by every faimci and shopkecpei 
'iherc was Uieicfore heie no line like tlnlwhicb in some otliei coimtncs 
divided the palnaati from the plebeian The y toman was not inclined to 
murmur at dignities to which his own children might rise Ihegiandct 
was not inclined to insult ackss into which Ins own children must descend 
After the wars of York and Lancaster, the links wh tU connected the 
nobility and the commonaltv iKcainc closer and moic numerous tlmiicvei 
The extent of the dc'-tiucliou winch had fallen on the old avistoeracy may 
be inferred from a single cvraimslancc In Ibe ycat 1451 Henry' tbe Sixth 
summoned fifty flirec tcmpoial Loids to Parliament The temporal Lords 
summoned by Henry the Seventh to the Parhanicnl of 1485 w ere only 
twenty nine, and of these several had recently been elevated to the peerage 
DUnng the followang century the tanks of the nobihly w ere largely re* 
cniitcd from among the gentry The constitution of the House of Com* 
mens tended greatly to promote the eahitary intennivtuic of clas'ies Tlie 
knight of tlie shire w is the cnmiecling link between the baion and the 
jshopkeeper On the same benches on which sate the goldsmiths, drapers, 
and groccis, who had liccn leturned to Parliament by tbe commertmL 
towns, sale also members who, m any other countiy, would have been 
, callctl noblemen, hcicdilary lords of manors, entitled to liold courts and to 
lioai coat'aimoui, and able lo trace back an honourable descent fluough 
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imny gdiicitilions Some of them ■\\ere younger sons •mtl brothers of 
lords Others could hoist of even lojil blood At length the eldest son 
of an Eirl of Bedford, called in comtes} by the second title of his father, ~ 
olfeied himself is candidate for a seat in die House of Commons, and Ins 
example was followed by others Seated in that House, the heirs of the < 
great peers naturally became as zealous for its pm ileges as. anj of the 
humble burgesses iv iih avhom they ai ere mingled riius our democracy avis, 

from an early period, the most aristocratic, and our aristocracy the most 
democratic in the aa odd , a pecuhanty aa Inch has fasted doavn to the present ’ 
daj, and aahich has produced many important moral and political eflccls 

The government of Henry the Seventh, of his son, and of lus grand 
childien avis, on the aahole, more arbitrary than that of tbc Planta- 
Covcm genets Personal character may in some degree explain the dif 
Todo^"'® courage and force of aaillaaere common to all the 

men and aaomen of the House of Tudor They exercised their 
power duimg a penod of a hundred and taventy years, always a\ilh 
vigour, often with Violence, sometimes with cnielty Ihej, in imita- 
tion of the dynasty avhicli had preceded them, occasionally invaded the 
Tights of the subject, occasionally exacted taxes under the name of 
loans and gifts, and occasionally dispensed aaith penal statutes naa, 
though theyneaer presumed to enact any permanent laaa by their own 
authority, they occasionally took upon themselves, aahen Paihament aaas 
not sitting, to meet tcmporaiy exigencies by temporary edicts It was, 
hoaa ever, impossible for the ludots to cairy oppression beyond a certaui 
,/ point for they had no armed force, and they av ere surrounded by an armed _ 
people Their palace aVaS^uarded by a fcav domestics aa hom the array of 
a single shire, oi of a single waul of London, could aailh ease have oatr- 
pow eied These haughty princes avere theiefore under a restraint stronger 
than any aahich meie laav can impose, under a restraint aahich did not, 
indeed, preaent them from sometimes ticating an indiaidual in an arbitrary 
and eacnina barbarous manner, but which effectually seemed the nation 
against general and long continued oppression They might safely be 
tyiants aaithm the precincts of the court but it aa'as necessary for them to ' 
aaatch aaith constant anxiety the temper of the country Henry the 
Eighth, for example, encountered no opposition aahen heaaashed to send 
Buckingham and Suney, Anne Boleyn and Lady SalLsbiny, to the scaffold 
But avhen, without the consent of Parliament, he demanded of Ins subjects 
a contribution amounting to one sixUi of then goods, he soon found it 
necessary to refract The cry of hundreds of thousands was that they 
were English and not Fiench, freemen and not slaacs In Kent the royal 
commissioners fled foi their ha cs In Suffolk four Uiousand men appeared 
in arms Tlie King’s lieutenants m that county anuily exerted themselves 
to raise an army J hose aaho did not join m the insurrection declared that 
they would not fight against their brethren m such a quarrel Henry, 
proud and self willed as he was, shrank, not without leason, fiom a con- 
flict with the roused spiiit of the nation He had before Ins eyes the fate 
of his piedcccbsois aaho had peiished at Beikeley and Ponifrot He not 
only cancelled his illegal commissions, he not only granted a general 
pardon to all the inalecontents , but he publicly and solemnly apoloinsed ’ 
foi Ins mfraclion of the laaa s 

His conduct, on tins occasion, avell illistrates the whole pohea of his 
house Tlie temper of the princes of that line was hot, and their spirit 
high but they understood the character of the nation which they goa erned, 
and neacr oiict, like some of their predecessois, and some of flieir sue 
cessors, caiutd obrtinncy to a fatal point The discretion of the Tudors 
was such, that thur power, thougir-at w as ofitn iqsisied, was ncaci sub 
a -v '■ 
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Tcr^ccL 'ilie mgn of e\cry oi c of them wns dJsWrhcd bj fonmdible 
(iiicontenii but the gv>\cmmenf‘v‘3s alwnjs tbit cither to soothe the 
mutineers or to conquer and punish them Sometimes, by luncly conces- 
sions, It suv,cecdcd in nicrtuig cml hostiUucs , but in gencnl it &,ood 
firhi, and callcvl for help on the nation 'lie nation obejed the caP, ralheil 
round tlic soiercign '’Ud cnablctl Inm to quell die dis'^ucctcd mironti 

Thus fw't the age of Henn the 1 hird to the agt of Elizabeth England 
grcir and llonrishcd umier a pohtj iihich contained the germ of our present 
bistitudons nnd nhicii, though not \cry eaactK defined, or leiy eaactlv 
olisencd, ir'*s jet elfectuallj prcicntcd from degtnciating into despot- 
ism, bj tic aw cm wl ich the goiemors stood of the sjnnt and strength 
of tliegoierncil 

31ut such a poh'y is miteil onlj to a parlictilar stage in the progress of 
socictw lie same crusts which produce •’ diiasion of labour in Uie 
peaceful ai-l« mint at length make war a (ustinct science and a distinct 
trade A tune amieswhen the use of arms begini to octupj the entire 
atttnMon bf a scpariie class It soon appears that peasants and burgher-, 
how Cl cr brave, art unable to 'land thur ground against vettran solditr« 
whose who’e lift Is a preparation forthedav ofbaltlt, whose nerves have 
btcn braced bv long familian'v w.th danger, and whose movements have 
a\V Vheprecis'on of tlockv oik It vs fownvl that Vlvu defence of v atvows caw 
no longer be ^tly entnisttd to w amors taktii from the plough or the 
loom for a campaign of fortv davs If •‘nv state forms a great regular 
army, the boraenng states must imitate the esample, or must submit to a 
foreign aoke. Bti^ \ hen a great regular annj cwists limited monarchy, 
such as it was in the middle ages, can cvist no longer liie sovereign is 
rt oace emancipated from wha, had been iht chief restraint on lus power , 
and he irevitablv liecomcs absolute, unless he is subjected to checks such 
as would be superfitous uia soeictj where all ait soldiers occasion''!!), 
and none permanentlv 

With the d''nger came al-o the means of escape In the monarchies 
of the middle ages the j-ov cr of the sw ord btlongea to the pnnee , 
but the power of the purse belonged to the naiior , and theBPnsn.ii « 
progress of civihsatioa, as it made the swontof the prince more Su 
and more formidable to the nat on m'‘dc the purse ot the nation J „ 
more and more nccessaij to the pnnee IIis hcrcditarj revenues ai^oiu e 
would no longer sufnee, even for the cxjicnscs of civil government. 

It was vtlerlv impossible that, without a rr^ular and extensive sjslem 
of taxation ife could keep ri constant cfiiciencv a great bodj of disciplined 
troops, ITic pohtv whidi the parliamentar) assemblies of Europe ougnt 
to have adopted v as to take their stand firmlj on their constitutional right 
to give or wi’hliold moacj, and resolmtlj to rtfuse funds for the siippoit 
of armies, till ample securities had been provided agmnst dcspobsm 

This w ISC policy was follow cd in our counirv alone In the ncighbonnng 
kingdoms great militan establishments were formed , no new safeguards 
for public libcrtj were devised, and the con'cquentc was, that the old 
parhamcntaij institutions cvcijvhere ceased to exist In Eiance, whcic 
they had alvvavs been feeble, Ihej languished, and at length aied of mere 
^ weakness In Spam, where thej had been as strong as in anj part of 
Europe^ they struggled fierceU for life but struggled too late, nie 
iiiechanics of Toledo and Valladolid vainlv defended the pnv ilcges of the 
Castilum Cortes against the veteran battalions of Charles the Fifth As 
aainl} in the next generation, did the atizens of Saragossa stand up against 
Fhihp the Second, for theol4 constitution of Aragon One after another, 
the great national councils of the continental monarchies, councils once 
scarce! j less proud and povjerful than those which sate at Westminster, 
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sanTC into utter insignificance If tlicv met, they met merely as our Con- 
vocation now meets, to go through some venerable forms 
In England events took a di^ercnt course This singular fclicit} slic 
The rnoiuh owed chiefly to her insular situation Before the end of tlie 
SvQiw “ fifleentli century gicat mijitary establishments were indispens- 
exccpiion. able to the digmtj, and even to the safety, of the French and 
Castiban monarchies If cither of those two powers had disarmed,, ' 
it would soon have been compelled to submit to the dictation of 
the other But England, protected by the sea ngninst im asion, and 
rarely engaged mwailikc operations on the Continent, was not, as jet, 
under the necessity of einploying regular troops The sixteenth century, 
the seventeenth century, found her still ‘without a standing army At the 
commencement of the sev entcenth century political science had made con- 
siderable progiess The fate of the Spanish Cortes and of tin. French 
States General had giv tn solemn warning to our Parliaments , and jour 
Parhamenls, fully aw'are of the nature and magnitude of the danger, 
adopted, in good time, a system of tactics which, after a contest protiactcd 
tlirough three generations, was at length successful - 

Almost every writer who has treated of that contest has been desirous to^ 
show that his own party was the party which was struggling to preserve the' 
old constitution unaltered The truth, how ev er, is that the old constiiutiun - 

could not be preserved unaltered Alan, beyond the control of human 
wisdom, had decreed that there should no longer be governments of that 
peculiar class which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had been , 
common throughout Europe Tlie question, tlicrcfore, was not whether ' 
oui polity should undergo a change, but what the nature of the change 
should be The introduction of a new and mighty force had disturbed the - 
whole cquilibiium, and had turned one limited moiiardiy after another 
into an absolute monarchy What had happened elsewhere would 
assuredly have happened here, unless the balance had been redressed by a 
great transfci of power from the crown to the parliament Our princes 
were about to have at their command means of coeicioii such as no Elan 
tageiiet or Tudor had ever possessed They must inevitably have become 
despots, unless they had been, at the same lime, placed under rcstiamts to 
which no Plantagenet or ludot had ever been subject 
It seems certain, therefore, that, had none hut political causes been at 
TheRcfor vvoik, tliesevcntcenth century would not haveiiassed avvav vvith- 
iS’eacS'* conflict between our Kings and their Parliaments 

But other causes of perhaps greater potency contnbiited to pro^ , 
tluce the same effect While the government of the Tudotsvvas in its 
highest vigour, an event look place whidi has coloured thc-dcstinies 
of all Chnslian nations, and m an especial manner Uie destinies of Eng 
land Twice during the middle ages the mind of Europe had nsen up 
against tli6 domination of Home The first insurrection broke out in ' 
the south of France The ciieigy of Innocent the Thud, the zeal of the - 
young orders of Francis and Dominic, and the ferocity of the Crusaders 
whom the priesthood let loose on an unwarlike popidafion, crushed the 
Albigensian Churches The second Reformation had iLs ongiii in England, 
and spread to Bohemia The Council of Constance, by removjnn-^me , 
ecclesiastical disordcis which had given scandal to Christendom ^d the 
princes of Europe, by unsparingly usmg fire and sword against the heretics, 
succeeded in arresting and turning back the movement. Nor is this much ' 
to be lamented Ihe sjmpathics of a Protestant, it is true, will natumlly 
^ be on the side of the Albigensians and of the Lollards Yet an enlightened 
and temperate Protestant will perhaps be cfisposed to doubt whether the 
success, either of the Albigensians or of the Lollards, would, on the whole. 
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li’" L jnonioleJ llic Inppin nuA \ irluc of nnnkmcl Comipl ns Uio 
Church of Rome was, there is reason to belietc that, if tint Church had 
been overthrown in the twclfitli oi even in tlic fourteenth centuiy, the 
vacant space would have been ocaipicAb> some system more coirupt still 
llu-rewas then, tlirough tin, greater pail of Lui ope, vert little knowledge, 
end that little was connned to, the elergv Not one in^ in live hundred 
could have spdlcd lua w^y through a pvalm. Books were few and costlj 
'lilt art of printing was unknown Copies of the Bible inferior in beautj 
andclcamtss to those whitU cvciy coUiger may now command, sold for 
prices whitli many pr.csts could not afford to give It was obviously im- 
pos'-ible that the Jaily should seaich the Scriptures for themselves It it, 
]irobable, therefore, that, ns soon as Uit\ had put off one spiritual yoke, 
they would have put on anolhcr, and that the powei lately cvcrciscd by 
the deigv' of the Church Of Rome \ ould have passed to a far w or«e class 
of tcathefs The sidcenih ccnluiy' was tomp-'intively a time of light 
\ eleven m the si'tccnlh ccntiirv a considerable number of those wlio 
quuttd the old religion followed the fiR.t confident and plauMblo guide wlio 
offered himself, and were soon led into errors far more serious than those 
which they had ruiounctd lluis Matthias and Kmjici doling, apostles of 
lust, rolib^'iy, and murder, wen. able for a tune to rule great ulics In a 
•darl u age such false prophets might have founded empires, and Chris 
liaiiiiy might have been distorted into a cruel and licentious supetsUUon, 
im>r<* noMous not only than Popciy, but even than Ishmism 
^•'Aoout a hundred years after the rising of the Council of Constance, that 
great thaiigc cnphatically called the Rcfoianation began *1 he fulness of 
tiiiievvas now come Ihe clugy were no longci tlic sole or the chief 
dcpo>itonts of knowledge Ihc invention of printing had furnished the 
assailants of the Chinch with a mighty weapon which had been wanting to 
their predecessors Ihe study ot the ancient v nlcrs, the rapid develop 
ment of the powers of the mo'krn languagcr, the unprecedented activity 
winch was displayed m every department of lilciaiuie, the political stale of 
Lvrope, the viecs of the Roman coarl, the cvaclions of the Roman ehan- 
cery, the jealousy with which the wealth and piivileges of the clcigy were 
intunlly Tegiivlcd by laymen, the jcnloasy with which the Italian ascend- 
ency w as naUirally regarded by men bom on our side of the Alps, all 
these things g^’c to the teachers of the nev' theology an advantage 
which they perfcellv understood how to use 

iho:c who hold that the mfliicncc of the Churcli of Romo in the dark 
rgeswas, on the whole, beneficial to mankind, mav yet with pcifect con- 
sisfencj icgard the Reformation as an mesUmable blessing '1 he leading 
s»rHigs, winch presciare and uphold the infant, would impede the full- 
giown man And so the very means by vvliidi tlic human mind is, m one 
'•lage of Us progress, sujiporied and piopelled, may , in anotlici stage, be 
mere hindrances 'i licrc is a season in the life both of an nidiv idiial, and of 
a society, at which submission and faith, such as at a latei jienod would be 
justly called scrvihtv and cicdulUy, are useful qualities Hie child who 
tcaehably and undonbtingly listens to the mslrnetions of his ciders is likely 
to improve rapidly* But the man who slioukl receive witli chtldbke 
docility every' assertion and dogma uttered by another man no wisei than 
himself would become contemptible It is the same with comiminitics 
1 he childhood of the Eviropcan nations was passed uiicici the tutelage of 
the clergy Ihe ascendency of the sacerdotal order w as long tlic ascendency 
avhtch naturally and properly belongs to' intellectual supciionty The 
pnests, with Ml their faults, were by far the wisest portion of society It 
^was, therefore, on the whole, good that they should be respected and 
obeyed, ihe cncioachmcnts of the ecclesiastical power on the province of 
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the cimI power produced much more happiness linn iniscrj, while ihe 
ccclcsiastic-il power w'ls in the hands of the onlj eincs tint hncl studied 
luslon, phtlosophj, md public Kw, ind while the ci\d power was mlhc 
hands of sat age chiefs, w ho could not rcail their ow n grants and edicts Ihil 
a change took pl'’ce Know ledge gradually spread among lavintn At the 
commencement of the sixteenth centur) many of them at ere in cterv 
intellectual attainment fullj equal to the most enlightened of their spiruual 
pastors riieiiceforttard that dominion, which, during the dark ages had 
been, m spite of many abuses, a legitimate and salutary gtiarUianship, 
became an unjust and noxious tammy 

a r From the lime when the bailniians oterran the Western Empnxs to the 
tune of the retital of letters, the influence of the Church of Koine had 
been generally favourable to science, to cia ilimion, and to good go\i.rn 
inent But, during the last three ctniuriti, to stunt the growth of the 
human mind has been her thief object Ihioiighout Christendom, what 
eacr adaance has been made m Kiiowlcdx'c, in freedom, m wealth, and in 
the arts of life, has been made in spite of her, and has ca cry where been in 
inverse proportion to her power The loaclicst and most fertile proaiiicts 
of Kurope have, under her rule, been sunk m poaerta, in political serai 
tilde, and in intellecti'al torpor, while Protestant countries, once proaerbial 
for sterility and barbarism, liaac been tunicd by skill and industry into gar 
dens, and can boast of a long list of heroes and statesmen, philosophers and 
poets Whoever, know ing w hat Italy and Scotland naturally are, and w hat, 
four hundred years ago, they actually were, shall now compare the countiy 
round Rome w itli the couiilty round Edinburgh, w ill be aVile to form some 
judgment as to the tendency of Pajnl domination The descent of Spam, 
once the first among monarchies, to the lowest dcjiths of degradation, the 
elevation of Holland, m spite of many natural disadv antages, to a position 
such as no commonwealth so small has ever reached, teach the same Ics'^on 
Whoever passes m Germany from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant pnnci 
pality, m Svvitscrland from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant canton, in 
Ireland from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant county, finds that he has 
passed from a lower to a higher grade of civilisation On the other side 
of the Atlantic the same law prevails The Piotcstants of the United 
States have left far bcliiiul them the Roman Catholics of Mexico, Peru, and 
Brazil llie Roman Catholics of Lower Canada remain inert, while the 
whole continent round them is m a ferment with Protestant activity and 
enterprise Ihe French have doubtless shown an cncigy and an iiitelli 
gence which, even when misdirected, have justly cntulcd them to be 
called a great people But this apparent exception, when examined, will 
he found to confinn the rule , for in no countiy that is called Roman 
Catholic has the Roman Catholic Church, during several generations, pos 
sessed so little authority as in France flic literature of France is justlv 
held in high esteem throughout the world But if we deduct from that 
literature all that belongs to four parties which have been, on diflcrcnt 
giounds, in rebellion against the Papal domination, all that belongs to the 
Protestants, all that belongs to the assertors of the Gallican libcrtic!, all 
that belongs to the Jansemsts, and all that belongs to the philosophers, 
how much will he left? 

It IS chfiiciilt to say whether England owes more to the Roman Catholic 
leligion or to the Reformation For the amalgamation of races and for the 
abolition of villennge, she is chiefly indebted to the influence which the pnest 
hood m the middle ages exercised over the laity For political and intel- 
lectual freedoin, and for all the blessings which political and intellectual 
freedom have brought m then tram, she is chiefly indebted to the cixsit 
rebellion of the laity agauist tlie piiesthood 
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The Mrugjjlc between the old md tbc new tbcologj in our counliy wns 
long md UiL c\ent somclimcs seemed doubtful flierc were two c\tieme 
]'tariics, prepnred to net wUli Molence or to suffer witli stubborn resolution 
Between tbtm h>, during a considcrnblc time, n middle pirtr, which 
blemlcci, ^cryllloqlcalIy, mttbyno mt-ins unintunilh , lcs^ons learned in 
thcnurscr> with tlic sermons of the modem crmgdisl'!, -md, while cling- 
ing with fondness to old obscrsances, yet detested nbuscs with whiUi those 
obsersanccs were closely connuettd Men m such a fnme of mind were 
willing to obej, almost With thanlvfwlness the dictation of an able niler 
who spared than the trouble of judging for themselves, and, raising a fmn 
and commanding \oicc nlwac the upioar of controacrj, told them how to 
worship and what to belies e It is not strange, Iheiefore, that the Tudors 
should haic been able to exercise a great influence on ecclesiastical affnrs , 
nor IS It s’range that tlieir influence should, foi the most pait, Imo been 
exercised witli a, xiew to their ov n interest 
Henrj the Fightli attcmpteil to constitute an Anglican Church differing 
from the Roman Catholic Chuicli on the point of the supieinacj, and on 
that point alone His success in tins attempt was c'lnorvinnrj I he 
force of his cliaracter, the singularl) fasourable situation in which he stood 
with rcsjicct to foreign powers, the immense wealth which the spoliation of 
the abbtjs placed at Ins disposal and the support of that cKss which still 
halted between two opinions, enabled him to bid dcfiincc to both the ex 
treme parties, to bum as heretics those who aiowcd the tenet- of the 
Rcfomicrs, and to bang as traitors those who owned the authonty of the 
Pope But Ilcnrj s sjstcm died with him Had hu> life been prolonged, 
ho would have found it difficult to mamlam a position as«ailed with equal 
fury by all who were zealous either for the new oi for the old opimons 
The ministers who held the roial prerogatn cs m trust for his inlant son 
could not xenture to jicrsisi in so harardous a jiolicy , nor could bhrtibcth 
x'Cnture torcltim to it It was nccc'i'nrv to make a choice Ihc goxern- 
ment must either submit to Rome, or must obtain the aid of the Protest- 
ants, The goxemment and the Protestants had only one tiling m com 
mon, hatred of the Papal powei The Lnghsh Rtfonners wcic eager to 
go as far as their brethren on the Continent llicy unammoiislj con- 
demned as Anti Chiistinn numerous dogmas and practices to which Henry 
had stubbornly adhered, and axhith LItzabeth lehictantl} abandoned Many 
felt a strong repugnance even to things indiffcicnt winch had foimcd pait 
of the pohtv or iitiial of the mystical Babylon T 1ms Bishop Hooper, who 
died manfully at Glouccstei for his religion, long refused to w ear the epis- 
copal vestments Bishop Ridley, amaityr of sull gi eater renown, pulled 
down the ancient altars of his diocese, and oidcred the Eucharist to be 
administered in the middle of churches, at tables which the Papist- iiie- 
vcrenlly termed oyster boaids Bishop Jewel pronounced the clcncai gaib 
to be a stage dress, a foolj- coni, a rclique of tbc Amoiites, and promised 
that he would spare no labour to cxtiipate such degrading absurdities 
Aichbishop Grindal long hesitated about acceplmg a mitre, from dislike of 
vvhat he regarded as the mummery' of conscciaiion Bishop Parkhmst 
uttered a fervent prayer that llie Church of England would propose to her- 
self the Chinch of Zurich as the absolute pattern of a Christian community 
Bi<hop Ponct v\as of opinion that the word Bishop should be abandoned 
to the Papists, and that the chief officcis of the purified church should be 
called Supeniitcudcnts "W hen it is considcicd tint none of these prelates 
belonged to the extreme section of the Protestant paity', it cannot be 
doubted that, if the general sense of that paity had been followed, tl c 
work of reform would have been earned on as unspanngli in Enqland is 
m Scotland. 
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But, as" tlie government needed the support of tile ’Protes.t'mli.j so the' 
Oni III of' Protestants needed the protection of the government Much was 
tht-chuich therefore given up on both sides an union was effected, and 
orriigiand. fjyjt gf union was the Chuich of England 

To the 'peculiarities of this gieat institution, and to the strong" passions 
which It has called forth in the minds both of friends and of enemies, are to 
be attributed many of the most important events which have, since the 
Keformation, tahen place in our country , nor can the secular history of ^ 
England be at all understood by us, unless we study it in constant connec- 
tion with the history of her ecclesiastical polity 

Ihe man who took the chief part in setthng the conditions of the alliance 
avliidi produced the-Anglican Cliurdi w as Archbishop Cranmer, lie w as 
the representative of both the pai ties which, at that lime, needed each oUier’s ' 
assistance He was at once a diimc andjt courtici In his character of 
dnine he was peifectly ready to go as far in the way of change as jany 
Swiss or Scottish Reformer In Ins diaractei of coUitier he was desirous 
to presene that oigamsatioii which had, during many ages, admirably sen cd 
the purposes of the Bishops of Rome, and might be expected now to sene 
equally well the purposes of the English Kings and of men ministers' IIis 
temper and his undeistandiiig eminently fitted him to act as mediator 
Saintly in liis professions, iinscnipiilous in his dealings; zealous for nothing, 
bold 111 speculation, a cow aid and a timesen'ci in action, a placable enemy - 
and a lukewarm friend, he w as in ciery w ay qualified to arrange the terms ” 
of the coalition between the religious and tlie avorldly enemies of Popery 
To this day tlic constitution, the doctrines, and the sei vices of the Church, 
iietnecu retain the visible maiks of the compioinise from which. she 
uircimr 'spiang She occupies a middle position between the Chinches 
" of Roincand Geneva ,Her doctunal confessions and discourses, 
composed by Protestants, set forth principles of theology m which Calvin 
or Kno\ w ould have found scarcely a word to disapprove Herprajers and 
thanksgivings, derived liom the ancient Breviaries, are very generallj such 
that Cardinal Eisher or Cardmal Pole might have heaitily joined in tlicm 
A controversialist who puts an Armmian sense on her Articles and nomilics 
will be inonoiinccd by candid men to be as unreasonable as a controvei " 
sialist who denies that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration" can be dis- 
covered in her Litiiig) 

Ihe Church of Rome held that episcopacy was of divine institution, 
and that certain supernatural giaces of a high ordei had been IransinitTed 
by the imposition of hands thiough fifty generations, from the~ElevenVvhO 
leceived their commission on the Galilean mount, to the bishops who met 
at 1 rent A largebody of Pi otestaiits, on the other hand, j egai ded prelacy 
as positively unlawful, and persuaded themselves that they found a veiy 
diftcrtnt foim of ecclesiastical government prescribed in Sciiplurc The 
founders of the Anglican Church took a middle course They retained 
episcopacy , hut thej did not dedaie it to be an institution essential to the 
welfare of a Chnstian society, or to the efficacy of the sacraments Cran- 
nicr, indeed, on one important occasion, plainly av ow ed his com iction that 
in the pi imitive times, there was no distinction between bishops and priests' 
and that tlie la>ing on of hands was altogether sitpeifluoiis ^ ’ 

Among the Presbyterians, the conduct of public worship is, to a great 
extent, left to the minister Their prayers, thercfoie, aie not exactly the 
same in anv two assemblies on the same day, or on any two dava in the 
same assemblv In one parish they aie fervent, eloquent, and full of 
meaning In the next parish they may be languid or absmd 1 he priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church, on the other hand, have, during many - 
generations, daily channfed tlie same ancient confessions, supplications, and 
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thiaksgivi^gs, in Indit and Lithuania, in Irehnd and Pern Ihe senicc, 
King >n a dead language, is inldhgible only lo tJic learned , and the great" 
"iaajonlj of the congregation in'’y lie s>aid to assist as spectators rather than 
rs’'i’ditor» litre, ag^ir, the Chtirch of IZngland took a middle coiirie 
ShecT'p'td the Roman Catholic tornis of prastr, but translated Uiem into 
theaulgar tongLC, and iuited the illiterate multitttdi. to join its aoicc to 
that of lilt mints' cr 

In e\erv pan of her si-stem the same pohcj mav he triced Uiltrlj 
rejecting the doctrine of Iransiibjlantiation, •'iid condemning as idolatrous 
all adoration paul lo the sacrai icnlal h*^ad and n me, she vet, lo the disgust 
of the Ihmtan rcqi ircd her cluldren to rcccixx the memorials of di\ me lot e, 
i iCtlJt 1 ntcling upon their 1 ntes Dt'Cardmg many nch a csttnenls n hicli 
surroanded Uie altar^ of the ancient faith, she \tt retained, to the horror of 
ncal minds, a robe of white linen, t 3 pical of the pnrili which belonged to 
her as the mj'iital <po«se of Chnst Discarding a crowd of pantomnnic 
gislures a Inch, i the Roman Catholic w orship, are subslitiitca fo*" mtclh« 
giOle words, she tt* shocked ut’iij ngul Iho'eslants b) naikmg the infant 
I'st spnliklod from the font watli tlic ign of the cioss. Ihe Roman 
CatholiC'ad Irtss’d his pra, ers lo a i mltitude of ‘'amts, among i.hom were 
numVred manj men of doahlful, and tone of hateful, character The 
Vuntau refuse 1 the additi m of haintevcn lo the apostle of tne Gentiles, and 
111 the disciple whom Jesus loied The Chiireh of Lugland, though she 
asked for the intercession of no created being, sidl set apart da\ s foi the 
commt’nonlian of s,ome who had done rnd suPere^ great things foi the 
,fwtlj H'o retained confirmation and ordination as ediU mg rite» , but slie 
dt^r’ded them from the rank of sacnmcms &hnft was no part of her 
Ststem \ ct she genda invited Ihcdvmg penitent to confus Ins sms to a 
duino, and cmnowfered her ministers to soothe the departing bouI bj an 
rb«olnt,on whidi breatncs'tlie vtn spmt of the old religion In general it 
ma\ he said that she appeal-, more to the imderstanumg, and less, to the 
2*' i,Cs "ad the imaguntioii, than ihi. Cl nrcli of Ro nc, and that she appeals 
leSs to the und.rJandiug, and more to the senses and imagination, than the 
I'rwtcslai t Churches -of beotl and, rr>nce, and Svalzcrland 

Nothing however so strongl) disungiiished the Church of England from 
oli'u- Churches as the rchlion ravliich sl*e stood lo the moii- u« ttio , m 
archv The Iving .ns her head Tlic limits of the authont) 
w’ncli he possessed, as such, were not tractd, and indeed liaves-own. 
never vet iKeii tr’Cud wath preevon The hws whieh declared him 
.atpttrae in ecclesrsncal matters v ere dravaa rudely and in general 
tenns If, for the par]io«e of ascertaining the sense of those laws we 
evammethe books and lives of thO'C vvlio founded the English Churcli, 
ourperplcvut, v ill he incrc,ased Foi the founder, of the English Clmreli 
” rote mid acted m ai age of violent intellectual fennentalion, and of con- 
s*anl '’Ction and reaction Tlwj therefore cflcn contradicted each other, 
and soaiclnacs contradicted themselves That the king w-as, nnder Christ, 
sole head of the ClniTvh, was a doctrine which thev all with one voice 
atiinncd , Dili those words had very different significations in different 
moil'll s, rnd in the same mouth at different conjunctures bonictimcs an 
authonlv whicli vvould ha’ e satisfied Hildebrand was ascribed to the sove- 
rc’gn then it dwindled down loan authontj little more tlian that which 
linil been elaimcd bv many ancient English princes who had lyen in con- 
stant co’iinmmoti With the Chureh of Rome \MiatHenry and hisfavounte 

CO uiscPoTs meant, at one time, by the sap’Cmacy, w-s certainly nothmgless 
than the vi hole poi er of the key ? 1 he King w as to be the Pope of his 

kingdom, the vacar of God, the expositor of Catholic verity, the channel of 
sacramental graces He anogalcd to himself Oie right of deciding dogma- 
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tically whit was orthodox doctnnc^nd a\hat was heresy, of diaw ingwp and 
imposing confessions of faith, and of giving religious instruction fo his people 
He proclaimed that all junsdiction, spintual os well as temporal, was 
demed from him alone, and that it was m his power to confer episcopal 
authorit>, and to take it aw’ay He actually ordered his seal to be put to 
'•commissions by which bishops weie appointed, avho were to exercise tkeir 
functions as his deputies, and during his plcasnie According to this &}:>• 
tern, as expounded by Cranmer, the King \ as the spintual as well as the 
temporal diief of the nation In both capacities His Highness must Imc 
lieutenants As he appointed civil ofticeis to keep his seal, to collect' his 
revenues, and to dispense justice inliis name, so he appointea dnincs of 
aarious ranks to preach the gospel, and to administer the saenments It 
was unnecessary that there should be any imposition of hands The King 
— such was the opinion of Cranmer guen in the plainest woids — ^mighl, in ' 
Ml tnc of authontv derived from God, make a pnest , and the priest so made 
needed no ordination whatever These opinions the Aichbishop, in .spito 
of the opposition of less couitly diimes, followed out to every legitimate 
consequence He held that hi» own spiritual functions, like the secular 
functions of the Chancellor and Ireosurcr, were at once determined bj a 
demise of the crown When Henry died, theicfore, the Primate aiid his 
suffragans took out fresh commissions, empowering them to ordain and to 
govern the Chuith till the new sovereign should think fit to order'otherw isc 
\\nien It w as objected tint a power to bind and to loose, altogether distinct 
from temporal power, bad been given by our Lord to Ins apostles, some 
theologians of this school replied tliat the power to bind and to loose had - 
descended, not to the clerg}, but to the whole body of Christian men, and 
ought to be exercised by uie chief magistrate os the rcpiesentative of the 
societj ^\hen it was objected that Saint Paul had, spoken of certain 
persons whom the Holy Ghost had made overseers and shepherds of the 
iauhfiil. It was answcicd that King Henry was the very overseer, the very 
shepherd, whom the Holy Ghost had appointed, and to whom the expres- 
sions of Saint Paul applied ^ 

These high pretensions gave scandal to Protestants os well as to Catlio 
lies, and the scandal was greatly increased when the supremaej, winch 
Marj had icsigned back to tlie Pope, was again annexed to the crown, on 
the accession of Elizabeth It seemed monstrous that a woman should 
be the ehief bishop of a Chuich in which an apostle had forbidden her even 
to let her voice be heard The Queen, therefore, found it necessary ex 
jiressly to disclaim that sacerdotal character which her father had assumed, 
and which, according to Cianmei, Ind been inseparably joined, by divine 
ordinance, to the regal function hen tlic Anglican confession of faith 
was revised in her reign, the supremaiy was explained in a maniiei some 
what difiereiit fiom that which had been fashionable at the court of Henry 
Cranmer had declared, m emphatic tenns, that God had immediatelj com- 
mitted to Christian piinces the whole cure of all their subjects, as well 
concerning the adminisli-itioii of God’s word for the cure of souls, as 
concerning the administration of things political t Hie thirtv seventh 
article of religion, frametl under Elizabeth, declares, in terms as emphatic, 
tint the mimstenng of Gods woid does not belong to pnnees 'The 
Queen, however, still had over the Church a visitatorial power of vast and 
midermcd extent She was entrusted by Parliament with the ofiicc of ic 
siraining and punishing Iicresj andeverj sort of ccclesinsUcal abuse, and 


"Sec a serj eunous paper which StrjT® believed to he in Gardiner's handwruiii"- 
G clwawic-il Memoti lU I'ook I , Chip, xvu inniiwr,iiii„ 

t These Are Cranmer K own words Se* the Appendix to nurnet‘a ttision of ilio 
U*fonmtion, Part t Hook HI ^o si.Quetion^ uurnei s Jiistoo or me 
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vna permuted to aelegale her authont) to commissioner?. The Bishops 
% ere liule more than ]iex ministers, llalticr than grant to the cufl magis- 
trate the absolute pou er of noramaimg spiritual pastors, the Church cf 
Rome, la the elcieatu ccatui^, set all Ctirope on fire Rather than grant 
to the civil magistrate the absolute power of nominating spiritual pas or>, 
the rtmis en> of tlie Church of Scotland, m our oa n time, resigned their 
Inaiigs h> hundreds. The Churcli of England had no such scruples 13\ 
the Toaal authontj alone her prelates were •’ppoinltd Bj the roaal 
.authority alone liLr Conaocauons avere summonwl, rcgulatwl proiogued, 
and dissolv ed W ithout the roj al sanctio.i her canons had no force One 
iif the “rtidt-s of her faith was th"t without the io,.al consent no ecclesia>ti- 
cal council could law full j assemble. From all her ludicatnrcs an appeal 
lai, in the 'ast resort, to the soscscign, even when the question Sims 
ashether an opinion ought to I'c acconiilc<l heretical, or whether the ad- 
ininistmtion of a sacrament had been \al>d Nor did the Church grudge 
this extensile power to our pnnccs I'j them she had been called into 
ciistcnce, nurse*! through a feebk mfanci, guarded from Papists on one 
side and from Puritans on the other protected again-t Parliaments which 
bore her no good wall, and aiengeil on hterarv a,s5ailanU whom slit, found 
It hard to ans\ cr Thus gratitude hope, fear, common attachments, com- 
tno.i enmities, lioimd liti to the throne All her traditions, all her tastes, 
a ere monarchical I ovaltj liecame a point of professional honoin '•mong 
1 cr cleig}. the peculiar badge which distinguished them at once from 
Calnnisfs '’iid from Papists BoJi the Cali mists and the Papists, w idclj 
a.5 they dificred in other respects, rattled w uh evtrcinc jcalotisj all en- 
croachments of the temporal power on the domaui of the spinlual iiower 
Bo*h Calnnists and Pap sts inamtained that subjects might jastitiablj draw 
the sword "gainst ungodU rulers In France Calnnists resisted Charles 
the Ninth Papists resisteu Henry the fourth both PapiSiS and Calnn- 
Ists resisted Henrj the Thml In Scotland Cah mists led Mat> caplne. 
On the no’dh of the Trent Papists took arms against the English throne 
The Chnrch of England meantime condemned boih Calnni->ts and Papists, 
and loudly boasted that no duta a -as more constanilj or camcstlj mcuU 
cated ba her titan that of submission to pnnccs. 

Tlie adanntages aahidi Uie crown denaeal from this dose alliance wnth the 
Established Churdi a. ere great , but Uica aa ere notw ithout senous draaa backs 
The compromise arranged by Cranmcrhnd from the first been considered by* 
n barge body ot Protestants as a scheme for sera mg tw o mnsttrs, as an attempt 
to unite the aaorship of the Lord wjtli the a orship of Baal In the days of 
Iida ard the S xlh the scruples of tins party had repeatedly throaaai great dif- 
firuUies in the avayof the goaernnient When Ehiabetli camt to the throne, 
thosedilhculticsaa crcrauch increased Violence nnturalla engendersa lolencc 
Tlie spint of Protestant u->m a\a.s iliereforc far fiercer "nd more intolerant 
after the credties of Main than before them liana persons The run 
who aaerc arannl, attached to the nua opinions had, during the 
eanl days, taken refuge in ‘"aantzerland and Gcnnana They had been hospi- 
tablj rcceiacd by their brethren in the f->uh, had sate "t the feet of the great 
doctors of Strasburg, Zurich "nd Genera, and bad been, dnnngsomeaears, 
"ccustomed to a more simple aaoiship, and to a more dcmocratical form of 
church goaemment than England had yet seen These men retnrticd to 
their coinlry, conamced that the reform aahieh had been efiected under 
King E'b’ ani had been far IcaS searching and evtcnsiae than tlie interests of 
pure religion icquiretl But it a\ as in a am that thcy*-attonipted to obtain 
any concession from Ehralieth Indeed her system, aahereaer it difiereil 
from her broiUcr’s, seemed to them to differ for the worse Tliey were 
. little disposed to sibirit m ria»*cis of faith, to rny liu^an authority. 
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They Ind receiltl), m reliMice on their omti mtcrpidtalion of 'Scnjjttire, 
iiscn up tigainst a Church strong in imhienional 'inliquit> and catholic ' 
consent 'It uas hv no common exertion of mtcllcctinl encrgj that they 
had thrown off the vokc of that gorgeous and impeiial superstitibn , and'it 
tiasAam to expect that, immediate!} after sucli an emancipation they Mould 
patiently submit to a neu spiritual tyrann} Long accustomed, When the 
pnest lifted up the host, to bow douaiu ith llieii faces to the earth, os before 
a present God, the} had learned to treat the mass as an idolatrous mum i 
mcr} Long accustomed to regard tlie Pope ns the succcssoi of the chief 
of the apostles, as the bearer of the keys of eai th and lieai en, they had learned r 
to regard him rs the Beast, the Antichust, the Matuof Sm It was not fo 
be expected tint they would immediately transfer to an upstart ^authority 
the homage uliicli they had uididraunfiom the Vatican , that they avould , 
submit tlieir private judgment to the nntlionty of a Chuich founded on 
pris ate judgment alone , that they would he afraid to dissent from teachers 
who ihemsches dissented from what had lately been the umVersal faith of 
western Christendom It is easy to conccise the indignation which must haae 
been felt bv bold and mquisitiic spirits, glorying in iiewh acquired free 
dom, when an institution yoUngcr by many years than themseh es, an msti 
lution which bad under their own eye^ gradually reccis ed its form fiom the 
passions and mteresU of a court, began to mimic the lofty style of Rome. 

Since these men could not be com meed, it was determined that they 
should be persecuted Persecution produced its natuial effect on them Jt 

found them a sect it made them a faction To tlieir hatred of the Chuich 
Their re hatred of the Crown The two sentiments weie 

piiuienn iiilemiingled , and each embittered the othei ' The opinions of ^ 
epitic Puntan concerning the relation of ruler and subject aveic widely ' 

different from those which were inculcated in the Homilies Hts favourite 
divines had, boUf by precept and by example, encouraged resistance to 
t> rants and persecutors His fellow Cnl\ mists in Fran6e, in Holland, and m . 
bcotlrnd, were m arms against idolatrous and cruel pnnees His notionb, 
too, lespecUng the gosemraentof the state took a tinge fioni his notions 
respecting the goxeniment of the Church Some of tlic Sarcasms which 
were popularly thrown on episcopacy might, watliout much difficulty, be 
turned agwnst royalty, and many of the arguments which were used to 
prove that spiritual power was best lodged in a'synod Seemed to lead to 
tile conclusion tint temporal imwcr was best lodged m a paihamcnt. 

rhus, as the priest of the Lstablislied Cliurcli was, fiom iiitciest, from 
principle, and from paswon, zealous for tberoval prerogatives, the Puntan 
was, from intcicst, from pnnciple, and from passion, hostile to them 1 he 
power of the discontented sectaries was great Ilitywcie found in every 
rank, hut they were strongest among the meicanlile classes m the towns, 
and among tile small proprietors in the conntrv Early in the reign of 
Jeh/abelh lliev began to return a majonly of the I louse of Commons And ' 
Xos>jm doubtless, had our ancestors been then at liberty to fix tlieir 
fu’Swrr cntirclv on domestic quesoons, the stnfe between the 

nijiwmon Crowai and the Parliament v ould instantly have Commenced 
season for internal dissensions It might, indeed, 
rr”'&u " doubted whether the firmest union among all the ordeis of 
‘ the Slate could avert the common danger by which all were 
threatened Roman Catholic Europe and reformed Europe were struro- 
hng for death or life rmnee, divadcd against herself, had, for a Umc, 
ceased to be of any account in Cbnstcndom . The Lnghsh government was 
attiichc-dof the Protestant interest and, while perseculinf'Prcsbvlenans 
at home, extended a powerful protection td Prcsbytcr.an Churches abroad 
At the head of the opposite party was the might cst pniice of the age, a 
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pnncc ^\l^o tilled Spnirt, Portugal, Italv, the Nctlicrhnds, tlie East nml llie 
Wesi Indies, mIidsc arnnes rtpctitwlK maiched to Pans, and nhosc fleets 
kept ’lie coasts of Eeaonshirc and bitssOvin alarm It long seemed plo- 
liablc tint rnglisliracn would Invc to figlit dcsperatelj on English ground for 
their religion and independence I^or weic tlicj ciei for a moment free 
fro'n apprehensions of some great treason at home. Poi m that ngc it had 
"iiccrtme a point of conscit iCc and of honour, w ith niaiij men of generous 
natures to sacnficc then coniUrj to their n.hglon A succession of dark plots, 
fonned b} Roman Catholics against the life of tiic Qilccn and the e\islcm.e 
of tl*e nation, kept, socieli in constant alarm. Whatever might he the faults 
of 1* hiiabcth, it was plain* that to speak lutmanb, the fate of the lealm and 
of all reformed Churdics was staked On the seem it) of licr pu^on and on 
the success of her admmiatration lo strengthen hci h iiids w as, thcicfoic, 
the first dutj of a patriot and a Protestant, and that duly was Mcll per- 
formed The Puntans, e\on in the depths of the prisons to which she liad 
sent them, praicd, and with no simulated fen our, that she might ho kept 
from the dagger of the assassin, that rchelhoti might be put down under 
licrlect, and tint her aims might l>c victonous bj sea and land One of 
llic most sUibbotii of tbe slubliom sect, immcibately after Ins band had been 
lopped off for an offence into which he had been hnrned b\ his intemperate 
fc il, w a\cd Ins hat w ith the hand which w as still left him, and shouted 
**Oad saao the Queen *” Iho sentiment wath which these men icgardcd 
her has descended to llietr poslcnta The Nonconformists, ngoiouslj as 
she trc.alcd them, liaie, as a body, alv tvs venerated her memon ^ 

Tluring the greater part of her reign, therefore, the Piinlans in* the House 
of Commons though sometimes mutinous, fell no disposition lo anav 
themselves tn s);j^lematic opposition to the gov eminent Ihil, when the 
defeat of the Amiada, the successful resistance of the United Proimccs to 
the Spanish powci, the firm cslablwhnient of Henry the I ourth on the 
throne of France, and the death of Philip tne Second, liad secured tlic 
Atate and the Churcii against all danger from abioad, an obstinate struggle, 
'destined to last during several generations, untnntlj began at homo 

It was in the Pirhaincnt of lOoi that the opposition wdneh Ind, during 
forty years, becnsilenllj gaUienilgand husbrndingstrcnglli, fought onc^iiontf 
Its first great battle and w on Us firsts ictoia T. he ground w as w ell «ie mono 

chosen The English sov crcignshad alv a) sheen cnlrustcd w ith the 
supreme direction nf commercial police It was their undonhted pro 
rogative lo regulate com, w eights, and measures, and lo appoint f urs, 
•markets, and ports Thi. line which bounded their aulhoritv ov ci trade had, 
,as usual, been Init loosely drawn They, thcrcfoie, asnsiiaT, encroached 
on the piovince Which i.ghtrully bclongctl to the legislature llie en- 
croachment was, as visualj -patiently borne, till it became scuotis Put 
at length the Queen took upon herself to grant patents of monopoly by 
scores There was scarcely a family in Oie realm which did not feel itself 
a^nevedby the oppression and cxloition which thi'j abuse n Hut .ally caused 
Iron, oil, vnnegar, coal, salipelre, lead, starch, yarn, skins, leathci, glass, 
could be bought only at exorbi'anl pnees. The House of Commons met 
in an angry and determined mood It was in vain that a courtly inmority 
blamed Sic Spc.il or for suffering the acts of the Queen’s Highness to be 

The Puritan Instonan, Neal, after censnnnc the cni Jty w ith v Inch she in-alcd thi. 
/■"ct to s Inch he b.'longcit cnncUules thus “ However, notwithstanding all these 
hiennshLs, Qiiccn Lhz.ahi.tli stands updn record as a wise and politic pnnci.ss, for deli- 
vering her Ling>tora from the diniculucS m 'which ,t was invobcd at her accession, for 
prcKcrvuig the Protestant refonnatioa acamst the -potent attempts of the Pope, the 
J rnpetor, and King of Spain tihroad, and the Queen of &ols and her Popish sulijccls 
It home She was the glory of the age in which she lived, aild will be the admira- 
tion of p-sl-*rit> ’ — His orj of the Pun ans, Part I Chap \iu 
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called m question The language of the discontented party was high and 
menacing, and was echoed by the \oice of the svhole nation The coach 
of the 'chief minister of the cioun mos surrounded by an indignant popu 
lace, who cuised the monopolies, and exclaimed that the preiogatue should 
not be suffered to touch the old liberties of England There seemed for a 
moment to be some danger that the long and glorious reign of Elizabeth 
would have a shameful and disastrous end She, however, ,with admirable 
judgment and temper, declined the contest, put herself at the head of the 
reforming party, redressed die grievance, tlianhcd the Commons, in touch 
mg and dignified language, for their temper care of the general weal, 
brought back to herself the hearts of the people, and left to her successors 
a memorable example of the way in which it oehoves'a ruler to deal with ^ 
public movements which he has not tlie means of resisting 

In the jear i 6 o^ the great Queen died fliat yeans, on many accounts, 

SCO land oneofthcmost important epochs in our history It was' then 
that both Scotland and Ireland became parts of the same empire 
parts of tiic with England Both Scotland and Ireland, indeed, had been 

mre'mth Subjugated bv the Plantagenets , but neither country had been 
iii(.iaod patient under the yoke Scotland had, with heroic energj', 
vindicated her independence, had, from the time of Robert Bruce, been 
a separate kingdom, and was now joined to the southern pait of the 
island m a manner which lather gratified tlian wounded' her national 
pride Ireland had never, since the days of Henry the Second, been 
able to expel the foreign im aders , but she had struggled against them 
long and fiercely Dining the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the, 
English powei in that island was constantly declining, and, in the days of 
Hcnij the Seventh, sank to the lowest point llie Insh dominions of 
that prince consisted only of the counties of Dublin and Louth, of some„ 
parts of Meath and Kildare, and of a few seaports scattered along the 
coast A large portion even of Lcinstei was not yet divided into counties 
Munster, Ulster, and Connaught w crcrulcd by petty sov ereigns, partly Celts, 
and partly degenerate Nonnans, who had forgotten their origin and had 
adopted the Celtic language and manners But, duiing the sixteenth 
century, die English power had mode great progress Ihe half savage 
chieftains who reigned beyond the pale had submitted one after another to 
the lieutenants of the Tudors At length, a few weeks before the d'*ath of 
Elizabetli, the conquest, winch had been begun more than four hundred 
y ears before by Strongbovv, w as completed by Moimtjoy Scaicely had 
James the First mounted the English throne when the lost O’Donnel and 
O’Neil who have held the rank of independent piinces kissed his hand at 
Whitehall riienccforu ard liis w'nts ran and his judges held assircs in 
every part of Ireland , and the English law superseded the customs which 
had prevailed among the aboriginal tribes 

In extent bcodand and Iicland were nearly equal to each other, and 
w ere together nearly equal to England, but w ere much less thickly peopled 
than England, and were v ery far behind England in w ealih and civ ilisation, 
Scotland had been kept back by the sterility 'of her soil, and, 111 the midst 
of light, the thick darkness of the middle ages still rested on Ireland 
The population of Scotland, with the exception of the Celtic tribes which 
were thinly scattered over the Hebrides and over the mountainous parts of 
the northern shires, was of the same blood with the population of England, ' 
and spoke a tongue which did not difttr from the purest English more than 
the dialects of Somersetshire and Lancashire differed from each other In 
Ireland, on the coiitraiy, the population, with the exception of the small 
Enghah colony near the coast, w as Cc}pc, niid still kept the Celtic speed) 
and manners 
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In nilunl counge and intelligence both the nations winch non becnne 
connected with England nnhed high. In pcrse^e^lnce, in self-command, 
in forethought, m all the iiitues nhich conduce to success m life, the Scots 
haie ne\cr been surpassed The Irish, on the other hand, were dis- 
"tingmslied by quohties which tend to make men interesting rather than 
prosperous They were an ardent and impetuous race, cosily mo\ed to 
tears or to laughter, to furj or to lore. Alone among the nations of 
northern Europe they had the susceptibility, theiivacily, the natural turn 
for acting and rhetonci whidi are indigenous on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea In mental cultiiation Scotland had an indisputable superi- 
or ity Though that kingdom was then the poorest m Chiistendoni, it 

already iied in e\ery* branch of learning with the mOst faioured countries 
Scotsmen, whose dwellings and whose food were as wretched as those of 
the Icelanders -of oui time, wrote Latin lerse with more than the delicaci’ " 
ofVido, and made discoieries in saence which would hare added to the 
renown of Galileo Ireland could boast of no Buchanan or Napier The 
genius, with which her aboriginal inhabitants were laigcly endowed, showed 
Itself as yet only m ballads A\hich,'wild and rugged as they were, seemed to 
the judging eye of Spenser to contain a portion of the pine gold of poetry 
- Scotland, in becoming part of the Bntish monarchy, presers ed Iiei digniU 
Hasing, during many generations, courageously withstood the English 
arms, she was now joined to her stronger neighbour on the most honour- 
able terms She gas e a king instead of receiMng one She retained her 
own constitution and^laws Her tnbunals and parliaments remained 
entirely independent of the tnbunals and parliaments which sate at West- - 
minster The administration of Scotland was in Scottish hands , for no 
Englishman had any motive to emigrate northward, and to contend with 
the shrewdest and most pertinacious of allraces for what was to be scraped 
togetlitr in the poorest of all treasunes Nevertheless Scotland by no 
means.escaped the fate ordained for every country winch is connected, but 
not incorporated, with another country of greater resources Though m 
name an independent kingdom, she was, during more tlian a century, leally 
treated, in many resjiects, as a subject provance. 

Ireland was iindisguisedly governed os a dependency won bv the sword 
Her rude national institutions had perished The Engli&li colonists sub 
muted to the dictation of the mother country, wiUiout whose support 
they could not evist, and indemnified theni'clves by trampling on the 
people among whom they had settled Tlie parliaments which met sit 
Dublin could pass no law which had not been pieviously approved by the 
English Pnvy Council The autlionly of the Ijiglish legislature extended 
over Ireland The executive administration was entrusted to men taken 
either from England or from the EnglnJi pale, and, in either case regarded 
^ as foreigners, and even as enemies, by the Celtic population 

But Uic arcumstance which, more than any other, has made Ireland to 
difier from Scotland remains to be noticed Scotland was Protestant In 
no part of Europe had the movement of the popular mind against the 
Konian Catholic Church been so rapid and violent Ihe Reformers had 
vanquished, deposed, and imprisoned their idolatrous sovereign They 
\vouid not endure even such a compromise as had been effected in England 
They had established the Calv’imstic doctnne, discipline, and worship 
and they made little distinction between Popery and l?relacy, between the 
Mass and the book of Common Prayer Unfortunately for Scotland, the 
pnnee whom she sent to govern a fairer inhentance had been so much 
nnnoyed by the pertinacity wath which her theologians had asserted against 
, him the privileges of the synod and the pulpit that he hated the ecclesi- 
astical politv to which she was fondly attached as much as it was in 
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lus effeminate nature to liate anj thing, and hod no soOnei mounted tlic 
English throne, than he began to show an intoIOrant real for the gmem- 
ment and ntinl of the English Church 
The Irish nerc -the onlj people of northern Europe nho hod remained 
tnie to the old religion This is to lie partly ascribed to the circumstnncfc, 
fliat tliev were some centuries behind their neighbours m hnonledge But 
other causes had co operated The Reformation had been a national as 
Mcll as a moral levolt It had been, not oiil> an insurrection of the laity, 
against the cleigy, but also an iiisurrcction of all the branchcs'of the great - 
Geiman race against an alien domination It is a most significant circuni 
stance tint no large society of winch the tongue is not rcutonn. has e\er 
Iniiicd Protestant, and that, whercier a language dcriscd from lint of 
ancient Rome is spohcii, the religion of modern Rome to this day prSiails i 
riie patiiolisin of the Insh had taken n peciilnr direction 1 lie object of" 
their ammosily was not Rome, but England J and they had especial reason 
to abhor those English soi crcigns who had been the chiefs of the great 
schism, Hciiiy the Eighth and Elizabeth During the vain struggle' 
which two generations of Milcsnn pnneeS maintained against the Tudors, 
leligioiis enthusiasm and national enthusiasm became inscparablj* blended 
in the minds of the lanquishcd lace 1 he new feud of Protestant and 
Papist inflamed the old feud of Sa\on and Celt The English conquerors, 
meanwhile, neglected all legitimate means of conversion No care was 
taken to provide the santuiisned nation with mstiuctors capable of making 
themselM.s understood No translation of the Bible was put forth in the i 
lush language The government contented itself with setting up n\ast 
hierarchy of Protestant archbishops, bishops, and rectors, who did nothing, 
and who, for doing nothing, wcie paid out of the spoils of a Church loitd 
and rcieredbj the great body of the people 
There was much in the stale both of Scotland and of Ireland which 
might well excite the painful apprdicnsions of aTarsiglitcd statesman As . 
yet, howcier, there was the appearance of tianquillily I‘or the first lime 
all the Bnlisli isles weie peaceably united under one sceptre 
^ It should seem that die w-eight of England among European nations 
ought, from this epoch, to liaxc gieatly mcreased llie territory winch 
her new King governed was, in extend iicarlj double that which Elizabeth 
had inherited His 'empire was the most complete within itself, and the 
ipost secure from attack that was to be found m the world The PJanta- 
gencts and Tudors had been repeatedly under the necessity of defending 
themsehes against Scotland while they were engaged in continental w^r 
The long conflict in Ireland had been a set ere and perpetual dram on , 
their icbources Yet, eieii undei such disadi antages, those sovereigns had 
been highly considered throughout Christendom It might, therefore, not 
unreasonably be expected that England, Scotland, and Ireland combined; 
would form a slate second to none that then existed 
All such expectations were strangelj disappomtcd 'On the day of the 
Diininuuon accession of James the Fust, England descended from the 
portiincc of rank which she had hitherto held, and began to be regarded os 

hardly of the second order Dunng many years the ' 
acccs&ion great British monarchy, unaerfour successive princes of the 
of James I House of Stuart, was scarcely a more important member of 
me European system than the little kmgdom of Scotland had previously 
been This, however, is little to be regretted Of James tlife First, as 
° ^ administration had been able and 

splendid, it would probably have been fatal to our countiy, and that w‘e 
owe more to his weakness and meanness than to the wisdom and coup 
•> age of much better sovereigns He came to Uje throne at a cntical 
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"momcht. The Umc wns fi*;l 'ipj'ro'iching vhen cilhei the King must 
hteome aljiolu{e,-or the rsfliamenl nm^t ccnltol the whole e\ccutisc 
admini^trtlion Hul jnme? Iwcn, hi e JIcnn' the FourUi, hkc Maurice 
of XassuM, or Ukc GunI-imis Atlolphus, asilmf, acluc, md politic nikr, 
Ind he put Ivniaclf it the head of the Prolc'^taiils of Europe, Ind he gamed 
grtat sictoncs over Tilh and Spinoh, had he adorned Wcstniin'.tcr 
With the epo.ls of JJav arnn ii.oin‘'lcnt.s and Ilcniidi cathedrals had he 
Imng Austrian and CaMdian baunci's m *^1 Paur« and had he found 
h’niself, afiet great achievements at t 1 e head of fift}’ thousand troojis 
brave, v ell di-'Ciph ictl, "lid dcvotedlv "ttadiul to Ins person, the Ingh'sh 
r^rlianicnt would soon have been nolliing more than a name Happily 
he was not a man to plav siuh apart IK Kgan Ins admini«I ration by 
pulling an end to the w nr which had raged during monj Vears between 
i-ngl-'i d an 1 Sj am", rnd ftoin that time he shunned hostilities vv ith a 
cautun which wis proof """uist the msuls of Ins neighbours and the 
vhmou.s of Ins s lojccts Xot till the 1 iM year of his liK could the influ- 
ence ot lus son, h*s favoantc. Ins rarlnnicnt and his people combmcil, 
induce him to sinhc one Kcblc lilov, in defence of lus faniilj and of his 
ichgioii It was well for those v.hom he gov cnieil that he in this matter 
iH'-rtganlcd their wishes flic cflecl of Ins pacific ]'ohcj was that, in his 
tnnerno rvgv hrtrooj)-, were needed, and tint, while rrmcc. Spam, Itnlv, 
IlcJgiim, and Gennaii) swarmed with inerccinrj ‘olthera, the defence of 
our i«l"nd was stilt confided to the mihtn 
Aa the King had no standing army, and did not even attempt to form 
one, it would have 110011 wise in him to avoid any conflict with Ins people 
But sudt V as his indiscrLlion that, '•while he altogether ncglcctol the means 
whieh alone conld i.iake him reallv nbiOliUc, he constantly put forward, in 
the most ofTuisivc form, daims of which none of Ins predecessors had ever 
dreamed It w os at this time that those strange theories which tiectnrc of 
I ilmer afterwards formed into a svstem, and which became the 
b^dge of the most violent class of Tones and high churchmen, first 
cmOiged into notice It was gravely maintained that the Supreme 
Hcing rcgnuled hercdifan monarchy, os opposed to other forms of go- 
vernment, wall peculiar favour, th-’t the nilc of succession m order of 
ptimogcmlure v\as a divine institution, anterior to the Chnstian, and 
t" en to ihe Mosaic dispensation , that no liuman power, not even that of 
the whole legislature, no length of advtiac po'scssion, though it evtended 
to ten centimes, could dcjinv c a legitimate pnnee of his rights , lint the 
authority of siidi a pnnee was ncces-uihly always despotic , that the laws, 
by whitu, in England and m other countries, the prerogative was limited, 
were to be regarded mcrclv as concessions which the sovereign had freely 
made, and nnghl at lus pleasure resume and that any treaty which a king 
might conclude with h s people was nictely a declaration of lus present 
inlenlions, and not acnnuacl of winch the pcrfonnancc could be demanded 
It is evident that thi-* llieoty , though intciuicd to strengthen the foundations 
of government altogether vmscltlcb them llocs the aivmc and immutable 
lavs of primogeniture admit females, or tvclude them? On cither supposi- 
tion half the •■Overeigns of Europe must be usuriiers rcignmg m defiance of 
the law of God, and liable to be disposscs-ed by the rightful heirs Tlie 
doclnne that 1 mgly government is peculiarly favoured by Ilcavcn, receives 
no countenance fiom the Old Testament, kir m the Old Testament we 
read tint the chobcn people v ere blamed and punished for desiniig a king, 
and that they were afterwards commanded to withdraw llicir allegiance 
from him 'I heir whole history, far from countenancing the notion that 
suctission m order of primogeniture is of divine institution, would nllicr 
seem to indicate that younger brothers arc umlcr the Cspccisd protection of 
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lIc'l^en Isaac \\is> not the eldest son of Abraham, nor Jacob of Isaac, nor 
Judah of Jacob, nor Da\ id of Jesse, nor Solomon of David ^ Nor does the ^ 
sjstcm of Filmer receive any countenance from those passages of the New 
leslnment which describe government as an ordinance of God for the 
government under which the writers of the New Testament lived was not 
Ti hereditary monarchy The Roman Emperors were lepubhcan magis 
trates, named by the senate None of them pretended to rule by nght of “ 
birth , and, in fact, both riberius, to whom Christ commanded that tiibute 
should be given, and Nero, whom Paul directed the Romans to obey, were, 
according to the patiiarchal theory of government, \isurpers, In the 
middle ages the doctrine of indefeasible hereditary right would have been 
regarded as heretical , for it was altogethej incompatible with the high 
pretensions of the Church of Rome It was a doctrine unknown to the 
founders of the Church of England The Homily on Wilful Rebellioif 
had strongly, and indeed too stionglj, inculcated submission to constituted 
authontj, but had made no distinction between hereditary and electivci 
monarchies, oi between monarchies and republics Indeed most of the 
piedecessors of James would, fiom personal motives, have legarded the - 
patnarchal theoiy of government with aversion William Rufus, Henry 
the Fust, Stephen, Joliii, Homy the Fourth, Heniy the Fifth, Henry the 
Sivth, Richaid the Ihird, and Henry the Seventh, had all leigned in deli- - 
ance of the strict mle of descent A giave doubt hung over the legitimacy 
both of Mary and of Flizabeth It was impossible that both Catharine of 
Aragon and Anne Bolcyii could have been lawfully iiiarricd to Heniy the 
Eighth , and the highest authority in the realm had pronounced that ■' 
neithci was so The ludors, far from considering the law of succession 
as a divine and unchangeable institution, wcic constantly tampciing with >■ 
It Homy the Eighth obtained an act of pailiament, giving him pow ci to 
leave the crown by will, and actually made a will to the prejudice of the 
royal family of Scotland Edward the Sivtli, unauthoiised by Paihamcnt, 
assumed a similar povvei, with tlu. full appiobation of the most 6minent 
Rcfbimcrs Elizabeth, conscious that her own title was open to grave 
objection, and unwilling to admit even a reversionary light in her rival and 
enemy the Queen of Scots, induced the Parliament to pass a law, enacting 
that vvliocvei should deny the competency pf the reigning soveieign, with 
the assent of the Estates of the realm, to alter the succession, should siilfei 
death as a traitoi But the situation of James was widelj different Aoin ' 
that of Elizabeth Far inferior to her in abilities and in populaiity, 
regarded by the English as an alien, and excluded from the throne by the 
testament of Ileiiiy the Eighth, the King of Scots was yet the undoubted 
heir of AVilham the Conqueror and of Egbert lie Ind, tlierefbre, an 
obvious inteicst m inculcating the superstitious notion that birth confers 
rights anterior to law, and unalleiable by law It was a notion, moreover, 
well suited to his intellect and temper It soon found many advocates 
among those who aspiretl to Ins favoui, and made mpid piogrcss among 
the clergy of the Established Chuich 

Thus, at the veiy moment at which a republican spint began to manifest' 
Itself strongly in the Pailiament and in the country, the claims of the 
monarch took a monstrous form, which would have disgusted the proudest^ 
and most arbitrary of those who had preceded him on the throne _ , 

James was always boosting of lus skill in what he called kingcraft , and 
y ct It is hardly possible cv cn to imagine a course more directly opposed to 
all the rules of kingcraft than that vvhidi he followed The policy of wis{ 
rulers has alvv aj s been to disguise strong acts under popular fotins It w as 
thus that Augustus and Napoleon established absolute monarchies, while 
the public regarded them inertly as eminent citizens invested w iili tempornty ’ 
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. jm-igishicies The policy of Jnmes was the direct ic\cise of theiis He 
ennged and alaTmed his Parliament by constantly telling them that tlfey 
held llieir privileges meiely during lus pleasure, and that they had no more 
- business to inquire what he might lawfully do than uliat the Deity might 
Ian fully do Y et he quailed before them, abandoned minister after minister 
to their vengeance, and suffered them to tease him into acts diiectly opposed 
to his strongest inclipations llms the indignation excited by his claims 
and the scorn excited by his concessions n ent on gion mg logetliei By his 
fondness fov worthless minions, and bj’ the sanction which he ga\e to their 
tvianny and rapacitj, he kept discontent constantly alue IIis cowardice, 
hiS childishness, his pedantiy his ungainly person and manneis, his provin- 
cial accent, made him an object of dcilsion E\cn in'liis aiitues and 
accomplishments theie w as something eminently unkingly Throughout the 
whole course of his reign, all the veneiable associations by whidi the thiOne 
had long been fenced weie gradiiallj losing their strength Dining two 
hundred year? all the sovereigns who had lailcd England, w itli the single 
exception of the unfortunate Henry Uie Sixth, had been stiongmindcd, 
highspinted, courageous, and of piincely bearing Almost all had pos- 
sessed abilities above the ordinarj level It was no light thing that, on the 
very eve of the decisive struggle between 0111 Kings and their Pailiaments, 
royalty should be exhibited to the woild stammering, slobbering, shedding 
unmanly tears, ticmbhng at a diavvn sword, and talking m the stjle 
alternately of a buffoon and of a pedagogue 
In the meantime the icligious^ dissensions by which, from the days of 
Edward the Sixth, the Piotestant body had been disti acted, Tiicscim 
had become more formidable than evei The inteival vvhicli 
Jiad separated the first generation of Puritans from Cianmer and churcu ^ll(l 
Jewel vvas small indeed when compared with the mterv'al which beco,nei"“ 
separated the thud generation of Puiitansfrom Laud and Ham "'def 
mond While the recollection of Maiy’s cruelties vvas still fresh, while 
the power of the Roman Catholic paity still inspired apprehension, 
while Spain still retained ascendency and aspired to universal dominion, 
all the refonned sects knew that they had a stiong common interest 
and a deadly common enemy flie animosity which they felt tow aids 
each other was languid when compared with the animosity which they all 
felt towards Rome Conformists and Nonconformists had heai til j joined 
in enacting penal laws of extreme seventy against the Papists But 
when more than half a centiliy of undisturbed possession had -given 
confidence to the Established Church, when nine tenths of the nation had be- 
come heartily Protestant, when England civas at peace with all the world, 
when there was no danger that Popeiy would be forced by foreign arms 
on the nation, when the last confessors who had stood before Bonner had 
passed aw aj , a change took place m the feeling of the Anglican clergy Their 
hostilityto the Roman Catholic doctime and discipline was considerably 
mitigated Their dishke of the Puritans, on the other hand, inci eased daily 
The controvcrbies which had from the beginning divided tlie Protestant 
party took such a form as made reconciliation hopeless , and new contro- 
versies of still greater importance were added to the old subjects of dispute 
' The founders of the Anglican Church had retained episcojlhiy as an 
^ ancient, a decent, and a convenient ecclesiastical polity, but had not de- 
clared that form of church government to be of divine institution W’^e 
have 'already seen how low an estimate Cranmer had formed of the office 
of a Bishop In the reign of Elizabeth, Jewel, Cooper, Whitgift, and other 
eminent doctors defended prelacy, as innocrcnt, as useful, as what the state 
might lawfully establish, as what, when established by the state, vvas en 
titled to the respect of evei y citizen But they never denied that a Christian 
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commumly without t Bishop might be a pure Church ^ On the contrary, 
they regarded tlie Pi otestants of the Continent as 6f the same household offailli 
with fliertiselvcs Englishmen In England avere indeed bound to acltnou- 
ledge the authority oif the Bishop as tliey were bound to acknowledge the 
authonty of the Sheriff and of the Coronei but the obbgation was purely, 
local An English churchman, nay even an English prelate, if he went to 
Holland, conformed without scruple to the established leligion of Holland 
Abroad the ambassadors, of Elizabeth and James w'ent m state to the very 
worship which Elizabeth and James pcrsecnlcdat home, and carefully ah _ 
stained from decorating their private cdiapeU after the Anglican fasluon, 
lest scandal should be given to weaker biethren An instiaiment is still 
e\tant by which the Primate of all England, in the year 1582, authorised a 
Scotch ministci, ordained, according to^the laudable forms of the Scotch 
Church, by the Synod of East Lothian, to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments in any part of the province of Canteiburyf In the yeai 1603, the 
Convocation solemnly recogmsed the Churdi of Scotland, a Church in w hich 
episcopal control and episcopal ordination were then unknown, as a branch 
of the Holy Catholic Church of Chnst $ _ It w as even held that Presby tenan 
ministers w ere entitled to place and voice in oecumenical councils When the 
S tales General of the United Prov inces com oked at Dort a synod of doctors 
not episcopally oidaincd, an English Bishop and an English Dean, coinmis 
stoned by the head of the English Church, sate with those doctors, preached 
to them, and voted with them on Uie gravest questions of theology § Hay," 
many English benefices were held by divines a\hO had been admitted to the 
ministry in the Calvinistic form used on tlie Continent , nor w as reordi- 
nation ny a Bishop in such cases flien thought necessary, or even lawful || 

But a new race of divines was already Tising in the Church of England. 
In their view the episcopal office was essential to the welfare of a Chiistian' 
society and to the eflScacy of the most solemn ordinances of religion To 
that office belonged certain high and sacred privileges, winch no human 
power could give or take away A Church might as well be witliout the 
doctrine of the Tnmty, or Ihc doctrine of the Incarnation,' as without the 

* On flirt siilycct, PIsliop Coopers laneuage is rcnnrkaW> dear and strong He 
maintains, in tiis Answer to Martin M i^rctate, printed in 15S9, that no form of chureh 
go\i.mnient is diMncI) ordained , that Protcstnnt communities, in cstahlishing different 
lorms, Imc onlj mndc a legitimate use of their Christian hherty and fliat Lpiscopacy 
IS peculiarly suited to LngUiid because the Cnghsh constitution is monarchical 'All 
those Churches" says the Dishop “ in w hich the GospcII, in these daics, after great dark- 
ncsse, avas first renewed, and the learned men whom God sent to instruct them, 1 doubt 
not but have been directed by the Spiritc of God to rctainc this hberts, that, in catemal 
government and other outward ordcRi, they migllt choose such as they thought in wisedome 
and godhnesse to be most convenient for the state of their countrey and disposition of 
their people Why then should this liberty fliat oilier countrey s have used under anie 
colour be u rested Mm us? I think it therefore great presumption and boldncssc that 
some of our nation, and those vihalever they may think of themselves, not of the 
greatest vv isedomc and skill should take upon them to controllc the whole” rcalmc and to 
hinde both prince and people in respect of conscience to alter the present state, mid tie 
themselves to a certain platforme devised by some of our ncighboursi which, in flic 
judgment of many wise and godly persons, is most unfit for the state of a Kingdome.” 

1 Strype s lafe of Gnndal Appendia to Book II No xvii J Canon 55 of 1603 

§ Joseph Hall, then Dean of Worcester, md afterwards Bishop of Norwich, was one 
of the commissioners In his life of himsUf, he says “My unworthinossvvas named 
for one of the assistants of that honourable, graven and rcveicnd meeting " To high 
churchmen this humility wall seem not a bttle out of place 

U It w as by the Act of Unifornuty, passed after the Restoration, that persons not epis 
copally ordained were for the first time made incapable of holding h-nefices No man 
was more zealous for this law than Clarendon ^ Yet he says, “Ihis was new for there 
had been many and at present there were some, who poss»ss-d benefices with cure 
of souls and other ecclesiastical promotions, who had never received orders Irat in France 
or Holland and them men must now receive new ordination, winch had been always 
hr id unlaw ful in the Church, or by this Act of Parliament must he depnv cd of their liv c 
hhood vhich they enjoyed in the most ilourisinng and peaceable time of the Chtlrch.” 
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.apostolical orders , and tlic Church of Rome, ulncli, in the midst of all 
her corruptions, had lelamed llie apostolical oiders, was nearer to piimi- 
ti\e punty tlian those leformed societies which had rashly set up, m oppo- 
sition to the dnnne model, a system invented by men 
^ - In the da}'S of Edward the Sixth and of Elizabeth, the defenders of the 
^Anglican ntual had generally contented themselves with sajiiig that it 
"might be used without sin, and that, therefoie, none but a peiveise and 
undutiful subject would lefuse to use it when enjomed to do so by the 
magistrate Now, however, that rising party wliidi claimed for the polity 
of the Church a celestial oiigm began to asciibe to her sen ices a new dig- 
nity and impoitance It was hinted that, if the established w'orship had 
any fault, that fault was extreme simplicitj, and that the Refonneis had, 
m the heat of their quarrel with Rome, abolished many ancient ceremonies 
which might wath advantage have been retamed Da>3 and places weie 
again held m mysterious leneration Some practices which had long been 
disused, and which were commonly regarded as superstitious miimmenes, 
were revived Pmiitings and carvings, which had escaped the fury of tlie 
first geneiation of Protestants, became the objects of a respect such as to 
many seemed idolatrous 

No part* of the sjstem of die old Chiiicli had been moie detested by the 
■ Reformers than the honour paid to celibacy lliey held tliat the doctrine 
of Rome on this subject had been piophetically condemned by the apostle 
Paul, as a doctiinc of devils, and they dwelt much on the crimes and 
' scandals which seemed to prove the justice of this awful denunciation 
Lntlier had enneed Ins ow n opimon in the clearest manner, Iw espousing 
a nun Some of the most illustrious bishops and priests who had died by 
fire dunng the reign of Maiy had left wives and children Now, how eierj 
it began to be nimoured that the old monastic spirit had reappeared in tlio 
Qiurch of England , that there ivas in high quarters a prejudice against 
married pnests , that e\en laymen, who called themsehes Piotestants, had 
made resolutions of celibacy which almost amomited to xow's , nay, that a 
minister of the established religion had set up a nuiinerj , in which the 
' psalms were channted at midnight, by a company of viigins dedicated to God ' 

Nor was this all A class of questions, as to which the fomideis of the 
- Anglican Church and the first generation of Puritans had differed little or 
not at all, began to furnish matter for fierce disputes The control crsies 
which had divided the Protestant bod) in its infancy had related almost ex- 
clusiiely to Church government and to ceremonies Tliere liad been no 
serious quarrel between the contending parties on points of metaphy- 
sical theology The doctnnes held by the chiefs of the hierarchy touching 
original sin, faith, grace, predestination, and election, weie those w'hich aie 
popularlj called Cahimstic. Towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, her 
laxounte prelate, Archbishop "Whitgift, drew up, in concert with the Bishop 
of London and other theologians, the celebrated instrument known by the 
name of the Lambeth Articles In that inslniment the most startling of 
the Calvmishc doctnnes are afiinned w'lOi a dislmctncss which would 
shock many who, in our age, are reputed Calvinists One clergyman, wdio 
took the opposite side, and spoke harshly of Call in, was amigncd foi his 
presumption by the University of Cambndge, and escaped punislmient only 
by expressing jiis film belief m the tenets of reprobation and final peise- 
xerince, and his soirow foi the offence which he had gi>en to pious men 
by reflecting on the great French .rcformei The school df divinity of 
- which Hooker was the chief ocmipics a middle place between tlie school of 

* Peck aid’s Life of Fctrir The Armiman Kunnerv, or a Brief Description of the 
bti* erected monostical Place called the ArminKin Nnnnerj, at Little Giddmsv m 
Huntingdonshire, 1641 
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Ci'inmer and the sdiool of Laud , and Hooker has, in modern times, hecn 
claimed by the Armimans as an ally Yet Hooker pronounced Calvin to 
have been a man superior m -nasdom to anj other divine that France had 
produced, a mail to ivhom thousands were indebted for the knowledge 
of. divine truth, but who uas himself indebted to God alone When the 
Arminian controveisy arose in Holland, the English government and Uie 
English Church lent strong support to the Cal vmistic party , nor is the Eng 
lish name altogether free from the stain uliich has been left on that party 
by the imprisonment of Grotius and the judicial murder of Bamcveldt 
But, even before- the meeting of the Dutch sjTiod, that part of the 
Anglican ckrgy which was peculiarly hostile to the Calvmistic Church 
government and to the Calv imstic w orship had begun to regard with dis- 
like the Cahinistic metaphjsics , and this feeling was very nalurallj 
strengthened by the gross injustice, msolence, and cruelty of the party 
which was prevalent at Dort The Arminiaii doctrine, a doctnne less 
austerely lo^cal than that of the early Reformers, but moie agreeable to 
the popular notions of the divine justice and benevolence, spread kist and 
wide The infection soon reached the court Opinions whic^, at the time 
of the accession of James, no clergyman could have avowed without im- 
minent nsk of being stnpped of his gown, were now the best title to pre- 
ferment A divine of that age, who was asked by a simple countiy 
gentleman what the Armmians held, answered, with os much truth as wit, 
that they held all the best bishoprics and deaneries m England 

While the majonty of the Anglican cleigy quitted, m one diiection, the 
position w Inch they had originally occupied, the majority of the Puntan body 
depaited, in a direction diametncally opposite, from the pnnciples and prac 
tices of their fathers The persecution which the separatists had undergone 
had been severe enough to irritate, but not severe enough to destroy lliey; 
had been, not tamed into submission, but baited into sav agencss and stubborn 
ness After the fashion of oppressed sects, th^ mistook their ow n v indictive 
feelings for emotions of piety, encouraged in themselves by leading and medi- 
tation a disposition to brood over their WTOngs, and, when they had worked 
themselves up into hating their enemies, imagined that thej were only hating 
the enemies of Heaven In the New Testament theie was little indeed 
which, even when perverted by the most disingenuous evposition, could 
seem to countenance the indulgence of malevolent passions But the Old 
Testament contained the history of a race selected by God to be witnesses 
of his unit) and ministers of his vengeance, and Specially commanded by 
him to do many things which, if done without his special command, would 
have been atrocious crimes In such a history it was not difficult for fierce 
and gloomy spints to find much that might be distorted to suit their 
wishes The extreme Puntans thciefore began to feel for the Old Testa- 
ment a preference, which, perhaps, they did not distmctlj avow even to 
themselves, but which showed itself in all their sentiments and habits 
They paid to the Hebrew language a respect which they refused to that 
tongue in which the discourses of Jesus and the epistles of Paul have come 
dowTi to us They baptized their children by the names, not of Chnstian 
saints, but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors In defiance of the express 
and reiterated declarations of Luther and Calvin, they turned the weekly 
festival by which the Church had, from pnmitive times, commemorated the 
resurrection of her Lord, into a Jewish Sabbath T hey sought for prin- 
ciples of junspradencein die Mosaic law, and for precedents to guide their 
ordiiiaty conduct m the books of Judges and Kings Their thoughts and 
discoun>c ran mudi on acts which were assuredly not recorded as examples 
for our mutation The prophet who hewed in pieces a captive king, the 
V rebel general who gave the blood of h queen to the dogs, the matron who. 
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" in defimce of plighted faith, and of the Inn s of Eastern hospitality, droi e the 
nail into the brain of the fugitive ally who had just fed at her boai d, and n ho 
n as sleeping under the shadow of her tent, w ere proposed as models to Chris- 
lians suffenng under the tj ranny of princes and prelates Morals and manners 
were subjected to a code resembling that of the sjaiagogue nhen the syna- 
gogue nais in its norst state The dress, the deportment, the language, the 
studies, the amusements of the rigid sect ncre regulated on principles not 
unlike those of the Pharisees who, proud of then washed hands and broad 
phylacteries, taunted the Redeemer as a Sabbatli-breaker, and a u me bibber 
It i\as a sin to hang garlands on a Maypole, to druik a friend’s health, to 
fly a hawk, to hunt a stag, to plajvat dress, to wear lovelocks, to put 
starch into a ruff, to touch the airginals, to read the Fairy Queen Rules 
such as these, niles which Mould Ime appeared insupportable to the fice 
and joyous spirit of Luther, and contemptible to the seiene and philosophi- 
cal intellect of Zu ingle, threw oier all life a more than monastic gloom 
file learning and eloquence by which the great Reformers had been emi 
nently distinguished, and to nhicli they had been, in no small measure, 
indebted for their success, Mere regarded by the new school of Protestants 
Mith suspicion, if notMith aversion Some precisians had scruples about 
teaching the Latin grammar, because the names of Mars, Bacchus, and 
Apollo occuircd in it The fine arts Mere all bpt proscribed Ihe solemn 
peal of the organ Mas superstitious The light music of Ben Jonsons 

- masques m as dissolute Half the fine paintings in England m eie idolatrous, 
and the other half indecent The extreme Puntan m as at once known from 
Ollier men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour solemnity of his face, 
the upturned Mhite of his ejes, the nasal tMang Mitli Mhich he spoke, and, 
abpae all, by his peculiar dialect He emplojed, on eaery occasion, the 

,im"^ry and stjle of Scripture Hebraisms aiolently introduced into the 
English language, and metaphors borroM ed from the boldest Ijaric poetry 
of a remote^ age and country, and applied to the common concerns of 
English hfe,'Mere the most striking peculiarities of this cant, M’hich moved, 
not Mathout cause, the dension both of Prelatists and libertines 
Tims the political and religious sdnsm Minch had onginated in the 
sivteeiitli century m as, during the first quartei of the seventeenth century, 
constantly Midening Tlieones tending to Tuikish despotism were in 
fashion at Whitehall Theories tending to republicanism Mere in favour 
Midi a large portion of the House of Commons The violent Prelatists 
who were, to a man, realous for preiogative, and the violent Puritans who 

- were, to a man, zealous for the pmileges of Parliament, regarded each 
ollictwith animosity more intense than that which, in the preceding gene- 

? tion, had existed between Catliohcs and Protestants 
While the minds of men were in this state, the country, after a peace of 
many jeare, at length engaged in a vvnr which required strenuous exeitions 
This war hastened the approach of the great constitutional crisis It was 
necessary that the King should have a large military force He could not 
have sudi a force w ithout money He could not legally raise money vv ith- 
out the consent of Parliament. It followed, therefore, that he either must 
administer the government in conformity vvith the sense of the House of 
Common^, or must venture on such a violation of the fundamental laws of 
the land as had been unknown during several centuries The Plantagenets 
and the Tudors had, it is tnie, occasionally supplied a deficiency in their 
revenue by a' benevolence or a forced loan, but these expedients were 
alwajs of a temporary nature To meet the regular charge of a long war 
by regular taxation, imposed without the consent of the Estates of the realm, 
was a course which Henrj the Eighth himself vv ould not have dared to take 
It'seemed, therefoie, that the decisive hour w^as approaching, and that the 
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English Parliament would soon either diare the fate of itlie senates of the 7 
Continent, or obtain supreme ascendency m the state ^ ' 

^ Just at this conjuncture James died Charles the First succeeded to the 
Accessiim tliione lie had received from nature a far better understanding, j 
“cter of' ^ stronger will, and a far keener and firmer tempei than Ins ' 
Uiiricsi fatlier’s He bad inherited his fatlier’s political tlieones, and was ^ 
much more disposed tlian his father to carry them into practice He 
was, like his faUier, a zealous Episcopalian He was, moi cover, what 
his father had never been, a zealons Armmian, and, tlioiigh no Papist, , 
liked a Papist much better than a Pmitan It would bo unjust to dch>, 
that Charles had some of the qualities of a good, and even of ja great pnnee 
He wrote and ^okc, not, like his ftlher, with the exactness of a professor, 
but after the fashion of intelligent and w ell educated gentlemen Ills taste in 
literature and art was excellent, his manner dignified, though not gmcious, 
his domestic life without blemish Faithlessness was tlic chief cause of Ins 
disasters, and is the chief stain on his mempry He was, in trutli, impelled 

by an incuiable propensity to dark and crooked vvajs It may seem stiaUgc 
that Ills conscience, which, on occasions of little moment, was sufiiciently 
sensitive, should never have icpioachcd him with this great vice But 
there is reason to believe that he was perfidious, not only fiom constitution 
and from habit, but also on principle He seems to have learned from the 
theologians whom he most esteemed that between him and his subjects 
there could be nothing of the nature of mutual contract , that he could not, 
even if he vv ould, divest himself of his despotic authority , and that, in ev ei'y ' 
promise which he made, there was an implied reservation thatsnch promise 
might be broken in case of necessity, and that of the necessilyjie was the / 
sole judge ♦ ' ' - r- 

"^nS how began that hazardous game on which weie staked the destinies 
TaeUcsof of the English people It was plajed on the side of the House , 
tlonln^ic of Commons with keenness, but with admirable dexterity, c6ol 
House of ness, and perseverance Great statesmen who looked far behind 
Commons, jjjenj ^^d fir before them vveie at the head of that asscmbl} 
They w ere resolved to place the King in such a situation that he must 
Cither conduct the admmistration in conformity with the wishes of his 
Parliament, or make outrageous attacks on the most sacred principles 
of the constitution Thej accordmgly doled out supplies to him veiy 
sparingly He found that he must govern either m harmony with the 
House of Commons, or in defiance of all law His choice was soon made ' 
lie dissolved his first Parliament, and levied taxes by liis owai authonty He 
convoked a second Parliament, and found it moic intractable than thelirst 
He again resorted to the expedient of dissolution, raised fresh taxes without 
any show of legal right, and threw the chiefs of the opposition into prison 
At the same time a new gncvance, which the peculiar feelings and habits 
of the English nation made insupportably painful, and which seemed to all 
discerning men to be of fearful augury, excited general discontent and alarm 
Companies of soldiers were billeted on the people , and martial law was, in 
some places, substituted for the ancient junsprudcnce of the realm 
The King called a third Parliament, and soon perceived that the opposi- 
tion was stronger and fiercer than ever He now delermiiiod on a change 
of tactics Instead'of opposing an inflexible resistance to tlie demands of 
the Commons, he, afi&r much altercation and,many evasions, agreed to a 
compromise which, if lie bad faithfully adhered to it, would have averted a 
I’eiitionof long senes of i^amitics The Parliament granted an ample sup 
Right. pij The KmgSatified, in the most solemn manner, that ccle- 
hrated law, which is known by the name of the Petition of Right, and 
w Inch IS the second great Cnarici of the liberties of England By i alifyiiig 
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tint hw he bound hiinself ne\er agun to xai^e^mone} m uhout the consent 
of the Houses, never again to impnson an> person, except in due course of 
la\v, and nei er again to subject his people to die jurisdiction of couits-martnl 

The' day on uhicli the iqjnl sancbon was. after many delays, solemnly 
given to this gieat Act, nas a day of joy and hope The Commons, ulio 
crowded the bar of the House of Lords, biokc foitli into loud acclamations 
as soon as the clerk had pionounced the ancient foim of woids by nliich 
our princes base, during many ages, signified their assent to die wishes of 
the Estates of die realm T.hose acclamations were ic-edioed by the ^oice 
of the capital and of the nation , but within three weeks it became manifest 
that Chailes had no intention of obseia mg the compact into which he had 
entered The supph given by the repicsentatncs of the nation was col- 
lected The promise by winch that supply had been obtained was broken 
A violent contest follow ed 1 he Parliament w as dissoh ed with every' mark 
of loyal displeasure Some of the most distinguished membeis were impn- 
soiied , and one of them, Sii John Eliot, after yeais of suffenng, died in 
confinement 

Charles, however, could not venture to raise, by his own aiithonty, tastes 
sufficient fbi carrying on war He accordingly hastened to make peace w idi 
hisnetghbouis, and henccfoidi gave his whole mind to British politics 

Now commenced a new era Many English ICings had occasionally com- 
mitted unconstitutional acts but none had ever systematically attempted to 
make himself a despot, and to reduce the Parliament to a nullity Such 
was the endiyhich Charles distinctly pioposcd to himself From March 
1629 to April 1640, the Houses were not comoked Never m our history 
had there been an interval of elcsen years between Parliament and Parlia- 
inent Only once had there been an interval of even half that length Tins 
fact alone is sufficient to lefute those who represent Charles as having merely 
tioddcn in the footsteps of the Plantagenets and Tudors 

It IS proved, by the testimony of the King’s most stiemioiis supporters, 
that, during this part of his leign, thcproMsions of tlie Petition of peinionof 
Right were violated by him, not occasionally, but constantly, and 
on system, that a large pait of the roenuewas laiscd wilhoul 
my legal-authority , and tliat persons obnoxious to the goaeinment lan- 
guished for years in pnson, without being eaet called upon to plead before 
any tnbunol 

For these things history must hold the King himself chiefly icspoiisible 
From tlie time of his third Paihament he was his own piime minister 
Seierol persons, however, whose temper and talents w'eie suited to his pin 
poses, were at the head of diflerent departments of the administration 

Thomas Wentworth, successively created Lord Wentwoitli and Earl of 
SlrMrotdfWmnn'Of-gieat abilities, eloquence, and couiagc, but of Chiri«er 
a cniel and imperious nature, was the coiiusdlor most trusted in Jrw'llS®” 
political and military affairs He had been one of the nios* distin- "oah 
guishcd members of the opposition, and felt tow aids those whom he had 
deserted that peculiar malignity which has, in all ages, been character- 
istic of apostates He perfectly iindemfood the feelings, the resources, 
and the policy of the paity to which he had lately belonged, and had formed 
a vast and deeply meditated scheme which iciy nearly confounded e\en the 
able tactics of the statesmen by whom the House of Commons had been 
directed ,To this scheme, in his confidential correspondence, he gat e the 
expressive name of Thorough His object w as to do in England all, and more 
than all, that Richelieu was doing in Fiance , to make Charles a monardi as 
absolute as any on the Continent , to put the estates and the personal liberty 
of tlie whole people at the disposal of the crOtvn , to deprive the courts of 
law of all independent autlionty, even m ordinary questions of cit il right 
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between man and man , and to punish with merciless rigour all who mur- - 
mured at the acts of the government, or who applied, even in the most decent 
and regular manner, to any tiibuiial for relief against those acts * 

This was his end , and he distinctly saw in what manner alone this end ’ 
could be attained There was, in truth, about all his notions a clearness, a 
coherence, a precision, which, if he had not been pursuing an object perni- 
cious to his country and to his kind, would have justlj entitled him to high 
admiration lie saw that there was one instrument, and only one, by which 
Ins vast and daring piojects could be earned into execution That instru 
ment was a standing army To the forming of such an army, therefore, he 
directed all the energy of Ins strong mind In Ireland, where he i^as v iceroy, 
he actually succeeded in establishing a military despotism, nofonly over the 
aboriginal population, but also o\er the English colonists, and was able to 
boast that, in that island, the King was as absolute as any pnnee m the 
whole woild could be + 

The ecclesiastical administration was, in the meantime, pnncipally directed 
Character by William Laud, Arclibishopof Canterbury Of all the prelates 
of Laud of Anglican Church, l^ud had departed farthest from the 
principles of the Reformation, and had drawn nearest to Rome His theo 
logy was more remdtc than e\en that of the Dutch Arminians from the 
theology of the CaUinists His passion for ceremonies, his -reverence for 
holidays, vigils, and sacred places. Ins ill concealed dislike of the marriage 
of ecdesiastics, the ardent and not oltogethei disuitcrcsted zeal with which 
he osseited tlie claims of the cleigj to the leverence of the laity, would hav'e 
made him an object of aversion to the Puritans, even if he had used only 
legal and gentle means for the attainment of his ends But his understand- 
ing was narrow, and Ins commerce with the world had been small He - 
was by nature rash, imtable, quick to fed for his own dignit>, slow to sj m- 
patlnse watli the sufferings of others, and prone to the error, common in - 
superstitious men, of mistaking Ins own peevish and malignant moods for 
emotions of pious zeal Under his direction every comer of the realm was 
subjected to a constant and minute inspection Every little congregation of 
separatists was tracked out and biohen up Even the devotions of private 
families could not escape the vigilance of his spies Such fear did liis rigour 
inspire that the deadlj hatred of the Church, which festered m mnumetable 
bosoms, w as generally disguised under an oiitvv ard show of conformity On 
the very eve of troubles, fatal to himself and to his order, the Bishops of 
several extensive dioceses were able to report to him that not a single 
dissenter was to be found within their junsdiction t 

Ihe tribunals afforded no piotection to the subject against the civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny of that penrxJ The judges of the common law, 
holding their situations during the pleasure of the King, were scandalously 
obsequious Yet, obsequious as they were, thej were less ready and less 
efficient mstnimcnts of arbitrary power than a class of courts, the memory 
of which IS still, after the lapse of more than two centuries, held m deep 
Star abhorrence by the nation Foremost among Uiese courts in 
a^?n^ power and in infamj were the Star Chamber and the High Com ' 
commision. mission, the former a political, the latter a religious inquisition 
Neither was a part of the old constitution of England The Star 


*The correspondence of Wcnlworlh seems to me fullv to liear out whvt I have said in 
the text To transcribe all the passages which have led me to the conclusion at which I 
have arrived would he impossible , nor would it be easy to make a better selection than 
has already been made by Mr Hallam I may however, direct the attention of thcrcader 
particularl} to the v er> able paper w hich Wentworth drew up respecUng the aifairs of the 
Palatinate The date is March 31, 1637 

' t These are Wentworth’s own words Seeliis letter to Laud, dated Dec 16, 1634 
J See his report to Charles for the y ear i&jg 
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Chamber had been remodelled, and tbe,High Commission cieated by llie 
Tudors Ihe powci vliich these boards had possessed before the ac- 
cession of Charles had been extensive and formidable, but had beeh' 
small indeed when compared with that which they now' usurped Guided 
cliiefly by the aiolent spint of the pnmate, and freed from the con- 
trol of Parliament, thej displayed a lapacity, -a aiolence, a malignant 
energy, which had been unknow n to any former age The government 
was able* through their instnimentaht)', to fine, imprison, pillorj, and 
mutilate without restraint . A separate council which *!ate at York, under 
the presidency of AVentworth, avas armed, in defiance of law, by a pure 
act of prerogative, w ith almost boundless power oaerthe northern coun- 
ties All these tnbunals uisulted and defied the autlionty of Westminster 
Hall, and dailj committed excesses which the most distinguished Royalists 
haie warmly condemned AVe are informed by Clarendon that there was 
hardly a man of note 111 the realm who had not personal expenence of the 
harshness and greediness of the Star Chamber, that the High Commission 
had so conducted itself tliat it had scarce a fnend left in the kingdom, and 
that- the tyranny of the Council of A'’oik bad made the Gieat Charter a 
dead letter on the north of the Trent 

j ' Tlie government of England avas now, in all points but one, as,despptic 
^as that of France ^ But that one point was all-iinportant There was still 
no standing army There w as, tlierefoiC, no seciuity that tlie wliole fabric 

of tjranny might no' be subiertcd in a single day , and, if taxes were im- 
posed by the royal authonty for the support of an arma, it was probable 
that there w ould be an immediate and irresistible explosion This w as the 

difficulty which more than any other perplexed AA'entw orth The Lord 

Keeper Finch, in concert with other lawyers who were employed by the 
goiemnient, rerommended an expedient, which was eagerly adopted 
The ancient pnuces of England, as they called on the inhabitants of the 
'counties near Scotland to arm and anav themsehes for the defence of the 
border, had sometimes called on the maritime counties to funiisli ships for 
■“the defence of the coast In the room of ships monej had sometimes 
been accepted This old practice, it w'as now deteimined, after ship 
a long inten al, not onl) to ret n e but to extend Foimer pnnees 

had raised shipmoney only in time of war it was now exacted in a time 
of profound peace Former pnnees, eien 111 the most penlous wars, had 
raised shipmoney only along the coasts it was now exacted from the in 
land shires Former jinnces had raised shipmoney only for the maritime 
defence of the country it was now exacted, by the admission of the 
Ro3ahsts'themsehes, with the object, not of niaiiitammg a na\y, but of 
frsnislilng the King with supplies wdiicli might be increased at his dis- 
cretion to anj amount, and expended at his discietion for any purpose 
^The whole, nation was alanned and incensed John Hampden, an opu- 
lent and w ell-bom gentleman of Buckinghamshire, highly considered 111 
his owai neighbourhood, but as jet little "knowai to the kingdom generallj, 
had the courage to step forward, to confront the whole powei of the go 
^aemment, and fake on himself the cost and the risk of disputing the 
prerogative to w hich the King laid claim 1 he case was aigued before the 
judges in the Exchequer Chamber So strong avere the arguments 
agamst the pretensions of the Crown that, dependent and servile as the 
fudges, were, the majoiity against -Hampden was the smallest possible 
Still there was a majontj The interpreters of the law had pronounced 
that one great and productiie tax might be imposed by the royal autho- 
rity. AVentworth justly obsened that it was impossible to vindicate their 
jungment except by reasons directly leading to a condusion whicli they 
'had not Ventured to draw. If money might legally be raised without the 
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consent of Parliament for the support of a fleet, it was not easy to deny 
that money might, without consent of Parliament, be legally raised for the 
support of an army , . ' 

- The decisioTv of the judges increased the imtation of the people A cen 
tury earlier, irntation less serious Would ha\ c produced a general rising 
But discontent did not now so readily as in an earlier age take the form 
of rebellion The nation had been long steadily adiancing m wealth 
and in ciMlisation Since the great northern Earls took up arms against 
Elizabeth seaenty years had elapsed, and dunng those seventy years 
there had been no end aiar Ncier, during the whole eaistenceof the 
English nation, had so long a period passed wathout intestine hostilities 
Men had become accustomed to the pursuits of peaceful industry, and, ey 
asperated os they aicrc, hesitated long before they drew the sword 
This w as the conjuncture at avliich the hberties of the nation were in tlie 
greatest pen! Tlie opponents of the goaemment began to despair of the 
destiny of their country, and many looked to the American wilderness as 
the only asylum in whidi they could enjoy cImI and spiritual freedom 
There a few resolute Puritans, who, m tlie cause of their religion, feared 
neither the rage of the ocean nor the hardships of unemhsed life,' neither 
the fangs of saiage beasts, nor the tomahawks of more saaagemen, had 
built, amidst the primes al forest. Milages which are now great and Opu- 
lent cities, but which Ime, through every change, retained some ‘trace of 
the character den\ ed from their founders The goa emment rc^rded these 
infant colonies with aversion, and attempted violently to stop the stream of 
emigration, but could not prevent the population of New England from 
being largely recruited by stouthearted and Godfeanng men from every 
part of tlie old England And now Wentworth evultcd m the near pros- 
pect of Thorough A few years might probably suflice for the exeratioii of 
nis great design If strict economy were observ ed, if all Collision with 

foreign powers were carefully avoided, Uie debts of the crown viould be 
jdeared off there w ould he fimds av ailable for the support of a large military 
'force and that force would soon break the refractory spint of the nation 
At this Cl ISIS an act of insane bigotry suddenly changed the whole face 
Resistance of public affairs Had the Kuig been wise, he would have pur- 
^ cautious and soothmg policy towards Scotland till he was 
Scotland, master in the South For Scotland was of all his kingdoms that 
in which there was the greatest risk that a spark might produce a flame,, 
and that a flame might become a conflagration Constitutional opposibon, 
indeed, such as he had encountered at Westminster, he had not to appre 
hend at Edinburgh The Parliament of his northern kingdom was a very 
different body from that which bore the same name in !&igland It was 
ill constituted it was little considered, and it had never imposed any 
senous restraint on any of his predecessors The three Estates sate m one 
house The commissioners of the Wrghswere considered merely as re- 
tainers of the great nobles No act could be introduced till it had been 
approved by the Lords of Artides, a committee whidi was really, though 
not m form, nominated by the crown But, though the Scottish Parlia- 
ment was obsequious, the Scottish people had always been singularly tur- 
bulent and ungovernable They had butchered their “first James in his 
bed-chamher they had repeatedly arrayed Uiemselves in arms a^mst 
James the Second they had slam James the Tlurd on Uie field of battle* 
their disobedience had broken the heart of James the Fiflli they had de- 
posed and imprisoned Maty they had led her son captive , and their 
temper was Still as intractable as ever. Tlieir habits vvcrc rude and mar- 
tial All along the southern border, and all along the Ime between the 
highlands and the lowlands, raged an Incessant predatory war In every 
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- part of tlic country men a\eie accustomed to*redrcss their arrongs by the 
strong hand W'hatever loyally tlie nation had anciently felt to the Stuarts 
had cooled during thcir‘'long absence The supreme influence over the 
public mind u as divided between two classes of malecontents, the lords 
of the soirand the preachers , lords animated by the same spint which had 
often impelled the old Douglasses to withstand the rOyal house, and 
pieachers who had inherited the republican opinions and tlie unconquerable 
sjunt of Knov Both the national a'nd religious feelings of the population 
had been uoiindcd All oidcrs of men complained Ih^t their country, that 
countrj w Inch had, with so mucK'g^lory, defended her independence against 
the ablest and bravest Planlagenets, had, through the Instrumentality of 
hci native princes, become in effect, though not in name, a province of 
England In no part of Europe had the Calvinisticdoctnnc and discipline 
taken so strong a hold on the public mind The Chuich of Home was" le- 
'garded by the great body of the people with a hatred which might justly 
be called feiocious, and the Church of England, which seemed to be 
cveiy da> becoming more and more like the Chuich of Rome, was an 
object of scaicely less aveision' 

Tire government had long wished to extend the Anglican system over 
the whole island, and had already, with this view, made seveial changes 
highly distasteful to every Presbytciiaii One innovation, however, the 
,moat hazardous of all, because it was diiectly cognisable by the senses of 
the common people, had not yet been attempted. The public worship of 
God was still conducted m the manner acceptable to the nation Now, 
liowever, Charles and Laud determined to force on the Scots the English 
lltiirgy, or ratlier a lituigy which, wherever it differed from that of Eng- 
land, diffcicd, in the judgment of all rigid Protestants, for the worse , ' 

lo this step, taken fn the mere w'antonness of tyranny, and in criminal 
ignorance ot more criminal contempt of public feeling, our country owes 
her freedom TlieTirst performance of the foreign ceremonies produced a 
not "The not rapidly became a revolution Ambition, patnotism, fana- 
ticism, were minj;lcd in one headlong torrent The whole nation was in 
arras The power of England was indeed, as appeared some years latei, 
sufHcicnt to coerce Scotland but a lame part of the English people sym- 
pathised with the religious feelings of uie insurgents , and many English- 
men, who had no scruple about antiphomes and genuflcvions, altais and 
surplices, saw with‘ pleasure the progress of a rebellion which seemed likely 
to confound the arbitrary projects of the court, and to make the calling of 
a Pnlliament necessary 

; For Uie senseless freak which had produced these effects Wentworth is * 
not''responsible * It had, fn fact, thrown all his plans into confusion To 
counsel submission, however, was not in his nature An attempt was 
made' to put down the insurrection the sw ord but the icing’s military 
-■ means and military talents were unequal to the task To impose fresh- 
~ taxes on England m defiance of law would, at this conjuncture, APariia 
have been madness No resource was left but a Parliament , “Jfd 
and in the spring of 1640 a Parliament was convoked solved 

The. nation had been put into good humour by the prospect of seeing 
constitutional government icstored, and grievances redressed The new 
House of Commons was more temperate and more respectful to the throne 
than any which had sate since the death of Elizabeth The moderation of 
ting assembly has been higlily extolled by the most distinguished Royalists, 
arid seciris to have caused no small vexation. .arid disappointment to the 
diiefs of the opposition but it was the uniform practice of Charles, a 
practice equally impolitic and ungenerous, to refuse all compliance with the 

’ *' See his letter to the Kasl of Northumberland, dated July 30, 1638 
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desires of his people, till those desires wcie expressed in 1 menacing tone 
As soon as the Commons showed a disjxisition to take into consideration 
the grievances under which the countiy had sufTeied dunng eleven jear^ 
the Kuig dissolved the Parliament avith every mark of displeasure 
" Between the dissolution of this short-hved assembly and the meeting of 
that ever memorable body known by the name of the Long Parliament, 
. intervened a few months, during which the yoke was pressed down more 
severely than ever on the nation, while the spirit of the nation rose up 
more angrily than ever against the joke Members of the House of Coin 
monswere questioned bj the Pnvy Council touching their parliamentaiy 
conduct, and thrown into piison for refusing to rcpl} Shipmoney was 
levied with increased iigour The Loid Mayor and the Shenfis of London 
were threatened with imprisonment for remissness m collecting the pa}' 
ments Soldiers were enlisted by force Money for their support was 
exacted from their counties Torture,, which had always been illegal, and 
which had recently been declared illegal even by the servile judges of that 
age, was inflicted for the last tune in England in tlic month of May 1640 

Everything now depended on the event of the King’s military operations 
against the Scots Among his troops there w as little of that feeling which 
separates professional soldicis from the mass of a nation, and attaches them 
to their leaders His army, composed for the most part of recruits,' who 
regretted the plough from which they had been violently ttken, and who 
were imbued with the religous and political sentiments tlien prevalent 
thioughout the countrj , w as more formidable to himself than to the enemy 
The Scots, encouraged bv the heads of the English opposition, and feebly 
resisted by the English forces, mardicd across the Tweed and the Tyne, 
and encamped on the borders of Yorkshire And now the murmurs of 
discontent swelled into an uproar by which all spirits save one were ovei 
awed But the voice of Straflbrdwas still for Thoiough, and he, even 
111 this extremity, showed a naliiie so cruel and despotic, that his own' 
-pikemcn were ready to tear him in pieces 

There was jet one last expedient which, as the King flalteicd himself, 
might save him from the misery of facing another House of Commons To 
the House of Lords he was less aveisc The Bishops w ere devoted to him , 
and, though the tcnipoi al peers were generally dissatisfied w ith his adminis- 
tration, they weie, as a class, so deeply interested m the maintenance of 
order, and 111 the stabilitj of ancient institutions, that they were not likely 
to call for extcnsiv e lefornis Departing from the uiimtcri upted practice of 
centuiics, he called a Great Counal consisting of Lords alone But tlic' 
Lords were too prudent to assume the unconstitutional functions with which 
he wished to invest them Without money, without credit, without autlio- 
rilj even 111 his own camp, he yielded to the pressure of necessity The 
Houses were convoked , and the elections proved that, since the spnng, the 
distrust and hatred with which the government was icgarded, <liad made 
fearful progress 

In November 1640 met that renowned I’arhament which, in spite of 
TheLonB many errors and disasters, is justly entitled to the reverence and 
rsriisment. gntitiidc of all who, in any part of the world, enjoy the blessings 
of constitutional government 

During the year which followed, no very important division of opinion 
appeared m the Houses The civil and ecclesiastical administration liad, 
through a penod of near twelve years, been so oppressive and so uncon 
stitiitional that even those classes of -which the inclinations are generally 
on the side of order and authority were eager to promote popular reforms, 
and to bnng the instruments of tyranny to Justice It was enacted that no 
interval of more than three yr'earS" should ever clniisc between Parliament 
' ' ' 
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ind Parliament, and lint, if writs under the Great Seal iveie not issued at 
Iheinopei time, the retuminiy officers should, avithout sncli writs, call the 
constituent bodies togetliei for the choice of repiesentatives The Stal 
Chambei, the High Commission, the Council of Yoik iveie swept aw av 
- Men w'ho, after sulTermg cruel mutilations, had been confined in lemote 
dungeons, regained their liberty On the chief ministers of the ciown the 
vengeance of the nation was unsparingly wreaked 9 he Lord Keeper, the 
Primate, the Lord Lieutenant were impeached Finch saved himself by 
flight Laud wns flung into the Tower Straffoid was put to death by act 
of attainder On the day on wliith this act passed, the King gate Ins 
assent to a law by wdiich he bound himself not to adjourn, prorogue, oi 
dissolve the e\isting Paihament without its own consent 
After ten months of assiduous toil, the Houses m September 1641 ad- 
joiimedfor a'sliort vacation, and the King visited Scotland He with 
difiiculty pacified that kingdom by consenting not only to relinquish his 
plans of ecclesiastical reform, but even to pass, with a very bad grace, an 
act declaring that episcopacy w'as contrary to the word of God 

Tlie recess of the English Pailnment lasted si\ w'ecks The day on 
which the Houses met again is one of the most itmarkable r,rst ti> 
epochs in our historj From that day dates the corporate exist* i>pn»n- 
cnce of the tivo great parlies which have evei since alternately mat L'lit 
governed the country In one sense, indeed, the distinction “sh ptW't*!- 
W'hich then became obvious had always existed, and always must exist 
,ror it has its oiigin in diversities of tempei, of undei standing, and of 111- 
leiest, which are found 111 all societies, and which wall be found till the 
human mind ceases to be drawn in opposite directions by the charm of 
habit and by the charm of novelty Not only m politics, but 111 literatuic, 
m art, in science, in suigery and mechanics, in navigation and agriculture, 
na>,cvenin mathematics, we find this distinction Lveiywhcie there is ' 
a class of men who cling with fondness to whatever is ancient, and w’ho, 
even when convinced by overpowenng reasons that innovation w'ould be 
beneficial, consent to it w ith many misgivings and forebodings We find 
also eierywhere another class of men, sanguine in hope, bold in specula- 
tion, always pressing foi ward, quick to discern the niipeifections of what- 
ever exists, disposed to think lightly of the iisks and inconveniences which 
attend miprovcnients, and disposed to give every change credit for being 
an improvement In the sentiments ot both classes there is something to 
. approve But of both the best specimens will be found not far fi om the com 
* tnon frontier TJie extiemc section of one class consists of bigoted dotards 
the extreme section of the other consists of shallow and reckless cmpiiics 
There can be no doubt that in our aery first Pailiaments might haie 
been discerned a body of members anxious to preserve, and a body eogei 
to reform But, ivliile the sessions of the Icgislatuic weie short, these 
bodies did not take definite and permanent forms, array themselves under 
recognised leaders, or assume distinguishing names, badges, and w ar cues 
' During the fiist months of the Long Parliament, the indignation excited 
hy many years of laivless oppression w as so strong and general that tlic 
Ilonse of Commons acted as one man Abuse aftei abuse disappeared 
without a struggle If a small minonty of the lepresentatiae body ivished 
to retain the Star Chamber and the High Commission, tliat minority, oaei- 
awed by the enthusiasm and by the numeiical superionly of the reformeis, ' 
contented Itself w'lth secretly legi etting institutions which could not, ivith 
any hope of success, be openly defended At a later period the Royalists 
found it convenient to antedate the separation between themselves and 
' their opponents, and to atlubutc the Act which lestramed the King from 
ihssoh mg or protogiung the Paihament, the Triennial Act, the impeach* 
yoh. j. . u 
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ment of tlje ministers, and the attainder of Strafford, to the faction iihicli ' 
afterwards made war on the King But no artifice could be>more dism 
genuous Every one of those strong measures was actively promoted bjr 
the men who were afterwards foremost among the Cavahers No republi 
can spoke of the long misgo\emment of Charles more severely than Cole- 
pepper The most remarkable speech m fas our of the Tiieniiial Bill was 
made by Digby Ihe impeachment of the Lord Keeper was moved b> ' 
Falkland The demand that the Lord Lieutenant should be kept close 
prisoner was made at the bar of the Lords by Hyde Not till the law 
attainting Strafford was proposed did the signs of senous disunion become 
visible E\en against that law, a law which nothing but eatreme necessity 
could justify, only about sixty members of 1:110 House of Commons voted 
It IS certain that Hj de avas not in the minority, and that Falkland not only '' 
voted with the majority, but spoke strongly for the bill Even the few , 
w ho entertained a scruple about inflichng deatli by a retrospective enacN 
ment thought it necessary to express the utmost abhorrence of Strafford’s ^ 
character and administration 

But under this apparent concord a great schism was Intent , and when, 
m October 1641, the Parliament rcassetftbled after a short recess, two 
hostile parties, essentially the same witli those winch, under different 
names, have ever since contended, and are still contcnduig, for the dircc 
tioii of public affairs, appeared cbnfrontmg each other During some 
years tliey weie designated as Cavaliers and Roundheads They weic 
subsequently called Tones and ^VlllgS , nor does it seem tliat these appel 
lations are likely soon to become obsolete 

It would not be difficult to compose a lampoon or a panegync on either 
of these renowned factions For no man not utterlj destitute of judgment 
and candour will deny tint there are many deep stains on the fame of the 
party to which he belongs, or that the party to which he is opposed may , 
justlj boost of many illustrious names, of man> heroic actions, and of many 
great services rendered to the state The truth is that, though both 
parties have often seriously erred, England could have sjnrcd neiflier If, 

111 licriusUtutions, freedom and order, the advantages arising fiom innova- 
tion and the advantages ansing from prcscnption, hav e been combined to 
an extent elsewhere unknown, vve may attribute this happy peculiarity to , 
the strenuous conflicts and alternate victories of two nval confederacies of 
statesmen, a confederacy zealous for autliority and antiqmtj, and a confe- 
deracy zealous for liberty and progress 

It ought to be remembered that the difference between the two great 
Sections of English politicians has alvvavs been a difference rather of d^ee 
than of pnnciple lliere were certain limits on the right and on the left, 
which were very rarely overstepped A few enthusiasts on one side were 
ready to lay all our law sand fruichises at the feet of our Kings 1 A fevV 
enthusiasts on the other side were bent on pursuing, through endless cml - 
troubles, Uicir darling phantom of a republic But the gieat majoiity of 
those who fought for the ciown were averse to despotism , and tlie great 
majority of the champions of popular nghts vieie averse to anarchj 
Twice, in tlie course of the seventeen tli centurj, the two parties suspended 
their dissensions, and united their strength an a common cause Their 
first coalition restored licreditaty monarchy ThCir second coalition res- 
cued constitutional freedom 

It IS also to be npted that these two parties ihave never been the whole ’ 
nation, nay, that thej have never, taken together, made up a majonty of 
the nation Between, them has always been a great mass, winch has not 
steadfastly adhered to either, which has soinebmes remained inertly neutral, 
and which has sometimes oscillated to and fro/ That mass has more than , 
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once passed in a few years fiora one extreme to the other, and bach againi 
Sometimes it has ohanged sides, merely because it was tired of suppoitmg' 
the same men, sometimes because it was dismayed by its own excesses, 
sometimes because it had expected impossibilities, and had been disappointed 
But,' lUienevei it has leaned with ‘its whole weight in either direction, that 
weight Ins, for die tune, been iiiesistible 

■ "When the nval paities first appeared in a distinct form, they seemed to 
^be not Tincqually matched On the side of the government was a lai-gc 
"majority of the nobles, and of those opulent ana wdl descended gentlemen 
to whom nothing was wnnting of nobility but the name. These, with the 
dependents whose suppoit they could command, w’erc no small pow'ei in 
the state On the same side weie the gieat body of the clerg}', both the 
Universities, and all those lajinen who weie strongly attached to episcopal 
government and to the Anglican ntual These icspcctablc classes found 
themsehes in the company of some allies much less decorous than them- 
selves 1 he Pimtaii austerity droie to the King’s faction all who made 
pleastne then biismess, aiho affected gallantry, splendoiu of diess, oi 
taste in the lighter aits "With these went all who live by amusing the 
'leisure of Others, from the painter and the comic poet, down to the lope- 
tlancer and the Mciry Andiew For these artists well knew that they might 

thrive tindei a superb and luxurious despotism, but must starve undei the 
ngid ittle of the piccisians In the same interest w ere the Roman Catholics 
to a man The Queen, a daughtei of France, w as of their own faith Her 
husband wns known to be strongly attached to her, and not a little in awe 
of her Though undoubtedly a Protestant on conviction, he regarded tlie 
professors of the old religion w itli no dl-w dk xiid would gladly have granted 
them a mlicli larger toleration than he W'as disposed to concede to tlie Pres- 
byterians If the opposition obtained the masteiy, it w os probable that the 
sanguinary laws enacted against Papists, in the leign of Elizabeth, W'ould 
he severely enforced Tlie Roman Catholics were therefoie induced by the 
stiongcst motives to espouse the cause of the court 1 hey in general acted 
W'ltli aicatition which bioiiglit on them the repioachof cow ai dice and lule 
warmness j but rt is probable that, in maintaining great reserve, they con- 
sulted the King’s inteiest as well os then own It was not for his service 
that they should he conspicuous among his friends 
The mam strength of the opposition lav among the small freclioldeis in 
the country, and among the merchants and shopkccpcis of the tow ns Rut 
Ihese'weie headed by a fonmdable minoiity of the anstocracj^, a minontv 
, which included the iich and poweiful Earls of Koithumberland, Bedford, 
\Vaiwick,-Stamfoid, and Essex, aiid several othci Lords of great wealth 
and influence In the same iwnks was found the whole body of Protestant 
A'onconfotmists, and most of those members of the Established Cliurcli w ho 
still adheied to the Calvinistic opinions whicli, forty years before, had been 
getierallv held by the prelates and clergy Tlie municipal coiporalious 
look, vvilli few exceptions, the same side In the House of Commons the 
opposition prepondeiatcd, but not very decidedly 

’ 'Neither paily wanted stioiig aiguments for the course whuih it was dis- 
posed to take The reasonings of »tlie most enlightened Royalists may be 
summed up thus — “ It is true that great abuses have existed , but they 
have been redressed It is true that precious rights have been invaded, 
but they' have been vindicated and sniiounded witli new securities Tlie 
sittings of the Estates of die realm have been, in defiance of all precedent 
and of the spint of the constitution, intemitted during eleven yedre but it 
has novv been provided that henceforth three vears shall never elapse with- 
out a Parliament ' The Star Chambei, the High Commission, the Council , 
of York, oppiessed and plundered us; but , those hateful courts hav£ now 

i » 
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ceased to e\lst The Lord Lieutenant aimed at establishing military des- 
potism , but he has answered for Ins treason m ith his head The Primate 
tainted our worship with Popish rites, and punished our scruples with. 
Popish cruelt} , but he is awaiting in tW Tower the judgment of nis peers ' 
The Lord Keeper sanctioned apian by which the property of e\er> man in 
England was placed at the mercy of the Crown , but he has been disgraced, 
ruined, and compelled to take refuge in a foreign land, llie ministers of 
tyranny have expiated their crimes The victims of tyranny have been com 
pensated for then sufferings It w ould therefore be most unwise to perses ere 
fuither in that course which was justifiable and necessary w hen we first 
met, after along inters al, and found the whole administration one mass of 
abuses It is time to take heed that w'e do not so pursue our victory o\er^ 
despotism os to run into anarchy It avos not in our power to overturn the 
bad institutions which lately afflicted our country, without shocks which 
have loosened the foundations of government Now that those institutions 
hav e fallen we must hasten to prop the edifice w hich it w as lately our duty 
to battci Henceforth it will be our wisdom to look w ith jealousy on 
schemes of innovation, and to guard from encroadiment all the prerogatives 
with which the law has, for the public good, armed the sovereign ” ^ 

Such were the views of those men of whom the excellent Falkland may 
be legarded as the leader It was contended on the other side with not 
less force, bv men of not less ability and virtue, that the safety which the 
liberties of the English people enjoyed was rather apparent than real, and 
that the arbitrary projects of the court would be resumed as soon as the 
vigilance of the Commons was relaxed True it was — such was the reason- 
ing of Pvm, of Holhs, and of Hampden — ^that many good laws had been 
passed but, if good law s had been sufficient to restrain the King, his subjects ^ 
would have had little reason ever to complain of his administration The 
recent statutes were surely not of more authonty than the Gicat Charter or 
the Petition of Right Yet neither the Great Charter, hallowed by the 
veneialion of four centuries, nor the Petition of Right, sanctioned, after ^ 
mature reflection, and foi valuable considtratioii, by Charles himself, had 
been found effecUial for the protection of the people If once the check of 
fear vvere vv ithdravvn, if once the spirit of opposition were suffered to slumber 
all the securities for English fieedom resolved themselves into a single one, 
the royal vv otd , and it had been proved by a long and severe experience 
that the royal word could not be trusted ^ 

1 he two parties vvere still regarding each other vyitli cautious hostility, 

The Irish and had not y et measured their strength, when new s arnved which r" 
nebeiiion. mflamed the passions and confirmed the opinions of both The 
great chieftains of Ulster, who, at the time of the accession of James had, 
after a long struggle, submitted to the roy al authority, had not long brooked 
the humiliation of dependence They had conspired against the English 
government, wnd had been attainted of treason Their immense domains 
had been forfeited to the crown, and had soon been peopled by thousands ^ 
of English and Scotch emigrants The new settlers vvere, m civilisation 
and intelligence, far supenor to the nativ e population, and sometimes abused 
their supenonty The animosity produced by difference of race was in 
creased by difference of religion Undei the iron rule of ‘Wentworth, 
scarcely a murmur was heard but, when that strong pressure was vvith 
drawn, when Scotland had set the example of successful resistance, when 
En^andwas distracted by internal quarrels, the smothered rage of the 
Inshhrokc forth into acts of fearful violence On a sudden, the aboriginal ^ 
population rose on the colonists A war to which national and tlieo 
logical hatred gave a character of peculiar ferocity, desolated Ulster, and 
spread to the neighbouring provinces The castle of Dublin was scarcely ^ 
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' thought secure * L\cr} post brought to London e\iggcrated 'iccoiints of 
outnges which, inthout anj exaggeration, a\ere sufiiciCnt to move pit> and 
horror These evil Udings'roused to the height the zeal of both the great 
parties which vv Cl e marshalled against each other at Westminster Ihe 
Rovabsts maintained that itw as the first dutj of everv good Englishman 
and Protestant, at such a cnsis, to strengthen the hands of the sovereign 
To the opposition it seemed that tlierc were now stronger reasons than ever 
for Ihw arling and restrainmg him That the commotiw ealth w as in danger 
was undoubtedl) a good reason for giving Laigc powers to a tnistworthy 
magistrate* but it was a good reason for taking awaj powers from a 
magistrate who was at heart a pubhc enemy To raise a ^cat army had 
alwajs been the King’s first object A grea’t army must now be raised It 
was to~be feared that, unless some new securities w ere devised, the forces 
levied for the reduction of Ireland would be emplojed against die liberties 
of England Korwas tins all A horrible suspicion, unjust indeed, but 
not altogether unnatural, had arisen m manj minds The Queen was an 
av owred Roman Catholic the King w as not rtgarded bj the Puritans, w horn 
he had mercilessly persecuted, as a sincere Protestant , and so notonous 
was Ins duplicitj, that there was no treachcrj of which his subjects might 
not with some show of reason, believe him capable. It was soon wliis- 
pered that the rebellion of the Roman Catholics of Ulster was part of a 
vast work of darkness which bad licen planned at Whitehall 
After some weeks of prelude, the first great parliamcntarj conflict be- 
tween the parties, which have ever since contended, and are still The Rc- 
contending, for the government of the nation, took place on the raosstrance, 
twciiti-second of Kovembec i 6 ^r It was moved bj the opposition, 
that the House of Commons should present to the King a rcmonstranct, 
enumerating die faults of Ins administration from the time of his accession, 
and expressing the distnist widi which Ins polic> was still regarded by his 
people That assembl), winch a few months before had been unanimous 
in calling for die reform of abuses, was now divided into two ficice and 
eager factions of nearly equal strength After a hot debate of manj hours, 
the remonstrance was carried bv only eleven votes 
llie result of this struggle was highly favourable to the conservative 
partv It could not be doubted that onlj some great indiscretion could 
prevent them from sliortlj obtaining the predominance in the Low er House 
The Upper House w as ahead} their ow 11 Nothing w ns wanting to ensure 
their success, but that the King should, in all his conduct, show respect for 
the laws and scrupulous good faith towards his subjects 
His fitxt measures promised well He had, pit seemed, at last discoveted 
that an entire change of sjstem was neccssat}, and had wisel} made up Ins 
mmd to what could no longer be avoided He declared his determination 
to govern in harmon} with the Commons, and, for that end, to call to Ins 
councils men m whose talents and character the Commons might place con- 
fidence. Nor was the sdeclion ill made Falkland, Hjde, and Cole- 
pepper, all three distinguished bv the part which the} had taken in reform- 
ing abuses and in punishing eval mmislcr^ were invited to become the 
confidential advisers of the Growai, '*nd were solcmnlv assured by Charles 
that he would take no step m anyavay afleclmg the Lower House of Par- 
liament without their priv it} 

Had he kept this promise, it cannot he doubted that the reaction which 
was alread} in progress would verj soon have become quite as strong as the 
most respectable Ro}alists w ould have desired Already the violent mem- 
bers of tlic opposition had begun to despair of the fortunes of their parlj', to 
tremble for their own safet} , and to talk of selling their estates and emigrating 
to America. That the fair prospects which had begun to open before the 
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King woic sitddcnly overcast, that his life was darkened by adieisity, and 
at length shoitcned by vidlence, Is to be attributed to his onm faiUilessness 
and contempt of laiv ' " , 

The truth seems to be that he detested both the parties into ivhich tlie 
House of Commons m as divided nor is this strange , for in both those 
parties tlie lose of hbeityand the lose of order were mingled, though m 
dilTcrent propoitioiis The adi iscrs whom necessity had compelled him to 
call round him Mere by no means men after his own heart Ihey had 
lomed m condciiimng Ins tyranny, m abridging his power, and in punishing 
his instruments Ihey Mere now indeed prepared to defend inastnctly 
legal May his strictlj legal pierogalivc , but they would have recoiled with 
horror fiom the. thought of reiiving WcntMortli’s projects of Ihorough 
They Mere, thcrefoic, in the ICirig*s opinion, traitors, mIio diffeied only m 
the degree of tlieir seditious malignity from Eym and Hampden r 

He accordingly, a fcM dais after he had piomised the ciiief, of the con- 
impeach stitutioiial Royalists that no Step of nnpoitanco should bb‘ taken 
without their knonledge, formed a resolution the most momentous 
of his mIioIc life, carehilly concealed tliat resolution from them, 
and e\ccnted it in a manner which o\erM helmed them Math shame 
and dismay* He sent the Attorney General to impeach Pjm, Hollis, 
Hampden, and other mcmbei's of the House of Commons of high treason 
at Uie bar of the House of Lords Not content Mith this flagrant \aolation 
of the Great Charter and of the umntermpted practice ofcenliines he Mcnl^ 
m peraon, accompanied by armerl men, to seize the leaders of the opposij" 
tion Mithin the Malls of Parliament 

The attenmt failed The accused members had left the House a short 
time befoic Charles entered it A sudden and Molent revulsion of feeling, 
both in die Parliament and in the countrj, followed The most faiourablo 
Mcw that has eier been taken of the King’s conduct on this occasion b) Ins 
most partial advocates is that he had sveakh suHered himself to he hurried 
into a gross indiscretion by the evil counsels of his wife and of hiS courtiers 
But the general v oice loudlj chaigcd him m ith far deeper guilt At the very 
moment at Mliich his Subjects, •uter a long estrangement produced by Jiis 
maladministration, m ere retiinung to him m ith feelings of confidence and 
aftection, he had aimed a deadly blow at all their dearest rights, at the 
privileges of Parliament, at the very principle of trial by juij He had 
shoMit that he considered opposition to his arbitral y designs os a crime to 
be e\pi lied onlv by blood He had hrokcii faith, not only with Ins Great , 
Council and with his people, but witli his own ndherents He had done 
Mint, but for an unforeseen accident, would probably have produced a 
blood} conflict round tlie Speaker’s diair Ihose who had tlie chief sway 
in the Lower House now felt that not onlv tlicir power and popularity, but 
their lands and tlieir necks, were staked on the event of the straggle in 
which the} were engaged Ihe flagging zeal of tlie part} opposed to the 
court revived m an instant ■" Duung the night which follow ed the outrage 
the whole aly of London w as in arms In a few hours the loads leading to 
the capital were covered with multitudes of yeomen spiimnghard to West 
minster with the badges of the pailiamentary cause in their hats ti the 
House of Commons the opposition became at once irresistible, and earned, 
by more than two votes to one, icsoliitions of unprecedented violence 
Strong bodies of the trainbands, regularly relieved, mounted guard rduiid 
■Westminster HalL The gates of the King’s palace were daily besieged by 
a furious multitude whose taunts and execrations were, heard even in the * 
presence cliamher, and who'coiild scarcely be kept out of the royal apart- 
raciits by the gentlemen of the household Had Charles remained much 
\ longer in nis Stormy capital^ it IS probable that tlic Commons would liaio 
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foand n plcT for unVmg lum, uudei ont\\aid forms of rcspccl, a slate 
pnionci* ‘ 

lie quitted London, ncscr to rclnm till the day of 'itemhlc andmemor- 
nblc reel oninij had 'imvcd A negotiation * began which oc- Dtpjiriure 
cnpicd manj months Accu'^ations and recriminations passed 
bathward and forward between the contending parlies All i-«a<ion **’ 
accommodation had become impossible 'llic suic punishment winch 
wans on liabitiml perfidj had at length oaertaken the King It V as to no 
purpose that he now pawaiwl his rojpl word, and invoked heaicn to wit- 
ness the sincerity of Ins professions The distnist wifli which his ad\ci* 
fanes regarded him was not to be icmoted by oaths or treaticf.. Thev 
Mure com meed that they could bo safe only Iw hen he was utlcrlj helpless 
'I heir demand, thtn-fore, was that he should siurcndcr, not only those 
prcrogit n es w Inch he had usurped in a lolation of ancient laws and of Ins owai 
recent ptoniiicf, but also other prerogatives whicli the Lnqlish Kings had 
alums possessed, and continue to pos-^ss at the presentdny No minister 
must lie appointed, no peer cicatwl, without the consent of the Houses 
Mwicall, thesoicreign must resign that supreme military authority which, 
from Hue beyond all memory, bad ap|>c» lamed to the legal ollit c 

Tliat Charles would comph with such demands while hi. had any means 
of resistance wa.s not to be tvpectul Yet it will bo diilicnlt to show tint 
the Houses could safely' liai e evaded less. Thev w ere truly m a most em- 
barrabwng position Ihc great mayonty of the nation was firmly attached 
to hen. hiary moparcln. J hose who held republican opinions were asyct 
few, and did not venture to speak out It was therefore impossible to 
abohdi kingly goicmmcnt Yet it was plain that no confidence could be 
placed in the King It would have been absmd m those who knew, by 
icccnt proof, th’rUc was bent on'devtroynig them, to content themselves 
with prcseiuing to him another Petition of Jtighl, and receiving from him 
fresh promises similar to those which he had repeatedly made and brokcn< 
Nothing but tlic w ant of an army had prevented him fiom entirely subvert- 
ing the old coivlitulion Of the realm It was now necessary to lew a great 
regular army foi the conquest ofirjand . and it would therefore have been 
mere msanitv to leave him in possession of tint yjlcnitnde of mihlaiy 
aullionty’ which his ancestors had enjoved 

hen a country is in the situation m which Jiiigland then w as, when 
the kingly' ofiiee is rcgardctl w itli love and v cneration, but the person who 
fills that office is hated and distnistcd, it should stem lint the course w Inch 
ought to be taken is obvious The dignity of the office should be pre- 
served the pel son should be discarded IJnis our ancestors aeted in 
JSPpaii'l m ifiSp Had there been, m iGfa, any man occupying a posi- 
tion similar to tint winch Henry of Lancaster occupied at the tunc of the 
deposition of Richard the Second, and which William of Orange occupied 
At the tune of the deposition of James the Second, it is probable tint the 
Houses would have changed the dynasty, and would have made no formal 
change m the constitution The new King, called to the throne by Ihcu 
choice, and dependent on then support, would have been under the ncces- 
silv of governing in conformity w ith their wislies and opinions Rut thcie 
was no prince of (he hlood loyal in the parlnmcnlaiy paity , and, though 
tliat party contained many men of high rank and many men of eminent 
ability, there was none who towered so conspicuously above the icsl that 
he could be proposed ns a candidate for the crown As theie was to be a 
King, and ns no new King could bo found, it was n^cessiiy' to leave the 
regal title to Charles Only one course, thcicforc, was left and that was 
to disjoin the regal title from the regal prerogatives ' 

The change i,'Iiich the Houses pioposcd to make in otir institutions, 
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thovigh ilst.cm'i c\orbi(mi, when <libtincll> set forth md digested into 
nrlitlcs of cipitulation, jcillv nniounNto IiUtcinorc linn the change \ Inch, 
m the ncvl generation, was cllcctcdb} the Resolution It is true that, at the 
Resolution, the sosercign ss-ab not dcjinsulh) law of thcjiowtrofnannng 
Ins ininistcrb hut u is triually true that, •^met the. Resolution, no ttinns,i r 
has been ahk to retain oftcc si\ mouths in opposition to the stnsc of tin. 
Houst of Commons It is true that the sostrtigu still ])0<>esscb the power 
of creating peers, and the more imiKirtani povstr of tin, swonl, hut u is 
cqu'lls true that m tin. cstrcisc of thc'c posstrs the roscrcigrt has, ever 
since the Resolution, l»ecn gt»6cd 113 adsastis ssho possess the confidena, 
of the rcprcstntaliscs of the nation In fret, the leaders of the Round- 
head part) m 1642, and llie statesmen ssho, nlmtit half a centurv later, tf 
fitted the Risohition, had csattl) the frame object in situ lhai object 
was to tirmmati. the contest bitwiin the crown and the Parliament, bs 
gis ing to the I’arliamtnl a supronc control o\ci the wenitisc admimstra 
non Iht stall smen of tin Resolution ifTicted this indiretlls bs tliangmg 
the dsnast) I he Roi’ndhead' of l6}2, bung nnabli to change llic 
d3insis, sstre compelled to tal c a direct coup,c tos arils their end 

^\e cannot, howtsir, ssoinlcr that the demands of the oppontioii, im 
porting as this did a lomjilitc and formal transfir to the Parlnraint of 
pnssers sshith had als ass bcloiigid to the Crown, ®hould hast sliocbcd 
that great part) of which the charailcristic. an rcspicl for mnstitutid 
aulhont) and dnad of sioknl innusation Hiat pails had ncintl) litai 
in hopes of obtaining b) ptatcabk means the ascciukncs m tin. House of 
Commons , but iser) suih hope had iH-cnblightcil I he duiilicil) ofCliaiks 
liad made his olil enemies irreconcti iblc, had dnsen hack into tlu, ranks of 
the disaflTccicd a crowd of moderate mm ssho were m the airs act of com- 
ing over to Ills side, and had so crutlU mortifiid his ln-l friends that tiny 
had for a time stood aloof m silent shame and resentment >>oss, how- 
eser, the constitutional Royalists aicrc forced tomikitlicirilimiebctwicn 
two dangers, , and they thought it thur duty rather to lall) round a pnnco 
ssliosi past conduct tli< s coiuknmcd, and whose ssord inspired them ssith 
little confidence, than to sulkr the rigal olTicc to he ilcgradtil, and the 
polity of the realm to hi cntirily rcmorkllcd Wnli such fiilingi:, many 
mm as hose airtucs and ahiliiics asould base done honour to any cause 
ranged themsclscs on the side of the King 
In August 1612 the sword was at kngUi drawn , and soon, in almost 
toinmmcc shin of tile langdom, Iss o liobtik factions appeared m arms 

against each other It is not e.as> to saj which of the contend 
® mg parlies ss as at firat the more fonnidable 1 he Houses com 

manded London and tin louiitiis round London, the flcit, the navigation 
of the riiamcs, and most of the large towns and seaports They liad nl 
their disposal almost all the military stoic-s of tht kingdom, and wire ahk 
to raise duties, both on goods imported from foreigii countnes, and on 
somi important pi oducts of domestic industry The King was ill ]jro\ ided 
with artillery and ammunition Tin taxes which he laid on the lural dis- 
tiicts occupied by his troops produced, it is probable, a sum far less than 
that which the Parliament drew from the city of Loudon alone lleTchcd, 
indeed, chiefly, for pecuniary aid, on the mnmflccncc of his opulent ad- 
herents Many of these mortgaged their land, pawned their jcwils, and 
broke up their silver chargera and chnstcmng how Is, in order to assist him 
But experience has fully proved that the voluntary liberality of individuals, 
cv tn m times of the gicatcst excitement, is a poor financial rcsotirco when 
compared with severe and methodical taxation, which presses on the wil 
hng and unwilling alike , 

Charles, IiQwevci, had one advantage, winch, if he had used it well, 
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would have more than compensated for the want of stores and money, 
and which, notwithstanding his mismanagement, gave him, during some 
inontiis, a superiority 111 the w'ai His troops at first foiiglit much better 
than those of the Parliament Both armies, it is true, were almost entirely 
composed of men who had never seen a field of battle Nevertheless, the 
difference was great The parliamentary ranks were filled with hiielings 
whom want and idleness had mduced to enlist Hampden's regiment was 
regarded as one of the best , and even Hampden’s regiment w as described 
by Ciomwell as a mere rabble of tapsters and serving men out of place 
The royal army, on the other hand, consisted m great pait of gentlemen, 
high spirited, ardent, accustomed to consider dishonour os more terrible 
than death, accustomed to fencing, to the use of firearms, to bold nding, 
and to manly and perilous sport, which, has been well called the image of 
w ar Such gentlemen, mounted on their favourite horses, and commanding 
little bands, composed of then younger brothers, grooms, gamekcepcis, 
and huntsmen, weie, fiom the very first day on which they took the field, 
qualified to play Uieii part with credit in a skiimish The steadiness, the 
prompt obMience, the mechanical precision of movement, which are 
characteristic of the icgular soldier, these gallant volunteers nevei attained 
But they were at first opposed to enemies os undisciplined as themselv es, 
and far less active, athletic, and daring For a time, thercfoie, the Cavaliers 
weie successful in almost every encounter 
Hie Houses had also been unfortunate 111 the choice of a general The 
rank and vvcaltli of the Earl of Essex made him one of the most important 
members of the parliomentarv' party He had borne arms on the Con- 
tinent with credit, and, when the war began, had as high a military le- 
putation as any man m the country But it soon appeared that he was 
unfit for tlie ]iost of Commotider m Qiief He had little energy and no 
originality The methodical tactics which he had learned in the war of 
the Palatinate did not save him from the disgiace of being suqinscd and 
baffled by such a Captain as Rupert, who could claim no higher fame than 
that of an entcrpnsing paitisan 

' Nor were the officers who held the chief commissions under Essex 
qualified to supplj what was wanting in him For this, indeed, the 
Houses are scarcely to be blamed In a country which had not, within 
the memoy of the oldest person living, made war on a great scale by land, 
generals of trieci skill and valoiii were not to be found It was necessarj, 
therefore, in the first instance, to trust imtricd men , and the prefciencc 
VI Ob naturally given to men distinguished cither by then station, or by the 
'abilities whidi they had displayed 111 Parliament In scarcely a single 
inslance, howevei, was the selection foitunate Neither the grandees nor 
the orators proved good soldieis The Earl of &t'’mfoid, one of the greatest 
nobles of England, was routed by the Royalists at Stratton Nathaniel 
Fiennes, inferior to none of his contemporaries an talents foi civil business, 
disgraced himself by the pusillanimoiM, surrender of Bristol Indeed, of 
all the, statesmen who at this jnnctuic accepted high military commands, 
Hampden alone appears to have earned into the camp the capacity and 
strength of mind which had made him eminent in politics 
When the war had lasted a year, the advantage was decidedly with the 
Royalists They were victorious, both in the western and in the succe-sts 
noithern counties They had wrested Bristol, the second city of the 
m the kingdom, from the Parliament They had won several 
battles, and had not sustained a single serious or ignominious defeat 
Among the Roundheads adversity had begun to produce dissension and 
discontent The Parliament was kept in alarm, sometimes by plots, and 
sometimes by riots It was thought necessary to fortify London against the 
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Toyil ifnij, and to Inng some disaffccled citizens al their own dootb 
Se\ eial of the most distinguished peers w ho had hitlicrto remained at We$t'< 
minsterflcdto the court at Oxford , nor can it be doubted that if thcopcrations 
of the Caxahcrshad, at this season, been directed by asagacious and power- 
ful mind, Charles would soon ha\e marched in triumph to Whitehall r 
But the King sulTercd the auspicious moment topossawaj , and it nevcf 
returned In August 1643 lie sate down before flit citj of Gloucester 
That citj was defended bi the inhabitants and bj the garrison, 1 itlia 
determination such as had not, since the commencement of the Xvar, been 
shown bv the adherents of the Parliament. The ciiiiilation of London was 
excited The trainbands of the citj \oliintecred to march Whereicr their 
services might be required A great force ivas speedily collected, and 
began to move westward The siege of Gloucester was raised the 
Roy olists in e\ try part of the kingdom w ere disheartened the spirit of the 
parliamentai-y parly reMied , and the apostate Lords, \ ho had lately fled 
troin W'csiminster to Oxford, hastened back from Oxford to Westminster 
And now a ntw and alarming class of symptoms began to appeann the 
rise< ft'ie <l*‘’t®a'percd liody politic Ihcre had been, from the hrst, m ilit 
In lenen parliamentary parts some men whoac minds were set on objects 
hoin which the majority of tint party s oiild hare slininl vnth^ 
horror Ihcsc men were, m religion, Independents "Ihey conceded 
that everv Christian congiegalion had, under Christ, supreme junsdiction 
in things spntinl, that appeals to pronncial ond national synods were 
searceh le-s rnseriptural than apjicals to the Court of Ardies, or to the 
Vatican , and that Popery, Prelacy, and Presby tcriamsm w ere merely 
three forms of one great apostacy In politics the Independents were, to 
use the phrase of their time root and branch men, or, to use the kindred 
phrase of our own time, radicals Not content with hunting the power of 
the monarch, tho\ were desirous to creel a commonwealth on the rums of the 
old English polity At first they had been iiibonSiucr'blo both in numbers 
and m w eight , but before the w or had lasted tw o years, tncy became, not ’ 
indeed the Eirgest, but the most pow erful fiction in the country Some of the 
oUL parliamentary leadeis had been remoicd b\ death , and others had for 
fcitci the public confidence Pyra had been borne, with pnncclv honours 
to a graie among the Plantagencis Hampden had fallen, os became him, 
while vainly cndeaioiinng, by his heroic example, to inspire hisfolloi ers 
w Uh courage to face the hery cai airy of Rupert Bedford had been untnic 

to the cause Northumberland was knoi n to be lukew arm Essex and hiS 
lieutenants had shown little iigoiu and abiliti mtbe conduct of military 
operations At such a conjuncture it w os that the Independent party, ardent, 
resolute, and unconipromismg, began to raise Us head, both in the camp and m 
the House of Commons 

The soul of that party was Oilier Cromwell Bred to peaceful occupa- 
ouver tions, he had, at more than forty years of age, accepted a commis 
Cromwell gion m the parliamentary ornn No sooner had he become a soldier 
than he discerned, w Uh the keen glance of genius, w hat Esses, and men like 
Essex, w itli all their experience, w ere unable to perccii e He saw precisely 
where the strengtli of tlie Royalisis lay , and by w hatuieans alone that strength 
could be oicrjiow creel He saw dint it was mecessaiy to reconstruct the 
army ofthe Parliament He saw also that there were abundant andexcdicnt 
materials for the purpose, matcnals iessshowa, indeed, but more solid tlian 
those of w Inch the gallant Squadronsof thcKingw ere composed It wros riects- 
sarj to look for recraits w ho w ere not mere mercenanes, for recruits of decent 
station and graie diameter, feanngGod and zealous for public libeily 
AVith such mtn he filled his ownregiment, and, while he subjected them’ to 
a discipline more iigid than had ever before been known in England, he 
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idmim^^crcil to ihcir mlv.llcct«i.l and mont mture sUmulanls of fcirful 
potaicy< 

Tnc cxenss of the jc'i- 1644, fullv proved tlie <n»pcnonl\ of Ins ■vljduics. 
In the «cn{lj, whcra held tne comm-uid, the p^rhimtnlnrj forcLs 

imdcrwent *i vmxcs'tion ot Mnmefut disTsttrs , Ijnt ni the north the victory 
cf MftT'.lov MoorfuMj compe wntcd for ''ll tint had been In'll cUevvhcK 
Ibit vicion V ns not a nwr* vcrlon*; blov lo the Roj^ahsts than to the 
party TV Inch had huhtrio t>een domtn'’nt at Wcvtnnn^ter , for it was nolo 
ron-' tin tin dav, dr'p'’ceioUp lo^l b\ the Prtd y tenan*;, had been 
rclnevcd by ihccniipy 01 Cromwell, nnd bv thes'e-dy valourof thewar- 
nQr!,a\hom he had trauud 

1 ntit ovcius produced the Self demnji O-mnance and the new model of 
the anny Under deenro' n prctcNtc, and with every mark of rc- 
'.peel, and inovl of iho-e w ho b-d bold high povts under him m utj/ 

V v.ru removed , and the co t htet of tre war wav cntnt5<c<l to very * 
tufTcrciit l.■'nds. I aufas, a brave vcddicr, bet of mean unfltrstandm" and 
«Te^o^u<c temper, the iion.nal Loal Cuicralof the fortes , but Crtim- 
wdl was, their ital head. 

rromwch irtdc b"-te to orfp'tnve die whole armv on the mrae pnn- 
cip cs on V h th he htd OTjaeiccd hta own rvgimtnl As soon as, this pro- 
tC's was csTijpletc, thecvtntof thtwarwap dcuded I he kavabtrshad 
no" to encounter naUit il Ciintagt ct^ual to tiicir o'ai, enthusiasm strongci 
than ihur o'’n, and « uciplme suth as was utterly wanting lo them U 
soa b^v-ame a pmve b that the soUhers of 1 •'irfas. and Cromwell v\tip 
men of R difurvnt brtctl from die soldiers of Lsse* At Kasebv took plate 
da first great eucoimtc* bet vcsu the Roy-'lists and the remodelled army of 
the llouse- 'ilie victory of the Roundheads wm, complete end v«et,- „ 
det sire It v.‘'s followed by oihc' tnnmphs in rapid succession pv 
I n 'i fc.\ moatbs llij authority of die Rarhamcnt was fiihy tsta. 

Wished over the whole kingdom Charles fied to the Scots, and was by 
ihtm, .n a nr’niicr wliitti did not much c\alt their national thaiactci, 
dehva.rc.lnp to his kiighsh sihjccl's 

lYhile iht cvesntof the war wa> still doubtful, the Ilonvcs had ]nit the 
VniuJitc to dcatn, had inltrdi,ltd, within the sphere of their aulhonlv, the 
wse of the L.lurgv', and had required all n.en to subscubc that renowntd, 
m tniment kno’'ii by (he name of the Solemn Icrguc mid Covenant 
Covcn'’niii g V orl , "s it was oUtd, went on f.j>t Hundreds of thousands 
"ffived their iiamj> to the nils, iml, v ith hand> lificd up low'rds hcavcu 
sv.orc lo e idtavoar, waUiout respect of persons, the cvtirpation of I’ojierv' 
anl Prdac,,,hcics\ and schi-.m, "nd to bring to public tnal andeondiiai 
pum^hmciit aU who sliould lundcr the rcfomw’tion of religion \\ hen the 
struggle was over, the work of innovation and revenge was pushed on with 
iftcrcas.,d aaloar The ecelcsiastical polity of the kingdom v.as rcniodcllcd 
Most of the old dttgy were ejected from their benefices I'mcs, often of 
raiiio'is amount, wc’-c laid on the Rovnlisis, already inipovciishcd by large 
a.ds furnished to the Kmg Many estates v ere confiscated Many pro. 
seabed C"v''hcr5 found it expedient topurchme, a^ an enormous cost, the 
proteuio'iof cmineat members of the victorious party Large domains, 
belonging to the crown, lo the bishops, rnd lo the chapters, were seized, 
and cither granltd away or put up la auction In consequence of these 
ipohatii'fis, a grest p'^rt of the sod of Isngland was at once offered for sale 
As bioncy v as scarce as the market was glutted as the title was insecure, 
fand as the aw 0 insmrcd by po\ crful bidders prevented free competition, 
the prices were often merely nominal Thus many old and honourable 
families ehsappeaiud, and a/cre heard of no more , and many' new men rose 
rapidly to aftluence. 
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But, while the Houses weie employing tlicir luthorily thus, it suddenly 
passed out of their hands It had been obtained by calling into existence 
a poMCr which could not be controlled In the summer of 1647, about 
t\\ eh e months after the last fortress of the Cavaliers had submitted to the 
Parliament, the Parliament was compelled to submit to its on n soldiers 
^Domim Thirteen years folloued, during uliicli England was, under 
ei?"ncter "vaiious names and forms, really goierned by the suord Ncier 
oftiu. before rhat time, or since Uiat time, Mas the civil pouer ill our 
countrj subjected to military dictation 

The army uliich now became supreme in the state Mas an armj Aery 
diiferent from any that has since been seen among ns At present the 
pay of the common soldier is not such as can seduce any but tin, 
humblest class of English labourers fiom their calling A barrier almost 
impassable separates him from the commissioned officer The .great 
majority of those mIio rise high in the service rise Tiy purchase So 
numerous and extensile are the remote dependencies of England, that 
eiery man nho enlists in tlic line must expect to pass many years m exile, 
and some jears in climates, imfaiourablc to the health and vigour of tin, 
European 'ace The armj of the Long Parliament iias raised Ibr home 
service Ihe pay of the private soldier Mas mucli above the wages earned 
by the great body of the people , and, if he distinginshcd himself by iiitel 
ligencc and courage, he might hope to attain high commands 'Jlie ranks 
Merc accordingly composed of poisons siipeiior in station and education to 
the multitude These persons, sober, moral, djligent, and accustomed to 
reflect, had been induced to take up arms, not by the pressure of want, not 
bv the love of novelty and license, not by the arts of recruiting officers, but^ 
by lehgious and political zeal, mingled with the desire of distinction and 
promotion Ihe boast of the soldicis, as we find it recorded in their 
solemn lesolutions, was that tlicj had not been forced into the sen ice, nor 
had enlisted chicflj for the sahe of lucic, that they were no janissanes, but 
freeborn Englishmen, who had, of then own accord, put their lives in jeop 
ntdy for the libeitics and religion of England, and whose right and duty 
It Mas to Match over the Mclfarc of the nation which they had saved 

A foice thus composed might, without injury to its efficiency, be 
indulged in some liberties which, if allowed to any other troops, would 
have proved subversive of all discipline In general, soldiers vvno should 
form themselves into pohtical clubs, elect delegates, and pass lesolutions 
on high questions of state, would soon break loose from all control, would 
cease to form an army, and would become the worst and most dangerous 
of mobs Nor would it be safe, in our time, to tolerate in any regiment* 
lehgious meetings, at which a corporal versed m Scripture should lead the 
devotions of his less gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding mijor 
But such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the self command of the war' 
riots whom Cromwell had trained, that 111 their camji a pohtical organisa 
tion and a rehgious organisation could exist without destroying military 
organisation Ihe same men, who, off duty, were noted as demagogues 
and field preachers, v\ ere distinguished by steadiness, by the spirit of oratr, 
and by prompt obedience on watch, on drill, and on die field of battle 

In war this strange force was irresistible, vTlie stubborn courage charac 
tcristic of the English people was, by the system of Cromwell, at once 
regulated and stimulated Other leaders have maintained order a® stijct 
Other leaders have inspired their followers with zeal as ardent But in liis 
camp alone the most ngid discipline was found m company viitli the 
fiercest cnUiusmsm His troops moved to victory vvitli the precision of 
machines, while burning with the vvildest fanaticism of Crusaders From 
the time when the army was remodelled to the time when it was dis 
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ixinaei*, it iio\er fojrd, cither in the. British Islmds or on the Comment, 
•ai cntnij who could smd its onset. In Enghiitl, Scothml, Irchod, 
rhnders, the Punlan w orriors, often si,rroumlcd bj d.fGailtics, sometimes 
co«te’*iimg siroinst iIireefoM odds wm onlj never filled to conquer, but 
never laihd to oestrov nnd break in p eccs vvl atever force was opposed to 
tlism Tkcv- at length come to rcgan.1 the da\ of battle a-, the dav of cer- 
tain tnumrh. snn narched against the most renowntd Inttrlions of Eurojic 
with disdainful confidence Turuiuc was startled b\ tl e shout of stem 
equitation, avain which hu- I'lighdi allies advanced to the combat, and 
c\.ircaied the delight of a tme soldier, when lie Icarrcd that it was ever the 
fas* lon cf Cromwell s pd tniin to njoice greatlv a lie i thev beheld the 
cnem> , rnn the bam^hcvl CavaliuN ftU an t notion of national pride when 
thev '•-’V a bnsiadc of their counlnmen, outnumbered ba foes and aban- 
doned bv friends, drive before it in headlong tout the finest mfantn of 
b}v>m, and force a pas^;'>gc into a caiunlenicaTp which had just been pro 
uoonced imptegnab'e ov the '‘blest of the Marshals of France 
Lit lb''! which chieiiv uislmguishca llit anm of Cromwell from other 
emits was d andcrc morahiv and the fear of Ooii which pen aded all ranks 
Iifc-acki ov Ictlgcilbv tl<e nio't zealous Roj'ahsts thii.m that singular camp, 
ro oadi was heard, no druiikeniifs or sjambbng was sec i, and that, during 
tiie lo’ g domintoa of the *oldier\, the p’’opcrta* of the j/caccable citizen and 
the hono of v oniau avtre hc*d ‘■acred If outrages were commiUtd, the/ 
were outrages of a vc'a difTcrcnl kind from thos^. of avhich avictonousarma 
j'-gtrcrallj gnhv Jvo servant girl complained of the rough gallanlr)' of 
tne ledcoa’s Not an ounce of pl"le was taken from the shops of the gold 
smiths. But a rcl-g'an <emon or a w mdow on which the \ irqin “nd Child 
a»tre painted, pawh ctdmthe Ihintan ranks an exatement avhich it ramircil 
the u’most cxcrt'ons of the ofiicers to quell One of Ciomw ell s chief diRi 
tables was to resir’in his ni isquetcers and dragoons from mv"dmg bv mam 
force tbe pulpi s of ministers whose discxmr'.c^'to u'c the hnguage of tint 
lin’C. were rot savourv ; ana too naiiv o^'oxir cathedrals still Iwar the marl s 
of Uie hatreii vv ilh w hidi those stem sprats rtganlcd cv era \ estige of Popen 
To keep down the English people was no light task even for that amij 
Iso sooner was the first pressure of tnililatv tyrannv felt, than the nation, 
iinbrohen to such scnali. Je bt^an to struggle iicrtcfv* Insarrcc- 
tioas broke out even m t«o*e coiintica a. hicb, during the recent war, tv* 

1 -’ll been the iro->t submissive to the Parlrmeat Indeed, the 
P'-rhanent itself abho-red iS old uefeiideri mo-e than its old cue m-vt '•op* 
miv" and was eiesirous to come lo terms of accommod'’tion with 
Cha-lcs. at the espeaci of the troops In *scolland, at the same time a 
eo-’itioa V as fomicd lietwcen the l\ovalis,s and a large bodv of I’rcsbj- 
’enan-. who regarded the doctrines of the Independents with detestation 
At length die storm burst llierc were risings iii Xorfolk, Suffolk, Esses 
Kent, \\ ales, Tlic fleet m the Thame* suddcnlj lioistetl the rov al colours, 
st«.ii)fl <jut to sea, and mcraceil the southern coa«f A great Scottish force 
erow;d the frontier and advanced into J.anca.shirc It might well he sus- 
pected that these movements were eontmpbteel with secret complacency 
ov ■* majontv bollrof the Lo*db and of the Com nons 
But the joke of the amij was not to he shaken off While Fairfax sup- 
preyed tlierdrgs in the neighlxinriiood of the capital, Oliver routeil ihe 
Wei*!, insurgents, and, leavang their castles in rums, marched against the 
Seo*N His troops vv ere few vv hen compared w ith the inv aders , but he w as 
little in the liab.t of counting his enemies The Scottish army was utterly 
destroved, k change in the Scottish govemmetil followed An adminis- 
tration, hostile to the King, was formed at Edmbutgh , and Cromwell, more 
than ever the darling of h»s soldier-, retitmqd m triumph to T ondon 
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^ And now 1 dcsim, to whici), it the commencement of the civil war, no 
rtocced would have daied to allude, ind which was not less inconsis* 
{|>E5»fr>inst tent m ith the Solemn League ind Covenant than ivith the old hw 
'* of England, begin to take 1 distinct form The austere warriors 
who ruled the intioii had, during some months meditated i feaiful ven- 
gcince on the captive King "When and how the scheme originated , w helhdr 
It spread from the geneinl to the rinks, or from the rinks to the general , 
whelhei it is to be iscnbed to pohev using fimlicism as i tool, or to faniti 
cism bearing doWn policy with headlong impulse, ire questions whidi evem 
It this day, cannot be insweied with peifect confidence It seems, how- 
ever, on the whole, piobible that he wiio seemed' to lead was really forced 
to follow, and that, on tins occasion, as on anotliei gicat occasion a few 
jdars later, he sacrificed his own jud^ent and Ins own inclinations to the 
w ishes of the army For the pow er avhich he had called into CMStence was 
a power which oven lie could not always control , and, that he might ordi 
hanl) command, It was necessary that he should sometimes obey He pub 
licly protested that he was no mover m the matter, that die iii-,t steps had 
been taken without his pns ity, that he could not ad\ ise the Parliament to 
strike the blow, but tliat he submitted his own feelings to the force of cir- 
cumstances w Inch seemed to him to mdicate the pmposcs of Prondciice It 
has been the fashion to consider these professions as instances of the h^po 
crisy avhich is vulgarly imputed to bun But ei en those who pronounce Iniq 
a hapoente will scarcely a ehture to call him a fool They are therefore 
bound to slioav that he had some purpose to serve by secietly stimulating the 
army to take that course aa Inch he did not a enture openlj to recommend _It 
aaould be absuid to suppose that he, aaho was neaer b> his respectable ciic 
mies represented as avantonly cruel or implacably Mndictive, aaould haae 
taken the most^imporlant step of his life under thcjiifliicnce of meic male 
aolcncc He was far too aviso a man not to knoai", aahen he consented to 
Shed that august hlood, tint he was doing a deed which aaas incapiable, and 
aahiqh aaould moae the gncf and horror, not only of the Royihsts, but of 
nihe tenths of those who had stood by the Parhnment Whatever visions 
may haac deluded otheis, he avas assuredly dicaming neither of a lepublic 
on the antique pattern, nor of the millennial reign of the saints If lie already 
as 2 Jircd to be himself the founder of anew dynast), it was plain that Chailts 
the Fust avas a less formidable competitoi than Charles the Second would 
be At the moment of the death of’ Charles the I’list the loyalty of cvci) 
Caaahei would be transferred, unimpaired, toChailcs the Sccondv i Charles 
the First avas a captiac Charles the Second avould be at liberty Charles 
the 1* irst aa as an object of suspicion and dislike to a large proportion of those 
aaho yet shuddered at the thought of slaying him Charles the Second aa oiild 
excite all the interest aahich belongs to distressed youth and innocence It 
w impossible to bchcae tint Considerations so obaious, and so important, 
escaped the most profound politician of that age 1 he truth is that Croitt 
well had, at one time, meant tome^diafe between the throne and theParha 
inrat, imd to reorganise the distracted State ba the poaver of the saaord, 
under the sanction of the lOyal name In this design he persisted till he aa as 
compelled to abandon it bj^ the refractor) temper of the soldiers, and bv the 
incurable duplicity of the King A part) m the camp began to clamoni for 
the head of the traitor, Who avas for treating avith Agag Conspiracies aaerc 
formed. Threats of impeachment aa ere loudly uttered Amaitina biolcout, 
w hich all thea igour and resolution Of Oha crcould hardly quell And though, 
liv a judicious miature of seaenty and kindness he succeeded in restoring 
otuciT, he saw that it would he in the highest degree diHicult and peniou*»to 
intend against the Mge of warriors, -who legarded the fallen Urant their 
loe, and as the foe of their God At the same time it became moi e evident 
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than c\er tb'tt fne K«ig could notlw trusted Ibc vices of Cliarlcs Ind 
grown upon him Thc> w ere, indeed, viccv which difficuUics and peqilcxi* 
tics generally brinq- out in the strongest light Cimmng is the natural defence 
of the weak. A pimie therefore, who is hahitinilj a deceiier wlitn at tlie 
Iic'ghl oftiowci is notlikelj to k.am frankness m the midst of emharrasv 
me Its and distresses Chailcs w ns not only a most unscnipulous but a mo-t 
imiuckv dissembler 1 here nc\i.r was a pohticiim to whom so nianj frauds 
nml fskehooils were brought home In umlciualitc taidcucc lit jniblicly 
ttcogniscd the 1 louses alW eslinmstcr as a. legal rarhanient, and, at the same 
tmic, made a pn.nic minute in council declaring the recognition null lie 
piiohcl> disclaimed all thought of calling m foreign ml agaimt lus people In. 
priiatcly solicited aid from 1 nnte, from Dinmark, and 4 rom Lorainc lie 
pubhclv dcnuiil thathe tniidojcdrapists at the •Namclimc. he privately sent 
tohisgaierdsdiitctionstocmploj eiety Papist tliat would servu llepuhhdv 
look the sacrament at Osford, as* a pledge tlntlic neicr i.onld even connive 
at Pcjicrj * htpri\.aic]) assured hi-, wife, that he mtctulcd to tolerate Poperv 
in England , and he aulhoii'td Lonl Glamorgan to promise that Popei:> should 
he e.sUbhs!ic<l n Ircl-’nd 1 hc.i lie attempted to clear hiin«clf at Ins agunl s 
cvpcnse. Ghmon<aii recoil ca. m the rojal liandwnltng, tepnmands in- 
tended to be read by others, and culogica w inch w ere to he keen onij bv him 
iclf To s icli an cateiit, nuked, had iiismcenl> now tainted the King s 
v\l 6lc intua, lint his most deiotcd friends could not rcfiain from coniplain« 
mg to each other, with bitter grief and shame, of his crookcil politics His 
ilcfcnts, lhc> smd, gas c them k‘ss pam then his intngucs Since he had been a 
‘ ptiiontr, there w os no section of ilic v ictonous partj w Inch had not been the 
object boilt of his flatteries mad <)f Ins machinations bat iie\ er w as he more 
unfortunate linn vihcn he attempted at once to cajole and to tmdcrmtiic 
Cromwell 

Cromwell liad to determine whether he would pul to liarnrd the atladi* 
nicnt of Ins partj, the attachment of hie armv, lus own greatness, my Ins 
own life, m an attempt, wlitdi would probably have been \am, to saic a 
prince whom no engagement could bind Wuh iiniiv struggles and mis- 
givings, and probablj not without many prayers, the decision was made 
Charles was left to lus fate 'Hit militarv ••amts rc.'ol\al lint, in defnnet 
of the old lav’a of the realm, nnd of the almost universal reiitnncnt of the 
nation, the King should cvjuate lus ciinica wuh Ins blood He for a time 
expected a death like that of Ins tuilnppj prcdeee-,sors, lldwaid the Second 
and Richrrd the Second Hut he was m no danger of such treason IJiOse 
V ho had him in tlicir gnpc v ere not midnight slabbers \Vhal they did 
the) did in onler that it might be a sjitciacle to heaven and earth, and tint 
It migiit be held in everlasting remembrance Ihev enjoyed keenly the 
verv scandal v.hieh they gave Tint the ancient constitnlion nnd the public 
opinion of England wen, directly opposed to regicide made regicide seem 
stmngcly fascinating to a party bent on cflcctmg a complete political and 
social revolnlioii In oukr to accomplish their purpose, u w as necessary 
that they should first break in pieces every part of the marliincty of the 
pov eminent , and this neecssity Wfis tnUiei agreeable than painful to them 
Uhc Commons parsed a vote tending to accommodation with the King 
The soldiers excluded the majoiity by force Ibe Loids unaniinouslv le- 
yccted'the proposition that the King should be brought to Uni 'llieir 
house was instantly clored No court, known to the law, would lake on 
itself the ofTice of jnugmg the foiintam of justice A i evolutionary tribunal 

was Created 'I Ini ti ilninal pronounetd Chgrlcs a tyrant, ? traitoi, ms cxtcn 
a murderer, and a public enemy , and his head was severed from 
his shoulders before thouBailds of spectators, an fiont of the banqueting ball 
of his own pala</* 
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In no long timeal became m'lnifcst that those political and religious 
zealots, to Mliom this deed is to be ascribed, had committed, not onb a 
crime, but an error They bad given to a pnnee, hitherto hnown to his 
people chiefly by his faults, an oppoitunitv of displaying, on a great theatre, 
before the eyes of all nations and all ages, some qualities u liidi irresistibly call 
forth the admiration and love of mankind the high spirit of a gallant gentle 
man, the patience and meekness of a penitent Christian Na}, they had so 
contlnvcd their revenge that the veiy man whose life had been a senes'of 
attacks on the liberties of England now seemed to die a mart>r in the cause 
of those liberties No demagogue ever produced such an impression on 
the public mind as the captive King, who, retaining in that evtreniity all 
Ills regal dignity, and confronting dcadi with dauntless courage, gave utter 
aiice to the feelings of Ins oppressed people, manfully refused to plead 
before a court unknown to the lavy, appealed from military vaolencc to^'tlie 
principles of the constitution, asked by what right the House of Commons 
Jiad been purged of its most respectable members and the House of iords 
deprived of its legislative functions, and told Ins weeping hearers that he 
vVos defending not only his ow n cause, but theirs His long misgovcm- 
incnt, his innumerable perfldies, were forgotten Ills memorv was, m the 
muids of the great majority of his subjects, associated with those free insti 
tutions which he had during many years laboured to destroy for those free 
institutions had perished with him, and, amidst the mournful silence of a 
community kept dow n by arms, had been defended by his v oice alone F rom 
that day began a reaction in favour of monarchy and of the cviled house 
a reaction which never ceased till the throne had again been set up in all 
Its old dignity 

At first, however, the slavers of the King seemed to have demed new 
energy from that sacrament of blood* by which they had bound themselves 
closely together, and separated themselves for ever from the great body of 
their countrymen England w os declared a commonwealth The House 
of Commons, reduced to a small number of members, was nominally' the 
supreme powei in the state In fact, the armv and its great chief governed 
everything Oliver had made Ins choice He had kept the hearts of his 
soldiers, and had bioken with almost every other class of his fellow 'Citizens 
Beyond the limits of his camps and fortresses he could scarcely be said to hav e 
a party Those elements of force which, when the civ il w ar broke out, had 
appeared arrayed against each othci, were combined against him , all the 
Cavaliers, the great iiajorityof the Roundheads, the Anglican Church, the 
Presbyterian Churdi, the Roman Catholic Church, England, Scotland, 
Il eland Yet such was his genius and rcsolutiou that he w as able to over 
power and crush everything that crossed his path, to make himself more 
absolute master of Ins country than any of her legitimate Kings had been, 
and to make his countiy more dreaded and respected than she had been 
dunng many gencrabons imder the rule of her legitimate Kings 
England had already ceased to struggle But the two other kingdoms 
which had been governed by the Stuarts were hostile to the new republic 
Hie Independent party was equally odious to the Roman Catliohcs of 
Ireland and to the Presbytennns of Scotland Both those coiintnes, latelv 
in rebellion against Charles the First, now acknowledged the authority of 
Charles the Second ^ ' 

But eveiything yielded to the vigour and ability of Ctomvvell In a few 
stibju^ montlis lie subjugated Ireland, as Ireland had never been subjii 
iinV-inrt gited dunng thcjfive ccnUines of slaughter which had elapsed 
scotiniid. since the landing of the first Norman settlers He lesdlvcd to 
put an end to that conflict of races and lehgions which had so long dis 
traded the island, by making the Enghsli and Protestant population 
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tlccltlalh pretlomwinl. For tins cn<l he RA\e the rtm to the fierce cnlliu- 
smsitv of Ins followers, wAged nnr rcscmbiiDtj that which Israel waged on 
the C^aanitc.', smote the idolaters with the edge of the swoul, so that 
great cities were left without mhahitaiUs, droac itianj thousands to the 
Coiitnicnt, shipi>ed off naiij thousands to the ^Ycst Indies, and supplied 
the sold thus made hy jxmnng in numerous Loloinsls, of Sa\on blood and 
of CnUmissiic faith fj’rangc to saj, iindti that iron rule, the conqucicd 
counlr\» began to wear an outward face of prospentj Districts, whicli 
had rcccntlj Ikcu as w ild as those w here the first w hitc settlers of C onnccti 
cut w ere contending with llie led men, were in a few jears transformed 
into the ItUuicss of Kent and Norfolk , Jsew' buildings, roads, and planta- 
tions were csciswhctc seen ihc rent of estates rose fast and soon 
the Fnghsh hndowm.tb iK.g'ii to tomplam that thej were met in cscij 
maikcl h\ the products of Irehnd, and to clamour for protecting laws 
I'rom Ireland the aictonons thief, who was now m name, as lie had long 
been 111 rtaiitj. Lord General of the armies of the ComnionweaUh, turned 
to Scotland Ihe joung king was thcic He had consented to piofcss 
hiinsdf a I'rcsbj tonan, and to suliMatbc the koicnanl , and, in return for 
these concessions, the aii-ttrc Piinlanswho bore swa> at Ldtnburgh had 
pcrmitlcd him to aSMimc the cro\ n, and to hold, under their inspection and 
control, a solemn and tnclnncIioI> court T Ins mock rojallj was of short 
diiralinn In two great tnlllts Cromwell annihilated the military force of 
Scotland Charles fitd for Ins life, and, with catrcirc difiituUy, escaped 
the fate of his. father 1 he ancient kingdom of the Stuarts was reduced, 
for the fir-il lime, to profound submission Of that indcpcndtncc, so nianfiillj 
defended agwnsl the imghlicot and ablest of the Phntagcncls, noscstigc 
w a« left I he Lnglish Parliament made law s for Scotland English judges 

held assi/cs III Scotland 1 sen that stubhom Cinirch, which has held its 
own against so luanj goscriiments,scarccdaicd to utter an audible mumnii 
'I bus far there had been at least the semblance of Inrmonv between the 
warnors who had subjugated Iickind and Scotland and the polili- r^p„j5io„ 
enns s Ito s.atc at \\ cstminstci but the alliance w inch liau been of i}|c i^n- 
cemented by danger was dissohcd by \iclory Ihc Paihamciit 
forgot that it w as hut ihc creature of the ami) 1 he army w as less disposed 
llnncicrtosubmittollicdietationoftlw. Parhamtnl Indeed ihcfew mein- 
btrawho wde up what was contemptuously ciUcd the Kumpof the House 
of Commons had no mote claim than the niihlarv Uiiefs to be esteemed the 
rcpiescntatiics of llie nation 'I he disjnitc was soon brought to a dccisne 
I'siie Cromvell filled the House with armed men llie bpeakerwas 
pulled out of his chair, the mace t.akcu from the table, the room cleared, and 
the door locked '1 he nation, w Ineli Io\ cd neither of the contending parlies, 
but which was forced, in its own despite, to respect the eajiaeilj and resolu- 
tion of the Omeral, looked on with patience, if not with complaccnci 
King, Loids, and Commons, had now in Him been sanquishcd and do 
slrojcd , and Cromwell seemed to be left the sole lien of the powers of all 
three- Yet were certain limitations still imposctl on him by the \ciy ann) 
to i Inch he owed Ins immense authoiilj 'J hat singular bodyof men was, 
for the most part, comjioscd of /calous icpubhcans In the aet of enslaving 
their countiy, they hmldcccned tlicnisehcs into the belief that they wcie 
emancipating her The book which they most scncratcd furnished them 
with a x>rcccduit which was frequently in then mouths It was tme that 
the Ignorant and ungrateful nation mmmured against its deliscrcrs E\cn 
so had another chosen nation murmured against the leader who brought it, 
by painful and dreaiy paths, fiom tliv- house of bondage to the land llow'ing 
with mill and honev Vet had that leader rescued his brethren in spile of 
thcmsdscs , nor had he shnink from making terrible cxnmpfcaof those who 
\oi r 1! 
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conlcmtied the pi offered freedom, md pined for the fleslipols, the tTsh- 
Tinsters, and the idolatries of Eg) pt The object of the w irlike saints nho 

<;ui rounded CromsTcU was the settlement of a free and pions commons caltli 
For that end they n ci c ready to employ, n ithoiit scmplt, my means, bon ci er 
% loleiit and lawless It \\ as not impossible, tlicicforc, to establish by their aid 
a dictatorship such its no King had c\cr exercised but it wos'piobable that 
their aid would be at once v, iflidinn n from a niler who, c\ en under strict coti 
stitutionalTeslramts, should a enture to assume the kingly name and dignity'' 
'Ihe sentiments of Ciomwcll Avere Avidely different lie avos not what he 
had been , nor w'ould it be jnst to consider the change Avhich hu. a icw s had 
undeigonc os the effect increl} of sclhsh ambition lie had, aa hen he camc'up 
to the Long Parliament, brought AMthliim from his rural retreat little know^ 
ledge of books, no experience of great affairs, and a tempcl galled by the long' 
tyranny of the goiemment and of the hierarchy lie had, dunng tlie thir 
teenjeaisAihichfolloA ed, gone tlnough a political education of no common 
kind He had been a diicf actor in a succession of revolutions He had 
been long the soul, and at last the head of a paitj He had commanded 
armies, woa battles, negotiated treaties, subdued, pacified, and regulated 
kingdoms It Avoiild liaie been strange indeed if his notions had been - 
still the same as in the days Aihen Ins mind aaos principally occupied by lies 
fields and his religion, and Allien the gicatcst cicnts which dncrsiiied llic 
bourse of his life Avere a cattle fair or a pi aycr meeting at Huntingdon He 
saw lint some schemes of mnoA alien for nhicli he had once been zealoU'v , 
AAliether good or bad m tlicmsehcs, Aveic opposed to tJic genemi feeling of ^ 
the coitntty, and that, if he pet severed in those schemes, he had nothing 
before him but constant tioubles, Aihich must be suppressed by the constant 
use of the swotd lie Iheiefoic wished to restore, m all essentials, that 
ancient constitution which the majonly of the people had nlwtys loved, arid J 

for Avhich they noAV pined The course afterw ards taken bv Monk Avas not 

open to Cromwell 1 he inemoiy of one terrible day sejiaralcd the great - 
legicide foi ever from the House of Stuait What remained Aias that hc^ ‘ 
should mount the ancient English tlironc, and reign aceordmg to die ancient 
English polity If he cotild effect this, he might hope that the Avoimds of the 
lacerated State Avould heal fast Gieat niimbers of honest and quiet men 
Avotild speedil> lally round him Those Royalists whose attachment avos i 
rather to institutions than to persons, to the kingly office than to King 
Charles the First or King Charles the Second, would soon kiss the hand of 
King OliA er The peers, w ho noAV remained sullenly at their country houses 
and 1 cfiiscd to take any part in public affairs, w ould, w hen summoned to llidir 
House by thcAvrit of a King in possession, gladly resume then ancicntfuiic 
tions Northumberland and Bedford, Manchester and Pembroke, Avould be 
proud to bear the crown and the spurs, the sceptre and the globe, before tlm, 
restorer of anstocmey, A sentiment of loyalty Avould gradually bind" the - 
people to the new dynasty , and on the decease of the founder Of that dy mstv, ’ 
the royal dignity might descend Avith general acquiescence to his posterity 
The ablest Royalists were of opinion that these a lews were correct, and 
that if Ciomwell had been permitted to follow his oami judgment, the exiled 
hue would ncAcr liaAC been restored But his plan avos dirccdy opposed 
to the ft.eluigs of the only class which he dared not offend The name of 
King A\ as hateful to the soldiers Some of them w ere indeed unwalhiiff to 
see the admimstraliou m the hands of any single person The great majo 
hty, however, were disposed to support their general, as dectivc first 
ma^trate of a contmonwcalUi, against all factions which might resist his 
authority but they Ayould not consent that he should assume the icgot ' 
trtle, or that the dignity, winch was the just rewaid of his personal merit, 
should he declared hcioditaiy m Ins family All that was led to him was " 
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" to'gi^c Id the new lepulilica constitution ts like tlie constitution of the old 
xnoinrchy ns them mj w ouH bear Tint liisele\ ation to pow cr miglit not seem 
^ to be merel}' his own act, he convoked a council, composed pni tly of persons 
on w hose support he could depend, and pni tly of persons whose opposition he 
iniglit safely dot} This assembly, n hich he called a Parlinmcn^ and n Inch 

the poptiHce incktnincd, from one of tlie most conspicuous member;, Baie 
bone*s Pailmnent, after exposing itself dm ing a short time to the public 
fcontempt, sutrciidered b''ck to the General the pow ers w Inch it had leccn ed 
from linn, and left him at liberty to frame a plan of government 
•- Ills plan bore, from the fiist, a considerable resemblance to the old Png- 
k*.!! constitution but, m a few 3 ears, he thought it safe to piocced ti>c Pro 
further, and to restore almost c\ crj' part of the ancient system o' 01!^* 
under new names and foi m*; The title of King w as not rev n cd Cronn ciL 
but the kingly prcrogaln cs u ere entrusted to a Loid High Protectoi The 
soicreign iras called not His Majesty, bnt His Ihgbncss He was not 
crowned and anointed m Westminster Abliey', but was solemnly enthroned, 
- gutiiitli aswortl of state, clad in a robe of purple, and picsentcd with a 
nch Bible, in \\cstminstcr Hall His oilicc was not declared hereditan 
but be was permitted to name his successor , and none could doubt that lie 
would name Ins son 

A House of Commons w-aS a nccessaiy pait of the new polity Tn con- 
stituting this body, the Projector showctl a Wisdom and a public spwl 
--winch were not duly appreciated by hu. coiilcmporancs The \ices of the 
old rcprebeniatiic system, though bv no means so sciiousas they aftctwauls 
became, had alreadi been lemarkcd bi farsighted men Cioniwcll 
leformed that si stem on the same pnticiples on wludi Mi Piti, a bundled 
and thirty years later, attempted to leform it, and on which it was at length 
reformed m our ow n times Small boroughs w ere disfranchised, e\ en moi c 

unspanngly than m 1S32 , and the number of county members w as greatly 
lacieascd Vc y few unrcpicscntcd towns had y elgiow n into importance Of 
tliosc towns the most considerable were Manchester, Leeds, and Halifax 
RLpresentatii es w ere g« en to all three An addition w'as made to the number 
of the membera for tlie capital The clectii c francliise w as placed on such a 
footing that ei cry man of substance, w liethcr possessed of freehold estates in 
Land or not, had a x ote for the county m w Inch he resided A few Scotchmen 
. and a few of the English colonests settled m Ireland w ere summoned to tlie 
assembly which was to legislate, at Westminster, for cveiy part of tic 
British isles 

To create a House of Ixirds x\as a less easy task Democracy does not 
require the support of prescription Monarchy has often stood w itlioiit that 
support But a patncian order is the work of time Oliicr found already 
existing a nobility, opulent, highly considered, and as popular with the 
commonalty as am nobility has eier been Had he, as King of England, 
commanded tlie peeis to meet him in Parliament according to the old usage 
of the realm, many of them w ould undoubtedly base obey ed the call Tins 
he could not do , and it was to no puipos-e that he ofllied to the chiefs of 
illuslnoiis Pimlies seats in his neiv senate They conceiicd that they could 
' not accept a nomination to an upstart assembly x ithoiit renouncing then 
bittlinghtand betraying then order The Protector was, therefore, under 
the necessity of filling his Upper House xxitb new men xxho, during the 
late stirring times, bad made themsclxcs conspiquous Tins x\as the least 
happy oflus contnvanccs, and displeased all parties The Lcxdlers weie 
angry"xulh him for instituting a pnvilCgcd class The miltitude, which 
felt respect and fondness for the great histoncal names of the land, 
laughed williont reslmtit at a House of Lords m which lucky drixman 
and shoeiiiakers were scaled, to which lev* of the old nobles v ere mxitcd, 
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nnd fiom which almost all those old nohics who weic united turned 
disdainfully away ' ’ 

How Olivers Parliaments were constituted, howevei, was practically of 
little moment for he possessed the means of conducting the administration 
without their support, and m defiance of their opposition His wash seems 
to have been to govern eonstitutionally, and to substitute the empire of the 
laws for that of the sword But he soon found that, hated as he was, both 
by Royalists and Presbyterians, he could be safe only by being absolute 
llie first House of Commons which the people elected by his command, 
questioned his authority, and was dissolved without having passed a single 
act His second Plouse of Commons, though it recognised him as Protcctoi, 
and would gladly have made him King, obstinately refused to acknowledge 
his new Loids He had no course left but to dissolve the Parliament 
‘ God,” he exclaimed, at parting, “be mdge between you and me 
Yet wns the energy of the Protector’s administration m nowise relaxed 
by these dissensions Ihose soldiers who would not siiflcr him to assume 
the kingly title stood by him when he ventured on acts of power, as high 
as any English King has ever attempted The government, therefore, 
though in form a republic, w as m truth a despotism, moderated only by the 
w isdom, the sobnetv, and the magnanimity of the despot JTlic country' 
was divided into military districts Those districts were placed under the 
command of Major Generals Every insurrectionaiy movement was 
promptly put down and punished The fear inspired by the power of the 
sword, in so strong, steady, and expert a hand, quelled the spirit both of 
Cavaliers and Levellers The loyal geiitry declared that they were still as 
ready as ever to risk their lives for the old government and the old dynasty, 
if there were the slightest hope of siicc&s but to rush, at the head of their 
serving men and tenants, on the pikes of brigades victorious in ahuiidicd 
battles and sieges, would be a frantic waste of innocent and honourable 
blood Both Royalists and Republicans, having no hope m open resist- 
ance, began to levolve dark schemes of assassination but the Protector’s 
intelligence was good liis vigilance was unicmitting, and, vvhenev er he 
moved beyond the walls of his palace, the drawn swords and cuirasses of 
his trusty bodyguards encompassed him thick on every side 

Had he been a cruel, licentious, and rapacious pniite, the nation might 
have found courage in despair, and might have made a Convulsive effort to 
free itself from military doniiiiatioii But the grievances which the coiintiy 
suffeied, tliough such as excited senoiis discontent, were by no means such 
as impel great masses of men to stake tliwr lives, their fortunes, and the 
welfare of their families against fearful odds The taxation, though heavier, 
than It had been under the Stuarts, was not heavy when compared with 
that of Uie neighbouring slates and with the resources of England Pro 
peily was secure Even the Cavalier, who refrained from giving disturb- 
ance to the new settlement, enjoyed in peace whatever the civil troubles had 
left him The laws were violated only m cases where tlic safety of the 
Protector’s person and government was coiicenied Justice was adminis- 
tered betvv cell man and man vv ith an exactness and punly not before known 
Under no English government srace the Reformation had theie beCn so 
little religious persecution The unfortunate Roman Catholics, indeed," 
were held to be scarcely within the pale of Christian chantv But the 
cleigy of the fallen Anglican Church were suffered to celebrate their wor- 
ship on condition that they would abstain from preadijng about politics 
Even the Jews, whose public worship had, ever since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, been interdicted, were, m sjiite of the strong opposition of jealous 
traders and fanatical theologians, pci muted to build a sy nagogue mXondoh 
The Protector’s foreign pohey at the same time extorted the luigraaous 
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thejeilm restored with some clearer definitions and some stronger safeguards 
for public libcrlj , but bad many reasons for dreading the rcsloiation of the old ' ' 
family Hichai d as the a eiy man for politicians of this description Jlis^ 
biiinamtj, mgenuousness, and modesty, the tnediociity of Ins abilities, and 
the docility vith a\hich he submitted to the guidance of persons aviecr than 
himself, admii ably qualified him to dc the head of a limited monarchy 
b or a time it seemed highly probable that he s\ oiild, under the dii action of 
able adiisers, effect ailiat Ins father had attempted m vain A Parliament 
was calkdj and the svrils ssere directed after the old fashion llic small 
boioughs s\ Inch had recently been disfiaiichised regained their lost pnvili^c 
lylanchestci, Leeds, and Halifax ceased to return membem , and tne county 
of y Ork \s as again Imnled to two kniglits It may seem strange to a gene - 
lation ssbich lias been excited almost to madness by the question of parlia* 
inentary reform that great shires and towns should have submitted aiith 
patience, and even with complacenc>, to this change but though specula- 
ti>e men might, even in that age, discern the vices of the oldrepresentntiXC 
system, and predict that those vaccs would, sooner or later, produce serious 
practical evil, the practical evil had not yet been felt. Olivei’s reprcsenla- -• 
live sjstem, on the other hand, tlioiigh constructed on sound principles, was 
not popular Loth tlic events in which it originated, and the cfTects which 
It had produced, prejudiced men against it It had sprung from military 
'Violence It had been fiaiitful of nothing but dilutes 1 he whole nation 
was sick of government by the sword, and pined for government by the law 
The lestoration, tlicrcfoi e, ev en of anomalies and abuses, w hicli w ere m strict 
conformity w itli the law, and tvhicli had been destroyed by iheswoid, gaV6 
general satisfaction < 

Among the Commons there was a stiong opposition, consisting partlj of 
avow'ed Kepubheans, and partly of cPncealed Royalists but a Jaigc and 
steady majority appeared to be favourable to the plan of icvivmg the old 
civil constitution under a new dynasty Richard was solemnly recogiiiscd 
ns first magistrate 1 he Commons not onlv consented to transact business 
with Oliver’s Lords, but passed a vote acknowledging the right of those 
nobles who liad.m the late troubles, taken the side of public libertj, to sit 
ill the Upper House of Pailiament without any new creation 

Thus far the statesmen by whose advice Richard acted had been S’lc- 
ccssfiil Almost all the paits of the Government were now consliliitcd as 
illicy liad been constituted at the commencement of the cn il w ar Had 
the Protectoi and the Parliament been suffered to proccetl undisturbed, there 
can be little doubt that an order of things similai to that vdiich was after- 
waids established under the House ofHanover would have been established 
iindei the House of Cromwell But there was in the state a power more 
than suffieient to deal w ith Protector and Parliament together 0\ er the 
soldiers Richard had no authoiity except that whidi he denied from the 
great name which he had inherited He had nevei led them to' v ictorj He 
had never even home aims All his tastes and habits wcie pacific Hor 
were his opinions and. feelings on leligious subjects approved by the military 
saints That he was a good man he evinced by proofs more satisfactory 
than deep groaps or long sermons, by humility and simiit} when he was at 
the height of human greatness, and by cheerful resignation under cruel w rongs 
and misfortunes but the cant tlien common in everj guardroom gave him ' 
a disgust which he had not always the pnideiice to conceal The officers who i 
had the pnncipal influence among the troOps stationed ncai London w ere 
not his friends They were men distinguished by valour and conduct m 
the field, but destitute of the wisdom and civil courage which had been 
conspicuous in their deceased leader Some of them vi eie honest, hut fana 

lical. Independents, and Repubheans Of this class Fleetvvaiod was the re 
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jneseiUiUve Othcrii weie impatient to be ulnt 01 i\ei Ind been Ilis 
npid elevation, his piospenty and glory, his inauguration m the Hall, and 
his goigcous obsequies in the Abbej , had inflamed their imagination * TTicy 
were os well bom as he, and as well educated they could not understand 
1 w hj they w ere not as w'orthy to ovear the purple robe, and to w leld the sword 
of state, and^tliey 'pursued the objects ot their wild ambition, not like him, 
With patience, vigilance, sagacitj, and deteimmation, butwitli the restless- 
ness and iiTesolution characteristic of aspunng mediocrity Among tltese 
feeble copies of a great original the most conspicuous was Lahibcrt 

On the very day of IRichard’s accession the oflicers began to conspire 
against their new master The good understanding which evisted 
between Inm and his Parliament hastened the cnsis Alarm and Kichani 
resentment spread through the camp Both the lehgious and Sroicxong 
the professional feelings of the ainiy weie deeply wounded It Pari^Jnent 
seemed that tlie Independents were to be subjected to the Presby- 
tenans, and that the men of the sw'ord were to be subjected to tlie men 
of the gown A coalition was formed between the military malecontents 
and the Republican minority of the House of Commons It may well be 
.doubted whcllier Richard could have tnumphed over that coalition, even 
' if he had mhehted his father’s clear judgment and iron courage It is 
V certain that simplicity and meekness like his were not the qualities wliidi 
the conjuncture required He fell ingloriously and without a struggle He 
vvasusraby the army as an mstiument fot the purpose of dissolving the 
'Parliament, and was tlien contemptuously thrown aside Ihe oncers 
gratified fheir republican allies by declaring tliat the expulsion of the Rump 
had been illegal, and by inviting that assembly to resmne its functions 
The old Speaker and a quorum of tht old members came together, and^ 
were proclaimed, amidst the scarcely stifled derision and execration of the' 
whole natioli, the supreme power m the commonwealth It was at the 
same time expressly declared that theie should lie no first magistrate and 
no House of Lords. 

Bat tins slate of things could not last On the day on which the Long 
Parliament revived, revived also its old quarrel witli the army Again the 
Rump forgot that it owed its existence to the pleasure of the soldiers, and 
began to treat them as subjects Again the doors of the House of second cx 
Commons were closed by mditary violence , and a provisional 
government, namedby the officers, assumed the direction of offaiis 1 iriiammt 

Meanwhile the Sense of great evils, and the stiong apprehension of still 
greater evils close at hand, had at length produced an alliance between the 
Cavaliers and the Presbyterians Some Presby temns had, indeed, been dis- 
posed to such an alliance even before the deatli of Charles the First but it 
wjis not bll after the fall of Richard Ciomvvell that the whole jiarty became 
eogei for the restoration of the 1 oyol house There was no longei any reason* 
able hope that the old constitution could be re-cstablishcd under a new 
dynasty* One choice only was left, the Stuarts ox the aimy Thelnnished 
family had committed great faults, but it had dearly exquated those faults, and 
hadundeigbne a long, and, it might he hoped, a salula^ traimngm the sdiool 
of adversity It w as probable that Charles the Second would take w armng 
bv the fate of Clniles the First But, be this as it might, the daiigeis which 
tlireatenedthe country v'ere such that^ nr order to avert them, some opinions 
might well be compromised, and some risks might well be incurred It 
seemed but too likely that England would fall under the most odious and 
degrading of all kinds of government, under a government uniting all the 
' evils of despotism to all the ovals of anarchy. - Anything was preferable to 
- ftie j oke of a succession of incapable and ingloi lous tjorants, raised to power, 

like tllp TVm c /.f *RAT*W.ii-,r Wir w.lil.ir.T ninlinn*. i^piimvnY nl elini*! mterVals 
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I^mbert eccpuA likdj to be tbe f«r-.t of ihe>-e rulers , bnl wjtlnn a^tir 
l^mbert might gne place to Desboitmgh,aml Dcsboroitghto lIam<on 
often as the tnmeheon was transferred Irom one feeble hand to another, the 
nation nonld be pillaged for the purpose of bestoning a fresh donaiiseon 
the troops If the Preslij ttnans obvUnatclv stood aloof from the Ro) alists, 
the Slate nas lost , and men might ncll doubt whether, b\ the combined 
exertions of Presin tcrians and Rojalists, it could be sa\ed Tor the dread - 
of that inainciblc arms was on all the inhabitants of the island , and the 
Cavaliers, taught b> a hundred disastrous fields how little iinmbcrs canclTect 
against discipline, were even more completely cow td than the Roundhead® 

\\ hile the soldiers remained united, all the plots and risings of the ' 
The soil} maleconttnls were mcffi.ct«al But i few dajs after tlie second 
rfseejimt cspiilsion of tlic Riinip, came tidings which gladdened the licarts 
iMoiB^ of "'If "I’o attached cither to monarch} or to libertv lint 
Lwi might} force which had, dimng nianv } ears, acted as one man, 

and avlncli, while so acting, had lieeii found irresistible, was at length 
divided again>l it<elf liic amiv of Scotland had done good service to 
the conimonvvealth, and was in the Inghesi siitc of tfnctenc} It had 
borne no part in the late revolutions, and bad seen them with indignation 
resembling llic indignation winch the Roman legions posted on the Uaniilic 
and the Lnnhrates felt, when the} learned that the cinpnehad been put up 
to sale bj the Pra lonan Giianls. It vv as intolerable that certain regiments 
should, morel} liccavisc the} happened to he quartered near V cstnnnstcr, 
tal c on Iheniselves to mal c and luimakc several governments m the course 
of half a } ca r I f it w ct e fit that the btatc should lie regulated by the sol 
tlitts lho>c soldiers who upheld the Rnglish ascendency on the north of 
the Tw ceil were as well entitled to a voice -as those who gatnsontd the 
lower of I ondon I hca appears to have been less fanaticr-m among the 
troops stationed in Scotland than in any other part of the anm , and their 
general George Monk, was himself the v era opposite of a zealot Ilcliad, ' 
at the commenccinciit of the civil war, borne anus for the King, had been 
made pnsoner bv the Roundheads, had then accepte 1 a comiinsjion from , 
the Parliament, and, with verv sKnder pretensions to samtship, had riisc»l 
himself to high commands by his courage and professional skill lie had 
liecn an useful servant to both the Protectors bad quietly acquiesced when 
the officers at \Ncstromster pulled down Kiehard and icstored the Kong 
I’arliaineat, "iid would perliajis have awjiiiesccd a.sqiiictlv in the second ’ 
expulsion of the long Parliament, if the jirovisional gov eminent had 
al>siamed from giving him caiese o*" ofTincc and apprehension Tor hi - 
nature was caiitious and somewhat slnggisb , nor was he at all dispotctl to 
hazard nircand ramlerate advantages for tuc chance of obtaining cvt» 
the most splcn lid success lie stems to have liceii impelled to attack the 
J ew nilers of the ( omuionwcalth less b} the bope tint, if he overthrew' 
them, he hnuld lieeo'nc gre t, than bj the fear that, if he snbmilt^ to 
them, he should not even Im* secure IMntcver were Ins motives he 
dfetared 1 mtself the ehainpioii of the oppressed civil power refused to 
acJ nowlc*lgi‘ tlie usurped "uihon*} of the provisional government and. at 
the head ot <cvi.n ihoii'vnd vc'eraiis, marthed into I iigland 
Th \ step wav the signal for a general explosion Ihc people cverv' 
v-hcrc refuse 1 to pa} t.avo. Hie appn nlicev of the Citv a'scmhled b} 
thoiisandv an! cHino'ircd fo'a frcv Paihamcnt Ihc fleet tailed up the 
'lh'm<‘«,aftl diclatc«l agam*t the tVTannv t>f tin soMiC's Ihe soldiers 
no longer «nd< r flic ea nril of one comiranding mm 1 scjnraictl h to fac* 
tine. 1 rtn r-jpipeni, afraul Jc*t it thonld Iseltfi alone a mark fr>r,he» 
aenyranee t1<- op*> e ved nano i, liastcr ed 1 1 make a separate peace 
J rratnrl, V'l *j h'd in* lei es! northw ml ®o cncoaw'tr the annv of ‘«(*ot!n vi1 
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" -wns ibandoned by Ins troops, andj^ became a piisonei Dunn^ tlmtecn 
jears the end poner had, in e\eiy conflict, been compelled to yield to the 
inditaty power 'flie militaiy power now humbled itself before the end 
power The Rump, generallj hated and despised, but still the onlj bodj 
in the country which had anj sliow of l^al authontj, returned again to 
the house from which it had been twice ignomimouslj expelled 
Tn the meantime hlonk was ad\ancmg towards London hereier he 
came the' gentry flocked round him, implonng him to use Ins power for 
the puipose of restonng peace and liber^ to the distracted nation The 

" General, cold blooded, taciturn, zealous for no polity and for no icligion 
maintamed an impenetrable resene What were at tins time his plans, 
and whether he had any plan, maj well be doubted His great object, 
apparendj, was to keep hiinscir, as long as possible, fiee to choose be- 
tween seieral lines of action. Such, indeed, 1? cominoidj the pohej' of 
men who are, like him, distinguibhed rather by wanness than bj fai 
'ightedness It w as probablj not till he had been some da\ s 111 the capital 
that he had made up his mind The cij of the whole people was for a 
free Parliament , and there could be no doubt that a Parliament realh 
free w ould instantlj restore the exiled famiU The Rump and the soldiers 
were still hostile to the House of Stuart. But tlie Rump was iiniiersallj 
detested and despised Ihe power of tlie soldiers was indeed stdl formid- 
able, but had been greatlj diminished by discoid The\ had no head Thej 
had recentlj been,m many parts of the country arrayed against each other. 
On Uie very day before Monk reached London, there w as a fight m tlie Stmnd 

^ betw een the cas-diy and the infantry An unitctl army had long kept dowai 

" divided nation but tlie nation was now united and the arms w as di\ ided 
Dnnng a short time, the dissimulation or irresolution of Monk -loni. de 
kept all parties m astate of painful suspense. At lengtli he broke 
silence and declared for a free Parliament ' 

As soon as his declaration was known, the whole nation was wild with de- 
light Wierescr he appeared thousands thronged round him, shouting 
and blessing his name. The bells of all England rang joyously the gut* 
lers ran wafh ale and night after night, the sky fi\ e miles round London was 
reddened by imiunierable bonfires Those Presby terian members of the 
House of Commons who had many years before been expelled by the 
aimy, returned to their seats, and were hailed with acclamations by great 
multitudes, wludi fillea Westminster Hall and Palace Yard The Inde 
pendent leaders no longer dared to show their faces in the streets, and w ere 
scarcely safe within their own drvellings 'lemporarv provision was made 
for tlie Goi cmmtnt writs w ere issued for a general election , and then that 
memorable Parhainent, which had, m the course of twenty c%entful years. 
c.xperieiiced e\ ery \ ariety of fortune, which had triumphed o\ cr its so\ creign 
w Inch had been cnsla\ ed and degraded by its set\ ants, w hidi had been tv ice 
ejected and twice restored, solemnly decreed its own dissolution 
1 he result of tlie elections was such as might ha\ e oetn expected from the 
temper of the nation The new House' of Common:, con- aov-n 
sisted wath few exceptions, of persons friendh to the royal 
family 1 he Preshytenans formed Ihe majon^ ’ 

That there would be a restoration now setmed almost certain , but whether 
there would be a peaceable restoration was matter of painful doubt The 
Soldiers were m a gloomy and savage mood They hated the title of King 
They h-^ted the name of Stuart Thev hated Pi*esby tenanism much, and 
Prelacy more They saw with bitter indignation that the dose of tkcir long 
domination was approadiing, andtliat a life of inglorious tofl and penuiy was 
before them They attributed their lU-fortune to the jveaknes-, of 'yjme 
gcnenl-, and to the trea-son of others One hour of their beloved Olner 
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might even now restore the glory wliicTilnd departed Uelmycd, disunitec 
and left without any chief in whom they could confide, they were yet to h 
dieaded It vras no light thing to encounter the ngc and despur of fift 
thousand fighting men, whose hacks no enemy had ev cr seen Monk an 

tho^e with whom lie acted, were well avyarc that the crisis wSs most pen 
ous Tliej emploj ed ev ery art to soothe and to di\ ide the discontented w ai 
1 lors At the same time vigorous preparation w as made for a confiict Tli 
army of Scotland, now quailered m London, was kept in good hiimoiir b 
biibes, praises, and promises Tlie wealthy cftizens grudged nothing to' 
led coat, and were indeed so liberal of their best wine, that warlike saints 
w ere sometimes seen in a condition not very honourable either to their re 
ligious or to their military character Some refractory regiments hfonk' 
ventured to disband In the meantime the greatest cxertiOns were made 
by the provisional government, witli the stienupus aid of the vvhole body 
of the gentry and magistracy, to organise the militia In every county 
the trainbands were held ready to mardi , and this force cannot be csti 
mated at loss than aliundred and twenty thousand men In Hyde Park 
twenty thousand citizens, well armed and accoutred, passed in reviery, and 
sh'owed a spirit which justified the hope that, in case of need, they woidd 
fight manfully for their shops and firesides Ihe fleet was heartily vyatli 
the nation It was a stirring time, a time of anxiety, yet of hope The 
piev ailing opinion was that England would be delivered, but not without 
a desperate and bloody struggle, and that the class which had so long 
ruled by the sw ord w ould perish by the sword ' 

ITappily the dangers of a conflict were aveitcd There was indeed one! 
moment of extreme peril Lambert escaped from his confinement, and 
called his comrades to arms The flame of civ il war w as actually ickmdltd , 
but by prompt and vigorous exertion itwas troddetj outbcfoie it had time _ 
to spiead The luckless imitator of Ciomwell vvas again a prisoner The 
failure of liis enterprise damped the spirit of the soldiers , and they sullenly i 
resigned themselves to their fate , 

llie new Parliament, which, having been called without the royal vvnt, 

, TiieR«to IS moic accurately described ns a Convciilioii, met atwcstinm-' 
niioti ster The Lords repaired to the hall, from which they had, din- 
ing more than elcv cn ycai s, been excluded by force Both IIouscs instantly 
invited the King to rclum to Ins coiintiy He was proclaimed with pomp , 
never before known A gallant fleet convoy ed him from Holland to the 
coast of Kent "Wlicn he landed, the cliffs of Dover were covered by . 
thousands of gazers, among whom scarcely one could be found who vvas 
not vvefiping with delight The journey to London was a continued 
tiiumpli fhe whole road from Rodiestcr was boidcrcd by booflis and 
tents, and looked like an interminable fair Lveryvv here flags were fly 
iiig, bells and music sounding, wine and ale flow mg in nvers to the health - 
of him whose retiiin w as the rclum of peace, of law, and of freedom But 
m the midst of the general joy, one spot presented a dark and thieatcmng 
aspect On Blackhe''tli the army was drawn up to welcome the sovereign ^ 
He smiled, bow ed, and extended Ins hand graciously to the lips of the colonels - 
and major* But all liis courtesy w as v am I he countenances of the soldiers 
w ere sad and lowering , and had they giv en w ay to their feelings, the festive , 
pageant of which they leluctantly made a pait would have had nmoiitm ' 
ful and bloody end But there was no concert among them Discord and ' 
defection hud left them no confidence in their chiefs or in each other Tlic 
w hole array of the City of London vvas under arms Numcroiu. companies of 
militiahad assembled from various parts of the realm, under the command of 
loyal noblemen and gentlemen to w elcome the King '1 lial great day closed 
111 peace , and the restored vv andeterreposed safe in the palactof his aiicestors 
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■ CHAPTER II 

i 

Tin Insiloi-j of Enghnd, cluiing the seventeenth century, js the liistoiy o( 
the ' transfornialiun of a hmilcd inonnrdiy, constituted after the conductor 
fishion of the middle ages, into a limited monarchy suited to that 
Uioicadianced state of society in uhich the public charges can no House or 
longer be borne by the estates of the cromi, and in which the fuaiyctn 
public defence can no longer be entrusted to a feudal militn We 
have «ccn tint the politienns who Mere at the head of the Long Parliament 
made, in 1(142, a great effort to accomplish this change by tnnsferring, 
directly and formaflv, to the Estates of the realm the choice of ministei«, 
the command of the armi, and the superintendence of the a hole executuc 
adimmstration Tins scheme a«, perhaps, the best that could then be con- 
tn\ ed , but it w as completely disconcerted by the course \\ Inch the ci\ il a ai 
took Ihe Houses fhnmpbed, it is true, but not till after such a stiuggle 
os made it necessary for them to call into cMstence a pouer -which they 
could not contiol, and which soon began to domineer over all orders and 
all parlies During a few 3 earn, the calls inseparable from mihtaiy goa em- 
ment were, in some degree, mitigated by the wisdom and magnanimilj of 
the great man who held tlie supreme command But, when the sword 
which he had wielded, with energy indeed, but with energy always guided 
by good sense and generally tempered by good nature, had passed 
to captains who possessed nciQicr Ins abilities nor Ins virtues, it seemed 
too probable tint order and liberty would pensh in one ignominious 
nun 

lhat nun was happily averted It has been too much the practice of 
writers rcalous for freedom to reprcacnt the Restoration as a disastrous 
event, and to condemn the folly or baseness of that Convention valiich 
recalled the rojal family without evading new scciinties against maladmin- 
istiation lliose who hold this language do not comprehend the real 
mime of the crisis which followed the deposition of Richard Cromwell 
England was in imminent danger of falling under the tyranny of a succes- 
sion of small men raised up and pulled down by inililary capiice To 
deliver the country from the domination of the soldicis was the hrst object 
of every enlightened patriot but it was an object winch, while the soldieis 
were united, the most sanguine coiild''scaicely evpcct to attain On a 
Sudden a gleam of hope appeared General was opposed to general, aimy 
to army. On the use which might be made of one auspicious moment 
depended the future destiny of the nation Oui ancestors Used that moment 
well They forgot old injuncs, waved petty scruples, adjoumod to a more 
convenient season all dispute about the reforms which our institutions 
needed, and stood together, Cavaliers and Roundheads, Episcopalians and 
Bresbj teuans, in firm union, for the old laws of the land against military 
despotism The evact partition of power among King, Lords, and Cbm- 
mons, might well be postponed till it had been’' decided whether England 
should be governed by lung, Lords, and Commons, or by cuiiassiels and 
' Pdxemcn Had the statesmen of the Convention" taken a diffeicht course, 
had they held long debates on the principles of gov eminent, had they 
drawn up a-iiew constitution and sent it to Charles, had confeienccs been 
opened, had couriers been passing and repassnig during some weeks between 
Wcstminstci and the Netheilands, with projects and countcrprojccts, le- 
phes by Hyde andicjomdcis by Prjnne, the coalition oh which the public 
sifply depended would have been dissolved the Piesby tenans and Royalists 
^vould certainly have quarrelled , the military factions might possibly have 
been reconciled and the misjudging friends of liberty might long have re 
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grelted, under u rule worse Unit tint of the worst Stinrt, the golden oppor 
Uinity which Iwd been suffered to escape 
The old citil polity nas, therefore, by the general consent of both the 
Abolition of great parties, re-established It was again exactly uhat it had 
ImSifser been w licn Charles the First, eighteen years before, withdiew from 
lice his capital All tliose acts of the Long Parliament which had ic 
ccived the royal assent were admitted to be still in full force One fresh 
concession, a concession in which the Cat alters were men more deeply in 
tercsted than the Roundheads, was easily obtained from the restored King 
The imhtaty tenure of land had been originally created as a means of 
national defence But m the course of ages w hatex er w as useful in the insti- 
tution had disappeared, and nothing was left but ceremonies and grievances 
A landed piopiaetor who held an estate under the crown by hmght service 
—and It was thus that most of the soil of England was held — ^liad to paj a 
large fine on coming to liis property He could not alienate one acre 
without purchasing a license When he died, if lus domains descended to 
an infant, the soiereign was guardian, and was not only entitled to great 
part of the rents during the minority, but could require the ward, under 
heavy penalties, to many any person of suitable ranh Tlie chief bait 
whidi attracted a needy sycophant to the court was the hope of obtaining, 
as tbe reward of senility and flattery, a royal letter to an heiress Xhtse 
abuses had penslied w itb the monarchy Tliat they should not rex ix c xx ith it 
xvas the xviai of ex eiy landed gentleman m tbe hingdom They were, there 
foiCi solemnly abolished by statute, andnoTcbcofthcancicnttenuiesincht- 
X airy w as suffered to remain, except those honorary serxaccs wliicli arc still, at 
a coronation, rendered to the person of the sox ereign by some lords of manors 
1 he troops xvere now to be disbanded Fifty thousand men, acatstometl 
D^bw<^ -Iff to the profession of arms, xvere at once thrown on the w orld and 
ofthenmij- cxpenencc seemed to warrant tlic belief that tins change wonld 
produce much miseiyand crime, that the discharged xcterans would be seen 
ticggmg in cxery street, or that they xxotild be dnxetl by hunger to pillage. 
But no such result followed In a few months there remained not a trace 
indicating that tlie most formidable army m the xxorld had just been ab 
sorbed into the mass of the coramunitx The Royabsts tbemsclics eon 
fessed that, in exeiy department of honest industiy, the discarded warriors , 
prospered beyond oilier men, that none wais charged xxath any theft oi rob 
btry, that none was heard to ask an alms, and that, if a baker, aTnason, 
or a xxaggoner attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, be.was in all 
piobability one of Olivei s old soldiers 
The military tyranny had passed away, but it had left deep and endur- 
ing traces in the public mind The name of standing army was long held ' 
m abhorrence and it is remarkable that this feeling xx as exen stronger 
among the Cavaliers than among the Roundheads It ought to be con 
sulered as a most fortunate circumstance that, when our country xxas, for 
the first and last time, ruled bx the sxxord, the suordwas m the hands, 
not of her legitimate princes, but of those rebels xxbo slew the King and 
dcmohslicd the Church Had a pnnee, w lUi a title as good as that of ^ 
Charles, commanded nn. army as good as that of Ciomw ell, there would ' 
have been little hope indeed for the liberties of England Happily that- 
instrument by xxhich alone the monarchy could be made absolute became 
an object of peculiar horror and di<gust to the monardiical party, and long 
continued to be inseparably associated in the imagination of Rojrahsts and ' 
Prelaiists xxith regtcide and field preaching A cenlniy after the death of 
Cromxiell, the Tones still continued to clamour against every augmentation 
of the regular soldiery , and to sound the praise of a national mditia So ■■ 
late as the year 17S6, a minister who enjoyed no common meaaule of their 
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confidence found it impossible to o\eicomc then aversion to liis sclietiie of 
forlifjfng the coast nor did they evci look with cnliie complacency on 
the standing anny, till the French Revolution gave a new direction to then 
apprehensions 

The coalition which had restored the King tennmated w itli the danger 
flora which it had sprung , and two hostile parties again appeared 
icady for conflict Both indeed were agreed as to the propriety 
of inflicting punishment on some unhappy men who were, at that iiASs and 
moment, objects of almost universal hatred Croinw'ell was no 
more , and those who had fled before him W'ere forced to content 
themselves with the miserable satisfaction of digging up, hanging, quailci- 
ing, and burning Uie icmains of the gicatcst prince tliat has ever ruled 
England Othei objects of vengeance, few indeed, yet too many, were 
found among the Republican chiefs boon, howcv'ci, the conqneiors, 
glutted with the blood of the regictde*;, turned against eadi other '1 he 
Roundhead*', while admitting the viitues of the late King, and while con- 
demning the sentence passed upon him by an illegal tribunal, yet mam 
tamed that his administration had been, in manj' things, unconstitutional, 
and that the Houses had taken arms against him fiom good moliv cs and on 
strong grounds The monarchy, these politicians conceived, had no woioic 
enemy than the flatterer who exalted the prerogative abov e the law*, w ho con 
demned all opposition to legal encroachments, and who reviled, not only 
Cromwell and Harrison, but I’ym and Hampden, as traitors If the ICiiig 
wished for a,quiet and piosperous icigii, he must confide in tliosc who, though 
they had drawn the sword in defence of the invaded pm ilcgcs of Pailia 
ment, had j et exposed themselves to the rage of the soldiers in older to sav c 
his father, and had taken the chief paitin bunging back the rojal family 

The feeling of the Cavahcis was widely different During eighteen j ears 
they had, through all vicissitudes, been faithful to the Crow n Having shared 
the distress of dieir prince, weie they not to share his tniunph ? Was no 
distinction to be made between them and the disloyal saibjcct who had fought 
against his rightful soveicign, who had adhered to Richard Cromwell, and 
who had never concurred in the icstoration of the Stuarts, till it appeared 
that nothing else could save the nation from the Ij iniiny of the anny ? Giniit 
that such a man had, by his icccdt services, faiily eanied his pardon Yet 
were his services, rendered at the eleventh hour, to be put m comparison 
with the toils and suffenngs of those who had borne the buidcn and heat of 
the day? Was he to be ranked wtUi men who had no need of the royal 
tlcraency, with men who had, m everypart of their lives, meiitcdthe royal 
gratitude ? Above all, was he to be sutfered to retain a fortune raised out 
of the substance of the iiiined dcfendeis of the throne ? Was it not enough 
that his head and his patnmonial estate, a hundied times foifeited to justice, 
were secure, and that he shared, with the lestof the. nation, m the blessings 
of that mild government of which he had long been the foe ? \\ ns it neces- 
sary that he should be lewaidcd for his treason at the expense of men whose 
only enme was tlie fidelity with which they had observed thetr oath of alle- 
giance ? And,what interest had the King 111 gorging his old enemies with 
prey tom from Ins old friends? What confidence could be placed m men 
whohad opposed then sov ereign, made w ai on him, impiisoned him, and who, 
even novv,aiistead of hanging down then heads in shame and contntion, 
vindicated all that they had done, and seemed to think that they had given 
an illustrious proof of loyalty bv just slopping short of regicide ? It was 
true that they had lately assisted to set up the throne but it wus not less 
true that they had previously pulled it dovni, and that they still avowed 
piinciples whicli might impel them to pull it dovvoi again Undoubtedly it " 
might be fit that marks of loval approbation should be bestowed on some 
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convferls who Ind been fammcntly useful hutpoheyj as well as justice niitl 
gratitude, cnjoulcd the Kiiig to gi\c the highest place in his regard to those 
w'ho, from first to last, through good and evil, had stood by his house On 
these grounds the Cavaliers very naturally demanded indemnity for all that 
they had sufTcred, and preference in the distribution of the favours of the 
Crown Some Violent members of the paity went fuither, and clamoured 
for large categories of proscription " ‘ _ 

The political feud was, as usual, cxaspei ated by a religious feud Tlife King 
Religious found the Church in a singular state A short lime before the 
‘•lisensioti. commencement of the civil wnr, his father had given a icluclant 
assent to a bill, strongly supported bj Falkland, which deprived the Bishops 
of their seats in the House of Lords but Episcopacy and the Liturgy had 
never been abolished by law The Long Farliahient, lioweier, had passed 
ordinances which had made a complete revolution in Cliurdi govcnlment 
and in public w orship The new system w os, in principle, scarcely less Eros 
tian than that which it displaced Tlic Houses, guided chiefly by the counsels 
of the accomplished Scldcn, had determined to keep the spiritual power 
strictly subordinate to the temporal pow er They had refused to declare 
that any form of ecclesiastical polity was of divine origin , and they had pio 
vidcd that, from all the Church courts, an appeal should he in the last lesOit 
to Parhament With this highly important reservation, ithadbeeii resolved 
to set up 111 England a hierarchy closely resembling that which now exists 
in Scotland 1 he authority of councils, rising one above another in regular' 
gradation, was substituted for the authority of Bishops and Archbishops 
1 he Liturgy gave place to the Picshytenan Directory But scarcely had 
the new regulations been framed, when the Independents rose to supreittc 
influence m the state The Independents had no disposition to enforce the 
ordinances touching classical, pi ov racial, and national synods Ihosc 
ordinances, therefore, were nevci carried into full execution ITie Presby 
tei lan system w as fully cslabbsbcd nowlicie but In Middlesex and Lattcoshlrc 
Jn the Ollier fifiv counties,, almost cvety parish seems to have been imcon 
ncctcd with the noighbounng panshiS In some districts, indeed, the mini 
slcrs formed themselves into voluntaiy associations, for the purpose of mutual 
help and counsel , but these associations had no coercive pow er The patrons 
of 111 mgs, being now checked by ncitlier Bishop nor Presbytery, would hai c 
been at liberty to confide the cure of souls to the most scandalous of man 
Ivind, but for the arbitrary intervention of Oliver He established, by liis 
ow n autliontv, a board of commissioner-,, called Tiiere Most of these pei 
sons w ere Independent div incs , but a few Presby terian ministers and a few 
lavmcn had seats 1 he certificate of the Iners stood in the place both of 
insxitutiob and of induction , and without sueh a celtificntc no person could 
hold a bcncflcc This w os undoubtedly one of the inost despotic aets ever 
done by any English ruler Yet, as itwas generally felt that, witlioutsome- 
such precaution, the country would be overnm by ignorant and dhuikeu 
reprobates, beanng the name and leceu ing the pay of ministers, some highly 
respectable persons, who wcic not in general friendly to Cromwell, allowed 
that, on tins occasion, he Ind been a public bcncfactoi Hie presentees 
whom lliL Triers had approved took possession of Uie rectoneS, cultivated 
the glebe lands, collected the tithes, prayed without book or surplice, and 
administered the Euchiiist to communicanLs seated at long tables 

Thus the ecclesiastical polity of the realm was in inextricable conibsioii 
Episcopacy was the form of government prescribed by the old lawwhlch^ 
was still unrcncalcd Tlic form of government prescribed by parliamentatv" 
ordinance w os PrcAb^ Icrian But nciQier the old law nor the parliamentary 
ordinance was practicallv in force The Chlirch aclinlty established may be 
de.'ciibc'i as an ivtagulai body made up 6f a few ilriNbytcrics and many 
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Ihdependent congregations, ■\vliichiveie all held down and held logethci hy 
the' authority of the goifemmcnt 

Of those who had beea active in bringing back the King, many weie zeal- 
ous for Synods, atid for tbe,,Dlrectdry, and many were desirous to terminate 
liy a^compiomiSB the icligious dissensions whicli had long agitated England 
Between the bigoted followers of Laud and the bigoted followers of Knox 
tliere could be neither peace- nor thice * but it did not seem impossible to 
effect an accommodation between the model ate Episcopalians of the school 
of Usher and the moderate Pi esby tei lans of tlie schooLof Baxtei The mode- 
rate Episcopalians wnuld admit that a Bishop might lawfully be assisted by a 
council Ihe moderate Presbyterians would not deny lint oath piovincial 
assembly might law'fully have a pemiaheiit piesidbnt, and that this piesident 
might lawfully be called a Bishop 1 here might be a leVised Liturgy w hicli 
should not exclude extempoianeous piayei, a baptismal Service in which the 
sign of the cross might be used or omitted at discretion, a communion sci- 
\ ice at which the faidiful hnght sit if their consciences forbade them to kneel 
But to no such plan could the great body of the Cavaliers listen with patience 
Tlic religious members of that parly weie conscientiously attached to the 
whole system of their Chinch She had been dear to their mmdered King 
She had consoled them in defeat and penurj' Ilei service, so often whis- 
pered man inner chamber during the season of liial, had such or chaim foi 
Jhem tint they were unwilling to part w’lth a single response Othei Rojil 
ists, who made little pretence to piety, yet loied the Episcopal Chinch 
because she was the foe of then foes Ihey valued a prayei 01 a ceremony, 
not on account of the comfort-wliich it com eyed to themselves, but on 
account 'of the vexation winch it gave to the Roundheads, and were so fai 
from being disposed to puicliose union by concession that tliey objected to 
concession chiefly because it tended to produce union 

Such feelings, though blamable, W'cre natuial, and not wholly inexcus- 
able The Puritans had undoubtedl}, in the day of then pow'Ci 
giicn cmel provocation They ought to have learned, if from no 
thing else, ^et from their own discontents, fioin their ow n stniggles, ^ 
from their own victory, from the fall of that proud hierarchy by which 
they had been so heavily oppressed, that, in England, and m the seventeentli 
ceiituiy, it was not m the power of the cinl magistnte to drill the minds of 
men into conformity with his own system of theology They proved, 
however, as intolcranLalid as meddling as ever Laud had been They 111 
Icrdictcd under heavy penalties the use of the Book of Common Piayer, not 
only 111 churches, but even iil private houses It was a crime in a child to 
lead bj' the bedside of a sick paient one of those beautifid collects w hicli had 
soothed the ^efs of forty generations of Chnstians Severe punishments 
w eri» denounced against such as should presume to blame the Calviiiistic mode 
of woishfp Clergymen of remectable chonclei were not only ejected from 
their benefices by tliousands, but weie frequently exposed to the outrages 
of afanatical rabble Clniiches and sepulchies, fine works of ait and curious 
-''remains of antiquity, w eie brutally defaced Tlie Paihament resolved that 
all pictures m the royal collection whidi contained leprescntations of Jesus 
01 of the Virgin Molhei should be burned Sculpture fared as ill os jiaiiiting 
Nymphs and Graces, the work of Ionian chisels, weie delivered Over to Puri- 
tan stonemasons to be made decent Against the lightci vices the ruling fac- 
tion vVaged w ar with a zeal little tempered by humanity or by common sense 
Sharp laws w ere passed against betting It was enacted that adultery should 
be puniUied with death The illicit intercourse of the sexes, even where 
neither violence iior,seduction was imputed, where no public scandal was 
given, whcie no' conjugal right was violated, was made a misdemeanour 
Public'aniuseinents, from the masques which were exhibited at the mansions 
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of tl\e great down lo'the a restUng matches and granung matches on viUagc 
greens, n ere \ igorouslj attacked One ordinance directed that all the May 
poles m England should forthwith be hewn down Another proscribed all 
theatrical diversions The pla}l]ouses w ere to be dismantled, the spectators 
lined, the actors whipped at Hie cart’s tail Itopcdancing, puppct>shons, 
bowls, horseracing, were regarded with no friendly eye But bcarbait’ug, 
then a favourite diversion of liigli and low , w as the abomination which most 
strongly stirred the w rath of the austere sectaries It is to beremarked that 
their antipathy to this sport liad nothing in common witli the feeling which 
has, in our owai time, induced the legiskitiirc to interfere for the purpose of 
protecting beasts against the wanton cruelty of men The Puritan haled 
bearbaitmg, not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it ^ac plca- 
suic to the spectators Indeed, he generally contined to enjoy the double 
pleasure of tormenting both spectators and bear* , ^ 

Perhaps no single circumstance more strongly ilhisliatcs the temper of the 
precisians than their conduct respecting Christmas day Christmas had been, 
from time immemorial, the season of joy and domestic affection, the season 
when families assembled, avhen children came home from school, 'when 
quarrels were made up, when carols were heard in ci cry street, avhenci cry 
house svas decorated w ith ei ergreens, and ev cry table w as loaded with good 
cheer At that season all hearts not utterly destitute of kindness were cn 
larged and softened At that season the poor were admitted to partake 
largely of the overflowings of the wealth of the rich, whose bounty was 
peculiarly acceptable on account of the shortness of the days and of the 
seventy of the weather At that season the inteia al between landlord and 
tenant, master and servant, w as less marked than through the rest of the y car 
^Vherc there is much enjoyment there will be some excess y ct, on the w hok, 
the spint in which the holiday was kept was not unworthy of a Christian 
festnal The Long Parliament gaae orders, m 1644, tliat the twenty fifth 
of December should be stnctly obsened as a fast, and that all men should 
pass It in humbly bemoaning the great national sm which they and their 
fathers had so often comimeted on chat day by romping under tlie mistletoe, 
eating boai^s head and drinking ale fla\ oured with roasted apples No public 
■act of that time seems to has e imtated tbe common people mon. On the next 
anniversary of the festival formidable nots broke out mroany places The 
constables were resisted, the magistrates insulted, the houses of noted zealots 
attacked, and the prosenbed service of the day openly read in the churches 
Such was the spirit of the extreme Pintans, both Presbyterian and 
Independent Oliver, indeed, was little disposed to be either a peibecutor 
or a meddler But Oliv er, the head of a party, and consequently, to a great 
extent, the slave of a party, could not govern altogctlici according to Ins 
own inclinations Lven under his administration many magistrates, witliin 
• How httle conmas!.ion for the hear had to do v\ ith the matter is <aiBicicntl> prov cd b> the 
foHowing extract from a paper entitled A perfect Diumal of some Passages of Parliament, 
and from other parts of the Kingdom, from Mondaj,Jul> 9fth,to3Ionday,Jul> 31st, 1643 
“Upon the Queens coming from Holland, she hroiight with her, besides a companv of 
<!avagelikerufiians,acomp3ny of sav age bears,to what purpose} oumajjudgebv tliescquc) 
Tho'e bears were left about New ar 1 c,and w ere brought into country townsconstantl} on the 
Lord s daj to be baited such is the religion those here related w oiild settle amongst us 
and, if any w enl about to hinder or hut speah against their damnable profanations, they 
w ere presently noted as Koiindheads and Puritan^, and sure to he plundered forlt But 
some of Colonel Cromwells forces Coming by accident into Uppingham town in Rutland, ' 
on the Lords da}, found the^c hears pla)ing there in the usual manner, and in the 
height of their sport, caused them to be seired upon, tied to a tree and shat.’* 1 his w as 
h) no means a solitary instance Colonel Pnde, when Shcnfl of Surre} , ordered the 
beasts in the bear garden of Soiithw arh to he killed He is represented h} a loy al satinst ^ 
as defending the act thus — “ 1 he first thing that is upon m} spirits is the killing of the i 
bears for which tbe people hate me, and call me all the names in the rainbow But did 
not David kill a h»ar? Did not the Lord Depiiti Ireton kill a hear! Did not another 
lord of ours kill five b<*aTs’ ’—Last 'Speech and Dying Words of! homas Pnde 
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their own junsdiction, nndc theniselv cs ns odioits ns Sir Hiulihrns, interfered 
Mithnll the pleasures of the neighlioitrhood, dispersed feslnc meetings, and 
put fiddlers in llic stocks Stiff more fomiidnble v as the zenl of the soldiers 
in c\er\ Milage where thej nppenred there wns an end of dancing, bell- 
nnging, nndhochej In London they scicrnl times mtcmiptcd thtatneal 
perfominnccs nt which the Protector lind the judgment and good nature 
to connive. 

With the fenr and hatred inspired bj such n lyrinn> contempt wns laigcl) 
mingled The pcculinntics of the Piintnii, Ins look, Ins dress, Ins dialect, 
ins ‘strange scruples, had been, cier since the time of Llizabclh, faiounte 
subjects w ith mockers But these ptculiantics appeared far more grotesque 
in a faction which ruled a great empire than in obscure and perscaitedcon* 
sjri^tions The cant, w Inch had moa ed laughter w hen itavns heard on the 
stage from TnbulationW holcsome and Zeal-ot •the- Land Busj , w as still more 
laughable when it proceeded from the lips of Generals and Councillors of 
State. It IS also to be noticed that dunng the cn il troubles sci oral sects had 
sprung into cMSlcnce, whose ecccnlncities surpassed am thing that had 
hefore been seen in England A road tailor, named Lodow ick Mugglcton, 
wandered from pothouse to pothouse, tippling ale, and denouncing eternal 
torments against those who refused to believe, on liis tcstimonj, that the 
biiprcme Being was onl> si\ feet high, and that the sun was just four miles 
from Uie earth * George Fo\ had raised n tempest of derision bi proclaim 
mg that It was a a lolation of Christian sincenli to designate a single person 
by a plural pronoun, and that it was an idolatrous homage to Janus and 
Woden to talk about Januaty and Wednesday Ilis doctrine, a few jears 
later, was embraced bj some eminent men, and rose greatly m the public * 
estimation But at the time of the Restoration the Quakers w ere popularlj 
larded as the most despicable of fanatics Bi the Piintans (hey wcie 
treated with seicrily here, and were perstcuted to the death in New Eiig- 
laml Nci crthclos the public, which seldom makes nice distinctions, often 
confounded the Puritan w ith the Quaker Both were schismatics Both 
hated Episcopacy and the Lituigi Both had what seemed extras agant 
whimsies about drciS, diicrsions, and posture*, "W idelj ts the twodificred 
in opinion, they were popnlarh classed together as canting sUiismatics , and 
whatcicr was ndiailotis or odious m either mci eased the scorn and aiersion 
which thc'mnUiliide felt for both 

Before the cnil wars, even those who most disliked the opinions and 
manners of the Puritan were forced to admit that Ins moral conduct was 
gcneralli, m essentials, blameless , but tins pmtsc was now no longer be- 
stowed, and, unfortunatch, was no longer descried The general fate of 
sects is to obtain a high reputation for smctity while they are oppressed, 
and to lose it as soon as tliev become powerful and the reason is olnious 
It li seldom that a man enrolls himself in *» proscribed bwly fiom an\ but 
conscientious motiies 'Such a bods, therefore, is composed, with scarcely 
an exception, of sincere persons Tlie niObt rigid discipline that can be 
enforced w ithm a religious society is a aery feeble instrument of purification, 
a, hen compared with a little sharp persecution from without We may be 
certain that aery few persons, not seriously impressed by leligious convic- 
tions, applied for baptism ailiile Diocletian aias vcaiiig the Church, oi 
joined tlicinsclacs to Protestant congregations, at the risk of being burned 
by Bonner But, a\ hen a sect becomes powciful, ailien its faioiir is the 
road to riches and dignities, worldly and ambitious men crowd into it, talk 
Its language, conform strictly to its ritual, mimic its peculiarities, and 
freqiicntla go beyoml-its honest members in all tlie outward indications of 
^(SlU No diseemment, no aiatclifulness on the part of ecclesiastical nilers, 

^ See Penns New tVitnessesproicd CM Heretic,-, nnd rditcgleton’s works, 
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cMi pi event the intrusion of such false brethren The tai es in^ tlic u heat must 
glow together Soon the uorld begins to find out that the godly 'arc’not 
bettor tlm otlier men> and irgues, svith some justite, thatif not better, they 
must' be much worse In nO long time nil those signs nhich were former!) 
regarded as dnmcteristic of n saint nre rcgnided as chanctenstic of a ]<.na\c< 
Thus it wns nith the English Nonconfortpists 'lliej had been op 
pressed, nnd oppression hndkept them n pure body They then became 
supreme m the state. No man could hope to nsc to^ eminence and com 
mand but by their favour 1 heir fas oui ss as to be gained only by cxchang 
mg with them the signs and passwords of nnntual fratemitj One of the 
first resolutions adopted by Sarcbones' rarhament, the most mtensels 
Puritanical of all our political assemblies, was that no person should be 
admitted into die public service till the 'House should be sabsfied of his 
real godliness Wiat were then consideied as the signs of real godhn&.s, 
the sadcotoured dress, the sour look, the straight han, the nasal whine, the 
speech interspersed with quaint texts, the Sunday, gloomy ns a Pharasaical 
Sabbath, neie easily imitated by men to whom all religions svcrc the same, 
Tlie sincere Puritans soon found themselves lost in a multitude, not merely 
of men of the world, but of the very worst sort of men of the world Tor 
the most notorious libertine who hod fought under the royal standard might 
justly he thought virtuous vvhen compared with some of those whoj vthile 
they talked about sweet experiences and comfortable scriptures, lived in the 
constant practice of fraud, lapaaty, nnd secret debauchery Hie people, 
with a rashness which we may justly lament, but at which vve cannot woh 
der, formed their estimate of the wliolehody from these hypocrites r Hit 
Uicologj, the manners^, the dialect, of the Puntan were thus associated in 
the public mind with me darkest and meanest vices As soon os the Res 
toralion hod made it safe to avow enmity to the party which had so long 
been predominant, a general outcry against Puritanism rose from every 
comer of the kingdom, and was often swollen by the voices of those very 
dissemblers whose villany had brought disgrace on tlie Puritan name 
Thus the two gieat parties, which, after a long contest, had for a moment 
conairrcd in rcstonng monaichy, were, both in politics and m religion, again 
opposed to each other The gnat body' of the nation leaned to the Roy a!* 
isls Tlhe crimes of Strafford and Land, the excesses of tlie Star Chamber 
and of the High Commission, the great services which the I^ng Paiha 
meat had diirmg the hrst year of its existence, rendered to the statis, had 
faded from the minds of men The execution of Charles the First, the 
sullen tyranny of the Rump, the violence of the army, were remembered 
with loathing , and the multitude w as inclined to hold all who had withstood 


of the membets, while execrating Cromwell and Bradshaw, reverenced the 
memory of Essex and of Py m One stuiriy Cavalier who ventured to declare 
that oil who had drawn the sword against Charles the First wCie as mltch 
traitors as those who had ait off his head, was called to ordc^ placfd at 
the bar, and repiimandcd by the Speaker The general wish of Oie Housd' 
undoubtedly wns to settle the ecclesiastical disputes in a manner satisfactory 
to the moderate Puritans But to such a settlement both the court and the 
nation were averse , ' ' 

The restored- King was at this time move loved by th6 people th'in any 
Cbaiadcr predecessors had ever been Tlie calamities of liiS liouso^ 

^rosities the heroic death of his fatlier, has own long suffenngs and romantic 
adventures, made him an object' of tender interest His return 
had delivered the country from an intolerable bondage Recalled' by the 

/ - 


E late King responsible for Ins death and for the subsequent disasters 
The House of Commons, having been elected while thePresbytenansw'cre 
mmant, by no means represented the general sense of the people Most 
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voice of both the contending iHchons, he ^n<^ in 1 position nliich enabled 
lum to arbitrate'between them j nnd in some respects he was well qualified 
for tlie task He had recched from nature excellent parts, and a liappj 
^ lempei IIis education had been such as might ha\e bear expected to 
de\elop his understanding and to form him to the pnctice of every public 
and piivate vartiie He had passed tluough all v ancli&s of fortune, and had 
seen both sides of human nature He had, w hile v cry j oung, been driven 
foith fiom a palace, to a life of exilc^ peinuy, and danger He had, at the 
age when tlic mind and hodj are in then highest perfection, and when the 
first effervescence of bovish passions should have subsided, been retailed 
from his wandenngs to weai a ciown He liad been taught by bitter ex- 
pcricuce ho v miicii baseness, perfidy', and ingratitude may he hid under the 
obsequious demeanour of courticrb. He had found, on the other hand, in 
the huts of the poorest, true nobility of sonl W hen wealth w as offered to 
any who Would betray him, when death was denounced against all who 
should shelter hun, cottagers and serving men had kept his secret truly, and 
had kissed his hand under Ins mean disguises w ith as much rev ercnce as if 
he had been seated on Ins ancestral throne From such a school it might 
have been expected, that a young man who wanted neiUier abilities nor 
amiable qualities, v\ oiild have come forth a great and good King Charles 
“ came forth from that school with social habits, with polite and engaging 
manners, and with some talent for lively conversation, addicted beyond 
measure to sensual indulgence, fond of saunlcnng and of fnv olons amiisei 
incnt% incapable of sdfdenial and of exertion, without faith m human 
vaihie or m human attachment, without desire of renown, and vnthout 
sensibility to reproach Accoiding to him everv person was to be bought 
but some people haggled more about their price than others , and when this 
haggling was very olisQnate and very skilful jt was called by some fine name 
The chief tricK by yvhicli clever men kept up the price of their abilities 
w as called integrity The chief tnck by vv Indi handsome w omen kept up the 
price of thar beauty^ was called modesty Ihe love of God, the love of 
country , thelov e of family, the love of fnends, w ere phrases of the same sort, 
delicate and convenient symonymes for the love of self Thinking thus ol 
mankind, Charles naturally cared very little what they thought of him 
Honour and shame w ere scarcely more to him than hght and darkness to tlie 
blind - His contempt of flattery has been highly commended, but seems, 
v.hen vaewedm coimection vvithrlierest of bis character, to deserve no com- 
mendation It IS possible lobe bdow flattery, as vvdl as above It One 
who tnlsts nobody wall not tnist^copbants One who does not value real 
glory, will not value its counterfut 

It is creditable to Charles’s temper that, ill as he thought of his speaes, 
he never became a misantlirope He savy little m men butwhat was hate- 
fid 1 et he did not hate them Nay, he was so far humane that it'w as 
I highly disagiceable to him to see then suffenngs or to hear their com- 
plaints This, however, is a sort of humanity which, though amiable and 
Jaudable in a private man whose power to help or hurt is bounded by a 
' , arcle, has in princes often been rather a vace than a virtue More 

'than one well deposed ruler has given up whole provances to rapine and 
oppression, merely from a wash to see none but Ifappy faces round liis ovv n 

- board and in his owai walks No man is fit to gov cm great societies who 
hesitates about disobliging the few who have accesfe to him, for tlie sake 
of the many whom he will nev er see T he faciliQ of Charles was such as 
lias perhaps nev er "been found in any man of equal sense He w as a slav e 
vv^iout being a dupe. orthless men and w omen, to the v eiy bottom of 
whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew to be destitute of affection for 
him and undeserving of liis confidence, could easily vvhcedle him 6nt of 
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tales, places, domains, state secrets, and pardons He bestowed mutli , 
aet he neither enjoved the pleasure nor acquit ed the fainebf bencflcence 
He 10.1 ei gave spontaneously , but it was painful to him to refuse Hie , 
consequence was tint Ins bounty generally went, not to those .who deserted 
it best, nor e\en to those whom he liked best, but to the most shameless 
and importunate suitor w ho could obtain an audience 
The motives winch governed the political conduct of Charles the Second, 
differed vwdelj from those bj which his predecessor and Ins successorwere 
actuated He was not a man to be imposed upon bj the patriarchal 
theoiyof government and the doctnne of divine right He was utterlv 
w ithout ambition He detested business, and w ould sooner Inv e abdicated 

his crown than have undergone the trouble of reallv directing the adniims 
tration Such was his aversion to toil, andtsuch his ignorance of affairs, 
that the very clerks who attended him when lie sate iii coiinal could not 
refrain fiom sneering at his frivolous remarks, and at his diildish impa 
tiencc Neither gratitude nor rev enge had any share in dcterminiiig his 
course, for never was there a mind on vvhicli both services and injunes 
left such faint and transitory impressions He wished merely to be ^a 
King such as Lewis the hiftceiitli of France afterwards was , a King who 
could draw vvatliout limit on the trcasuiy for the gratification of his private > 
tastes, who could lure with wealth and honours persons capable of assist* 
mg him to kill the time, and who, even vvhen the state was brought by’ 
maladministration to the depths of humiliation and to the brink of rum, 
could still exclude unwelcome truth from the purlieus of his own seraglio, 
and refuse to see and hear whatever might disturb liis luxunous rtpose 
For these ends, and for these ends alone, he wished to obtain arbitraiy 
power, if It could be obtained wathout nsk or trouble. In the religioits' 
disputes which divided his Protestant subjects his consacnce was not at all 
interested For Ins opinions oscillated m contented suspense between in 
fidelity and Popery But, though his conscience was neutral in the quarrel 
betw een the Episcopalians and the Presby tenans, his toste^w os by no means 
so His faiounte vices were precisely tliosc to which the Puritans were 
least indulgent He could not get through one day witliout the help of 
diversions which the Puritans regarded as sinful As a man emmentlv 
well bred, and keenly sensible of the ndiculoiis, he was moved to con 
temptuons mirth by the Puritan oddities He had indeed some reason to 
dislike the rigid sect He had, at the age w hen the passions, are most im- 
petuous and vvhen levity is most pardonable, spent some months in Scot- 
land, a King in name, but m fact a state prisoner in the hands of austere 
Presby tenans Not content vv itli requinng him to conform to their vv orship, 
and to subscribe their Covenant, they had watched all his motions, and lec- 
tured him on all Ins v outhful follies He had lieen compelled to giv e reluc 

tauc attendance at endless prayers and sermons, and might think himself 
fortunate when he was not insolently reminded fiom the pulpit of his 
ow n frailties, of his fathei’s tyTanny, and of his mother s idolatiy Indeed he " 

had been so miserable during tins port of his life that the defeat which 
made him ogam a wanderer might be regarded as a deliverance rather than 
as a calamity Under the influence of sudi feelings as these Charles was 
desirous to depress the paiU which had lesistcd his father 
The Kmg’s brother, James Duke of York, took the same side Though 
ciaractcts ^ hbertiue, James was diligent, methodical, and fond of authority, 
offotk^d business His understanding was singularly slow and narrow , 
Eariof and his temper obstinate, harsili, and unfoigiv ag That such''a 
Clarendon pnuce should liav c looked M iih no good w ill on the free institutions 
ofKngland, and on the party which was peculiarly zealous for thoae riistitu- 
tions, can excite no surprise As yet the Duke piofessed himself a member 
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of tlic Anglican Church but he had already shorni inclinations nlnch had 
senoublv alanncd good Protestants 

1 he person on n horn dec oh ed at this time the greatest part of the labour 
ofgocerinng \c as Eduard H>de, Chancellor of the realm, uho uas soon 
created Earl of Clarendon The respect u hich cv e justlv feel for Clarendon 
as a uaater must not blind us to the faults u hich he committed as a statesman 
Some of those faults, how e\ cr, arc explained and excused by the unfortunate 
position in w hich he stood He had, dunng tlie first j ear of tlie Long Par- 
liament, been honourably distinguished among the senators who laboured to 
redress the grievances of the nation One of the most odious of those gnee - 
ances, tlie Council of York, had been removed in consequence dnefly of 
Ills exertions When the great schism took place, w hen the reforming party 
and the conservative part)' first appeared marshalled against each other, he, 
with man) wise and good men, took the conservative side He thencefor- 
ward followed the fortunes of the court, enjo)ed as large a share of the con- 
fidence of Charles the First as the reserved nature and tortuous policy of 
that pnnee allowed to an) minister, and subsequently shared the exile and 
directed the political conduct of Charles the Second At the Restoration 
Hvde became chief ministci In a few months it was announced that he 

was dosely related bv affinity to the royal house. His daughter had be- 
come, bv a secret marnage Dudiess of \ ork His grandchildren might 
perhaps w ear the crown He was raised bv this illustrious connection over 
the heads of the old nobility of the land, and was for a time supposed to be 
all pow erful ' In some respects he was w dl fitted for his great place No 
man wrote abler state papers No man spoke vvatli more weight and 
digmt) 111 Council and in Parliament. No man was better acquainted with 
gmeral maxims of statecraft No man observed the v aneties of character with 
a more discriminating eye It must be added that he had a strong sense of 
moral and rehgious obligation, a sincere reverence for the laws oflus coun- 
tiy, and a conscientious regaid for the honour and interest of the crovvai 
But his temper w as sour, arrogant, and impatient of opposition Above all, 
he had been long an exile , and this circumstance alone would have coni- 
pletd) disqualified him for the supreme direction of affairs It is scaredy 
possible that a politician, who has been compelled b) civil troubles to go 
into banishment, and to pass many of the best )ears of his life abroad, can 
be fit, on the day on which he retun^ to his native land, to be at the head 
ot the government Clarendon was no exception to this rule He had left 
England with a mind heated by a fierce conflict which had ended in the 
dowaifall of his party and of his own fortunes From 1646 to 1660 he had^, 
lived beyond sea, lookmg on all that passed at home from a great distance, 
and through a false mediimi His notions of public affairs w ere necessarily 
derived from the reports of plotters, many of whom were mined and des- 
perate men Ev ents naturally seemed to him auspicious, not m proportion 
as they increased the prosperity and glorv of tlie nation, but in proportion 
as tlie) tended to hasten the hour of his own return. His wish, a wish 
which he has not disguised was that, till his countr) men brought back the 
old line, they might nev er enjoy quiet or freedom At length he returned , 
and, watliout havang a single week to look about him, to mix w ith society, 
to note the changes which fourteen eventful )ear 3 had produced m tlie na- 
tional-character and feelings, he vyas at once set to rule the state In such 
cirramstances, a minister of the greatest tact and doahty would probably 
- have fallen into senous errors But tact and docility made no part of the 
''character of Clarendon To him England was still the England of Ins 
vouth , and he sternly frowned dowai every theorv and everv practice which 
had sprang up during hfs oviai exile Though he wa.s far from meditating 
any attack on the ancient and undoubted powei of the House of Commons, 
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Liturgy, 'ind Uiat llie Co\ enant should he humcd hy the hangman m Palace 
Yard. An actuaspasscd, vhich not only acknowledged the power violence of 
of the suord to be solely in the I'ing, but declared that in no ex- 
trcmi^'whateaer could thetuo houses be justified in u itlistanding m.™ n»r 
liirabj force AnoUier act was passed uhich required every 
officer of a corporation to recene the Euchanst according to the rites 
of the Qiurch of England, and to swear that he held resistance to the 
King’s authority to be in all cases unlawful A few hotheaded men w islied 
to bnng in a bill, whicli should at once annul all the statutes passed by the 
Long Parliament, and should restore the Star Chamber and the High 
Commission, but the reaction, violent as it was, did not proceed quite to 
this lengtli It still continued to be the law that a Parliament should be 
lidd every three years but the stnngent clauses avliich durected the return 
mg officers to proceed to election at the proper time, even without the 
rojal wnt, were repealed The Bishops were restored to their seats in the 
, Upper House The old ecdesiastical polity and the old Lilurgj were re- 
in edwilliont any modification winch had any tendency to conciliate eieii 
the most reasonable Presbjf erians Episcopal 01 dination w as now , for the 
first time," made an indispensable quahficabon for diiirch prefeinicnt 
About two thousand ministers of religion, whose conscience did not sufier 
them to conform, were dnven from their benefices m one day Hie domi- 
nant party exuUmgly remmded the sufferers that the Long Parliament, 
when at the height of pow’er, had turned out a still greater number of 
< Royalist divinefe The reproadi was but too wdl founded but the Long 
Parliament had at least allow ed to the divines w hom it ejected a proa ision 
suffiaent to keep tliem from starving, and this example the Caialiers, 111 
loMcated watli animosity, had not the justice and humaiutj to follow^ 

Then came penal statutes against Nonconformists, statutes for which 
precedents might too easily be found 111 the Puntan legislation, p ^ 
but to which Uie King could not give his assent without a breadi tmnofuic 
of promises pubhdy made, in the most important cnsis of his life, 
to those on whom his fate depended The Piesbitenans, m extreme dis- 
tress and terror, lied to the foot of the throne, and pleaded their recent 
services and the rojal faith solemnly and repeatedly plighted Ihe King 
wuxered He could not deny his own hand and seal He could not but 
be conscious that he owed much to the petitioners He was little in the 
habit of resislmg importunate sohdtation His tempei w'as not that of a 
persecutor He disliked the Puritans indeed , but m Inm dislike was a 
langmd feeling, \ erj hltle rescmbhng the energetic hatred whidi had bui ned 
m the heart of Laud He was, moreoxer, partial to the Roman Catholic 
lehgion and he knew tliat it xxould be impossible tb grant libcrti of w or- 
ship to the professors of that religion w ithout extending the same indulgence 
to Protestant dissenters He flierefore made a feeble attempt to restrain 
tlienitolci'ant zeal of the House of Commons but tliat House was under 
the iiifiuence of far deeper convictions and far stronger passions than h is ow 11 
After a faint struggle he yielded, and passed with the' shoxv of alaenty, a 
series of odious acts against the separatists It xvas made a enme to attend 
a dissenting place of worship Asingle justice of the peace might comict 

Without-a jury, and might, for the third offence, pass cenlencc for trans- 
portation hejond sea for seven years With refined cruelty itxvas pioxided 
tint the offuider diould not he transported to New England, where he xvas 
likely to find sympathising friends If he returned to his own country be- 
fore the expiration of his term of exile, he was liable to capital punishment 
A new and most unreasonable test was miposed on divines who had been 
depnxed of their benefices for nonconformity and all who refused to take 
that test were prolubited from comme within fixe miles of am town whidi 
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^vas governed by a eorpomlion, of any town vvlnth was represented ui I’v- 
liament, or of any town where they had themselves resided as inimstcr-. 
Ihe magistrate'j, by whom these rigorous statutes were to be enforced, vvere 
in general men inflamed by party spint and by the rcmcmbi-ance of wrongs 
sufei ed m the lime of the Commonw'ealth 1 lie gaols w ere therefore soon 

crowded with dissenters, and, among the sufTcrers, were some of whose 
genius and virtue an> Christian society might well be pioud i ^ 
The Church of England w as not ungrateful for the protection winch she 
received from the government From the first daj of her existence, she 
/’caioftiic had been attached to monarch) But, during the quarter of a 
ittredftttv century which followed the Restoration, her real for roval autho 
inuimchi nt) and hereditary right passed all bounds She had sulTcred 
with the House of Stuait She had been restored with that House She 
was connected wath it by common interests, friendships, and enmities It 
seemed mipobbiblc that a day could ever come when tlic ties vvhicli bound 
her to the childicn of her august martyr would be sundered, and when the 
lo)alt) in which she gloried would cease to be a pleasing and profitable 
dut) She accordingly magnified in fulsome phrase that prerogative which 
was constantly emplo)cd to defend and to aggrandise her, and reprobated, 
much at her ease, the depravity of those whom oppicsbion, from which she 
w as exempt, had goaded to rebellion Her fav ounte theme w as the doctnne 

of noiiresistance "I hat doctrine she taught without an) qualification, and 
followed out to all ib> cxlieme eonscqticnces Her disciples were iieict 
weary of repeating that m no conceivable case, not even if England were 
cuiscdwith a King resembling Bustris or Phalaiis, with n King who, in 
defiance of law, and witliout the pretence of justice, should dail) doom 
hundreds of innocent victims to torture and death, would all the Estates o(f 
the realm united be justified in wuhstandi^ his tyranny by physical force 
Happily the pnncipfes of human nature afford abundant seemity that such 
ihcoi ICS w ill ncyer be more than tliconcs 1 he day o'" Inal came , and tlic 
V cry men w lio had most loudly and most sincerely professed tins cxtravaigant 
lo) alty w ere, in ev cry county of England, arra) cd m arms against the throne 

Piopert) all over the kingdom was now agmn changing hands Ihe 
national sales, not having been confiinicd by Act of Parliament, were re- 
garded bv the tnbunals as nullities The bishops, the deans, the chapters 
the Royalist nobility and gentry, le-cntcrcd on their confiscatca estates, and 
ejected even piirdiasers who had given fair pnees The losses which llie 
Cavaliers had sustained during the ascendency of their opponents were thus 
in part repaired, but m part only All actions for mesne profits werc^ 
effectually barred by the general ainnest) , and the numerous Royalists,' 
who, m order to discharge lines imposed by the Eong Parliament, or in 
order to purchase the favour of powerful Roundheads, had sold lands for 
much less than the real value, w cre not relieved from the legal consequences 
of their own acts 

While these changes were m progress, a cliangc still more important took ' 
Change in place in tile morals and manners of the communit) Those pas- 
ofrticcom sions and tastes which, undci the rule of the Puritans, had heen 
munitj sternly repressed, and, if gratified at all, had been gratified by 
stealth, broke forth wath ungovernable violence as soon as the check was 
withdrawn Men flew lo frivolous amusements and to cnminal pleasures 
w ith the greediness which long and enforced abstinence naturally produces. 

1 ittle restraint was imposed by public opinion For the nation, nauseated 
vMlh cant, suspicious of all pretensions to snnctit), and still siiiavtiiig from 
the iccenfc tyranny pf rulers, aiistcic in life and powerful in praver, looked 
foi a time with complacency on the softer and gayer v ices Still less rt 
strainl w as imposed bj the government Indeed there w as no excess which 
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was not encounged b> the ostentatious piofligacj of the King and of his 
fa\ounte courtiers A few counsellors of Charles the hirst, who were now 
no longer ^oung retained the decorous gra\aty which had been thirty j cars 
before ni fashion at 'Whitehall Sucli wrere Clarendon himself, and his 
fnends, Tliomas Vrnothesle>, Earl of Southampton, Lord Treasurer, and 
Tames Butler, Duhe of Ormond, who, ha\mg through many aicissiludes 
struggled gallantly for the royal cause in Ireland, now' go\enied that hmg- 
'dom as Lord Lieutenant But neither the memory of me semces of these 
men nor their great pow er in the state, could protect them from the sarcasms 
which modish vice lo^ es to dart at obsolete virtue. The praise of politeness 
and Mvacitj could now scarcelj be obtained except bj' some laolation of 
decorum Talents great and ^a^ous assisted to spread Oie contagion 
Ethical philosophy had recently taken a form well suited to please a gene- 
ration equallj. demoted to monarch} and to \ice Thomas Hobbes had, in 
language more precise and luminous than has eier been emploxed by an} 
other metaph}sical wnter, maintained that the will of the prince was the 
standard of nght and wrong, and that eier}' subject ought to be read} to 
profess Poperi, hlahometanism, or Paganism, at the rotal command 
Ihousand&who were incompetent to appreciate what was reallv^aluable in 
Ills speculations, eagerly wclcometl a meoi} whicli, while it exalted the 
kingly oihce, relaxed the obligations of moralit} , and degraded religion into 
a mere affair of stale. Hobbism soon became an almost essential part of 
the character of the fine gentleman All tlie lighter kinds of hterature w ere 
deeply tamted b} the pres ailing licentiousness Poetry stooped to be tlie 
pandar of e\ cry low desire Ridiode, mstead of putting guilt and error to 
the blush, turned her formidable sliafts agamst innocence and truth 1 he 
restored Church contended indeed against the prei-ailing immorijilv, but 
contended fcebl}, and with half a heart It was necessary to the decorum 
of her character that she should admomsh her emng children but her ad- 
monitions were giien in a somewhat perfunctoi} manner Her attention 
was elsewhere engaged Her whole soul was in the work of crushmg the 
Puntans, and of teaching her disaples to gi\c unto Ctesar the tlimgs which 
wereCsesar's She had been pillaged and oppressed by the part} which 
preached an austere morality She had been restored to opulence and hon- 
our by libertines Little os the men of mirth and fashion were disposed to 
shape their Ines according to her precepts, they were yet ready to fight 
knee deep in blood for her cathedrals and palaces, for eiery line of her 
rubric and ex er} thread of her x estments If die debauched Ca\ aher haunted 
brothels and gambling houses, he at least ax oided conx enticles If henex er 
spoke xvidiout uttering nbaldiy and blasphemy, he made some amends by 
Iiis_eagemess to send Baxter and Howe to gaol for preaching and pra}ing 
1 bus the deigj , for a time, made w or on schism xvith so much xagour that 
they had little leisure to make xxar on xice. The nboldiy of Etherege and 
Wycherley XX as, m the presence and under die special sanction of the head 
of the Churdi, publidx recited by female lips m female ears, while the 
author-of the Pilgnm’s Progress languished in a dungeon for die enme of 
proclaiming the gospd to the poor It is an imquestionable and a most 
instractixe fact that the }ears dunng xxhich die political power of the 
Anglican hierarchy was in the zenith, xvere precise!} the years dunng which 
national x irtue x\ os at the low est point 

Scarcely any rank or profession escaped the infection of the prexailmg 
Immorahtv, but those persons x\ ho made politics dieir business rrofSirizv 
were perhaps the most corrupt part of die corrupt sodet} For orpofc-''^ 
the} x\ ere exposed, not only to (lie same noxious influences xxhich 
affected the nation generally, but "Iso to a taint of a peculiar and of a most 
malignant km 1 1 heir character hail been formed amidst freqiient and 
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violent rt volutions niid counter rcvolntions In the couise of a few years they ’ - 
- Indscen Uie ecclesiastical and civil polity of tliei)' countiy repeatedly climgedi 
Hity had seen an Episcopal Church persecuting Puntnns, aPuntan Church 
jicrsccuting Episcopalians, and an Episcopal Clmrcli persecuting Puritans 
again They had seen liereditaiy monarchy abolished and restored They 
had seen the Long Parliament Innce supreme m the sMe, and thrice dis> 
solved amidst the curses and laughter of millions They had seen a new , 
' dynasty rapidly rising to the height of power and glory, and then on a sudden 
hurkd down from the chair of state without a struggle. They had seen a * 
new representative system devised, tned, and abandoned They had seen 
a new House of Lords created and scattcied They had seen great massOs 
of pioperly violently transferred from Cavaliers to Roundheads, and from 
Roundlieads back to Cavahers Dunng these events no man could be a , 
stirring and thriving politician who was not prepared to change viath every , 
change of foitiine It was only in retiiemeiit that any person could long 
keep the character cither of a steady Royalist or of a steady Republican 
One who, m sudi an age, is determined to attain civil greatness must renounce 
all thought of consistency Instead of affecting immutability m tlic midst 
of endless mutation, he must be always on the watch for the indications of 
a coming reaction He must seize the exact moment for deserting a falling 
cause Having gone all lengths with a faction while it was uppermost, he 
must suddenly extricate himself from it when its difRcultics begin, must , 
assail it, must peisecutc it, must enter on a new career of povv ci and pro 
spcrity 111 company with new associates IIis situation naturally developcb 
m him to the highest degree a peculiar class of abilities and a peculiar class 
of vices He becomes quick of observation and fertile of resource •< Ho 
catches without effort the tone of any sect or party with winch he chances 
to mingle He discerns the signs of the times with a sagacity winch to the 
multitude appears miraculous, w ith a sagacitjr resembling that with which a 
veteran police officer pursues the faintest indications ofcnme, or with which 
a Mohawk w arnor follows a tracl^ tlirough the woods J 3 ut w e shall seldom 
' fihd, in a statesman so trained, mti^iit}, constancy, any of Uie viitues of 
the noble family of Truth He has no faith m any doctrine, no zeal for 
‘ any cause He has seen so many old institnbons swept away, that he has' 
no reverence for piescnption He has seen so many new institutions, from . 
which much had been expected, produce mere disappointment, that he has 
no hope of improvement Hesneersalikeatthoscwhoarenn\ioustopreserve - 
and at those who ate eager to reform Theie is nothing m the slate whicn 
he could not, without a scruple or a blush, jom in defending or m destroying 
Eidelity to opinions and to friends seems to him mere dulness andwiong 
headedness Politics he regards, not as a science of which the object is the 
happmess of mankind, but as an exciting game of mixed chance and skill, at 
which a dexterous and lucky player may win an estate, a coronet, perhaps a 
crown, and at which one rash mov e may lead to the loss of fortune and of life. 
Ambition, which, m good times, and m good minds, iS half a virtue, now , dis- 
joined from every elevated and philanthropic sentiment, becomes a selfish 
cupidity scarcely less ignoble Uian avarice Among those politicians who, 
from the Restoration to the accession of the House of Hanov cr, were at-thc 
head of the great parties in the state, very few can he nUmed whose reputation 
IS not stained by what, m oiii age, would be called gross perfidy and cornip 
lion It IS scarcely an exaggeration to say that the most unpiinciplcd 
public men who liave taken part m affairs within our mcmoiy would, if 
tried by the standard which was m fashion dunng the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, deserve to be i^ardcd as Scrupulous and disinterested. 

While these political, religious, and' moral dianges were takitigplacc-m 
\ England, theroval authority had been wathout difficulty re established in 
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' c^trJ Ollier Wt of the UnUih islantK In Scotland the rcbtomtioii of the 
SlUarlihadlfficnhailfcd \ulh delight j for it was regarded is the sutccT 
Tcdoration of nitioinl independence And true it ms tint the ) okc 

" nhich Cfomvcll hid imposed vaS, in pppearance, taken awaj, lliat the 
ScctUish Kstatu again met in their old Inll at Edinburgh, and tliattlie 
Senators of the College of Justice agam admimsteied the Scottish law 
acGonhng to the old forms Vet v’.as the independence of the little kingdom 

iicccssjinly rather nominal than real , for, as long as the King had England 
on his Ride, ke had nothing to apprehend from disaffection in Ins other 
. donhiiioils , Hew as now m such a situation that he could renew the attempt 
nhich had proted desmictivc to his father without any danger of Ins 
lather’s fate, Charles the 'F irst had tried to force Jus own icligion bjr Ins 
agal po\‘ ct on the *5CoLs at a moment avhen both his religion and Ins 
Kgii power V ere unpopular in England , and he had not onl) failed, but 
liad riLscd troubles ivhicli had ultimately cost him his crowai and Ins head 
limes had now clianged * England was zealous foi monarchy and prelacv’ 
and thertfote the, scheme winch had formerly been in the highest dcgicc 
impnulenl might be resumed -'lath little nsk to the Ihione Ihc goverii- 
inent rcsol ed to set up a prtlalicnl church in Scotland The design v ns 
ch><ippfoicd by even Scoldiman whose judgment i as entitled to respect 

, Some Stotlidi slaicstrttn v ho were zealous for the King’s prerogative had 
Itcoii bred Prtabytcnnns. Though little tioublcd w'llh sciuples, tlicy 
relamcd a picft-rcncc for the religion of their childhood j and Ihej well 
kncw jiow strong a hold Uiht religion had on the hearts of tJicir counliy- 
Men I hey runonstraled strongly but, when dicy found that they re* 
monstrated in \ain, tlmy had not airlue enough to persist m an opposition 
whwi w Wild has c given oflence to then mastci * and sev ei al of them stooped 
to the v id ulncss and baseness of persecuting what m their consciences tlicy 
Iwllevcd lohe the jmresl form of Clmslianiiy The Scottish rnrhnmcnt was 

^0 constituted Uiat it had scarcely ever offcicd any serious opposition even to 
^*Mch weaker than Charles then was Episcopacy, therefore, was 
t?lahhshe I by hw As to the form of w'orship, a large discretion was left 
to t he dergj In some churches the English Liturgy w as used In others, 
llie ministers selected from that Liturgy such prayers and thanksgivings as 
w etc Hi dy to bo least ofTcnsn e to the people Hut in general the do' ology 
tns sung at the close of public worsiup , and tlic Apostles* Ciced w as 
itnlcfl when baptism was adniinestercd By the great body of the Scottish 
nation dm iieiv Wiurdi was detested both as superstitious and as foreign , 
as i unted with the corruptions of Komc, and as a mark of the ptcdomnnucc 
oJ rnyaiifl Ilicrc was, however, no general msurreelion I he country 
Was not whtl it Jiad been twentv-two vears before Disastroos War aiii 
alien -tiomiimtiun had tameti the spirit of the people 'Ihc anstoer’cy. 
winch w IS hud ni great hviiiour by the middle class and by the populace, 
Ino put jtktit nt the lu-ad of the movement against Charles tlie J tfsl, hiii 
jntveo obsiguions to Cliarlcs ilie Second I'rom the Lnghsh I’nntnns no 
atuwasnow to bo expected Ihcv' were a feeble paily, pio exiled Ixith 
\ j '' *^'’1 by public opinion ffiebnlkof ilie Svo'tish na’.oi' thu-efoic, 
iiulu'iU submitted, -and, with many nusgivirrs of conscience *'ttcrdf*d the 
ininMnti'ms of On. 1 piscopal clergy, or of Prcsbv’cmn divines wkoliaJ 
eon-t'n tonevept from tin, government a 1 alf lolcr'’tioi', known In the 
..aut. of OiC IniMgviicft. But Uiucwcrc, rarlianarly m the V'C ‘cm low. 
Lcils.n.a y fiuci •’nl tesohitcmui, who hJd that llKobli*iau WHO ob ent 
tlm t ovci’int 'vas Tvanmount to the obligation to olitv the m’'n'ttatp 
luc c people, 1 X defiance of the 1 -w, jaersoiwl ii tretlii g to v orl lu nt-l 
ui cr Hair it’‘n {adfwt fhe Indidgtiicc Uttv rOj;wrtlCvk x cl as a ivarual 
iipa-v* 0,1 of thv v.to ^ itid cxe<l bv’ tin Mate oa the Hn r- b, L',' *'s ^ w 
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wrong, the moic odious because it was disguised under the appearance of a 
benefit Persecution, they said, could only kill the body , but the black 
Indulgence was deadly to the soul Driven from the towns, they assembled 
on heaths and mountains Attacked by the civil power, they without 
seruple repelled force by force At everj comentide thej mustered in 
arms They repeatedly broke out into open rebellion They weie easily 
defeated, and mercilessly punished but neither defeat nor punislimcni 
could subdue their mint Hunted dow n like w ild beasts, tortured till their , 

bones were licatcn flat, impnsoncd by hundreds, hanged by scores, exposal 
at one time to the license of soldiers from England, abandoned at another 
time to the mercy of troops of marauders from the Highlands, they still 
stood at bay m a mood so savage that the boldest and mightiest oppressor 
could not but dread the audacity of tlicir despair 
buch was, during the reign of Charles theSecond, the state of Scotland 
State of Ireland was not less distracted In that island existed feuds, com> 

irdmiL pircd with which the hottest animosities of English politicians were 

lukewarm Ihc enmity between the Insli Cavaliers and the Irish Round- 
heads was almost forgotten in the fiercer enmity which raged between the. 
English and the Celtic races The interval between the Episcopalian and 
the Presbyterian seemed to vanish when compared with tlic interval which 
separated both from the Papist During the late civil troubles the grcatci 
part of the Irish sod had been transferred from the vanquished nation to 
the victors To the fav out of the Crow n few either of the old or of the nevv 
occupants had any pretensions 1 he dcspoilcrs and the despoiled liad, for 
the most part, been rebels alike The government was soon pcrjdcxtd and 
weaned by the conflicting claims and mutual accusations of the twoinccnsul 
factions Those colonists among whom Cromwell had portioned ouf the 
tonquered territory, and whose descendants arc still called Cromwclliaiis' 
asserted that the abonginal inhabitants were deadly enemies of the English 
nation under every dynasty, and of the Protestant religion in every form 
They described and exaggerated the atrocities wliidi had disgraced the 
insurrection of Ulster they urged the King to followup with resolution 
the policy of the Protector , and they were not ashamed to hint that there 
would never be peace in Ireland tdlj,he old Insli race should be extirpated 
The Roman Catliolics extenuated their offence as they best might, and 
expatiated in piteous language on the seventy of their punishment, whicli, 
in tnith, had not been lenient They implored Charles not to corifound Hil 
innocent with the guilty, and reminded him that many of the guilty had 
atoned for their fault by returning to their allegiance, and by dcmndinghi- 
rights against the murderers of his father The court, sick of the imjiortu- 
mties of two parties, neitlier of which it had any reason to love, at length 
relieved itself fiom trouble by dictating a compromise Tliat system, cruel, 
but most complete and energetic, by which Oliver had proposed to make 
Uie island thoroughly English, was abandoned Ihe Cromvvelhans vverc 
induced to relinquish a third part of tlieir acquisitions The land thus 
surrendered was capnciously divided among claimants whom the govern ' 
ment chose to favour But great numbers who protested that they were 
innocent of all disloyalty, and some persons who boasted that their loyalty 
had been signally displayed, obtamed neither restitution nor compensation, 
and filled France and Spam With outcries against the injustice and iiigrati 
tilde of the House of Stuart 

Till- so Sleantime the government had,cv cn m England, ceased to be popu 
h«oi'ii«‘ The Royalists had begun to quarrel with the court and vv ith each 
imjKipii other , and the party which had been v anquished, trampled dow n and, 
LSiiand as It seemed, annihilated, but which had still retauicd a strong” pnn 
cipie of life, again raised its head, and renewed the interminable war i 
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llari ihc adm n'stnuon l«cn ranlltc^, the cn^tiusiasm with vlucli tie 
n.lum of the King and the terminatinn of the mihtarj Ijnenj had ieca 
hailetJ cOiitd not haic l>coa permanent For n is the law of oar nalnre that 
-.uch fits of excitement «haU al \ ai «; Ijc follow cd bj rtmiNSion* The m-’uier 
in whidi the court abused its victott mrde the rcmx-v'^ion spectl> and com 
plele Ktcn modt.r»te man was <hockc4 b> the tn'oknee, cruelty, and 
jwrfidt anth which the Nonconformusts were treated Tlic penal bush-' 1 
effcxtually purged the oppressed p^rlt of those jnsmccrt. munbcis who-e 
Mccs Ifd disgraccil it, and had made it again an honest and pious ooflt of 
rout The I'untan, a conqueror, a nilur, a persecutor, a ecqocitrator, ha<l 
liecn detested The I’untan, betrayed and c\al entreat ctl, dvsertet! Iw "11 
the timc'-cncvsa ho, m his pto3[icnt\, 1 ad claimed bnolherhood with Ivm, 
bunted from his home, forbidden under severe |'C''aUics to pra\ or rcce sc 
the sacrament according to his consacncc, act still firm in hu* resoluti'ia to 
obey God rather than man, a -as, in spite o*" son c implca>mg recolltst. o"s, 
an object of pity and rcsjicct to well consUtutid minds These fecimes 
Kcamc stronger aihcn it was not'Cd abroad that the couit was noldieno oil 
to treat Papists w iih the same ngour aahich had been shown to Prednae* 
nans. Aaaqrc sispjcton that the King and the Dukcaasre rot s rcere 
* - * • d 
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holds Jiad, by some incKplicable pioceSs, gone to the 'hvomitfis of the 
King 

The minds of men were now in such a temper that > every public act ex- 
cited discontent Charles had taken to wife Catlnrme Princess of Portugal 
Ihe mamage was generally disliked , and the munnurs became loud when 
it appeared that the King was not likely to have any legitimate posteiit) 
Dunkirk, xvon by Ohvei from Spam, was sold to Lewis the Fourteenth, 
King of France, This bargain cxcit^ general indignation Englishmen 
were already beginning to observe with uneasiness the piogress of the 
French power, and to legard the House of Bourbon avith Ihesame feeling 
with which their grandfathers had regarded tlie House of Austria ■‘Was it 
wise, men asked, at such a time, to make any addition to the strength wf a 
monarchy already too formidable? Dunkirk was, moreover, prized by the 
people, not merely as a place of arms, and as a key to the Low Countiies, 
but also as a trophy of English valour It w as to tlie subjects of Ghailes 
what Calais had been to an earlidr generation, and wdiat the rock of 
'Gibraltar, so manfully defended, through disastrous and penlous year% 
against the fleets and armies of amighty coalition, is to ourselves Theplea 
of economy might have had some weight, if it had been uigetl by an econo 
mical government But it was notorious that the charges of Dunkiikfell 
far short of the sums which were wasted at court in vice and follj - It 
seemed insupportable that a sovereign, profuse beyond example in all tint 
regarded his owai pleasures, should be niggardly in all lliat legarded the 
safety and honour of the state 

The public discontent was heightened, when it was found that, while 
Dunkirk was abandoned on the plea of economy, the fortress of langicr, 
which was part of the dower of Queen Catharine, was repaired and kept 
ivp at an enormous charge That place w as associated w ith n6 lecollcctions 
gratifying to the national pride , it could in no way promote the national 
interests it involved us in inglonous, unprofitable, and interminable wars 
with tubes of half savage Mussulmans, and it was situated m a climate 
singularly unfavourable to the health and vigoui of the English race 
( '■But the muimiirs excited by these errois were faint, when compared with 
war'Bith the clamours vvluch soon broke forth The government engaged 
the Dutch m with the Uniterl Provinces The House of Commons 
readily v oted sums unexampled m om history, sums exceeding those which 
had supported the fleets and armies of Cromwell at the time when his 
power was the terror of all the world But such vvas the &ctiavag^ncd, 
dishonesty, and incapacity of those who had succeeded to his authority, 
that this liberality proved worse than useless The sycophants of the courtj 
ill qualified to contend against the great men who then directed the arms 
of Holland, against such a statesman as De Witt, and such a commander 
as De Ruyter, made fortunes rapidly, while the sailors mubmed from very 
hunger, while the dockyards were ungunided, while the ships were leal y 
and w ithout ngging It was at length determined to abandon all schemes 
of offensive war , and it soon appeared that cvCn a defensive war was a task 
too hard for that administration Ihe Diitcli fleet sailed up the Thnine<5i 
and burned the ships of w ar vvluch lay at Chatham It vv as said that, on the 
very day of that great humiliation, the lOng feasted ‘with the ladies of his 
seraglio, and amused himself with hunting a moth about the supper room 
1 hen, at kngtli, tardy justice w as ddne to tlie mcmoiy of Oliver Ev ery w hei c 
men magnified his valour, genius, andpatnotism Ev crywherd it was remem 
hcicd ho'Vi , when lie niled, all foreign pow eis had trembled at the name of 
England, how the States General, now so haughty, had crouched at his‘fcet, 
and hovv, when it was known that he vvas no moie, Amsterdam was hghted 
up as for a great deliverance, and children ran along the canals, shouting for 
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loy that tlicDe\iI A\as dead E\en.‘ Rojahsls cxcKimed that the stat6 
could be sa\ ed onU by calling the old soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms 
Soon the capital began to fed the miseries of a blockade Fuel uas 
scaicelv to be procured Tilbnrj'Foit, theplaccwheie Elizabeth had, nith 
t manl} spint, hurled foul scorn at Parma and Spain was insulted by the 
maaderS The roar of foreign guns was heard, for the first and last time, 
bj the citizens of London In the Council it was senously proposed that, 
a£ tile enemy adianced, the Tower should be abandoned Great multi- 
tudes of people assembled in the streets crying out that England w as bought 
and sold The houses and cainages of the mmisters were attacked by the 
populace y and it seemed likdy that the goaemment avould have to deal at 
once with an invasion and watli an insurrection The extreme danger, it 
IS true, soon passed by A treaty was concluded, very different from tlie 
treaties which Olner had been m the habit of signing, and the nation was 
once more at peace, but was in a mood scarcely less fierce and sullen than 
in the davs of diipnioney 

The discontent engendered by maladministration was heightened by 
calamities which the best administration could not have averted Wliile the 
Ignominious war wath Holland was rt^ng, London suffered two great dis- 
asters, such as never, m so short a space of time, befell one city A pesti- 
lence, surpassing in horror any that dunng three centuries had visited the 
island sw'ept away, in si\ mondis, more than a hundicd thousand human 
beings And scarcely had the dead cart ceased to go its rounds, when a 
tire sudi as had not been knowai in Europe since the conflagration of Rome 
under 2veio, laid m nuns the whole cily, from the Tower to the Temple, 
and from the nver to the puilieus of Smithficld 

Had there been a general election while the nation was smarting under 
so many disgraces and misfortunes, it is probable that the Round- opnosiuon 
beads would have regained ascendency m the state But the iio,l^eof 
Parliament vus still the Cavalier Parbameiit, chosen in the trans- Commons, 
port of loyalty which had followed tlie Restoration Nevertheless it sooli 
became evident that no English legislature, however loyad, would now 
consent to be meiely wliat the legislature bad been under the Tudors 
From the death of Ehzabetli to the eve of tlie civil war, tlie Puritans, 
who predominated in the representative body, had been constantly, by 
a de.sterous use of the pow er of the purse, cncroadiing on the provance 
of the executive government The gentlemen who, after the Restoration, 
filled the Lower House, though they abhorred the Puritan name, were 
well pleased to inherit the fruit of the Puntan policy They were indeed 
most willing to employ tlie power which they possessed in the state for 
the purpose of making their King mighty and honoured, both at home 
and abioad but with the power itself they were resolved not to part 
The great English revolution of the seventeenth cenlnrv, that is to 
sav, die transfer of the supienie control of the executive administration 
from tlie crowai to the House of Commons, was, through the whole 
long existence of this Parliament, proceeding noiselessly, but rapidly and 
steadily Charles, kept poor by Ins folhes and vices, w anted money Tlie 
Commons alone could legally grant him money. They could not bfe pre- 
V cnlcd from putting their own price on their grants The price w lucli they 
..put on their grants was tins, that Uiey should lie allowed to interfere wath 
every one of the King’s prerogatives, to wnng from him his consent to laws 
vlndi he didikcd, to break up cabinets, to dictate the course of foreign 
poliig, and even to direct the admirastration of war To the royal office, 
And the royal person, they loudly and sincerely professed the strongest 
attachment But to Clarendon they ow ed no allegiance j and they fell on 
Imn asfunously as their predecessors had fallen on Strafford , Tlie minis- 
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tdr’s virtues and vices alike contributed to hts nun. He uas the ostcnsitile 
rail of held of the administntion, and 11 os therefore held responsible 

aarendon. foy thosc acts which he had strongly, but vainly, opposed in 
Council He was regarded by the Puntins, ind by all w ho pitied them, as 
in implacable bigot, 1 second Laud, with much more than Land’s understand 
ing He had on all occasions maintained that the Act of Indemnity ought 
to be stnctly observed , and this port of his conduct, though highly hon> 
ourable to him, made him hitcful to all those Koyahsts who wished to 
repair their ruined fortunes by suing the Roundheads for damages and mesne 
profits The Presbytenans of Scotland attributed to him the downfall of 
their Church The Papists of Ireland attributed to him the loss of their 
lands As father of the Duchess of York, he had an otnious motive for 
wishing that there might be a barren Queen, and he was therefore sus 
pected of having purposely iccommcndcd one Tlic sale of Dunkirk was 
justly imputed to him 1 ' or the w ar w ilh Holland, he w as, w ith less justice, 

held accountable. Hts hot temper. Ins arrogant deportment, the indelicate 
eagerness with whiclihe grasped at riches, the ostentation with whicli he 
squandered them, his picture gallery, filled with masterpieces of Vandyke, 
which had once been the property of ruined Cavnhera, his palace, which 
reared its long and stately front right opposite to the humbler residence of 
our Kings, drew on him much deserved, and some undeserved, censure 
When the Dutch fleet was in the Thames, it was against the Chancellor 
that the rage of the populace was chiefly directed IIis windows were 
broken , the trees of his garden were tut down , and a gibbet was set up 
before his dooi But nowhere was he more detested llian m tlie House of 
Commons He was unable to pctccive that the time w as fast approaching 
when that House, if it continued to exist at all, must be supreme in 
the state, when the management of that House would be the most impor 
tnnt department of politics, and when, without the help of men possessing 
the car of that Hoilse, it would be impossible to caiiy on the government 
He obstinately persisted in considering the Parliament as a body in no 
respect diflcung from the Parliament wliicli had been sitting when, fortv 
veai s before, he first began to study law at the 1 emple He did not w ish to 
deprive the legislature of those powers which were mherent in it by the old 
constitution of the realm but the new de\clopmcnt of those powers 
though a development natural, inevitable, and to be prevented only by 
utterly destroying the powers themselves, disgusted and alarmed him 
Nothing w ould have induced him to put the great seal to a writ for raising 
shipmoney, or to give his voice in Council for committing a member of 
Parliament to the Tower, on account of words spoken in debate but, 
when the Commons began to inquire in what mannci the money voted for 
the w ar had been wasted, and to examme into the maladministration of the 
navy, he flamed with indignation Such inquiry, according to him, was 
out of their province He admitted that the House was a most loyal 
assembly, that it had done good service to the crown, and that its intcn 
tions were excellent But, both in public and in the doset, lie, on every 
occasion, expressed his concern, that gentlemen so sincerely attached to 
monarchy should unadvisedly encroach on the prerogative of the monardi 
"Widely as they diflered in spint from the members of the Long Parliament, 
they yet, he said, imitated that Parliament in meddling with matters 
vvhidi lay beyond the sphere of the Estates of tlie realm, and wliidi werq , 
subject to the authonty of the crown alone The country, hctnamtained, 
would never be well governed till the knights of shires and the burgesses 
were content to' be what their predecessors had been m the days of Eliza- 
beth All the plans which men more observant than himself of the signs 
of that time' proposed, for the purpose of maintammga good uiiderst'>nding 
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between the Court and the Commons, life disdainfully rejected as crude 
projects, inconsistent wutli the old polity of England Tow'ards the voung 
orators, who were nsing to distinction and authonty in Uie Lower House, 
his deportment was uiigncious and he succeeded in making them, with 
scarcely *m exception, his deadly enemies Indeed, one of his most serious 
faults was an inordinate contempt for youth and this contempt avas the 
more unjustifiable, because his own expciiencc in English politics ai as by no 
means propoitioncd to his age For so great a part of his life had been 
passed abioad that he knew less of thataaoild m aaliich he found himself on 
his rctuni than many a\ho might haae "been his sons 
For these reasons he avas disliked b> the Commons For a ery difTcrcnt 
reasons heaaas equally disliked by the Court His morals as well as his 
politics aacie those of an eailier generation Eaen aihen he avas a jouiig 
law student, liaing much avith men of avit and pleasure, his natural graaity 
audlus religious principles had to a gieat extent presen cd him from the 
contagion of fashionable debauchery, and he aiasbj no means likely, in 
advanced years and m dechmng health, to turn hbeitmc On the vices of 
the young and gaj'he looked avith an aversion almost as Inttcr and con- 
temptuous as that which he felt for the theological errors of the sectaries 
He missed no opportunity of show ing his scorn of the mimics, ie\ ellers, and 
courtesans who crowded the palace , and the admonitions winch he ad- 
diesscd to the King himself aiere a*ery sliarp, and, what Charles disliked 
still more, aery long Scarcely any voice was raised in favour of ainiiiistei 
loaded anth the double odium of faults winch louscd the fury of tlicpeojile, 
and of aiitucs which annoyed and impoituncd the sovereign Southampton 
was no more Onnond performed the duties of friendship manfully and 
faithfully, hut m vain Ihe Chancellor fell with a gicat luin The seal 
was taken from him the Commons impeached him his head avas not 
safe he fled from tlie country an act was passed which doomed him to 
perpetual exile , and those who had assailed and iindcmimed him began to 
struggle for the fragments of his power 
The saenfice of Clarendon in some degree took off the edge of the public 
appetite for revenge Yet w as the anger excited by the profusion and neg- 
ligence of the government, and by the miscarnages of the late wai, bv no 
means extinguished The counsellors of Charles, w ith the fate of the Chan- 
cellor before their eyes, w ere anxious for their own safety 1 hey accordingly 
advused their master to soothe the imtation which prevailed both in the Pai- 
liamcnt, and throughout the country, and for that end, to take a step which 
has no parallel in the history of the House of Stuart, and which w as w orthy 
of the pnidence and magnanimity of Oliver 
We have now reached a point at which the history of the great English 
levolutioii begins to becompheated with the history of foreign poll- 
tiCb The power of Spam had during many years, been declining European 
She still, it IS tnie, held 111 Luiope the hlilaiicsc and the two bici- HJda^cn 
lies, Belgium, and Franche Comte In America her dominions 
still spread, on both Sides of the equator, far beyond the limits of 
the 'torrid zone But this great body had been smitten w ith palsy, and av as 
not only' incapable of giving molestation to other states, but could not, 
without assistance, repel aggression France was now, beyond- all doubt, 
the greatest pow er in Europe Her resources hav e, since those day ^ abso- 

lutelv increased, but have not inci cased so fast as the resources of England 
It must also be remembered that, a hundred and eighty years ago, tlic em- 
pne of Russia, now a monarchv of the first class, avas as entirely out of the 
' system of European politics as Abyssinia or Siam, that the House of Bianden- 
buigavas then hardly ,more powerful tlian the House of Saxony, and that 
the lepiiblic of the United States had not then begun to exist The w eight 
' VOL I G 
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of Fi«ince, tlieicforc, thoiigh stjl \ cry consjdcnblc, lins relatively diminished 
Hei tcrnloiy was not m the days of Lewis the Fonileentli quite so extensive 
as at present but it u as large, compact, fertile, well placed both for attack 
and for defence, situated m a happy climate, and iriliabited bj a brave, ac- 
tive, and ingenious people .The state implicitly obejed flic direction of a 
single mind flic great fiefs winch, three bundled jears before, had been, 
in all but name, independent principalities, indjieen annexctl to the crovvai 
Only a feu old men could remember the last meeting of the States General 
The -resistance winch the Huguenots, the nobles, and the parliaments had 
offered to the kingl} power, had been put down by the twogreat Caidinals 
who had ruled the nation duniig forty years Ihc government was now a 
despotism, but, at least in its dealings with the upper classes, a mild and 
generous despotism, tempered by courteous manners and chivalrous scnti- 
nicnts 1 he means at the disposal of the sovereign were, for that age, tiaily 
formidable His icvenue, raised, it is true, by a severe and unequal ta\a 
tion, wliieli pressed heavily on the cultivators of the soil, far exceeded that 
of an) other potentate His army, excellentl) disciplined, and commanded 
by the greatest generals then living, nlrcad) consisted of more than a liun 
dred and twenty thousand men Such an array of regular troops had not 
been seen in Europe since the downfall of the Roman empire Of mantinic 
powers. Fiance was not the fii-st But, though she had rivals on the sea, 
she had not jet a superior Such was her strength during the last forty 
jeais of the seventeenth cciituiy, that no enemy could singly withstand her, 
and that two great coalitions, 111 which half Christendom was united against 
her, failed of success 

The personal qualities of the French King added to the respect inspired 
by the power and impoitancc of his kingdom FTo sovori*igii has 
ofLcBis ever repiesented the inajcst) of a great state with moie dignilv tiid 
grace He was his own prime minister, and performed the duties 
of a piiine minister with an ability and an industry which could not be 
reasonably expected from one who had in infancy succeeded to a urown, 
and who had been sui rounded by flatterers before he could sjicak He had 

shown, in an eminent degree, two talents invaluable to a prince, the talent 
of choosing his seivanls well, and the talent of appropriating to himself the 
chief part of the ciedit of their acts In his dealings with foieign poweis 
he had some geiierosit), but no justice To unhappy allies who threw 
themselves at his feet, aud had no hope but in his compassion, he extended 
his protection with a loinantic disinterestedness, which seemed bcttersuited 
to a knight errant than to a statesman But he bioke through the most 
sacred ties of public faith without scruple or shame, whenever they mter- 
fered with Ins interest, or with what he called bis gloiy Ills perfidy and 
violence, how cvei, excited less enmity than the insolence with which lie 
constantly reminded his neighbours of his owai greatness and of their little 
ness He did not at this tune profess the austere devotion which, at a later 
penod, gave to his court the aspect of a monastery On the conlrarj, he 
was as licentious, though b) no means as fnvdlous and indolent, as his 
brother of England But he w as a sinceic Roman Catholic , and both his 
conscience and Ins vanity impelled him to use his power for the defence 
and propagation of tlie true faith, after tlie example of his renowned pre 
decessors, Clovis, Charlemagne, and Saint Lewis 

Our ancestors naturill) looked with serious alarm-on the growing power 
of France This feeling, in itself perfectly reasonable, was mingled with 
other feelings less praisew ortlij France was oui old enemy It vvas 
against France that the most glorious battles recorded m our annals had 
been fought The conquest of France had been twice effected by the 
. Hantagenets The loss of France had been long remembered as a gi eat 
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nationnl disaster Tlie tide of Kin|t df Frince avas still borne by our 
soiorclgns The lilies of France still appeared, minted with o«i outj 
lions, on tbeslueld of the- House of btuaru In the sixteenth century the 
dread inspiied by Spam had suspended tlic animosity of axhich France had 
anciend) been tlie obicct But the dread inspired bj Spain had giaen 
place to contemptuous compassion , and France nas again regarded as our 
national foe Ihe sale of ilunkirk to France had been the most generally 
unpopular act of tlie restored King Attachment to France had been pro 
'minent among the enmes imputed by the Commons to Clarendon Ea en m 
Inflesthe public fcchng showed itself When a brawl look place m the 
streets of XS’^eslmmster bclivecn the retinues of the rteiich and Spanish 
crabissics. the populace though forcblj pieiented from interfering, had 
p\en unequnocal p'-oofa diet the old anbpathj to France was not extinct 

France and Spam a ere now engaged in a more serious contest One ol 
the chief objects of tlie policy of Ecwis throughout Ins life was to extend Jits 
doumions toivards the Rhine For this end he had engaged in war with 
Spam, and he was now in the full careci of conquest The United Proamccs 
saw with aiLXiety the progress of his arms The renow’ied federation had 
reached the height of pow er, p*-0'penta, and glory Tlie Bataaaan territory, 
conquered from the wmes and defended against them b\ human art, v as in 
extent little supenor to the pnncipaLiv of Vales But all that narrow space 
w-as •’ busy and populous hue, in whtcli new wealth was exerv dav created, 
and in which vast masses of old weal'h w ere hoartlcd The aspect of Hoi- 
land, the nch oiltiiabon, the innumerable canals, the ever whirling mills, 
the endless fleets of barges, the qu>ck succession of great towns, the ports 
bristling wath thousands of masts, the large and stately mansions, the tnm 
villas, the richly furmshed apanmeu’s the picture gallenes, the summer 
houses, the lul<p beds, produced on English traiellen. m that age an effect 
similar to the effect which the fust sight of England now produces on a Nor- 
vcgian or a Canadian The States General had been compelled to humble 
Iheuiseh es Iwfore Cromwell But after tlie Rcsloralion they had taken their 
rexengc, had waged war wath success against Charles, and had concliidctl 
peace on honourable terms Rich, how ever, as the Republic w as, and highly 
co’uadered m Europe, she wa> no matcli for tlie pow er of Lewis She appre 
Fended, not wnthout good cruse, that his kingdom might soon be exleuded 
to Iier ironticrs ^ 'ind she uiight cll drc"d the immcdiciie vicinity of *1 
monarch so great, so amhltious, and so nnscnipulous \ el it w as not easy 
to dcMie any expeoient winch might axert tlie danger The Dutch alone 
could not turn the scale against France On the «ide of the Rhme no help 
was to be expected Sex oral German pnnees Ind been gamed by Lewns , 
and the Emperor himself was embamsrefl by the discontents of Hungaiy 
England x-as separated from the United Proxnnees by the recollection of 
cniel injuries recently inflicted md endured , and her polic} had, since the 
Resforation been so dexoid of xxasdom and spirit, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to expect from her any xailuablc assistance 

But the fate Clarendon and the gioxx mg ill humour of tlie Parliament 
determmed the adxascP! of Charles to adopt on a sudden a policy x\ Inch 
amazed and delighted the nation 

The English resident -t Brussels Sir William Temple, one of the most 
expert diplomabsts- and most pleasing writers of that age, had -mi. Trio 
c^dy represented to his court that it was bo^h desirable and prac- Aiiianct 
brable to enter mto engagements xxath tne States Genend for the purpose of 
imecking the progress of France For a time liis suOTCSbons had been 
Slighted , but it was now thought expedient to act on Uiem lie w as com- 
miKioncd to m^bate xv ith die Stats Genend He proceeded to the Hamit., 
and soon rame to an imdeistandmg with John Uc Wi't, then the chief 
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minister of Ilollaml Sweden, small ns her resoiuces were, hid, forty jeari 
before, been laised by the gemus of Giistaius Adolphus to a high ranh 
among European powers, and had not jet descended to her natural position 
She ivos induced to join on this occasion with England and the States 
Thus was formed that coalition hnown as the 'Inple Alliance Lewis 
showed signs of lexation and lescntmcnt, but did not think it politic to 
draw on himself the hostility of such a confederacy in addition to that of 
Spam lie consented, tlierefore, to rclmtiiiish a laigc pait of Oie lerntoiy 
which his armies had occupied Peace was icstorcd to Europe , and the 
English government, lately an object of general contempt, was, during a 
few months, regarded by foreign powers with respect scarcely less than that 
which the Piotector had inspiicd 

At home the Triple Alliance w as popular in the highest degree It grati- 
fied alike national animosity and national piide It put a limit to the 
encroachments of a powerful and ambitious neighnoiiv It bound the 
leading Protestant states togclhci in close union Cavaliers and Roundheads 
rejoiced in common , but the joy of the Roundhead was even greater than 
that of the Cavalier For England had now allied herself stnctly w itli a 
country republican in goicrnmcnt and Presbylenin in religion, against a 
country ruled by an arbitrary pnnee and attached to the Roman Catliohc 
Church I he House of Commons loudly applauded the treaty , and some 
unconrlly gnimblcrs described it as the only good thing that had been done 
since tlic King came in 

The King, howeicr, caied little foi the approbation of his Parliament or of 
Tho h's people The Triple Alhance he regarded merely as a tern 
cwrt ry porary c\pcdient for quieting discor tents w hich had seemed likely 

^ to become serious The independence, the safety, the dignity of 
the nation oi er which he piesided were nothing to him lie had begun to 

find constitutional restraints galling Already had been formed in the Par- 
liament a strong connection know ii by the name of the Country' Party Tliat 

E included all the public men who leaned towards Puritanism and 
bhcanism, and many w ho, lliough attached to the Chinch and to 
hereditary monarchy, bad been dmeii into opposition by diead of Popery, 
by dread of Fiance, and by disgust at the ex.traiagance, dissoluteness, 
and faithlessness of the court The power of this band of politicians was 
constantly grow mg Eicty year some of those members who had been 
returned to Parliament duiiiig the loyal excitement of i66i had dropped off, 
and the lacant seats liad generally been filled by persons less tractable 
Charles did not think himself a King while an assembly of subjects could 
call for Ins accounts before paying Ins debts, and could insist on knowing 
which of his inistiesses oi boon companions had inteicgitcd the money 
destined for the equipping and manning of the fleet a hough not very 
studious of fame, he was galled by the taunts which weic sometimes ut 
tered in the discussions of the Commons, and on one occasion attempted 
to restrain the freedom of speech by disgraceful means Sir John Coi entry , 
a country gentleman, had in debate sneered at the profligacy of the couit 
In any former reign he would probably have been called before the Pniy 
Council and committed to the Tow er A different course was now taken A 
gang of bullies was secretly sent to slit the nose of the offender 1 his ignoble 
reienge, instead of quelling the spirit of opposition, raised such a tempest 
that the King was coinpdled to submit to the cruel humiliation of pass 
ing an act which attainted the instruments of Ins revenge, and which took 
fiom him the power of paidoning them . i 

But impatient os he was of constitutional restraints, how was lu, to 
emancipate himself from them ? He could make himself despotic only by 
the help of a great standing aimi , iiid such mi army was not in CMSleiitc 
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Ills rc\emies dul indeed cnible luin to keep np some reguHr troops , but 
-those troops, though numerous enough to excite grett jenlousy ind ap- 
prehension m the Iloase of Commons and in the countrs, Mere scircely 
mimciotts enough to jjrotect \^ hitelnll and the Tow er against a rising of the 
mob of London Such risings w ere, indeed, to be dreaded , for it w as calcu- 
lated that m the capital and its suburbs dwell not less llian twenty 
thousand of Ohier’s old soldiets. 

Since the King was bent on emancipating himself from the control 
of Parliament, and since m such an cnlerpribe he could not hope Connection 
for effectual aid at home, it follow cd that he must look for aid arauS’ii 

abroad The powei and wealth of llie King of France might ■'•'tirrance. 

be equal to the arduous task of establishing absolute monarch} m 
England Such an. ally would undoubtedly expect substantial proofs 
of gratitude for sucli a serrace Charles must descend to the rank of a 
gieat 1 nasal, and must make pence and war according to tlie directions of 
the gor eminent w Inch protectetl him His relation to Lewas w ould closelt 
reicmble that in which the Kajah of Nagporc and the King of Oude now 
stand to tJie Untish goremmetU 1 hose princes are Ixmnd to aid the East 
India Coinpaii} m all hostihlic.s, deftn-ue and offensiie, and tolmcio 
diplomatic relations hut such as the h a.st India Companj shall sanction 
t he Compaiiv m return gu trantees them against nisurrcclion As long as 
tliej faithfull} discharge their obligations to the paramount power, they 
are permiltcil todispose of Hrge rexenucs, to fill their palaces w ith beautiful 
xvomcn, to besot Ihcmschcsim the company of their fasounte rcxellers, and 
to oppress with impunitv any subject who may incur their displeasure'* 
Such a life would be insupportable to a man of high spint and of powerful 
i ndcrstanding But to Charles, sensual indolent unequal to any strong 
intellectual exertion, and destitute alike of all patriotism and of all sense of 
personal dignity, the prospect had nothing uiiplcasing 

That the Duke of \ ork should base eoncurred m the design of dcgiad- 
mg that crown which it was probable that he would himself one day wear 
max seem more extraordinary 1 or his nature x\ as Iiauglitx and imperious ; 
and, indeed, be continued to the xerv last to shoxi, by' occasional starts and 
struggles, Ins impatience of the French yoke But he was almost as much 
debased bx' superstition as his brother by indolence and x ice James xx as 
noxv a Roman Catholic Religious bigotry had become the dominant 
sentiment of his narrow and stubborn mind, and had so mingled itself xvith 
his loxe of rule, that the txxcr passions could hardly be distmguislied from 
each other It seeinel highly improbable that, xxithout foreign aid, he 
would be able to obtain ascendencx, or exen toleration, for Ins own faith; 
and he xxas in a temper to see nothing humiliating in any step xxhich might 
piomote the interests of the true Church 

A negotiation was opened xxhich lasted during several months Tho 
chief agent betxx een the English and French courts xx as the beautiful, graee- 
fill, and intelligent ITcnnetta, Duchess of Orleans, sister of Charles, sister- 
in-laxx of Lew IS, and a fax ouiite with both The King of England offered 
to declare himself a Roman Caiholi^ to dissolxc the Tuple Alliance, and 
""to join xxith France against Holland, if Erance would engage to lend him 
such military and pecuniary aid as might make him independent of his 
Parliament Lewas at first affected to icceixe these propositions coolly, 
and at length -agreed to them xxith the air of a man xvho is confemnga 
great fax our hut in truth, the course winch he had resolxed to take xxas 
one by' xxhich he might gain and could not lose 

* I am hippj to <ax that, smcc this passage a\3s \mtten, the turntones hath of the 
i“>ah oVTsagpore and of tho King of Ond. Iiaie been added to the Pntish domuuonii. 
(•t-57 ; 
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It seem? certain lint he never seriously thought of establishing ikspotism 
Views of and Poperj in England bj force of tirms" lie must have hern 
res^ct'to' nwaie that such an enterprise would be in the highest degree ardn- 
EiisLmd. ous and Imsaidous, that it would task to the utmost all tlie ener 
gies of France during many > ears, and that it would be altogether incom- 
patible with more promising schemes of aggrandisement, winch ■uefo dear 
to his heart He would indeed w illingly have acquired the merit and glory 
of doing a great service on reasonable terms to the Church of which hewas 
a member But he was little disposed to imitate lus ancestors who, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had led the flower of French chivalry to die 
’ in Syria and Eg) pt , and he well knew lint a crusade against Protestantism 
in Great Britain would not bo less perilous than the evpcditions in which 
the armies of Lewis the Seventh and of Lewis the Ninth had pciishcd ITc 
had no motive for wishmg the Stuarts to be absolute He did not regard 
the English constitution vv ith feelings at all resembling those w Inch have m 
later times induced princes to make war on the free institutions of neigh- 
bouiing nations At present a great party rcalous for popular government 
has ramifications in eveiy civilised countiy Any important advantage 
gamed anywhere by that party is almost certain to be the signal for general 
commotion It is notwonderful that governments threatened by a common 
danger should combine for the purpose of mutual insurance But m the 
seventeenth century no such danger CMStcd Between tlm public mind of 
England and the public mind of France there w as a great gulf Our insti 
tutions and our factions were os little understood at Pans as at Constanti- 
nople It may be doubted whether any one of the forty members of the 
Frencli Academy had an English volume in Ins library, >orl*new Shak- 
speare, Jonson, or Spenser, even by name A few Huguenots, who had in- 
hented the mutinous spinl of their ancestors, might perhaps have a fellow 
feeling with Uicir hretnren in the faith, the English Koundheads , but Uie 
Huguenots had ceased to be formidable The I' rendi, os a people attached 
to the Chupdi of Rome, and proud of the greatness of their King and ot 
their own loyalty, looked on our struggles against Popery and arbitrary 
power, not only without admiration orsympath), but with btrongtlisapprO- 
hation and disgust It would therefore he a great error to ascribe the con- 
duct of Lew IS to apprehensions at all resembling those which, in our age, 
induced the Holy Alliance to Interfere in the internal tionbles of Naples 
and Spam 

Nevertheless, the propositions made by the court ofWrntchall were 
mostwclcomc to him Ho already meditated gigantic designs, which were 
destined to keep Europe in constant fermentation during more than forty 
years He wished to humble the United Prov inccs, and to anne\ Belgium, 
Franche Comtd, and Loiame to his dominions Nor was this all The 
King of Spam w os a sickly child It was likely that he would die without 
issue His eldest sister was Queen of France A day would almost cer- 
tainly come, and might come very soon, w hen the House of Bourbon might 
lay claim to that vast empire on which the sun ncterset. The union of 
two great monarchies under one head would doubtless be opposed by a 
Lontincntal coalition But for any continental coalition' France single- 
handed w as a match England could turn the scale Oh the course w Inch, 
m such a cnsis, England might pursue, the destinies of the world would 
depend , and it was notorious that the English Paihamentand nation weic 
strongly attached to the policy which had dictated the Tnplo Alliance 
Nothing, therefore, could be more gratifying to Lewis than to learn that 
thepnnees of the House of Stuart needed his help, and were willing to 
pm chose tint help by unbounded subserviency lie determined to profit 
by the opporlnnity, and laid down for himself a plan to which, without 
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daMation, he adlicixjil, till the Rc\olutJOii of 1688 thsconccilccl -ill his 
politics lie profcsbcd himself desirous to promote the designs of the 
English court He promised laige aid He from time to time doled out such 
aid Tsmiglitsene to keep hope nine, and as he could without risk oriiicomc- 
mcnce sjnie In this tray, at an expenses eiy much less than that which he 
incurred in building and decorating Versnillts or Maih, he succeeded in 
innking England, during nearly twenty j ears, almost as insignificant amem* 
bev of the political s>i>tem of Europe as the republic of San Marino 
His object w as not to destroy our constitution, but to keep the laipoiis ele- 
ments of which It was composed in a perpetual state of conflict, and to set 
irrccoiicilable enmity between those who had the power of the purse and 
those w ho had the power of the sw on! With this a lew he bi ibcd and stimu- 

lated both parties in tuin, pensioned at once the ministers of the crowm and 
tlie chiefs of the opposition, encouraged the court to withstand the seditious 
cncroadiments of the Parliament, and conveyed to the Parliament intima- 
tions of the arbitrary designs of the court 

One of the devices to which he resorted for the purpose of obtaining an 
ascendency m the English counsels desen cs especial notice Charles, though 
incapable of lo\e in the highest sense of the word, was the slave of any 
w Oman whose pemon excited his desires, and whose airs and prattle amused 
his leisure Indeed a husband would be justly dended who should bear 
from a wife of exalted rank and spotless virtue half the insolence which the 
King of England bore from conaibincs ailio, while they owed c\ery thing 
to hiS bounty , caressed his courtiers almost before his face He had pa- 
tiently endured the termagant passions of Birbara Palmer and the pert 
\i\acity of Eleanor Gwyiin Lewis thought that the most useful cnioy who 
could be sent to London w ould be a handsome, licLiitioiiS; and crafty Frcnch- 
woman Such a woman was Louisa, a lady of the House -of Qiierouaille, 
a\hom ouF nide ancestors called Aladam Carw ell She w’as soon triumplniit - 
oicrall her nvals, was created Duchess of Portsmouth, w as loaded with 
wealth, and obtained a dominion which ended only with the life of Charles 
The most important conditions of the alliance between the crowaiswere 
digestcdinto asecrettreatywhichaiassigncdatDoxcrinMayifiyo, Treat) of 
just ten years after tlie day on which Chailes had landed at that 
sen port amidst the acclamations and joyful tears of a too confiding peojile 
By this treaty Charles bound himself to make public profession of the Ro- 
man Catholic ichgion, to join his arms to those of Lew is for the pin pose of 
dcstroyang the power of the United Provinces, and to employ tlie whole 
strength of England, by land and sea, in support of the 1 iglits of the Home of 
Bourbon to the vast monarchy of Spain Lewis, on the other hand, engaged 
to pay a large subsidy, and promised that, if any insurrection should break 
out mLugland, hew mild send an army at Ins own cbaigc to support bis ally- 
This compact was made with gloomy auspices Six weeks after it had 
hccii signed and sealed, the charming princess, whose influence oaer her 
brother and brotlier-in-Iaw had been so pernicious to lici country, w'as no 
more Her death gate nse to horrible suspicions winch, fora moment, 
seemed likely to intemipt the newly formed friendship between the Houses 
of Stimrt and Bouibon hut m a sliort time fiesh assurances of tindimm- 
islicd good will were exchanged between the confederates 
'file Duke of York, too dull to apprehend danger, or too fanatical to care 
about It, xvas impatient to sec the aiticle touching the Roman Catholic 
religion earned into immediate execution but Lewis had the wasdom to 
. pcrceiie that, if this course weie taken, there w'ould be such an explosion 
in England as would probably fnistiate those parts of the plan which he 
had most at heart It was thcicfoic determined that Charms should still 
call himself a Protestant, and should still, at high festivals, leceive the 
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sicninent iccoiding to the ntinl of the Church of England His moie 
scrupulous brother ceased to appear m the royal chapel 

About this time died the Duchess of Yorh, daughter of the banished Earl 
of Clarendon She had been, during some years, a concealed Roman 
Catholic She left two daughters, Mary and Anne, afterwaids successively 
Queens of Great Biitain 1 hey were bred Protestants by the posiiise 
command of the King, ulio knew that it would be vam for him to profess 
himself a member of the Church of England, if children who seemed likely 
to inherit his throne were, by his permission, brought up as members of 
the Church of Rome 

The principal servants of the ciown at this time were men whose names 
have justly acquired an unenviable notoriety We must take heed, how- 
evei, Uiat we do not load their memory with infamy which of right belongs 
to their master For the treaty of Do\er the King himself is chiefly answer* 
able He held confeiences on it with the Ficnch agents he wrote many 
letters concerning it with Ins own hand he was the person who first sug* 
gested the most disgraceful articles which it contained , and he carefully 
concealed some of those articles from the majoritj of hts Cabinet 

Few things m our history are more curious than the origin and groivth of 
anurcof the powei now possessed by the Cabinet From an early period 
the un^iiih tlic Kings of England had been assisted by a Pnvj Council to w Inch 
Cibhiet jjjg nssigiied many important functions and duties During 
several centuries this body deliberated on the gras est and most delicate affairs 
But by degrees its chancier changed It became too large for despatch and 
secrecy Ihe nnk of Prny Councillor svas often bestowed as an hononry 
dislmction on persons to whom nothing avas confided, and w hose opinion avas 
never asked The soaeieign, on tlie most impoitant occasions, resorted foi 
advice toa small knot ofleading ministers Thcads antages and disada antages 
of this coune were early pointed out by Bacon, avith his usual judgment and 
sagacity but it was not till after the Restontion that the interior council 
began to attract general notice During many years old fashioned politicians 
continued to regard the Cabinet as an unconstitutional and dangerous board 
Nevertheless, it constantly became more and more important It at length 
drew to itself the chief executive power, and has now been legardul, during 
several generations, as an essential part of our polity Yet, strange to say, it 
still continues to be altogether unknowai to tlie law the names of the noble* 
men and gentlemen who compose itnieneiei officially announced to the 
public no record is kept of its meetings and icsolutions , nor has its exist* 
ence et er been recognised by any Act of Parliament 
Dunng some years the w ord Cabal avas popularly used as synonymous w ith 
The Cabal Cabinet But It happened by a avhimsical coincidence that, m 1671, 
the Cabinet consisted of fiac persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the avord Cabal , Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 1 
and Lauderdale These minisfeis avere therefore emphatically called the 
Cabal , and they soon made that appellation so infamous that it has never 
since their lime been used except as a term of reproach 
Sir Thomas Clifford was a Commiswoncr of tlie Treasury, and had greatly 
distinguished himself in the House of Commons Of the members of the 
Cabal he aa as the most respectable Foi a\ ith a fiery and imperious temper, 
he had a strong though a lamentably perverted sense of duty and honour 
Henry Bcnnct, Loro Arlington, then Secretary of Slate, had, since he came 
to manhood, resided principally on the Continent, and had learned that cos* 
mopohtan indifference to constitutions and religions avhich is often obsera 
able in persons whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacy If there 
w as any fonu of gov ernment whidi he hi cd, it w as that of France If there 
was any Church for which he felt a preference, it was that of Rome. lie 
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hitl some talent for conversation, and some talent also for transacting the 
ordinary business of office He had learned, dunng a life passed in trasel- 
Jing and negotiating, tlie art of accommodating his language and deportment 
to the socicl} in \\ Inch he found himself His \ i\ acity in the closet amused 
the King . his graiity in debates and conferences imposetl on the public , 
and he had succeeded in attaching to himself, partly by sen ices and partly 
by hopes, a considerable number of personal retainers 

Buckingham, Aslile>, and Lauderdale were men in uhom the immoralitj 
iiliich was epidemic among the politicians of that age appeared in its most 
malignant tj'pe, but mriousl) modified by great ducrsitics of temper and 
understanding Buckingliahi u as a sated man of pleasure, v>bo had turned 
to ambition as to a pastime As he had tried to amuse himself i\ ilh archi- 
tecture and music, uath unting farces and i\ith seeking for the philosopher’s 
stone, so he non tried to amuse himself with a sccict negotiation and a 
Dutch Mar He had alreadj, rather from fickleness and love of novelty 
than from any deep design, been faitliless to every party At one time lie 
had ranked among the Cavaliers At another time warrants had been out 
against him for maintaining a treasonable concapondcncc vv itli the remains 
of the Republican party m the citv He vv as now again a courtier, and was 
eager to wan the favour of the King bv services from whidi tlie most ilhis- 
tnous of those who had fought and suffered for the lojal house would have 
recoiled with horror 

Ashley, vvalli a far strongei head, and with a far fiercer and more earnest 
ambition, had been equally versatile. But Aslilev’s versatility was Ibe effect, 
not of levity, but of deliberate selfishness He had scivcd and betmved a 
succession of gov emments. But he had timed all his treachents so w dl that, 
through all revolutions, his fortunes had constantly been rising The multi- 
tude, struck vvath admiration by a prosperity w Inch, w bile ev erythmg else w as 
constantly changing, remained undiangeablc, attributed to him a prescience 
almost mitaculoiis, and likened him to the Hebrew statesman of whom it is 
written that his counsel w as as if a man had inquired of the oracle of God 

Lauderdale, loud and coarse, both in mirth and auger, w as perhaps, under 
the outward show of boisterous frankness, the most dishonest man in the 
v.hole Cabal He had made himself conspicuous among the Scotch insur- 
gents of 163S by Ills zeal for the Covenant He was accused of having 
been deeply concenied in the sale of Charles the First to the English Pai- 
liamcnt, and was therefore, in the estimation of good Cavaliers, a traitor, if 
possible, of a woise desenpuon than those who had sale in the High Court 
of Justice He often talked viatli noisy joculanty of the day s vihcn he was a 
canter and a rebd He w as now the chief instrument employ cd by the court in 
the V ork ©•'forcing episcopacy on his reluctant countiyaiien , nor did he in that 
cause slinnkftom the unsparing use of the sword, the halter, and the boot 
\ et those who knew him knew that thirty y'cars had made no change m 
his real sentiments, that he still hated the memory of Charles the First, and 
that he still preferred the Presbyterian form of church government to cverv 
other 

Dnscnipulous as Buckingham, Ashley, and Laudcidalc were, it was not 
uionght safe to entrust to them the King’s intention of declaring himself a 
Roman Catholic A false treaty, in which the article concerning religion 
w as omitted, w as show n to them ITie names and seals of Cliftonl and Arling 
ton are affixed to the genuine treaty Both tliese statesmen had a pai iialiiy 
tor the old Church, a partiality which the brave '•nd vehement Cliflonl m no 
long time manfully av ow ed, but w Inch the colder and meaner Arlington con 
coaled, till the near approach of death scared him into sincerity The thiec 
other Cabinet ministers, however, were not men to be easily Lept m the 
dark, and probably suspected more than was distinctly avowed to them 
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meiil wjs in the Innd-. of -i do«c ohgirdiv of powerful bntglicrs llic.e 
were nnmerons «;elfdccled Towui Co’tncils, cich of winch exerci«!cd, wnthm 
Its own ‘^herc, minj of the rights of soierejgntj These Counals sent 
delegates to the TroMncnl States, and the TroMncial Slates again sent 
deJe^tes to the States («encral A hcrcditai^’ first magistrate was no 
essential p**!! of this pohtt Xcicrtheless one familj, singularh fertile of 
giuat men, had gradnallj ohfaincdahige and somewhat indefinite authontt 
Wiihnm, fii>l of Uie name, Pnnee of Orange Jsassan, and Stadtholder 
of Holland, had headed the memorable insurrection against Smiii His 
son iiuitt bad Injcn Captain General and finit minister of tlie btates, bad, 

br eminent abilities and public sen ices, and by some tieacheroiis and cnitl 
actions, raised himself to almost kinglj power, and had bequeathed a great 
“part of th''t power to hisfamth Ihe influence of the Siadtlioldcts was 
an object of extreme jcalousj to the mumapal ohgarcln But the arms, 
-'lid that great Ixidj of citirens which was caclnded from all slnrc ili the 
goicmmcnt, looked on the Burgomasters and Hcpnlies with a dislike rt- 
ecmbl.ng tl’C dt&likc with which the kgions and the common people of 
Ron c icgardcil the Senate, and were as zealous for the House of Orange 
ar the legions and the common people of Rome for the House of Ciesar 
T he Sladlholdcr commanded the forces of the coinironwcalih, disposed of 
all milUan commands, had a large share of the civil patronage, and was 
si rrounded bj pomp almost regal 

I’nncc William tlic Second Iml been stronglj opposed b} the obgarchinl 

E art> Ilislifc had terminated m the jear 1650, amidst great tivil troubles 

le ^icd cbiUllesi tbt adherents of ins bouse were left for a short tune 
waihout a hed, and the poircrs which he had e\crci«td were divided 
among the 'I own Councils the Provmaal States, and the States General 
But, a fciw dajs after \\ illmm’*> death, Ins widow, Man, daughter of 
Charles the First, King of Grc''t Bntam, g'le b.rth to a son, dcvliiiLd to 
ra'se the glory and ''vthontv of the House of Nassau to the highest point, 
to saic the United Provinces from slavery, to cum the power of France, 
and to establish Uic English constitution on a Ia^llng foiiiuhtion 
Ihis Pnnee, nomed V* illnm Heim, was from his birth an object of 
senous apprehension to the partv novrmpreme m Holland, and 
of lojol at'achment to the old {ricmK of hw line He tnjoved wmemf 
high consideration as the possessor of a splendid fortune, as tl e 
thief of one of the nio>* illustrious houses m I iiropc, as a Magnate of the 
German empire, as a prince of the bloorl roval of Lnghnd, and, above all, 
a- the descendant of the founders of Batav lan hbert} But the high office 
which had once been considtrwl as hercditarj in his fainilj, remained in 
abcjancC; and the intention of the '•nstocniical part) was tint there should 
never be another Stadtholdcr 'ilic want of a fust niagi'>tnte w-'s, to a 
weal extent, fupnhcd bj the Grand Pensionai-j of the Prov mce of Holland, 
lo''ade Witt, v’hosc abilities, firmness and intcgiity had raised him to 
unnvalktl ''uthontv m the countds of the mnmciprl oligaichj 
The French invasion produced a complete change 'Jlie suffering and 
tcrnfieil people raged nciccly against the government. In ihcir madness 
thej attaekcfl the biavcst captains and the ablest statesmen of the dis- 
tressed commonw c.'*lfh He Rui ter was insulted bv the rabble De AVitt 
was tom 111 pieces before the gate of the palace of the States General at the 
Hague 1 he Pniicc of Orange, who had no share in tin. gwlt of the milr- 
der, but ’ lio, on this occasion, ^s on another hmenlahlc occasion twenty 
vears later, extended to crimes perpetrated m his cause an indulgence which 
has left a «tain on his glorj, became chief of thegoicmmentwith^out anval 
young as he wa«, Ins ardent and unconquerable spirit, though disguised by 
a cold and sulkn manner, soon roused the courage of hts dismajcd coun- 
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irj men It w ns in \’nin tint ImlU hisuncic anti tlie J anclt Knif; *ilteniplttt 
by splendid oITtri. to seduce him from the cnist of the JUniibli'c* I o the 
States Gencnl he f-poKcnhiqh and insplniiUii Icnpuiije. llccicmeninrtd 
to siiT^tcsl n scliLinc winch has an aspect of antique !l«,*tii'ni, and whidi, if 
It had been accomplished, siould hate IkcH the noblest sibjcct for cf>ie 
song that is to be found in the whole compass of modem hlstotj He tohl 
the dcpulic*' that, c\tn if their natal soil and thcniaraUs with which human 
indiLsiT} had coscred it wttc liuncd under tlic ocean, alt w,rs not lost '1 he 
llollandert might rursisc Holland I ihcrt> and pure religion dnseii hv 
tjTaiits and bigots from Liirope, might laJt refuge in the fartlu itislc^of \sn 
'1 he shipinng in the ports of the republic wouhl Mifln e to cnrr> two hundad 
thousand emigrants to the Indian Ardnpclago Hiere the Dutch common* 
wealth might eominencc \ new and more gloiiousexlstcncc, and might rcai, 
nntlcr the Southern Cross, aniid<t the »itgar canes "ml mitmcg trees, the 
I xchangc of a wealthier Am-.ttrdam, and the sehools of a more Icarntal 
I e>den I he national spmt Kwellcd and rose high Hu itnns ofieied 
In the allies weie firnilj rejcclcrl 7 ht djhes wen. openctl 'flic whole 
lountrs was turned into one great lakr, Irum whith tin. cities, with their 
ramparts and steeples, rose like islands The insadcrs \ierc forced to case 
themselxc'froindcstnictionbjaprccipitnlc retreat I ewis, who, though hi 
Koniclimcs thought it nece-ssar) to apjK'ar at the head of his troop., greatU 
prcfcired a palace to a camp, had alreads rctiimcd to tnjo> the aihilation of 
poets and the smilcs of ladies in tin newK planted alless of \ trsadles 
And wow the tide liinicd fast riic csciit of the maritime war had been 
doubinil In land the Uiiitc<l Provinces had obiamcd a rc-pite , and a 
respite, though short, v as of infinite importance Alarmed bj the vast 
designs of I cwis hotli the bniiehts of the great House of Austria sprang to 
anus Sjiain and Holland, divided b) the inemorv of ineicnl wrongs niwl 
liwmiliaVioas, w ere rcconeiled bv the nearness of the common danger I roni 

every part of Gcrmana troops ponred towards the Klime llic 1 nglish 
govcnmicnt had alreailv ca|ieiKled till the funds which had licen nbt lined 
bj pillaging the public creditor ICo loan could be expected from the Cilj 
An attempt to rai=e taxes bj the rojal nulhontv would have nt once pro 
dticctl n rebellion , and Ia:wis, who had now to niamtam n contest ngainsl 
half Europe, was in no condition to furnish the means of coercing the peop’c 
of rngland It was neccssan to cOnvol e the Pnriinmcnl 
In the spring of 1673, therefore, the Houses reassembled nflcrn recess 
Metiheor ChfTortknow a jicer and Lord 1 icasitrcr, and 

theuita Ashlej, now Earl of Shaficslnirj mid lord Chancellor, were the 
persons on whom the King pnncipallj relied as Pnrliamcntarj 
malingers. 1 he Country Party nistantlv began to nttacl the jiolicj of the 
Cabal TJie nttacl v as made not in the w aj of storm, but by slow and 
seieiitific approadies 1 he Commons at first held out hoj cs tint they 
would give suppoil to the King's foreign police, but insisted that he should 
purchase that suppoil b^ abandoning his whole svslcm of domc-stie juilicj 
iitchn object vva.s to obtain the rev ocalion of the Dcclaratidii 

ijnn of In of Indulgciicc Of all the many unpopular steps taken b> the 
til i:ni.c Government, the most unpopulai was the publishing of tins De* 
claration 1 he most opposite sentiments had liecn shocked by an act so 
liberal, done in a manner so despotic All the enemies of religions freedom 
and all the friends of civil freedom, found themselves on the snmc side , 
anil these two classes made up nineteen twentieths of the nation Tlte 
rcalous Churchman exclaimed against the favour which had been shown 
both to the Papist and to the Puritan The Pin itan, though he might 
rejoice m the suspension of the pcisccution by which he had been harassed, 
felt little gratitude for a toleration which he was to share with Aiitichiist 
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And nil DM»hshmctn\lio vnlued Itbcrtj ind Ian, s-xw n illi wnciiincsbthc deep 
inioad ninth the picrogatixc had madcjnlo llxc pxoMnceof the legislature 
It must 111 candoui be admitted lint the con<;tilutioinl question was then 
not quite ?rce from obscuntj Our mcient Kings had iindoublcdlj chimed 
and exercised the right of suspending the operation of penal laws The 
tribunals had iccogniscd that right raihamcnts had suffered it to pass 
iinchallertgcd lint some such right was inherent 111 the crown, few even 
of the Countrv Party ictituicd, m the face of prccetltnt "tiid nuthonly, to 
cl(.n> Yet It was clear that, if this prerogatne were without limit, the 
1 nghsh goiemment could scarcely be distinguished from a pure despotism 
Hnt there was a limit was fully admillcd by the King and Ins niimstcis 
'Miclhcr the Occlaintioii of Indulgence lay within or without the limit 
was tlic question, and neither party could succeed in tracing any line 
wliiUi would beai cvainiintioii Some opponents of the goiemment com- 
pl lined lint tin. Occhration suspended not less than forty statutes But 
why not forti as well a» one? There w is an orator who gale it as Ins 
opinion that the Kuig might constitutiounlly dispense with bad laws, but 
not with good laws T he absimlity of such a distinction it is needless to 
cspObC Ihc doctrine wliiUi seems to liaic been generally iccciicd in the 
IIou'c of CommoiiMias, that the dis|Knsing power was confined to secular 
matters, and did not extend to laws enacted foi the bccunty of the cstab 
lidicd n-hgion Tet, as llie King was supreme head of the Churdi, it 
should ‘■cem that, if lie pos'-cssed the dispensing power at all, he might 
well jJOssCb-j tluil powci where the ChurLli was (.onccracd Wlitn the 
courtiers on the other side attempted to point out the hounds of this pie* 
logatixc, they were not more successful than the opposition had hccit 
Tlic truth IS that the di'.pcnsmg power was a great anomaly in politics 
Itwasuttcily inconsistent m theory with the principles of mixed govern* 
incut but It lind grown up m times wdicii people troubled tbciiisclvcs little 
about thconcs It had not been vci> grossly abused in piacliec It had 
theicfoie licen tolciated, and had gradually acquired a kind of prescription 
At length it was cniplovcd, after a long interval, in an ciiliglitcnctl age, 
and at an ntiportaiit conjuncture, to an extent never before known, and foi 
a purpose generally abhorred It was instantly subjected to a scvcic 
senltiny Men did not, indeed, at fii-it, venture to pronounce it altogether 
unconstitutional But they began to jicrccive that it was at diicel variance 
vaili the spirit of the coiistmuion, and would, if left unchceked, turn tl c 
English gov eminent from a liinited into an absolute monarcliy 
Under the influence of such appichenstons, the Commons denied the 
Kings right to dispense, not indeed with all penal etalutcs, but u,sc«> 
with penal statutes in matters ecclesiastical, ancl gave him plainly {heTe‘t”'' 
to understand that, unlc*ss he renounced that right they w ould Act pmci 
grant no mpply for the Dutch war lie, foi a moment, showed sbmc in- 
elinalion to put cverv thing to hazard but be was strongly advised by 
I cwis to submit to necessity, and to wait for better times, when the Iicneh 
amiics, now employed in an aidnous rtmggle on the Continelit, might he 
available for the purpo-.c of suppressing discontent m England In the 
Cabal itsdf the signs of disunion and lieachcry began to appear Shaftes 
hnry, with his proverbial sagacity, saw that a violent leaction was at hand, 
and that all ilimgs were lending tovvards a crisis resembling Hint of 1640 
lie w as dcterminetl that such a cnsis should not find him m the situation 
of Stmffoid He ihcrcrorc turned suddenly round, and acknowledged, m 
the House of Cords, that the Declaration was illegal ITie King, thus 

c 'i*" 'cn'-ibls thiiiR said m i’ c llous: of Commons, on tins subject, came from 
'iir W ilnam CoiLnlrj — " Our anc< sinrs never d d dr iiv a hue to eircumsettbc prcroc i 
live ard bh'rij ' 1 o >■ 
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deserted by bis ally and by Ins Chancellor^ yielded, cancelled the Declara- 
tion, and solemnly promised that it should never be dranoi into precedent 

E\cn this concession was insufTicicnt The Commons, not content nith 
liaMiig forced their sovereign to annul the Indulgence, nc\t extorted Ins 
unuilling assent to a celebrated law, which continued in force doun to the 
Tcign of George therourth This law, known as the Test Act,pro\i3cd 
tliat all persons holding any office, civil or militar}, should take the oath of 
supremacy, should subsenbe a declaration against li-ansulistantiation, and 
should publicly rcccr c the saeramcnl according to the ntes of the Cliureh 
of England The pieaiftblc expressed hostility ^onl> to the Papists , but 
the enacting clauses were scarcely more unfavourable to therapists than 
to the rigid Puritans The Puritans, however, terrified at the evident 
leaning of the court towards Poper), and encouraged b> some chutclimeii 
to hope that, a§ soon os the Koman Cathohes should have been effectually 
disarmed, relief would be extended to Protestant NonconfonnisL-,, made 
little opposition , nor could the King, who was in extreme want of mone>, 
venture to vvitliliold his sanction Ihc Act was passed , and the Duke of 
Yoik was consequently under the necessity of resigning the great jiHtc of 
j Lord High Admiral 

Ilitlierto the Commons had not declared agauist the Dutch wai But, 
TiicCvbai when the King had, in return for money cautiously doled out, 
ubMifui relinquished Ins whole plan of domestic pohc), they fell impctu 
ously on his foreign policy They requested him to dismiss Bticliiiigliam 
and Lauderdale from his Councils for ever, and appointed a committee to 
consider the propriety of impcaching Arlington In a short time the Cabal 
w os no more Clifford, who, alone of the five, had any claim to be regarded 
as an honest man, refused to lake the new test, laid down his white staff, 
and Tttircd to his coiinli j seat Arlington quitted the post of Secretaiy ol 
Stale for a quiet and dignified employment in the Koyal household Shaftes 
bill) and Buckingham made llicii peace w itli the opposition, and appeared 
at Uie head of the stormy dcinoeraey of the city Laudcidolc, liowever, 
still continued to be ministci for Scotch affairs, w ilb w Inch the Lnglish 
Parliament could not interfeie 

And now the Commons urged the King lonisd,c peace with Holland, and 
expressly declared that no more supplies should be granted for the w ar 
unless it should appeal lint the enemy obstinately refused to consent to rca 
sonabic terms Charles found it necessary to postpone to a more conv cniuit 
season all thought of executing the treaty of Dover, and to cajole the nation 
by pretending to return to the policy of the Triple Alliance Icmple, who, 
during the ascendency of the Cabal, had lived m seclusion among ms books 
and flow er beds, was called foi th fiom his hcrmitagt. By his instruinenialitv 
Kaccnith a sepal ate peace was concluded with the United Provinces and 
flie United hc again became ambassadorat the Hague, when, his presence w as 
ifov-inees j;ggardL(i -i sure pledge for the sincenly of lies court 

The chief direction of affairs was now entrusted to Sir Ihomas Osborne, 
Adminb- ^ Yorkshire baronet, who had, m the House of Commons, shown 
^(lonof eminent talents for business and debate Osborne became Loid 
* Treasurer, and was soon created Earl of Daiiby He was not a 
man whose character, if tried by any high standaul of morality, w ould appear 
to ment approbation He w os greedy of w ealth and lionoure, corrupt himself, 
and a corrupter of others The Cabal had bequeathed to lum the art of brib- 
ing Parliaments, an art still rude, and giving httle promise of the rare perfec- 
tion to which It was brought m the following century He unproved greatly 
on the plan of the first inventors They had merely purchased orators but 

every man who had a vote, might sell himself to Danby Yet the new minister 
must not be confounded w itli the negotiators of Dov er He was not w ithout 
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flic feelings of nn Englishunn 'ind n Prolcslaut , nor did lie, in Ins solicitude 
for his own inlcrtsts, c\cr whollj forget the interest'* of his coiiiili> and of 
his religion He sms desirous, indcctl, to exill the prerogaliic but the 
mesHs b) ^^hlc^l he pioposed to CMlt it \iere Midelj difibrenl fiom those 
uhii.h Ind been contemplated b> Arlington ind Chftord Ihe thought of 
establishing arbitnrj power, bj calling in the nd of fortitiii arms, md hj 
reduting tliehmgdom to the mnk of n dtpcndciil pnncipaht>, nei cr entered 
into his nimd liis plan w as to rally round Uie nioinrtht those clas-.es \ liith 
had been flic firm allies of llie nioi'arthj during the tionblus of the preced- 
ing gcneratton, and which Ii*d been disgusted bj the ictcnt cniiits and 
errors of the court W ith llit help of the old Ca\ alter mtci-cst, of the nobles 
orihcccunliy gcntlcircii, of tliedtrgj, and of the L'ni\crsmt.s, it might, 
I'c cortcentd, In. possible to make Charles, not imletd au absolute soitrcign, 
bat asoicrcig*! scarctli less |iawcrfiil than Islizabcth had been 

riompted b^ these feelings, Daiib> formed Ihe design of securing to the 
Casuhcr wart) flic cxclusisc possession of all poliliail iiowcr, both <.\caUi\c 
and legislatixc In the)car 1671;, r.ccordinglj, a bill ams olTtrcd lu tlie 
I ords which proiide'l that no person should Jiold aii) office, or sliouhl >-11 
in ei'hcr House of Pail'ament, nilhont first dctliniig on oath tint he coii 
sidcrcd rcsisteiicc to the kmph power as m all tastj* criinmal, and ll at he 
would ncAcr crdeaxoiir to after the goxcnmiciit ciihci m Chwicli or State 
l)iinnge(,vcrai weeks the debates, dmsioiis, and protests caused b) thispio- 
position kept the countrj in a stale of cvcutnieiit The ojjposition in the 
House of I onls, lie-’ded be tiro membci^ of the Cabal who were desirous to 
HI"! e their peace with the nation, Bnckmgh im and SliaftCobui), wasoeiond 
all precedent a cliemcnt and pertinacious, aiul at length proied sueTessruI 
'lilt lull was not indeed lejocted, but was rctiirdtd, mutilated, and atlcugtli 
sirficad to drop 

*to arbilrar) "nd so eschisn c w as Danb) S vcheme of domestic pohe) Ills 

opinions touching foreign jiolicy did him more honour They w ere ni I laith 
direct!) ojjposed to tho c of the Calwl, and difleied little from those of the 
Countr) Part) He bittcily lanieiilcd the degraded situation to wliieli 
Lngland was reduced, and dcclarctl, with moic energy than politeness, that 
Ills dearest w isli was to cudgel flie 1 rcnch into a propel respect foi her bo 
'Itliledid he disguise his fcchnjp. that, ”1 a gieat banquet where the most 
Uiistrious dignitaries of the Staicand of the Chinch were ass«,nil>lctl, he not 
aeia dccoroitsl) hllcfl liijglavs to the conrii-iion of all who were against a 
w af V iih Trance He would mdectl most gladl) lia\ e seui his cmiiitn united 
with the powers wlueh were then combuieil against Lewis, and was for that 
end bent on placing Itmple, the author of llic Inple Alliance, at the head 
of the department w'hich directed foaign affairs But flic power of the 
prime mmistcr w as limited In Ins most confidential lettci he coniplanie'd 

that the infaltia'ion of Ins master preaented tiiglaiid from taking hei ])i-oper 
place among European nations Charles was m-atiabl) gteeda of 1 reiieh 
gold * he had b) no means relinquished the hope that he might, at some 
luture daa, be able locstableh absolute nionareha by the help ofthericiieh 
arms, and for both reasons he wished to maintain a good understanding 
with the Court of Versailles 

Tlius the sovereign leaned towards one of foreign politics, and the 

miiuslcr towards a s) stem diamctncall) opposite Neither the so\ ereign nor 
■*he minislei, indeed, w as of a temper to pursue anv object with iindci latmg 
constaiic) Each octasionall) )icldcd lo the iniporltimtyof the other, atul 
tlicir jarnng inclinations and mutual concessions gave to the w hole admiiiistra 
tion a slnuigely capneious chnmclen Charles sometimes, from lc\ it) and in- 
dolence, sutTered l)anby to take steps w liidi Lew is resented as mortal mjunts 
Danb), on the other Iiaiitl, rather ih-n lehnqmfli Ins great place, sometn les 
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Kloopul lo cftm))lnnccs which caused him hitter pain and shame 'I he King 
was hrought to consent to a marriage betn cen the Lady Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter <11111 presumptive heiress of the Duke of York, and William of Orange, 
the deadly enemy of rrance, and the hereditary champion of thcKeforma 
tion< Nay, the brave 1 < arl of Ossory, son of Ormond, was sent to assist the 
Duleh with some IJritish troops, s\ho, on the most bloody day of the whole 
A/ar, signally vindicated the national reputation for stubborn courage Ihe 
I'reasurcr, on the other hand, was induced, not only to connive at some 
scandalous jieciiniarv transactions which took place between Ins master and 
the Court of Vcisaillos, but to become, unwillingly indeed and ungraciously, 
an agent in those transactions 

Mf.anwliile, theCoiinliy Paity was diivcn by two strong feelings m two 
oppiHitc directions J ho papular leaders were afraid of the greatness of 
riiiWirr « Lewis, who was not only making head against the wholestiength 
u/y r "1" eontinoiilal alliance, but was ci cn gaming ground Yet they 

imiMiry " wcie afraid to cntiust their own Kingwath the means of curbing 
I'lrty lM<mcc, lest those means should be used to destioy the liberties of 
Lnglnnd '1 he conflict hclwccti these apprehensions, both of which were 
]ici fcctly legitimate, made the policy of the opposition seem as ccceiitnc and 
lickk as (hat of the Couit '1 he Commons called for a war with 1 * ranee, 
till the Kuig, picsscd by Danby lo comply with their wish, seemed disposed 
lo yield, and began to laise an army But, as soon as they saw that the 
rctniilinghad commeiieed, then dread ofLcwisgave place to ancaicr dread 
They began to fear that tlio new levies might be employed on a service in 
winch Cli iilos took niueli more interest than m the defence of Flanders 1 hey 
llioieforc lefitscd supplies, and clamouicd for disbanding ns loudly as they 
had just befolo clnmouied foi aiming ihosc historians w'lio have severely 
iipu bended this inconsistency do not appear to have made sufficient allow- 
mue for the cmbairnssing situation of subjects who have reason to bcliese 
that then inince is eonspirmg with a foteigu niul hostile jiowcr against then 
lltierlies lo lefusc him military icsonrccs is to lease the state defenceless 
Yet topivo Imn miluniy lesourccs maybe only to nun him against the state. 
Tn RUeli eneuinslanees vacillation cannot be considered as a proof of dis« 
honesty 01 esen of weakness 

'I liese jealousies w ere studiously fomented by the French King He had 
Hooinfn lui'K lingland passu c by promising to support the llirone 
'’.^ll"witii Parliament He now, nlaimcd at finding that the 

I’lMi 1 icriiit mtuolic counsels of Danby seemed likely lo prevail in the closet, 
iinKiwj begin lo inflame the I’ailiamcnt against the throne Between 
1 ew IS and llic Countiy Pai ty ihcie w ns one thing, and one only, m common, 
piofound distiust of Charles Could the Country Party ha\c been certain 
tlial then soieicign meant only to make wai on Fiance, they would have 
iieen tagci lo sappoit him Could Lewis have been certain that the new 
levies weie inlcneltd only to make wai on the constitution of England, he 
w ould h ivc made no attempt to stop them But Uic unsteadiness and faiUi- 
Us<.ness of Chnilcs were such that the Ficnch government and the English 
opposition, agreeing in nothing else, agreed in disbelieving his protestations, 
mul Mou eijually desnous to keep him poor and without an army Com 
inunuvtious weic opened between Banllon, the Ambassador of Lewis,, and 
thosi I'lighsh politieians who had always professed, and who indeed sm» 
eeielv felt, the grente ',1 drcld and dislike of the French ascendency The 
most ttpiighl nicmbci of the Country Party, William Lord Russdl, son of 
tlio I ai I of Hwlfoul, did not scruple to concert w iih a foreign mission sdiemes 
!oi eiubarrasMUg lusown sovereign Thisw as the whole evtent of Russell’s 
ofliucc His print iples and liis fortune alike raised him above all tempta- 
tions of a sonbd kind but there is loo much icason lo believe that some of 
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his associates vrere less scrupulous It -would he unjust to impute to them 
the extreme \nckedness of taking hnbes to injure Aeir countrj On the 
contruy, thej meant to serve her • but it is impossible to deny that they 
were mean and indehcate enough to let a foreign pnncepa} them for servmg 
her Among those who cannot be acquitted of this degrading charge uas 
one man who is popularly consioered as the personification of public spmt^ 
and who, m spite of some great moral and intellectual faulty has a just 
daim to be called a hero, a philosopher, and a patnot It is impossible to 
^ wathout pam such a name m the list of die pensioners of France. Yet 
it IS some consolation to reflect that, in our time, a pubhc man -would be 
thought lost to all sense of duty and of shame, who diould not spurn irom him 
a temptation which conquered the virtue and Ae pnde of ^gemon Sidney. 

The efiect of these intrigues was that England, though she occasionally 
took a menacmg attitude, remamed mactne till the contmental war, liavmg 
lasted near seven years, was terminated by the treaty of Nim^en Etace of 
The Umted ProMnces, which in 1672 had seem^ to be on the J'naegoen. 
verge of utter rum, obtained honourable and advantageous terms. This 
narrow escape was generally ascribed to the abihty and courage of the young 
Stadtholder His fame was great throughout Europe, and espeaally among 
the English, who i^arded him as one of their ow-n prmces, and rejoiced to 
see him the husband of their future Queen. France retained many impor- 
tant towns in the Low Countn^, and the great province of Franche Comte. 
Almost the whole loss was borne by the decayong monarchy of Spam 

A few months after the termination of hostilities on the Contment, came 
h great crisis m English politics Towards such a crisis things -violent dj. 
had been tending durmg eighteen years The wholestodr of popu- cortenssia 
laxity, great as it was, with which the Kmg had commenced his 
, administration, had long been expended To loyal enthusiasm had suc- 
ceeded profound disaffection The public mmd had now measured hack 
agam the space over which it had passed between 1640 and 1660;, and was 
o**® to. the state m which it h'«d been when the Long Parliament met. 

The prevoUmg discontent was compounded of many feelmgs. One of 
ttese was wounded national pnde That generaUon had seen England, 
duimg a few years, aUied on equal terms with France, victonons over Hol- 
and Spam, the mistress of the sea, the terror of Eom^ the head of the 
Pro^ant interest Her resources had not dimmished , and it might have 
been expected that she vv ould hav e been, at least, as highly' considered m 
Europe Mder a legitimate King strong m the affecUon and willmg obedi- 
ence of his subject^ as she had been under an usurper whose utmost vasi- 
^ce and energy w ere required to keep down a mutmous people; Yet she 
nao, in consequence of the imbecflity and meanness of her rulers, sunk so 
low, teat any Oerman or Italian principality which brought fiv e thonsand men 
® important member of the commonwealth of nabons. 

1 1. national humiliabon was mingled anxiety for civol 

^rty Rumours mdistmct mdeed, hut perhaps the more alanmng by 
^on of their mdisbnctness, imputed to the court a deliberate d^gn 
A* “““tubonal rights of Englishmen It had even been -whs- 

FaiSl™. mtervenbon of 

tho^ht of such intervenbott made the blood, even of 
“ their vems Some who had always professed the 
nonres^ance in its fnft extent, were now heard to mutter that 
there -ivas one limitation to tliat doctnne. If a foreign force w ere brought 

Bnl answer for^ heir own pabencf 

TJmt ^ Roman ^thohc religion. 

’ \ or become'one of the ruling pasions of the commun^and 

It 
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\\”is IS strong \n the ignorant nnd profmc as ui those v ho were IhotcslanU 
from coiiMction Tlic trueltios of Mary’s leign, cniclhes which cccn in 
the most accurate and sober nairativc excite just dctcitation, and wluch 
a\cre neither accurately nor sobcrlj rclatetl mtljc popidarTnartjrologics, the 
conspiracies against Elizabclh, and aboxe all the Gunpowder Plot, had left 
in the minds of the \ulgar a deep and bitter feeling which was hCpt up by 
annual commemorations, prayers, boniircs, and pioccssions It should be 
added that those classes which were peculiarly distinguished by attachment 
to the throne, the clergy, and the landed gcnlry, had peculiar icasons for 
regarding the Church of Rome wath aversion flic clct^ trembled for their 

benefices, tbe landed gentry' for tlicir abbeys and great tithes While the 
memory of the rugn of the Saints was still iccent, hatred of Popciy had m 
some degree giicn place to hatred of Puritanism but, dtinng the eighteen 
years w hich had elapsed Since the Restoration, the hatred of Puritanism had 
abated, and the hatred of Popery liad increased Tlie stijiulations of the 
treaty of Dover were aeeurately known to vtiy few bnt some hints had 
got abroad Ihe general impression was that a great blow was about to 
be aimed at tlie Protestant religion Fhe king w as suspected by many of a 
leaning towards Rome His brother and hen presumptive was 1 now u to 
be n bigoted Roman Catholic The first Duchess of York had died a Roman 
Catholic. James had then, in defiance of the remonstrances of thcTIousc 
of Commons, taken to wife the I’nnccss Mary of ^lodena, anotlicr Roman 
Catholic If there should be sons by this marriage, there was reason to 
fear that they might bo bred Roman Catholics, and that a long succession 
of princes, hostile to the established faith, might sit on the English throne 
ihe constitution had recently been violated for the purpose of protecting 
the Roman Catholics from the pcnil law s The ally by whom the policy m 
England had, during many y ears, been chiefly governed was not only a Roman 
Cauiolic, but a persecutor of the reformed Cnurchcs Under such circitro* 
stances, it is not strange that the common people should hav e been inclined 
ta apprehend a return of Uie times, of her whom they called Bloody Maiy , 
Thus the n vtion was in such a temper that the smallest spark might ruse 
n~flame At this conjuncture fire was set in two places at once to the vast 
mass of combustible matter , and in a moment the whole was in a blaze 
ihe French cour^ which knew Danby to be its mortal enemy, artfully 
r-uiof contrived to rum him by making him pass for its fnend Lems, 
Danby by the instiumcntality of Ralph hlontaguc, a faithless and shame 
less man who had resided m France as minister fiom England, laid before 
the House of Commons proofs that the Treasurer had been concerned man 
application made by the Court of Whitehall to the Court of Versailles for 
•a Sinn of money Phis discovery produced its natural effect The Trea- 
'suTcr was, m truth, exposed to Uic vengeance, of Parliament, not on account 
oflns dehnqncncies, but on account of his merits , not because he bad been 
an accomplice in a Criminal tnuisaclion, but because he had been a most 
unwilling and unserviceable accomplice. But of tliq circumstances, whidi 
have, m the judgment of posterity, greatly extenuated his fault, his con 
temporaries vVere ignorant In their view he was the broker who had sold 
England to France It seemed clear that his greatness was at an end, and 
doubtfulwhether his head could be saved ' . , 

Yet was the ferment excited by this discovery slight, when compared with 
The Popbh the commotion w hich arose when it was noised abroad tliat a great 
Hot ' Popish plot IiadTieen detected - One Titus Oates,' a dergynian of , 
the Church of England, had, by lus disorderly life and heterodox doolnnc, 
drawn on himself the censure of his spmtual superiors^ had been compelled 
to quit his benefice, and had ever since led an infamous and vagrant life He 
had once professed himself a Roman Catholic, and had passed some time tut 
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the Conlmcnt m Engli*;!! colleges of the ortlci of Jesus, In those seniun- 
nes he Ind hciid much u lid talk about the best means of bringing England 
back to the line Chitrth Prom hints thiLS furnished he constructed aliidc- 
ous romance, icscmblingrathei thcdieamof a sick man Uiamny transaction 
which ever took place in the real i.’orld The Pope, he said, had entrusted 
the government of England to the Jesuits 1 he Jesuits had, by commissions 
under the seal of then socicti, appointed Roman Catholic clcigj'inen, noble* 
men, and gentlemen, to all the highest ofliccs in Church and State TJie 
Paptsls had burned dowoi London once They had tiicd to burn it donn 
again Tliej ’were at that moment planning a sdicmc for setting fire to all 
ilie shipping m the Thames Tlitj were to rise at a signal and massacre 
-all their Piotestant neighbours, A French army was at the same time to 
land in Iicland All the leading statesmen and diNines of England were to 
murdeicd 1 hrec or four schemes had necn formed for assassinating the 
King He w as to be stabbed IIcwos to be poisoned m his medicine He 
w as to be shot walh sdvci bullets The public mind w as so sore and excit- 
able that thc-e bes readily found credit with the migar, and two eienls 
which ipetdilj took place led e\en some reflecting men to suspect that the 
talc, though ev idcnUy distorted and e vaggerated, might liav e some foundation 
Edward Colematt, a xery busy, and not xerj honest, Roman Catholic in- 
triguer, had been among the persons ncaised Se,arch was made for Ins 

K rs It was found that he had just destroyed the greater part of tlicm 
1 few w'luch had escaped contained some passages sncli ns, to minda 
strongly prcpo«scssed, might seem to confirm the evidence of Oates Those 
passages indcetl, when candidly construed, appear to express little more Unn 
the hopes which the posture of aflairs, the predilections of Chailcs, the still 
stronger predilections of James, and the relations existing between the 
Ficncli and English courts, might naturally excite in the mind of .a Roman 
Catliolic strongly attached to the interests of Ins Church But the countiy 
xvas not then inclined to constnie the letters of Papists candidly , and it wiis 
utged# with some show of reason, that, if papers which had been passed 
oxer as unimportant xxcrc filled xxith matter so suspicious, some great 
mys{ciy,of iniquity must have been conlamcd m those documents winch 
had been caiefully committed to the flames 
A few da) later it w as known that Sir Iidmondslniry Godfrey, an eminent 
justice of the peace who Ind taken the depositions of Oates against Cole- 
c^iS'ippcsrcd Sc^tcli , nnci Godfrey^s corp*ic "w is found 

m a field near London It was clear tint he had died by violence It w as 
equally clear that he had not been set upon by robbers Hjs fotc is to this 
day a seciet Some think that he perished by Ins own hand , some, that he 
'XI as slam b) a puxate enemy The most improbable siipposiUon is that he 
wxs muidcred by the party hostile to the coint, m order to give colour to the 
aior) of tlie plot The most probable supposition seems, on the xvliolc, to 
he that some hot-headed Roman Catholic, diixen lofrenry by the lies of 
Oates and by tlie insults of the multitude, and not nicely distinguishing he* 
tween theperjuicd accuser and the innocent magistrate, had taken a rcxeiigc 
of XV Inch the history of persecuted seets furnishes but too many examples 
If this X ere so, the assassin must have afterxvardsbitteily execrated Ins own 
wickofliicssand folly Ihe capital and the whole nation xvent nnd xvilli 
hatred and fear Ihe penal laxvs, whidi liad begun to fose somellimg pf 
their edge, were shaipeiied anew Ever) where justices were, busied m 
searching houses and sewing papers All the gaols were filled xvilh Papists 
kondon had the aspect^ a city m a state of siege. The trainbands xvere 
under ams all night. Preparations were made foi barhcading the great 
thoroughfares Patrols marched up nnd down the streetc Cannon were 
planted round Whilehali Ho citwcn thought himself safe unless he carried 
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under his coat *1 small Hail loaded nitli lead to brain the Popish asSassins 
I he corpse of the miiidercd magistrate was exhibited dunng several days to ' 
the gaze of great multitudes, and was then committed to the grave with 
strange and temble ceremonies, which indicated rather fear and the thirst 
of \ engeance than sorrow or religious hope Tlie Houses insisted that a guard 
should be placed in the vaults over which they sate, in order to secure them 
against a second Gunpowder Plot All their proceedings were of a piece 
w ith this demand Ever since the reign of Elizabeth the oath of supremacy 
had been exacted from members of the House of Commons ^Some Roman 
Catliolics, however, had contnved so to interpret this oath that they could 
take It without scruple A more stringent test was now added every mem- 
ber of Parliament was required to make the Declaration against Transub 
stantiation , and thus the Roman Catholic Lords were for the first time ex- 
cluded from their seats Strong resolutions were adopted against the Queen. 
The Commons threw one of the Secretanes of State into piison for having 
countersigned commissions directed to gentlemen who were not good Pro 
testants They impeached the Lord Treasuier of high treason iTay, they 
so far forgot the doctrine which, while the memory ot the civil war was stiU 
recent, they had loudly professed, that they even attempted to wrest the 
command of the militia out of the ICmg’s hands To such a temper had 
eighteen years of misgovemment brought the most loyal Parliament that 
had ever met in England 

Yet It may seem strange that, even in that extremity, tlie Kmg should 
have ventured to appeal to the people , for the people weie more excited than 
their representatives The Lower House, discontented as it was, con- 
tained a larger number of Cavahers than were likely to find seats again But 
It was thought that a dissolution would put a stop to the prosecution of the 
Lord Treasurer, a prosecution which might probably bnng to light all the 
guilty mystenes of the French alliance, and might thus cause extreme personal 
ann^ance and eiiibarrassment to Charles Accordingly, m January 1679, 
the Parliament, which had been in existence ev er since the beginning of the 
year 1661, was dissolved , and wnts were issued for a general election 

Dunng some weeks the contention over the whole country was fierce and 
nreiBene obstinate beyond example Unprecedented sums were expended 
lai elation New tactics were employed It was remarked by the pamphleteers 
011679. qJ- jjjjjg jjg soniething extraordinary that horses were hired at 
a great charge for the conveyance of electors The practice of splitting 
freeholds for the purpose of multiplying votes, dates from this memorable 
struggle Dissentmg preadiers, who had long hidden themselves m quiet 
noo^ from persecution, now emerged from their retreat^ and rode from 
village to village for the purpose of rekindling the zeal of the scattered people 
of God Ihe tide ran strong against tlie government Most of the new 
members came up to Westminster in a mood little differing fiom that of 
their predecessors who had sent Strafford and Laud to the lower 

Meanwhile the courts of justice, whidi ought to be, in tlie midst of political 
commotions, sure places of refuge for the innocent of eiety party, were dis- 
graced by wilder passions and fouler corruptions than were to be found even 
on the hustings Ihe talc of Oates, though it had sufficed to convulse the 
whole realm, would not, unless confirmed by other evidence, suffice to 
destrov the humblest of those whom he had accused. For, by the old law 
of England, two witnesses are necessaiy to establish a charge of treason 
But the success of the first impostor produced its natural consequences In 
a few wcd« he had been raised from penury and obscunty to opulence, to 
power which made him the dread of pnnees and nobles, and to notoriety .. 
such as has for low and bad minds all the attractions of glory He was not 
long wathout coadjutors and rivals A warctch named Carstaira, who had 
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cnmed a It>c}ihood in Scotland b> going disguised to conventicles and tlicn 
infonning against the preachers, led thevvaij Itcdloe, a noted swindler, 
followed , and soon, from all the brothels, gambling-houses, and spunging 
houses of London, false watnesste poured forth to swear awav the lives ot 
Roman Catholics One came with a stoij about an army of thirty tliousand 
men who were to muster in the disguise of pilgnms at Corunna, and to sail 
thence to W ales Another had been promised canonisation and five hun- 
dred pounds to murder tne King A third had stepped into an eating house 
in Cov ent Garden, and had there heard a great Roman Catholic banker \ ow , 
in the heating of all the guests and drawers, to kill the heretical tv rant 
Oates, that he might not be eclipsed b) his imitators, soon added a. large 
supplement to his original narrative. He had tlie porlcutous impudence to 
afiiim among other things, that he bad once stood behind a door vvh ch w as 
ajar, and had there overheard the Queen declare that she had resolved to 
giv c her consent to the assassination of her husband The vulgar bdicv cd, 
and the highest magistrates pretended to bcliev e, cv en sv di fictions as these 
Ihc cinef judges of the realm were comipt, cruel, and timid I he leaders 
of the Counttj Part j encouraged the prev ailing delusion 1 he most respect- 
able among them, indeed, were themsdves so far deluded as to believe the 
greater part of the evidence of the plot to be true Such men as Shaftesbur} 
and Buckingham donhtless pcrcciv cd that the w hole was a romance But it 
was a romance which served their Inm , and to their seared consciences the 
death of an innocent man gave no more uneasme'S than the death of a 
partndge The junes partook of tlie feelings then common Ihrougliout the 
nation, and were encouraged hj tlie bench to indulge those feelings without 
restraint Tlie multitude applauded Oates and his confederates, hooted and 
pelted ‘he watnesses who appeared on behalf of the accused, and shouted 
with joy when the verdict of Guilty was pronounced It was in vain that 
the sufterers appealed to the respectabilitj of their past lives for the public 
mind was possessed wath a belief that the moie conscientious a Papist wxs, 
the more likely he must be to plot against a Protestant gov emment It w as 
in vain that, just before the cart passed from under Ibcir fcct,tlicy rcsolutcl) 
affirmed their innocence for the general opinion w as that a good Papist 
considered all lies, wlncli were serviceable to his Churcli, as not only e\- 
cusable hut mentonous 

'WTiilc mnocent blood was shedding under the forms of justice, Uic new 
Parliament met , and such was the violence of the predominant vioienee 
party , that c\ cn men, w hose v outh had been passed amidst rev olii- 
tions, men who remembered die attainder of Strafford, the attempt common'i 
on the five members, the abolition of the House ofLords, thcavccution of the 
Kina stood aghast at the asjiect of public affair: llie impeachment of 
Banbv wasresumed llcpleadcdtheroyalpardon But the Commons treated 
the plea wath contempt, and insisted that the tnal should proceed Danby, 
however, was not dicir chief object They were convinced that the only 
effectual way of securing the liberties and religion of the nation w~is to ex- 
clude die Duke of York from the throne 

rhe King w as in great perplexity He had insisted that his brother, the 
Eight of w horn inflamed the populace to madness, should retire for a lime to 
Brussels hut this concession did not seem to hav c produced any fav ourablc 
effect TIic Roundhead party was now decidedly preponderant lowardsthat 
par^ leaned millions who bad, at the time of die Restoration, leaned towards 
the side of prerogative Of the old Cavaliers many partiapatcd m the 
prevailing fear of Popery, and manv, bitterly resenting the in^watitude of 
the pnnee for whom they had srcrificed so much, looked on his distress ns 
carelessly as he had looked on theirs Ev cn the Anglican cleigy , mortifi^ 
and alarmed by the apostasy of the Duke of York, so far rountenanced 
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the opposition ns to join cordnlly in the outcry against the Roman Ca- 
tholics ' ' , 

The Kihg, in this e\tremity, had recourse to Sir William Temple Of 
Temples , tin. official men of that age^ Temple had presetved the faiiest 
plan of fro diameter The Triple Alliance had been Ins n oik He had refused 
\eramcBt jjjg Cabal, and had, while that 

administration directed affairs, lived m stnet privacy He had quitted Ins 
retreat at thccollof Danby, had made peace between England and Holland, 
and had borne a chief part in bringing about the mamage of the Lady M ary to 
her cousin the Pnnee of Omnge Thus he had the credit of every one of the 
few good things which had been done by die government smcc the Restora- 
tion OfthenumCrouscrimesandblunder&ofthclasteighteenyearSjnone could 
be imputed to him His private life, though not austere, n oS decorous his 
manners were popular , and he was not to be comipteci either bj titles or 
by money Something, however, was wanting to the diameter of this, 
respectable statesman The temperature of Ins patriotism was Inkeivarm 
He prued his eaSe and his personal dignity too much, and shrank from re- 
spOnsibdity with a pusillanimous feai Noi indeed had his habits fitted luin 
to bear a part in the conflicts of our domestic factions He had reacdled his 
fiftieth year without having sate m tlie English Parliament , and Ins official 
expenence had been almost entirely acquired at foreign couits He was 
justly esteemed one of the hist diplomatists in Euiope , but the talents and 
accomplishments of a diplomatist are widely different fiom those which 
quahly a politician to lead the Plouse of Commons in agitated times 

1 he scdieme w hich he proposed showed considerable ingeniiily 1 hough 
not a profound philosopher, he had thought more than most bus> men of 
the world on the general principles of government , and his mind had been 
enlarged by historical studies and foreign trav el Pie seems to have discerned 
more clearly than most of Ins contemporaries one cause of tlie difficulties by 
which the government v^as beset The chaiacter of tlie English pohtj was 
gradually changing The Paihament was slowly, but constantlj, gaining 
ground on the prerogative The ime between the legislative and e\ccuti\e 
powers was m theory os stiongly marked os ever, but in practice was daily 
becoming fainter and fainter The theory of the constitution w os tliat die 
King might name his own mimstcis But the House of Commons had 
driven Clarendon, the Cabal, and Danhy successivelj from the direction of 
affairs' 1 lie thcoiy of the constitution was that the Iving alone had the power 
of making peace and v\ ar But the House of Commons had forced him to 
make peace with Holland, and bad all but foiced him to make wai vvath 
I* ranee The theoiy of the constitution was that the ICing w as the sole judge 
of the cases m w hich it might he proper to pardon offenders Yet he vv os so 
much in dread of the House of Commons, tliat, at that moment, he could 
not venture to rescue from the gallows men whom he well knew to he the 
innocent victims of pcijurj 

Temple, it should seem, was desirous to secure to the legislature its iiii- 
doubted constitutional powers, and yet to prevent it, if possible, from en- 
croaching further on the pi ovmce of the csecutive administration With tins 
vnew he determined to interpose between the sovereign and the Parliament a 
body which might hrealc the shock of their collision There was a body, an- 
cient, highly honourable, and tecogmsed by the law, w hiih, he thought, might 
be so remodelled os to serve this purpose He determined to give to the 
Pnvy Council a new character and office in the government The number of 
Councillors he fi\cd at thirtj ^ Fifteen of them w ere to be the chief mimslcr!, , 
of state, of law, and of religion Tlie other fiflechvveic to be unplaced 
noblemen and gentlemen of amjile fdrluncand high diaracti.*' There vras 
to be no interior cabinet All the Hurt} were to be cnti^sted with -every 
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politml secret, and summoned to 6\eiy meetnig, and the ICing was to 
dechrc tint he u ould, on c\ ery occasion, be guided bj their ad\ice 
Tannic seems to hai c thouglit that, bj this conlnvnuco, he could at once 
Secure iWnation against the tjrannvof the Crown, and the Crown against the 
encroachments of the Parliament It w as, on one hand, highly improbable 
that schemes such as had licen formed b} the Cabal w'ould be even propounded 
for discussion man assembly consisting of tlni t J eminent men, fifteen of wdiom 
w ere bound bv no tic of interest to the court On the othci hand, it might be 
hoped that the Commons, content with the guhmntcc against misgoi-ernment 
which sudi a Pn\ 3" Council furnished would confine themsehes moic than 
tlic\ had of late done lo tlicir stncllylegislam e fitnClions, and w ould no longei 
tlimlv it necessary to pry into every part of the exeaitne administration 
ilnsiilan, though in some respects not nnwoitliyof the ahiliucs of its 
authol, was 111 principle vicious '1 he new boaid w*ns half a cahinet and half 
a Parliament, and, hke almost eicry other contrnance, w'hcUici mccliamcal 
or political, whicli IS meant to setae two purposes altogctlici dinbrent, failed 
of accomplishnig either It w as too large and too di\ idcd to he a good nd- 
ministratn e body It w as too closcl> connected w ilh the Crowai to be a good 
checking body It contained 311st cnougli of popular ingredients to make it 
a bad council of state, unfit for the keeping of secrets, for the Conducting of 
delicate negotiations, and for the administration of avar Yet weie these 
popular ingredients h>' no means sufficient to secure the nation against inis- 
goacmment The plan, therefore, even if it had been fairly liied, coUld 
scarcelv have succeeded , and it was not fairlj tried The King was fickle 
I and jicrfidioiis ' the Parliament was excited and itiireasonablc , and the 
matcnals out of winch the new Council was made, though perhaps the best 
which that age nfrorclcd, were sliU bad ' ' 

The commencement of the new s^'stem a\as, how ever, hailed with general 
delight , for the people were in a temper to tlimb any change an improxe- 
ment lliej were also pleased by some of the new nominations Sliaftcs- 
bur)', now their favourite, was appointed Loid President Russell and some 
other diblinguishcd members of the Country Party were swoni of the Coun- 
cil But a few dajs later all wns again in confusion The inconveniences 
of havang so numerous a cabinet vv ere such that Temple himself consented 
lo infringe one of the fundamental rules which he had laid down, and 
to become one of a small knot which really directed evety thing With him 
were joined three other ministers, Artluti Capel, Earl of Essfex, George 
Saville, Visiount Halifax, and Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 

Of the Eail of Essex, then First Commissioner of the lieasiirj, it is suf- 
ficient to say that he was a mart of solid, though not brilliant pails, and of 
grav'c and melancholy character, that he had been connected vvitli the Coun- 
try Party, and that he v.as at tins time honestly desirous to effect, on Icrnis ' 
heneficial to the state, a reconciliation behVeen that jiarty and the throne 
Among the slalesmen of those times Halifax. vva.s, in genius, flic fiist 
Ills intellect was fertile, subtle, and capacious IIis polished, a, meter 
luminous, and animated eloquence, set off hy the silver tones of of ntiitix. 
his voice, was the delight of the House of Lords llis convemation over- 
flowed with thought, fancy, and wat His political tracts well deserve to 
he studied for their htciaiy merit, and fully entitle him to a place among 
Englush clas-Sics lo the weight duivcd from talents so gicat and various 
he united all the influence winch belongs to rank and ample possessions 
Yet he was less successful in politics than many w’ho enjoyed smaller ad- 
vantages Indeed those intellectual pcculiantics winch make Ins writings 
V aluable, frequently impeded him in the contests of activ e life Foi he alvva^ 
saw' passing events, not m the point of view in wliicli lliCy commonly appear 
to one who bears a port in them, but in the point of view in wliieli, aftei the 
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lapse of many years, they appear to the philosophic histonaiii With stidi 
a turn of itiind, he could not long continue to act cordially with any body 
of men All the prejudices, sdl the exaggerations, of both the great parties 
in the }>tate moved his scorn He despised the mean arts and unreasonable 
clamours of demagogues He despised still more the doctrmes of divine 
nght and passive obedience He sneered impartially at the bigotiy of the 
Churchman and at the bigotry of the Puritan He was equally unable to 
comprehend bow any man should object to Saints’ days and surplices, and 
how any man should persecute any other man for objecting to them In 
temper he was what, in our time, is called a Conservative in theory he 
was a Republican Even when his dread of anarchy and his disdain for 
\ulgar delusions led him to side for a time with the defenders of arbitrary 
power, his intellect avas aluays with Lodve and Milton Indeed, his jests 
upon hereditary monarchy were sometimes such as u ould have better become 
a member of the Calfs Head Club than a Privy Councillor of the Stuarts In 
religion he was so far from being a zealot that he was called by the un 
charitable an atheist , but this imputation he vehemently repelled , and in 
truth, though he sometimes gave scandal by the u ay in which he ex^ted'his 
rare pou ets both of reasoning and of ndiculc on senous subjects, he seems 
to have been by no means unsusceptible of religious impressions 

He was the chief of those politicians whom the two great parties con- 
temptuously called Trimmers Instead of quarrelling with this nickname, 
he assumed it as a tide of honour, and vindicated, uith great vivacity, the 
dignity of the ^appellation Everything good, he said, trims between ex- 
tremes The temperate zone trims between the climate in which men are 
roasted and the climate m which they are frozen The English Church tnms 
between the Anabaptist madness and the Papist lethargy The English 
constitution tnms between Turkish despotism and Polish anarchy Virtue 
is nothing but a just temper between propensities any one of which, if m 
dulged to excess, becomes vice Nay, the perfection of the Supreme Being 
himself consists in the exact equilibnum of attributes, none of uhidi could 
preponderate uitliont disturbing the whole moral and physical order of the 
world * Thus Halifax was a Tnmmer on pnnciple He was also a Tnm- 
mer liy the constitution both of his head and of his heart His understand- 
ing was keen, sceptical, inexhaustibly fertile m distinctions and objections, 
his taste refined. Ins sense of the ludicrous exquisite , his temper placid and 
forgiving, but fastidious, and by no means prone either to malevolence or to 
enthusiastic admiration Such a man could not long be constant to any 
band of political allies He must not, however, be confounded with the 
vulgar croud of renegades For though, like them, he passed from side to 
side, hiB transition uas alwajs in the direction opposite to theirs He had 
nothing in common uith those uho fly from extreme to extreme, and who 
regard the party which they have deserted with an animosity far exceeding 
that of consistent enemies His place uas on the debatable ground between 
the hostile divisions of the communitv, and he never uaiidercd far bejond 
the frontier of either The party to uhicli he at any moment belonged u as 
the party whidi, at that moment, he liked least, because it u as the party 
of which at that moment he had the nearest vieu He u as therefore alu aj s 
severe upon his violent associates, and was always in fncndly relations u ith 
his moderate opponents Every faction in the day of its insolent and i in- 
dictive triumph incurred his censure , and every faction, when vanquished 
and persecuted, found m him a protector To his lasting honour it must be 
mentioned that he attempted to saie those lactims uhose fate has left the 
deepest stain both on the Whig and on the Tory name 

* Halifax u as undoubtedljr the real author of the Character of a Tnimn'r, u hich, for 
a time, uent under the name of his kinsman, SirtViIIiam Coventry 
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He had greatlj distinguished himself ui opposition, and had thus driwai 
on himself the royal displeasure, whichwas indeed so strong thatliervasnot 
admitted into the Council of Thirt) nithoutmucli difficulty and long alter- 
cation As soon, how e\ er, as he had oblamed a footing at court, the charms 
of his mamier and of Ins com crsation made him a fa\ ounte He w as seri- 
ously alarmed by the Molciice of the public discontent He thought that 
liberty was for the present safe, and that order and legitimate aullionty were 
n danger He tliereforc, as was his fashion, joined himself to tlic weaker 
side Perhaps his comersion was not wholly disinterested For stlld^ and 
reflechon, though tliey had emancipated him from many vulgar prejudices, 
had left hmi a 3 a\e to a ulgar desires Money he did not want and there 
IS no eaadence that he ea er obtained it by ana means a\ liidi, in that age, ea cn 
sea ere censors considered as dishonourable , but rank and poaa cr had strong 
attractions for him He pretended, indeed, that he considered titles and 
great offices as baits aalnch could allure none but fools, that he hated busi- 
ness, pomp, and pageantry', and that his dearest aa isli aa as to escape from 
the bustle and glitter of Whitehall to the quiet aaoods aalnch surrounded Ins 
anaenl mansion in Noltnighamshire , but Ins conduct aa as not a little at 
variance aaath Ins professions In truth he wished to command the lespcct 
at once of courtiers and of philosophers, to be admired for attaining high 
dignities, and to be at the same time admired for despising them 

Sunderland aa'as Secretary of State In this man the political immorality 
of his age was personified m the most lia ely manner Mature had cinneicr 
gi\ en him a keen undeistandmg, a rcstlcs and mischief ous temper, of ^tier- 
a cold heart, and an abject spmt His mind had undeigonc a " 
training by which all his mccs had been nursed up to the rankest maturity 
At his entrance into public life, he had passed several years in diplomatic 
posts abroad, and had been, dunng some time, minister in Frmce Every 
calling has its peculiar temptations Tliere is no injustice in saying that 
diplomatists, as a class, have always been more distinguished by tlicir ad- 
dress, by' the art with which they wan the confidence of those with whom 
they have to deal, and by the case with which they catch the tone of every 
soaely into which tliey are admitted, tlianby generous enthusiasm or austeri. 
rectitude , and the relations between Charles and Lewis were such that no 
English nobleman could long reside in France as envoy, and retain any 
patnotic or honourable sentiment. Sunderland came forth from the bad 
school in which he had been brought up, cunning, supple, shameless, free 
from all prejudices, and destitute of all principles He was, by hereditary 
connection, a Cavalier, but with the Cavaliers he had nothing 111 common 
They were zealous for monarchy, and condemned 111 theory all resistance 
Yet they had sturdy English hearts winch would never have endured leal 
despotism He, on the contrary, had a languid speculative liking for re- 
pubhean Institutions, wliicli was compatible watb perfect readiness to be m 
practice the most senale instrument of arbitrary power Like manv other 
accomplished flatterers and negotiators, he was far more skilful in the art 
of rcadmg the diaractcrs and practising on the weaknesses of indivaduals, 
tlian in tlic art of discerning the feelings of great masses, and of foreseeing tlie 
approach of great revolutions He was adroit in intrigue , and it vv as diffi- 
ailt even for shrewd and evpenenced men who had been amply forewamed 
oflus perfidy to wathstand the fascination of his manner, and to refuse credit 
to his professions of attadimenL But he was so intent on observing and 
courting particular persons, tliat he often forgot to study the temper of the 
nation He therefore miscalculated grossly with respect to some of the most 
^ momentous events of his time More than one important movement and 
rebound of the public mind took him by surprise , and the w orld, unable to 
understand how so dev cr a man could be blind to what w as clearlv discerned 
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by the poliUcms of the coffee houses, sometimes 'xUnbuted to deep dcstgn 
tvhit were III truth mere blundcts ' * 

It ivas only in private conference that Ins eminent abilities displayed 
' themselves In the royal closet, or in a v cry small circle, he t\ercised q:icat 
jnflitcnce But at flic Council board he ii as taciturn , and m the House of 
Lords he never opened his hp$ ‘ ^ ■ 

The foul confidential advisers of the crown soon found that thcir position 
was embarrassing and mvidious The other members of the Couned mur- 
inured at a. distinction inconsistent with the King’s promises and some 'of 
them, with Shaftesbury at their head, again betoOk themselves tostiuiuous 
opposition in Parliament 1 he agitation, which had been suspended by the 
late cliaiiges, speedily became more -violent than ever It was in v am that 
Charles offered to grant to the Commons anj sccunty for the Protestant 
religion which they could devise, provided only that tliej would not toiidi 
the order of succession They w ould hear of no compromise Tlity w ould 
have the E/i-clusion Bill, and nothing but the Evclnston Bill The Kmg, 
therefore, a few w eek-s after he had publicly pi omiscd to take no step w ithoiit 
the advice of his new Council, went down 'to the House of Lords without 
mentioning liis intention m Council, and prorogued the Parliament 

The day of that prorogation, the twenty sixth of May, 1679, is a great 
Proro^tion histoiy I*or Oil tint day the Habeas Corpus Act rt- 

ofthJ’Pat ceivcd the rojal assent From the time of the Great Charter, the 
himent. substantive law respecting the personal liberty of Englishmen had 
been nearly the same os at present , but it had been incnicacioni for want of 
a stringent system of procedure "What was needed was not a new right, 
but a prompt and searctung remedy, ondsudiaremfidj the Habeas Coitus 
Habeas Act supplied 1 he King would gladly have refused ins consent 
Corpus to that measure but he was about to appeal fiom his Porliameht 
to his people on the question of the succession , and he could not 
venture, at so critical -t moment, to reject a bill which was m tlie liighcsf 
degree popular ' 

On the same day, the press of England became for a short tude free In 
old times printers liad been stnctly controlled bj the Court of Star Cham- 
ber The Long Parliament had abolished the Stai Chambci, but had, m 
spite of flie phikBophical and eloquent expostulation of Milton, established 
and maintained a censorship Soon after the Rcstomtion, an Act had been 
passed which prohibited the pnntmg of unlicensed books j and it had been 
provided fliat this Act should contmuc m force till flic end of the fir^t scs 
sJoii of the next Parliament. That moment had now arrived , and the 
Kmg, in the very act of dismissing the Houses, emancipated the Press 
Shortly after the prorogation came a dissolution and another general elcci 
Sccopii tton The zeal and strength of the opposition Were at the height 
efecilonof Exclusion Bdl "IS loudcr than c\er, and with 

lO,^ this cry was mingled another cr>, whicli fired the blood of the 
multitude, but whidi was heard with regret and olaim bj all judicious 
friends of freedom Not only the nglits of the Duke of York, an avowed 
Papist, but fliose of Ins two daughters, sihccreand zealous Protestants, were 
assailed It was confidently aftiimed that the eldest natural son. of the 
King had been bom m wedlock, and was 'lawful iheir to the crown 
Charles, while a wanderer on the Continent, had fallen m at the Hague ' 
popiiiirtty Lucy Walters, a Welsh giil of great beaut} , but of M cak un 
ofltion detslandmg and dissolute manners She became hisimstrcss, and 

presented him With a son AiSiispitaous lovei might hav e had Ins 
doubts , for the lady had several admirers, and was Hot supposed to be 
cruel to any Charles, however, readily took her word, and poured forth 
on little James Crofts, as the boytvas then called, an overflowing fondneS^ 
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sncli ns seemed hrrcUy to belong to tbit cool *tn{l ciiclcss nature boon 
after the Rcstontion, the ^o^ng' fivoinitt, Mho had Jcanicd in Trance the 
c'it.rt.ists then considered neccssatj to n fine gentleman, made Ins appear- 
ance at Wintchall He wn<; lotlged m the palace, attended bj pages, and 
pcninttc-d to enjoy scaeral dislmctions-wlnch had till then been confined to 
piiliccs'of the blood ropl lie was married, nlnle still in lender youth, to 
Anne Scott, heircsS of the noble house of Buccleucli lie took her name, 
and recened nitli her hand possession of her ample domains IJie estate 
a.luclihehad acquired bj this match n as pojiularh estniiatcd at not less 
than ten tliousand pounds a jtar Titles, and fasonrs more substantial 
tlian tiUcSj Mere lavished on him lie nas made Unkc of Monmouth in 
Ungland, Duke of Buccleucli in Scotland, a Knight of the Garter, Master 
of the Ilorsc, Commander of the fust troop of Life Guards, Chief Justice 
of Tyre souUi of Trent, and Chancellor of the Um\ersil> of Cambridge 
Nor did he appeal to the public unnorthy of Ins high foi tunes IIis coun- 
tenance Mas eminently h-’iidsomc and engaging. Ins temper sMcct, Ins 
ma iners polite and affable 'I hough a libeituic, he M'on the hearts of the 
Tnntans Though he was knoM n to have liccn pn\ > to the shameful attack 
on Sn John Coventiyv he easily obtained the foigi\cness of the Court tiy 
Party Even austere moralists OMaicd that, m such a couit, strict conjugal 
fidelity M’as scarcely to be expected from one Mho, mIiiIo a child, liad been 
marricel to another child Lxen patnots Mere Milling to excuse a head- 
strong boy for xasiluigavitli immoderate xciigeancc an insult ofiercd to his 
father And soon the stain left by loose amours nnd imdiuglit brax'ls M'as 
effaced by honourable c^jiloits When Charles and Lewis united lliiir 
forces agamst Holland, MonmouUi commanded tlic English nuMhnncswho 
xveresentto the Continent, and approx ed hnnsclfa galhnt soldier and a 
not unintelligent officer On his rctuni he found himself the most popuhi 
man in the kingdom Nothing m as w ithhcld from him hut the ciown , nor 
did cx'cn the croMn seem to he absolutely beyond Ins reach The distinc 
lion Mhicli had most injudiciously been made belM ecu him nnd the liighest 
nobles had produced c\il consequences When a boy he had been uixited 
to put On his hat in Uie presence chamber, Mhile Houardsaiid Seymours 
stood uncoicrcd round him When foreign pniiccs died, lie Ind niounied 
for them in the long purple cloak, Mhich no other subject, except the Duke 
of York and Pnnee Kupert, m’ss permitted to wear It Mas iiatunl tint 
these things should lead him to icgard himself as a legitimate jinnce of the 
House of Stuart Charles, cxen at a npe age, m as dex oted to his pleasures 
andrcgaidlcss of his dignity It could haidly lie tliought incredible that 
he should at iMentyliave sccrcUy gone thiough the form of espousing a 
lady whose hcsnly nad fascinated lum MTiilc Monmouth m as still n child, 

and xvliile the Duke of York still passed foi a Protestant, it was lumouioil 
thiougliout the countiy, and cxen m circles xxhicli ought to haxe been xxcll 
' informed, that the King liad made Lucy Walters his \v ifc, and that, if cx ei y 
one liad his nght, her son xvould be Piince of Wales ^fneh xxas said of a 
certain black box xxliich, according to the xiilgar belief, contained the con- > 
tract of marriage M'hcn Monmouth had letuniCd from the Low Countries 
Mith a high cliaiaclei for xaloiir and conduct, and yxlien the Luke of Yoik 
xxas Itnoxvn to he a member of a dinrcli detested by the great majority of 
^ the nation, thiS idle story became important for it tliere xxas not the 
■' slightest evidence Against it there xvas the solemn asscx'cration of the 
King, niadc before his Council, and by lus otdci communicated to his 
people But the multitude, always fond of lomantic ndxcnlurcs, drank in 
eagerly the tale of the secret espousals and the black box Some chiefs of 
the oppoiition acted on tins occasion as they acted xxith respect to the more 
odious fable of Oates, and countenanced a story xxlnch they must hax'e 
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despised The interest which the populace took in him whom they ic* 
girded as the champion of the true religion, and the nghtful heir of the 
British throne, was kept up by every artifice When Monmouth arnved in 
London it midnight, the witmraen ii ere ordered by the migistrites to pro- 
claim the joyful event thiough the streets of the Citv the people left their 
beds bonfires were hghted the windous iierc illiiminited , the diiirches 
were opened , and a merry peil rose from all the steeples When he tii- 
velled, he wis everywhere receiicd with not less pomp, ind with fir more 
enthusiasm, thin had been displayed when Kings hid made progresses 
thiough tlie realm He was escorted from mansion to mansion by long 
cavalcades of armed gentlemen and yeomen Cities poured forth their 
uhole population to receive him Electors thronged round him, to assure 
him that their votes Mere at his disposal To such a height were Ins pre- 
tensions earned, that he not only cihibitcd on his escutcheon the lions of 
England and the lilies of France without the baton sinister under which, 
according to the law of heraldrj, they should have been dcbruised m token 
of his illegitimate biith, but ventured to touch for tlie king’s c\il At the 
same time he neglected no art of condescension by which the love of the 
multitude could be conciliated He stood godfather to the children of the 
peasantry, mingled in every rustic sport, wrestled, played at quarterslaff, 
and won footraces in his boots agamst fleet runnel's in shoes 

It is a curious circumstance tliat, at two of the greatest conjunctures in 
our histoi}, the chiefs of the Protestant party shoiud have committed the 
same error, and should by that error have greatly endangered their country 
and their religion At the death of Edw ard Uie Sivth they set up the Lady 
Jane, w ithout any show of birthright, in opposition, not only to their enemy 
Mary, but also to Elizabeth, the true hope of England and of the Reforma- 
tion Thus the most respectable Protestants, w ith Ehzabetli at their head, 
were forced to make common cause with the Papists In the same manner, 
a hundred and thirty jears later, a part of the opposition, by setting up 
Monmouth as a claimant of the crown, attacked the nghts, not only of 
Janies, whom they justly regarded os an implacable foe of their faith and 
their liberties, but also of the Fnnce and Fnnccss of Orange, W'ho were 
eminently marked out, both by situabon and by personal qualities, as the 
defenders of all free goi emments and of all reformed churches 

The folly of this course speedily became manifest At present the popu 
larity of Monmouth constituted a great part of the strength of the opposi- 
tion The elections went against the court the day fi\ed for tlie meeting 
of the Houses drew near , and it was necessary that Ore King should deter- 
mine on some hue of conduct Ihosc who advised him discerned the first 
faint signs of a change of public feeling, and hoped that, b> merely post- 
poning the conflict, he would be able to secure the victorj He therefore, 
witliout even asking the opinion of the Council of Thirty, resolved to pro- 
rogue the new Parliament before it entered on business At the same time 
the Dukeof York, who hod returned from Brussels, was ordered to retire to 
Scotland, and was placed at the head of the administration of that kingdom 

1 emple’s plan of government w as now a\ ow cdly abandoned and a ety soon 
forgotten Tlie Pnvy Council aq;am became what it had been Shaftes- 
biirj and those who were connected ivith him in politics resigned their scats 
Temple himself, as was his wont in unquiet times, letircd to liis garden and 
his library Essev quitted the Board of lieasury, and cost in liis lot with 
the opposition But Halifax, di<^isted and alarmed by the violence of his 
old associates, and Simdcrland, who ncicr quitted place while he could hold 
It, remained in the icing’s service 

In consequence of the resigmations which took place at this conjuncture, 
flic wa> to greatness w as left clear to a neW set of aspirants Two statesmen. 
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wlio subsequently rose to the highest emmencc uhicli 1 British subject can 
reach, soon began to attract a large share of the public attention '1 hese 
■were LauTcnce Hyde and Sidney Godolphm ' 

Lau icnce Hyde v, os the second son of the Chancellor Clarendon, and ivas 
brother of the first Duchess of Yotk He had excellent parts, I^Y^T(.ncc 
whidi had been nnproaed by parliamentary and diplomatic e\pe- 
ncncc , but the infirmities of liis temper detracted much from the effective 
stixngthof his abilities Negotiator and courtier as he a as, he never learnt 
the art of goierning or of concealing Ins emotions When prosperous, he 
a as insolent and boastful when he sustained a check, Ins undisguised mor- 
tification doubled the triumph of his enemies very slight proaocations suf- 
ficed to kindle his anger , and a hen he a ns angry he said bitter things which 
he foigot as soon os life a as pacified, bat which others remembered many 
) ears His quickness and penetration a ould have made him a consummate 
man of business but for his scifsuftictenc} and impatience His writings 
pros e that lielnd many of the qualities of an orator but his irritability pro-* 
aented him from doing himself justice in debate for nothing a as easier 
than to goad him into a passion , and, from the moment alien he went into 
a passion, he aas at the mercy of opponents far inferior to him in capacity 
Unld^e most of the lending politicians of that generation, he aas a con- 
sistent, dogged, and rancorous party man, a Cavalier of the old school, a 
realous champion of the Croan and of the Church, and a Inter of Republi- 
cans and Noncoiifonnists He had consequently a great body of personal 
adherents The clcigy especially looked on him os their oam man, and 
extended to his foibles an indulgence of which, to say the trutli, he stood in 
some need, for he drank deep, and alien he aas in a rage — and he very 
often a'os in a rage — he saore hke a porter 

He noa succeeded Essex at thelreasury It is to be obsened tint 
the place of Eirst Lord of the Treasury had not then the importance and 
dignity which now belong to it When there a as a Lonl 1 reasurei, that 
great officer a’os generally pi line minister , but, a hen the a lute staff a as in 
commission, the chief commissioner hardly ranked so high os a Secretary of 
State It a os not till the time of Walpole tint the F irst Lord of the '1 reasury 
became, under a humbler name, all that the Lord High 1 reasurer had been 
Godolphm had been bred a page at Whitehall, and had early acquired 
all tlic flexibility and the sclQio&session of a xetcran courtier He suiney 
xios labonous, clearheaded, and profoundly xersed tn the details codoiphin. 
of finance Lxcrygoiemment, thij^for^ found him an useful servant , and 
there aas nothing in lies opinions or in his character which could prevent 
him from serving any government ** Sidney Godolphm,” said Charles, 
“is never 111 thcaay, and never out of the any” ’Ihis pointed remark 
goes fanto explain Godolphin's cxtraordinniy success m life 
He acted at different times with botli the great political parties , but he 
never shared in the passions of cither Like most men of cautious tempers 
and pro^erous fortunes, he had a strong disposition to support whatever 
existed He ciisliked revolutions, and, for the same reason for which he 
disliked revolutions, he disliked counter revolutions Ills deportment was 
remarkably grave and reserved, but his personal tastes vveic low and frivo 
lous, and most of the time which he could save from public business aas 
spent m racing, cardplaying, and cockfighting He now sate below Roches- 
ttr at the Board of Treasury, and distinguished himself there by assiduity 
and intelligence 

Before the new Parliament aas suffered to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness a whole year elapsed, an eventful year^ which has left lasting traces in 
our manners and language Never before had political controversy been 
earned on witli so much ficcdom Never before had political clubs existed 
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V'lth so cKIjonle-'in oigsnisitiou, lOi so fonnulablc in jnflucncc The one 
question of tlicJS\t.lusion,occiit)!ed the public tnind All tlie presses and 
pulpits of the leilm took part m the conflict On one side it was inimiimLd 

tint the constitution and religion of the state could never be secure under a 
Popish King, on the other, that the right of James to wen the crown in 
his turn was derived from God, and could not be annulled, even by the con- 
sent of all the branches of the legislature Everj county, evciy town, every 
violence of famity, V as m agitation The cp ilities and hospitalities of neigh 
houihood were interrupted The dearest ties of friendship and of 
of the Lx blood weie sundered, Even schoolboys were divided into angry 
eiusionnnt p^jtjes^ 5 ind the Duke of York and the Earl of Shafteshurj had 
realoiis adherents 6n all the forms of Westmmster and Eton The theatres 
shook w ilh tlie roar of the contending factions Pope Joan w as brought on 
the stage by the zealous Protestants Ptnsibned poets filled their prolbgues 
and epilogues with eulogies on the Kang and tlie Duke The malccontcnts 
besieged the dironc with petitions, demanding that Parliament might be 
forthvv ilh convened The loyalists sent up addresses, expressing the utmost 

abhorrence of all who presumed to dictate to the sovereign flic citircns of 
London assembled by tens of thousands to bum Uie Pope m eflig) Tlic go- 
vernment posted cavalry at Temple Bar, and placed ordnance round W'hite- 
halL In that ycai our tongue was ennehed with two words, Mob and Sham, 
remarkable ineinonals of a season of tuinnlt and imposture * Opponents of 
the court were called Bimiinghams, Petitioners, and Eh.clustonists Those 
who took the King’s side were Antibirmmghams, Abhorrere, and Tantnies 
These appellations soon became obsolete , but at this time were first heajd 
Names of ^^o iiicknamcs w Inch, though originally given in insult, were soon 
w tut aiwi assumed vv ith pnde, w hicli arc stiU m daily use, which have spread 
as Widely as the English lace, and which will last ns long as the 
English literature It is a curious circumstance that one of these jiicknamcs 
was of Scotcli, and the other of lush origin Both m Scotland and in Ire 
land, nnsgovemment had called into existence bands of desperate men w hose 
ferocity was heightened by religious enthusiasm ,In Scotland, some of the 
persecuted Covenantcre, dnven mad by oppression, had lately murtlered the 
Primate, had taken arms against the gov eminent, had obtamed some ad- 
vantages against the King’s forces, and had not been put down till hlon- 
niOuth, at the head of some troops from England, liad routed them at Both 
well Bridge These zealots w ere most numerous among the rustics bf the 
western lowlands, who were vulgarly called Whigs Thus the appellation 
of Whig w as fastened on the Presbj tenan zealots of Scotland, and w as trans- ' 
lerred to those English politicians who showed a disposition to oppose the 
couit, and to treat Protestant Nonconformists with indulgence llie hogs 
of Ireland, at the same lime, afforded a refuge to Popish outlaws, much re- 
sembling those who w ei e allerw ards I nown as Wliileboy s. Ihcsc men w ci c , 
then called Tones fhe name of Toiy was Iheieforc given to Englishmen 
w ho refused to concur in excluding a Roman Catholic prince from the throne 
ITie rage of the hostile factions would have been siiffiaently violent, if it ‘ 
had been left to itself But it w as studiously exasperated bj the common 
enemy of both Lev as still continued to bnbe and flatter hotli the court and 
(he opposition He clIioi ted Charles to he firm he exhorted James to laiSc 
a civu war in Scotland he exhorted the Whigs not Jo flinch, and to rely 
with confidence on. the protection of France, , 

Tlirongh all this agitation a discerning eje might have perceived that the 
public Opinion was graduallyi chfcngmg The persecution of the Roman 
Catholics went on , but convictions w ere no longer matters of course. A new ' 
brood of false witnesseii, among whom a villain named Dangerfidd wnathc^ 

‘ - ' f " Korfli’i Esnmen, "ji, 57^ ■ •> 
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inocl conspic loii':, infcsltd the courts hut the stones of these men, though 
Ktter constructLii thsutlntrof Ontes found less credit Junes u ere no 
longer so easy ofhel cf as during the pmic uhtch had followed flie murder 
ofGoofrcy, and Judges, who, while die popular frtnrv was at the height, 
had been its most obsequious instruments, now aenUued to express some 
part of what thej had from tlit first Oioiight 
At leiigtli, m October i6So the Parliament met The Whigs had so 
gicat a majontv in the Commons that the Exclusion Bill went Menmi: 
thiojgh all its stages there SMtliout difncnlfy. The King scarcelj 
knew on w hat mcinbeu> of his ow n cabinet he could reckon IIj dc i xclu^on 
had I'Cen true to his Tor} opinions, and had steadily supported the 
cause of hcicdiiaty monarch} But Godolphia, anxious for quiet, ">'«»• 
and believing that quiet could be restored onl} by concession, w ished the 
bill to pass Sunderland, tier false, and ever sbortsiglitcrl, unable to dis- 
cern tlie signs of approaching reaction, and anxious to conciliate the part} 
which he believed to he iiresistiblcj determined to vote agamst the court 
The Duchess of Portsmouth miplorcil her ro}al lover not to rush headlong 
to destruction If there were any point on whieh he had a scruple of con- 
science or of honour, it was tlie question of the succession , but during some 
days it seemed that he would submit lie wwvered, asked what sum the 
Commons would give him if he yielded and Miffercd a negotiation to he 
opened w ith tlie leading k\higs But a deep mutual distrust whicli had 
been main years growing, and which had been carefully nursed by’ the arts 
of rraiicc, made a treaty impossible. Neither side would place confidence 
m the other The whole nation now looked with bicadilcss anxiety to the 
House of IwOrds The asxmblage of peers was l-'igc Die King himself 
w as present 1 he debate was long, earnest, and occasionallv furious Some 
hands were laid on the pommels of swouls, m a manner which revived the 
recnUcction of the stormy Parhaments of Henry the Tliinl and Richard the 
Second Shaftcsbiuy and Essex w ere joined by the treacherous ricinsion 
Sunderland But tJie genius of Halifax bore dou n nil opposition 
Deserted by his most important colleagues, and opposed to a ci ovv d Lowa. 

of able antagonists, he defended the cause of the Duke of York, in a suc- 
cession of speeches which, many vtars later, were remembered as master- 
pieces of reasoning, of w it, and of eloqnciica It is seldom tint oratory 
cliaiigcs V otes Yet the attestation of contempomnes leav cs no doubt that, 
on tins occasion, votes wcr,. changed by the oratory of ITahfax Tlie 
iiisliops, inte to ihcir doctniies, supported the principle of hercdiiai v nght, 
and the biUw’as rejected by a great majoiily-*^ 

llie p'^ty which preponderated in the House of Commons, bitterly 
mortified by this defeat, found some consolation m shedding the j:v„«i,oa 
blood of Ivornwi Catholics William Howard, Viscount Stafibrd, ofSnjrord 
one of the unhappy men who had been accused' of a share m the plot, was 
impeached, and on tlie testimony of Oates and of two other false vv itiiesses, 

I w fhe effect of HsUfvx's o-itnry in vionls vliicU 

few ewn feouRh thej Ime been long in print, thc> nrc proLxBlj 1 novni to 

•< nr 1 ? ‘ «‘®aders cfl i«or> 

Pill but 1 nabL "5^® *^2® puke’s enemies who did nssert the 

r«son “ 'yboi th-it d-iv . in all the force of speech, in 

honour, Tn m public or the privntc interests of men in 

conduct md his w, « °®*do himself and cv ers other man and in fine his 

pary ViMoierthrown’^^** victorious, andbj him ill the viit nnd mslice pf that 

titUrf * f"®*" jnc’pwc of fenty T-arl of Peterborough, in s volume cn 

X fictitmnf hyJiobcrt HalMend," fol rfiSc The inrncVf IlXtsd 

Plicb^ok « ^remdil wo"onK *tl® I’cterborotigh himself ind his chvpisin 

now in the Pniish Museum Of i?. ™ I'tintcd, tvyo of w hich arc 

olber to Mr CrcnviHc ™ Onhese in o one belonged to George the Fourth, tuid the 
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Dugdale an I TurbervUle, ^^as fonnd guilty of high tieison, and sufTercd 
death But the circumstances of his. trial and execution ought to hai c gi\ en 
an useful ivannng to the Whig leaden A large and respectable minonlj 
of the House of Lords pronounced the prisoner not guil^ The multitude, 
oihich a few months before had received the dying declarations of Oates’s 
MCtims iMth mockery and execrations, now loudly expressed a belief that 
btaflord was a murdered man When he Mitli his last breath protested his 
innocence, the cry nas, “ God bless you, my Lord ' We beheie you, my 
Lord” A judicious obsener might cosily have predicted that the,blood 
tlicn shed ii ould shortly hai e bloM 

The King determined to tiy once more the cypenment of n dissolution 
Cencru Ancw Parliament 11 as Summoned tomcctat Oxford, in March i6Si 
c^cuon of Since the days of thcPlantagencts tlie Houses had constantly sate at 
Westminster, except n hen tlic plague was raging in the capital but 
so extraordinary a conjuncture seemed to require cxtraoidinary precautions 
If the Parliament Merc held m its usual place of assembling, the House o'* 
Commons might declare itself permanent, and might call for aid on the 
magistrates and citizens of London Tlie trainbands midit rise to defend 
Shaftesbury os Uiey had risen forty years before to defend Pym and Hamp* 
den The guards might be oierponcrcd, the palace forced, the King apn 
soncr m the hands of his mutinous subjects At Oxford there m os no such 
danger The Umiersity nos dciotcd to the croivii , and tlie gentry of the 
neighbourhood were generally Tones Plcrc, therefore, the opposition had 
more reason tlian the King to apprehend violence. 

The elections Mere sharply contested The Whigs still composed a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons but it mos plain that the Tory spint mos 
fast rising throughout the country It should seem that the sagacious nnd 
versatile blnftcsbury ought to hai e foreseen tlie coming change, and to ha\c 
consented to the compromise Mhich the court oflered but he appears to ^ 
ha\ e forgotten his old tactics Instead of making dispositions m Inch, m the 
worst cicnt, would ha\c secured lus retreat, he took up a position in v Inch 
It M as necessary that lu. should either conquer or pensh Perhaps his head, 
strong as it was, had been turned by populanty, by success^ and by the ex 
citcmentof conflict Perhaps he had spurred his party till he could no longer 
curbit,andMas really humedon headlong by those ii horn he seemed to guide 

Tht cicntful day amved The meeting at Oxford resembled rather 
Paiia-wnt that of a Polish Diet than that of an English Parliament The 
iSni. anrt* Whig members ivere escorted by great numbers of their .armed 
iLuahni. and moiintcd tenants and serving men, who exchanged looks of 
defiance luth the royal Guards The slightest provocation might, tinder 
such circumstances, have produced a end war, but neither side dared to 
strike the first blow The King again offered to consent to anything but 
the Exclusion Bill The Commons were determined to accept nothing but 
the Exclusion Bill In a few days the Parliament mos again dtssoliccf 

fhe King had tnumphed Hit reaction, mIucIi had Iwgun some months 
Tpq, before the meeting of the Houses at Oxford, non went rapidly on 
n.niTO. 'fjjg nation indeed, Mas still hostile to Popery but, M hen men 
revaewed the vibolc history of the plot, they felt that their Protestant zeal 
boil humetl them into folly and cnnie, and could scarcely belieie that they 
had been induced by nursery tales to clamour for the blood of fclloii sub 
jeets and fellon Christians Tlie most toy a1, indeed, could not dens that 
the ailmmistralton of Charles liad often been highly blamable But men 
Mho had not tht full information vihidi mc jiosaess touching his dealings 
Math Trance, ami mIio Merc d«.sgtK*«l bv the xioleiice of the Whigs 
enumerated the large concessions which, dunng the last Aw years, he had 
lUAde to bia Paihauicnis aad the till larger concessioies mSiicIi he had 
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dedaicdlumself willing to make lie had consented to the laws which 
excluded Roman ^Catholics from the House of Lords, from the Pnvy 
Counal, and from all qmI and militaiy offices. He had passed the Habeas 
- Coiptis Act' If secunties yet stronger had not been provided against the 
dangers to uhich the constitution and the Church might be exposed under 
' a Roman Cathohc sovereign, the fault lay, not with Charles who had in- 
ivited the Parliament to propose such securities, but with those "Whigs w'ho 
had refused to hear of any substitute for the Exclusion Bill One thing 
only had the King denied to his people He had lefiised to take aw ay his 
brother’s biithnght And was there not good reason to believe that this 
refusal was prompted by laudable feelings? What selhsli motive could 
faction itself impute to the royal mind? Ihe Exclusion Bill did not curtail 
the reigning King^s prerogauves, or dimmish his income Indeed, by pass* 
ing it, lie might easily ha\e obtained an ample addition to his own revenue 
And what w as it to him who ruled after him ? Nay, if he had personal 
predilections, tliey were knowm to be rather m favour of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth than of the Duke of York The most natural explanation of the 
King’s conduct seemed to be that, caieless as was his temper and loose as 
were his morals, he had, on this occasion, acted from a sense of duty and 
honour. And, if so, would the nation compel him to do what he thought 
criminal and disgraceful ? To apply, even by stiictlv constitutional means, 
a violent pressure to his conscience, seemed to zealous Royalists ungeneious 
and imdutiful But strictly constitutional means w'ere not the only means 
, which the Whigs were disposed to employ Signs were already discernible 
winch portended the approach of great troubles Men, who, m the time of 
the civil war and of the Commonwealth, had acquired an odious notoriety, 
had emerged from the obscuiity m which, after the Restoration, they had 
iiiddcn themselves Tiom the general hatred, showed their confident and 
busy faces ever) where, and appeared to anticipate a second reign of the 
Saints Another Naseby, another High Court of Tustice, another usurper 
on the throne, the Loids again ejected from their hall by violence, the 
Universities again 'purged, the Church ogam robbed and persecuted, the 
Puiitaiis again dominant, to such results did the desperate policj' of the 
opposition seem to tend 

Stiongly moved by these apprehensions, the majoiityof the upper and 
middle classes hastened to rally round the throne 1 he situation of the 
King bore, at this time, a great resemblance to that in winch his father 
stood just aftci the Remonstrance had been voted But the reaction of 
1641 had not been suffered to run its course Chailes the Fust, at the vciy 
inomciit when his people, long estranged, were returning to him.witli hearts 
disposed to reconciliation, had, by a perfidious violation of the funda 
mental laws of the realm, forfeited their confidence for ever Had Charles 
the Second taken a similar coura^ had he arrested the. Whig leaders in an 
irregular manner, had he impeached them of high treason before a tribunal 
which had no legal jurisdiction over them, it is highly probable that tiiey 
wojild speedily have regained the ascendency which they had lost For- 
tunately for himself he was induced, at this cnsis, to adopt a policy singu 
laily judicious He determined to conform to the law, but at the same 
time to make vigorous and unsparing use ofjhe law against his adversaries 
He was not "bound to convoke a Parliament till three yfears should have 
elapsed He was not mudi distressed for money The produce of the 
■'taxes which had, been settled on him for life exceeded the estimate. He 
was at peace w ith, all the world He could retrench his expenses by givmg 
wp the costly and useless settlement of Tangier , and he~might hope for 
, peamiaiy aid from France He had, theiefore, ample time and means for 
a systematic attack on tlie opposition ■under the forms of Hie constitution 

VOL I T ' 
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The Judges were removable it liis pleasure Uie jilnes uere nominated by 
the bheriffs , and, in almost all the counties of England, the Sheriffs were 
nominat^ by himself HVitncsses, of the same class with those nho had 
recently sworn away the lives of.Papists,~were ready to' swear away'■the^ 
Ines of wings 

The Erst -victim was College, a noisy and violent demagogue of -mean T 
pereecn bii th and education He was by trade a joiner, and was celebrated 
tionof the as the inventor of the Protestant Eail * He had been at Oxford - 
w hn,s. hen the Parliament sate there, and w’asjiccused of having planned , 
1 rising and an attack on the Kmg’s guards Evidence was gi-ven against 
him by Dugdale and Turberville, the same infamous men who had, a few 
montlis earlier, borne false witness against Stafford In tliesight of a jury 
of country squires no E\cIusiomst was likely to End favour College ivas 
cOnv icted The crowd whidi filled the court house of Oxford received the 
■verdict with a roar of c-rultation, os barbarous os tliat which he and his 
friends had been m the habit of raising when innocent Papists were doomed 
to the gallows His execution was tlie beginning of a new judicial mas* 

„ sacre, not less atrocious than that in which lie had himself borne a share 

The government, emboldened bj this first victory, now aimed a blow at 
an enemy of a very different class It was resolved that Shaftesbury should 
be bi ought to tnal for his life Evidence was collected which, it avas 
thought, would support a charge of treason But the facts which it was 
necessary to piove w ere alleged to have been committed m London ' The 
Shenffs of London, chosen by the citizens, were zealous Whigs They 
named a AVhig grand jury, which threw out the bill This defeat, far 
fiom discouraging those who advised the King, suggested to them a -new 
Charter of '*■**‘1 daring scheme Since the charter of the capital was in their 
the city way, "that charter must be annulled It was pretended, therefore, 

consscated. some irregularities forfeited its municipal 

pnvileges , and proceeding were instituted against Uie corporation an the 
Com t of King’s Bcndi At the same time those laws w Inch tind, soon after ^ 
the Restoration, been enacted against Nonconformists, ahd which had rc- 
mamed dormant dnnng the ascendency of the Whigs, were enforced all 
f over the kingdom wath extreme ngour ^ 

Yet the spirit of the Wings w os not subdued. Though in evil plight, they 
Wbiircon were still a numeious and powerful party , ami, as they mustered 
cpiiacies strong in the large towns, and espeaolly in the capital, theymade 
a noise and a show more than proportioned To their real force Animated 
by the recollection of post triumphs, and by the sense of present oppression, 
they overrated both their strength and their wrongs It was not m tlieir 
power to make out that clear and overwhelming case which can alone 
justify so \iolent a remedy as resistance to an established government " 
Whatever ^they might suspect, they could not prov e that their sovereign had , 
entered into a treaty witli France agamst the religion and liberties of Eng ' 
land WTiat was apparent was not sufficient to warrant on appeal to the 
sword If the Lords had thrown out the Exclusion Bill, thej had throwoi - 
It Out in the exercise of a right coeval -with the constitution If the King 
had dissolved the Oxford Farhament, he had done so by virtue of a preroga- 
tive which had nev er been questioned Ifbe had, smee the dissolution, done 
some harsh things, still those things were in strict conformity with the let- 
ter of the law, and w ith the recent practice of the malecontents themselTes 
If he had prosecuted his opponents, he had prosecuted them according to the ' 
proper forms, and before the proper tnbunals The evidence now produced 

* This IS raentioRcd in the cunoiis ivoik entitled " Ragguaglio della solenne ConuKusa 
falta iiiRoma gli otto di Gcnnaio, 1687, dalP lUostnSsimo ct ccccllentissimo signor Conte 

di Castlemame " 1 ^ 
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forthe crown was at least as ^vd^tlly of credit as the evidence on wliicli the 
noblest-hlood of England had lately been shed by the opposition The 
treatment which an accused Whig had now to expect from judges, advocates, 
sheriffs, j'unes, and spectators^, was-no worse than the treatment which had 
lately been thought by the Whigs good chough for an accused Papist If the 
privileges of the City of London were attacked, they were attacked, not by 
mihtary violence or by any disputable exerase of pieiogative, but according 
to the regular piactice bf Westminstei' Hall No tax w as imposed by royal 

authority N o law was suspended The Habeas Coqms Act was respected 
Even tlie Test Act wais enforced Tlie opposition therefore could not bung 
home to the King that species of misgovernment which alone could justify 
insurrection And, even had his mi^overnment been moie flagrant than it 
was, insurrection w ould still have been cnnnnal, because it was almost certaiir 
to be unsuccessful Tlie situation of the Whigs ui 1682 differed widely 
from that of the Roundheads forty yeais before Those who took up arms 
against Chailes the First acted under the authority of a Parliament which 
had been legally assembled, and which could not, without its own consent, 
be legally dissolved The opponents of Charles tlie Second were private men 
Almost all the military and naval resources of the kingdom had been at the 
disposal of those who resisted Charles tlie Fust All the mihtary and naval 
lesources of the kingdom were at the disposal of Charles the Second The 
House of Commons had been supported b> at least half the nation against 
Charles the First But those who were disposed to levy war against 
Charles the Second were ceitainly a minority It could haidly be doubted, 

therefore, that, if they attempted a nsmg, they would fail Still less could 
it be doubted that tlieir failure would aggravate every evil of which they 
complained The true policy of the Whigs w'as to submit w’lth patience to 
adiersity which was the natural consequence and the just punishment of 
tlieir errors, to' wait patiently for that turn of public feeling wdneh must 
inevitably come, to obseivc the law, and to avail themselves of tlie piotec 
tion, 'imperfect indeed, but by no means nugatory, which the law afforded 
tO.innocence ‘ Unhappily they took a veiy different course Unscrupulous 
and hot-headed chiefs of the party formed and discussed schemes of resist- 
ance, and were heard, if not with approbation, yet with the show of ac 
quiescence, by much better men tlian themselves It was proposed that 
tiiere should be simultaneous insurrections in London, in Cheshire, at Bris- 
tol, and at Newcastle Communications were opened witli the discontented 
Presbyterians of Scotland, who w ere suffenng under a tyranny such as Eng- 
land, in the worst tunes, had never knowai While the leaders of the oppo-' 
sition thus revolved plans of open rebellion, but were still restrained by fears 
or scruples from taking any decisive step, a design of a very different kind 
avas meditated by some of their accomplices To fierce spints, unre- 
strained by principle, or maddened by fanaticism, it seemed that to ivaylay 
and jnutder the King and h» brodier %vas tlie shortest and surest way^of^ 
vindicating the Protestant religion and the liberties of England A place and 
a time were named , and the details of the butchery were fiequently discussed, 
if not definitely arranged This scheme was known but to few, and was con- 
cealed with especial care from the upright and humane Russell, and -from 
Monmouth,-who, though not a mah of delicate conscience, would have re 
'coiled with horror from the guilt of pamcide. Thus there were two plots, 
one wnthin the other The object of the gieat Wing plofwas to raise the 
nation m arms against the government The lesser plot, commonly called the 
Rye House Plot, m'lvhich only a few desperate men were concerned, had 
-for its object the assassination of tlie King and of the heir presumptive 
' ?oth plots were soon discovered Cowardly, traitors hastened to save 
themselves, by divulging all, and more than 'all, that had passed m the deh- 
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herations of ilie pirt> 1 hat only a minoniy of those nho medit-it d 
neieetioM resistance had admitted into their minds the thought of ississiiia- 
"viite ton 1® established , but, as the two conspiracies ran into eacli 
!.pincics, other, It M as not difficult foi the government to c infonnd tliem to 
gelhcr 1 he just indignation cxc,ted by the R>e House Plot u as extended 
for a time to the avhole Whig body the hing w as non at liberty to exact 
soeriiyot aengeance for jcai-sofrestramt and humiliation Shaftesbury, 
thfe(.o»em indeed, had escaped the fate uhich his manifold perfidj had well 
deserved Hchad seen thatthenun of liis party \\ as at hand, hadln 
xam endeavoured to mahe his peace vvilh the royal brotl ers, had fled to Hoi 
land, and had died there, under the generous protection of a gov emment which 
hchad cruelly v\ ronged Monmouth tlirew himself athisfathcr's fcctandfound 
mercy, but soon gav c new offence, and tfioiight it prudent to go into a oluntary 
exile. Essex penshed by Ins own hand in the Tower llussell, who appears 
to liav e been guilty of no offence falling within the definition of high treason, 
and Sidney, of whose guilt no legal evidence could be produced, were lie 
headed m defiance of law and justice Russell died v\ ith the fortitude of a 
Christian, Sidney w itli the fortitude of a Stoic Some acliv e politicians of 
meaner rank were sent to the gallows Many quitted the country' Numc 
rous prosecutions for misprision of treason, for libel, and for conspiracy were 
instituted Com ictions w ere obtained w itliout difficulty from Tory juries, and 
rigorous punishments w ere inflicted by courtly judges \V itli these criminal 
proceedings w ere joined cn il proceedings scarcely Jess formidable Actions 
were brought against persons who had defamed the Duke of York , and 
damages tantamount to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment w ere dfemaiided 
by the plaintiff, and w lUiout diffiailty obtained The Court of King’s Bench 
pronounced that the franchises of the City of London were forfeited to the 
Seizure of crown Flushed w illi this great victorv, the gov eminent proceeded , 
charten. to -xttack the Constitutions of other corporations which were 
governed by Whig officers, and winch had been m the habit of returning 
Whig members to Parliament Borough after borough w as compelled to 
surrender its privileges , and new charters were granted whicli gave the 
ascendency every where to the lories 

These proceedings, however reprehensible, had yet the semblance of 
legality 1 hey were also accompanied by an act intended to quiet the 
uneasiness with which many loyal men looked forward to the accession of 
a Popish sovereign The Lady Anne, younger daughter of tlie Duke of 
\ork by his first wife, was mairicd to George, a prince of the orthodox 
House of Denmark The Tory gentry and cdeigy might now flattei them* 
selves that the Church of England had been effectually secured without any 
violation of the order of succession The King and the heir presumptive 
were nearly of the same age Both were approaching the decline of life 
The Kmg’s health was good It was fherefoic probable that James, if Jie 
1 ever came to the throne, would have but a short reign Beyond his reign 
there was the gratifying prospect of a long senes of Protestant sovereigns 
- The liberty of unlicensed pnnting was of little or no use to the vanquished ^ 
parly , for the temper of judges and juries was such that no wnter whom ^ 
the government prosecuted for a libel had any chance of escaping The 
dread of punishment therefore did all that a censorship could have done 
Meanwhile, the pulpits resounded with harangues against the sin of rebel- 
lion 1 he treatises m which Filmermamtamed that hereditarj despotism 
was the form of government ordained by God, and that limited monarchy 
was a pernicious absurdity , had recently appeared, and bad been favourably 
^received by a large.section of the Tory party liie University of' Oxford, 
on the very day on which Russell was put to death, adopted by a solemn 
V public act these strange doctrines, and ordered the pohtical works of 
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Duchamn, Milton, and Baxter to be pnbhcly burned in the couit of tlic 
Schools 

Thus emboldened, the Kmsi at length ventured to oieratcpthe bounds 
T\hich he Ind during some years observed, and to violate the plain lettcrof 
the Ian The Ian n as that not more than three 3 ears should pass betn een 
the dis'ohjng of one Parliament and the convoking of another But, when 
three 3ears had elapsed after the dissolution of the Parharaeiu which sate at 
Oxford, no w nts were issued for an election 1 h s infraction of the consti* 
tution was tin. more reprehensible, because the King had little reason to fear 
ameetnig w ilh a new House of Commons 'I he counties w ere senerally on 
his side , and man) hoioiiqhs m winch the Whigs had latcl) held swa3 had 
been «o remodelled that thev were certain to return none but courtiers 

In a short time the law was again aiolalctl in order to gratify the lJukc of 
York Tliat prince was, parll3’ on account of his religion, and influence 
partly on account of the sternness and harshness of Ins natuie, so rjuLcnr 
unpopular that it bad been thought necessary to keep him out of lo* 
sight w hile the Exclusion Bill w as befoie Parliament, lest his appeannee 
should give an advantage to thepaitv which was simgglmg to deprive him 
ofliis birthright He Tiad therefore been sent to govern bcotland, where 
the savage old tv rant Laudeidale was sinking into the grave Even I^ii- 
derdale was now outdone nie administration of T'nncs was marked hy 
odious laws, b} barbarous pumshmenls, and by judgments to the iniquity of 
which even that age ftirnlshed no parallel The Scottish Pnvy Council had 
pow cf to put state prisoners to the question But the sight w as so dreadful 

that, as soon as the boots appeared, even the most servile and hard-liearlcd 
courtiers hastened out of the chamber 1 he board w as sometimes quite 
deserted , and it was at length found necessary to make an order that the 
members should keep their scats on such occasions The Duke of York, 
it was remarked, seemed to take pleasure in the spectacle w hicli some of the 
worst men then living were unable to contcmplaic without pity and horroi 
lie not onlv came to Conned when the torture v\ as to be inflicted, but 
w Itched tilt agonies of tlie sufferers with tint sort of interest and compla* 
cency w nh which men observ c a cunous expenment m science Thus he em- 
ployed himself at Edinburgh, till the event of the conflict betw ecu the court 
and the Whigs was nolongir doubtful He then returned to England but 
he was still excluded by Uie lest Act from all public employment , nor did 
the King at fiiM think it safe to \ lolatc a statute w hieh the great majority of 
Ins most loynl suhjcctb regarded as one of the chief securities of their reli- 
gion and of their civil rights When, hovvever, it appeared, /rom a suc- 
cession of tiials, that the nation had patience to endure almost anything 
that the government had courage to do, Charles ventured to disjiense with 
the law in Ins brother’s fav our. 1 he Duke again took liis seat in the Coun- 
cil, and resumed the direction of naval affaiis 

These hicachca of the constitution excited, 'it is true, some ^murmurs 
among the moderate Tones, and were not unanimously approved 
even by Ihc King’s mmistera Halifax m particular, no\v a Mai- imicuiij 
quess and Lord Pnvy Seal, had, from the vciy' day on which the 
T ones had by his help gained the ascendant, begun to turn Whig As soon 
as the Exclusion Bill had been thrown out, he had pressed ilie House of 
IwOrds to make prov ision against tlie danger to which, in the next reign, the 
liberties and religion of the nation might he exposed He now saw with 
alarm the violence of that reaction which was, in no small measure, his own 
w ork vllc did not try to conceal tht scorn vv Inch he felt foi the servile doc- 
trines of the University of Oxford He detested the French alliance He 
disapproved of the long intermission of Parliaments, He regretted the se- 
ven y with which the vanquished party was treated He who, when tin. 
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■\Vliigs Tiverc prcdoimmnt, bad \cntun:d to pionounac Stafford not giulty, 
ventiued, when tliej ^^ere>anquished and helpless, to intercede for Russell 
At one of the last councils which Charles held a remarkable scene took 
place 'Fhc charter of Massachusetts had been forfeited A question arose 
how, for the future, the colony should be governed The general opinion of 
the board was that the whole power, legislatise as well os cxccutHe, should 
abide in the crown Halifax took the opposite side, and aigued avith great 

energy against absolute monarchy, and in favour of representative govern* 
ment It was in vain, he said, to think that a popiilation, sprang from the 
English stock, and animated by English feelings, would long bear to be de- 
yiriv ed of English institutions Life, he citdaitncd, w ould not be w orth hav- 
ing inacountry whdrchbertyandpropertywcre at the mercy of one despotic 
master 1 he Duke of York was greatly incensed by tins language, and 
represented to his brother the danger of retaining moflicc a man who 
appeared to be infected with all the worst notions of Marvell and Sidney 
borne modem writers have blamed Halifax for continuing in the ministiy 
vvhllehedisapprovcd-of the manner in which both domestic and foieign affairs 
were conduct^ But tins censure is unjust Indeed, it is to be remarked 
that the word ministry, m the sense m w liicli vv c use it, vv os then nnknow n,* 
The thmg itself did not exist , for it belongs to an age m vvhicli parhamen- 
taty gov ernment is fully established At present the chief servants of the 
crovv n form one body They are undeistood to be on terms of fnendly con 
- iidchec vvath each other, and to agree as to the main pnnciples on which the ' 
executive admitiistralion ought to be conducted If a slight difference ot 
opinion arises among them, it is easily compromised but, if one of them dif 
fers from the rest on a vnlal point, it is his duty to icsign While hcTCtams 
his office, he is held responsible ev cn for steps vv Inch he has tried to dissuade 
Ins colleagues from taking In the seventeenth century, the heads of the 
V anous branches of thcadministnitiott were bound togetherm no such partner 
ship Each of them was accountable for his own acts, for the use which he 
. made of.lns own official seal, for the documents which he signed, for the 
council which he gave to the King No statesman was held answcnhle foi 
' whatlichad not himself done, or induced others to do If he took care not 
to be the agent in v hat vv os vv rong, and if, when consulted, he recommended 
what was right, 'he was blameless It would have been tliought Strange 
scrapnlosilv in him to quit his post, because his advice as to matters not 
strictly within his own dcpai tment was not taken by his master , to leav e the 
Hoard of Adminltw, for example, because the finances were lit disorder, or 
the Board ofTreasitiy because the foreign relations of the kingdom were in 
an unsatisfactory stale It was,' therefore, bv no means unusual to *!ec m 
high office, at the sanivetimc, men who avowedly differed from one another 
''s widely os ever PultcVney differed from Walpole, or Tox from Pitt < 

The moderate and cdmstitutional counsels of Halifax were timidly and 
Pwr feebly secondetK by Francis North, Lord Guildford, vvhohad Jalely 
’ been made 1 ecy^r of the Great Seal The character of Guddford 

has been drawn at fiill len^h bv his brother Roger Nortli, a most mtolcimt 
lotj, a most affected -and iqcdantic writer, hut a vigilant observer of all 
those mimitc inrcumstanccs vvyjnch throw light on the dispositions of mem ^ 
n IS remarkable that the biogisipher, though he was under the influence of 
the Wrongest frattmal partnlitV' and though he was cv idently aiiMons" to 
^-y^produci. a flaticnng likeness, was tunable to portraylhe Lord Keeper otlmr- 
■■ ' T most Ignoble of nrpankmd Yet the mtclicct of Guildford 

E^cot, ins pivificiency in letters and science respect- 
' ' ^5J*'s«S-illearamgmorethaba respectable Ills faults were selfish 
„ ovvarJict, and meanness lleY was not insensible to the powdr of 

* Nortli’snAijaicn, 65, 
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fc.m'tel>ca«t}, nor i^erSc fiom «\cc<?sr in wine Ytt neither v me nor beaut) 
could ever seduce the cautious and fnigal libcitine, even in hiss earliest >outli, 
^ into one ht of indiscreet generosity Though of noble descent, he rose in 
ins profession hj pajing ignominious homage to nil who possessed influ- 
ence in the courts He became Chief Justice of tlie Common Pleas, and as 
such was party to some of the foulest judicial miurders recorded m our his- 
tory He had sense enough to perceii e from the first that Oites and Bedloe 
were impostors but the Parliament and the counti)' were groatlj c\citcd 
the goiernment had jielded to the pressure and North was not a man to 
risk a good place for the sake of justice and humamt) . Accordingly, w hile 
he w as in secret draw mg up a refutation of the whole romance of the Popish 
plot, iic declared in public that tlie truth of the storj was as plain as the 
sumnheasen, and was not ashamed to browbeat, from the scat of judg'' 
nient, tlic unfortunate Roman CaUiohcs who were arraigned before him for 
their li\cs He had at length reached the highest post in tin. law But a 
Jawjcr, who, after many years desoted to professional lalionr, engages in 

f tohtics for the first time at an advanced period of life, seldom distinguishes 
iimscif as a statesman , and Guildford was no eaccplion to the general 
rule lie was indeed so sensible of Ins deficiencies that he never attended 
the meetings of Ins colleagues on foreign alTnirs Even on questions relat- 
ing to Ins oa\n profession his opinion had less weight at the Council board 
than that of an) man who has ever held the Great Seal Such as his in- 
fluence was, however, he used it, as far as he dared, on the side of llio laws 
The chief opponent of -Halifax was Lawrence ll)de, who had reccnlh 
been created I^tI of Rochester Of all Tones, Rochester was tlie most 
intolerant and uncompromising The moderate members of his part) com- 
plained that the whole jiatronage of the Treasury, while he was First Ccimnns. 
sioncr there, went to noisy zealots vvhosc only claim to promotion was that 
they wereaJwav&dnnkmg confusion to \\'higgcry,andliglitmgbonfnes to burn 
UicEvdusion Bdl Ibe Duke of \ ork, pleiscd with a spint whicli so much 
resembled his owai, supported his brothcr-in-lniv passionately and obstinately 
Ibe attempts of the rival ministers to surmount and supplant each other 
kept the court in incessant agitation Halifax pressed Jie King to summon 
a Parliament, to grant a general amnest), to depme the Duke of \ ork of 
all share m the government, toiccall Monmouth from banishment, to break 
With Lewis, and to form a close union with Holland on tin. pnnaplcs of 
the Tnplc Alliance 1 he Duke of \ ork, on the other hand, dreaded thc 
mcetmg of a Parliament, regarded tlie vanquished Y higs w lUi undiminished 
hatred, still flattered himself that the de-ign formed fourteen j cars before 
at Hover might be accomplished, daily represented to his brother the impro- 
priety of sulfcring one w ho w as at heart a Republican to hold the Pnv) Seal, 
and strongly recommended Rochester for the great place of Lord Treasurer 
Y’lnle the two factions were struggling, Godolphin, cautious, silent, '■nd 
1 ibonous, obscrv ed a ncutrabla betw ecn them Sunderland, vv ilh Ins usini 

restless perfid), mtngued against them both He h-’d been turncrl oat of 
ofiice m di^race for having voted m favour of the Evclus.oa Bill, bat li->d 
raiidc Ins peace b) emplov mg the good ufiices of the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and 1^ crmmng to the Duke of York, and vvns once more rean of State- 

Nor vvas. Lew is negligent or inactive Everything at tJrt moment 
favoured Ins designs. He had nothing to apprehend frem the rcrcyer 
German empire, which was then contending against tl c Turks on *'*''‘*' 
tl cHiamibe. Holland co dd not, unsupported, vxn<ure to opposehnn He 
was therefore at hhert) to indulge hi« ambUion and insolence vvghont re- 
straint, lie seized Strasburg, tZ^onrlrvv, I-uxcmburg He ex''c*cd from 
the Tcpiil In- of Genoa the most bumiliatmg sabnissions, 11 e p owe- of 
France at lint tine te'^ched a higher j oirt tl'an it «,er bdbre or ever after 
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attained, ditnng the ten centuries which separated the reign of Charlemagne 
from th6 reign of Napoleon It was not easy to say where her acquisitions 
would stop, if only England could be kept in a state of vassalage 1 he first 
object of the court of Versailles was therefore to prevent the calling of a 
Parliament and the reconciliation of English parties For tins end bribes, 
promises, and menaces were unsparingly employed. Charles was sometimes 
allured by the hope of a subsidy, and sometimes frightened by being told 
that, if he convoked the Houses, the secret articles of the treaty of Dover 
should be published Sci era! Pnvy Councillors avere bought , and attempts 
were made to buy Halifax, but in vam When he had been found incor- 
ruptible, all the art and influence of the French embassy were emplojed to 
drive him fi om office but his polished wit and his x arious accomplislimenls 
had made him so agreeable to his master, that the design failed * 

Halifax was not content mth standing on the defensiie He openly ac 
cused Rochester of mah etsalion An inquiry took place It appeared that 
forty thousand pounds had been lost to the public by the mismanagement 
of the First Lord of the Treasury . In consequence of this discovery he w os 
not only forced to relinquish his hopes of the white staff, but was removed 
from the direction of the finances to the more dignified but less lucrative 
and important post of Lord President “ I have seen people kicl ed dow n 
stairs," said Halifax , “ but my Lord Rochester is the first person that I 
ever saw kicked up stairs " Godolphin, now a peer, became First Com 
missioner of the Treasury 

Still, however, the contest continued The event depended whollj on 
State of the will of Charles and Charles could not come to a decision 
ihe'»urt“ perplexity he promised everything to everybody Hew ould 

flfcinrice Stand by h nnce he would break wuh France he would never 
attiietmio j^eet another Parliament he would order writs for a Pailiamcnt 
<itauv to be issued without delay He assured the Duke of York that 
Halifax should be dismissed from office, and Halifax that the Duke shouhl 
be sent to Scotland In public he affected implacable lesentment against 
Monmoutli, and in private convejed to Monmouth assurances of unalteiable 
affection How long, if the King's life had been protracted, his hesitation 
would have lasted, and what would have been his resolv e, can only be con- 
jectured Early in the year 1685, while hostile parties were anxiously 
awaiting his determination, he died, and a new scene opened In a few 
months the excesses of the government obliterated the impression which 
had been made on the public mind by the excesses of the opposition The 
violent reaction which had laid the Whig party prostrate was followed by 
a still more violent reaction in the opposite diiection , and signs not to be 
mistaken indicated that the great conflict between the prerogatives of the 
Crown and the privileges of the Parliament, was about to be brought to a 
final issue 


CHAPTER III 

I INTEN D, in this chapter, to give a description of the state in w hich England 
was at the time when the crown passed fiom Charles the Second to Ins brother 

* Lord Preston, who was envoj at Pans, wrote thence to Halifax as follows — ” I find 
that 1 our lordship ties still under the same misfortune of being no favourite to this court 
and Monsieur Barilion dare not do i ou the honour to shine upon v ou, since his master 
fronneth i^ey know verj well }our lordship’s qualifications which make them fear, 
and consequentfy Inte you and be assured, iw lord, if all their strength can send you 
to Rufibrd, It shall be employed for that end Iwo thm^ I hear, they particularly object 
againstyoti yoursecreey and your bcingmcapable ofbeing corrup ed Againstthesc 
two things I know they have declared " The date of the letter is October j, x s 1683 
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Such a dc^cnption, composed from scantj and dispersed matcrnl«, must 
necessarily be scrj imperfect Yclitmaj perhaps correct some false notions 
which would make the subsequent narratne unmtelliijiblc or uninstructive 
Ifwcw'ould stud> with profit the histoiy of our ancestors, we must be 
constantly on our guard ngamst that delusion av Inch the well known names 
of families, places, and offices naturally produce, and must nca cr forget that 
the country of a\ Inch w e read w as aatry different country from that in which 
wc liie In cveiy txpenniental science there is a tcndcnca towards per- 
fection In cvtiy human being there is a ai ish to ameliorate liis own ton- 
dition These two pnnciples haac often sufficed, eicn wlitn counteracted 
b> gicat public calamities and by bad mstilntions to carrj cia ilisation mpidl} 
forward No ordinary misfortune, no ordinary misgoaernment, anil do so 
much to make a nation wretched, ns the constant progress of phj sical know - 
ledge, and the constant effort of caerj man to better himself w ill do to make 
a nation piospcrous It has often been found that profuse expenditure, 
hcavy^taxation, absurd commercial restncuons, corrupt tribunals, disastrous 
avals, '"seditions, persecutions, conflagrations, inundations, have not been 
able to deslioy capital as fast as tlie exertions of pnaate citizens haac been 
able to create it It can easily be pioacd that, in our ow n land, the national 
aiealth has, during at least six cenluncs, been almost uninterruptedly m- 
cieasing , that it avas greater under the Tudors than under the Plantagcnets , 
that ifc a\ as greater under the Stuarts than under the Tudors , that, m spite 
of battles, sieges, and confiscations, itaaas greaiei on the day of the Kcstoi- 
ation than on the day aahen the I^ng Parliament met , that, m spue of 
maladministiation, of extras agance, of public bankruptcy, of tavo costly and 
unsuccessful aaars, of llic pestilence and of the fire, it aaas greater on the day 
of the death of Charles the Second than on the day of his Restoration Tins 
progiess, baaing continued during many ages, became at length, about the 
middle of llie ciglitecnlli Centura', poitenlou'-ly lapid, and has proceedtHi, 
duting the nineteenth, aailh accelerated aclociiy In consequence paitly of 
oui geogiaphical and partly of our moral position, aae haac, during scacial 
genemlions, licen exempt from cads aahieh liaae elsewhere impeded the 
efforts and destroyed the fruits of industry While caery part of the Con- 
tinent, fromiloscow to Lisbon, has been the theatre of bloody and dcaas- 
laiing avars no hostile standard has been seen here but as a tropha \\ hile 
leaoluttons haac taken place all around us, our goaernment has neaer once 
been subverted by violence During more than a liundrcd atars theic has 
been m our island no tumult of suflicicnt importance to be called an insur- 
rection , nor has the law been once bonie down cither by popular finy or 
by legal lyrannv public credit has been lield sacred the administration of 
justice has been pure caen nv, tunes which might by IZnglishmcn be justly 
callctl call times, aae haae enjoyed aa hat almost eacra other nalion in the 
aaorld would haac considered as* an ample measure of civil and religious fice- 
dom Pa cry man has felt entire confidence that the state would protect 

h,m in the possession of what had bean earned by bis ilihgeiiee and hoarded 
ha his selfdenial Under the licmgnant influence of peace and bberty, 
science has flourished, and has been applied to practical purjioses on a scale 
neaei bcfoi-e Ivnoaaai Ihe consequeno* is that a change to aaliith 

the histoiy of the old aaorld furnishes no parallel lias taken place c 5 u«ni.cio 
m our country Could the Fngland of 16S5 lx?, by some magical 
process, set before our ea cs, aa e should not know one landscape m 
nhuiuhcd or one building in ten thousand ihecointiy gentleman aa mild 
not Tceogmse his oaa n fields 1 he inhabitant of the toaaai avoald not reccg 
nisc his oaa n street Da cry thing has been changed, but the great features of 
n via, re, and a few massia e and durable aa orl s of human art We might find 
out Snowdon and W'lndcnncre, the Cheudar Cliffs and IJcacha Head e 
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might find outheic and there a Norman minster, oca castle which witnessed 
the wars of the Roses But, wth such rare exceptions, everything would be 
'strange to us Many thousands of square miles which are now nch com 
land and meadows, intersected by green hedgerows, and dotted with villages 
and pleasant country scats, would appear as moors overgroim with furze, or 
fens abandoned to wild ducks We should see straggling huts built of wood 
and covered with thatch, where jve mow see manufactunng toivns and sea- 
ports renowned to the farthest ends of the world The'capital itself would 
shrink to dimensions not much exceeding those of its present suburb on the 
south of the Thames Notlcss Strange to us w ould bethegarband manners 6f 
the people, the furniture and the equipages, the intenorof the shops and dw ell- 
ings Such a change in the slate of a nation seems to be at least as well entitled 
to die notice of a historian ns any cliange of the dynasty or of the mihistiy * 
One of the- first objects of an inquirer, who wishes to form a'correct notion 
Population community at a given timi^ must be to ascertain of 

ortneiaiid how many persons that community then consisted Unfortunately 
In 1685. popuj-^^tioii of England itt 1685 cannot be ascertained with perfect 

accuracy For no great state had tlien adopted the wasc course of penodi 
cally numbering the people All men were left to conjecture for them- 
selves, and, as they generally conjectured without examining facts, and 
under the influence of strong passions and prejudices, their guesses were 
often ludicrously absurd Even intelligent Londoners ordinarily talked of 
London as containing several millions of souls It was confidently^ asserted 
by many that, dunng the thirty-five years which had elajpsed between the 
accession of Charles the First and the Restoration, the population of the city 
had increased -by two milboiis+ Even while the ravages of the plague and 
fire were recent, it was the fashion to say that the capital still hadamilIton~ 
and a half of inhabitants J Some persons, disgusted by these exaggera- 
tions, ran violently into the opposite extreme Thus Isaac Vossius, a man of 
undoubted parts and learning, strenuouslymamlained that there w,cre only tivo 
millions of human beings m England, Scotland, and Ireland taken togethei § 
"We are not, how ever, left w ithout the means of correcting tlie wold blnn- 
ders into which some minds were burned by national vanity, and others by 
a morbid love of paradox There are extant three computations which 
seem to be entitled to peculiar attention They are entirely independent 
of each other they proceed on different principles , and jet there is little 
difference m the results , , 

One of these computations was made in the year 1696, by Grigory 
King, Lancaster herald, a political anthmctician of great acuteness and 
judgment The basis of his calailations was the number of houses returned 
m 1690 by the officeis who made-tlie last collection of the hearth monej 
The conclusion at whidi he arrived was, that the population of England 
was nearly five millions and a half || 


* Bunng tlic interval winch has elapsed since this chapter vms wailtcn, England has 
continued to advance rapidly in material pn^pemi 1 have left wv lext nuirly as it 
oncmally stood hiit I have added a fen notes whidi may enable the reader to form some 
notion of the progress which has been made dnnng the fast nine years and in general, 

1 would desire him to renicmberthat there is scarcely a distnet which is not more popu 
tons or a source of wealth which is not more productiiC at present than in 1848 (1857 ) 
t ObwrvationSon the Bills of Mortality, by Ciptain John Graunt (Sir 'WilliamPetty), 
chap XI _ 

i t She doth coniprcliciid 

fall fifteen hundred thousand which do spend 
Their days within ’’—Great Britain sBeanty 1671 

i Isaac Vossius, BeMagnitudine Urbiora Sinarum, 1685 Vossius, as we Icam from *?t' 
Evremond, talked on this subject odenerand longer than fashionable circles cared to listen 
11 King’s TCatuial’and Political Observations, 1696' This valuable treatise "which ought 
to he read as the author wrote it, and not as garbled by Davenant, will he found in some 
editions of Chalmer^’Estimato. 
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\l)out tlic ‘!ame time, Kinij Wilhim the Tlurtl was acMrous to ascertain 
t]ie comparative strength of the religions sects into rv Inch thecominun t) was 
dnided An inquiry was instituted, and reporte were Jaid before him from 
idl tlie dioceses of the realm According to lln^ reports, the number of Ins 
English subjects must base been allout nsemilhon two hundred thousand * 

Lastlj, in our oivn dajs, Mr Fmlaison, an actuarj'of eminent skill, 
subjected the ancient parochial it^isters of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials, to all the tests i«liich the modem improiemcnts in statistical 
science enabled him to appl) His opinion was, that, at the close of the 
scscnttentli cciilurj, the population of ^England was a little under fisc 
mtllton fwo Imndn-d thousand souls + 

Of these three estimates, framed wiUiout concert bs tnRercnl persons from 
different sets of materials, the Inghcst, w Inch is that of King, docs not 
exceed the lowest, which is that of Fmlaison, by one twelfth AVe maj, 
therefore, wath confidence, pronounce that, wlien James the Second reigned, 
England contained between fi\c million and ii\e million fisc hundred 
thousand inhabitants On the \cty highest supposition, she then had less 
tiian one third of her present population, and less than three times the 
population which is now collected in her gigantic capital 

1 he uicTcasc of the people has been great m cverj part of the kingdom, 
but genei-all) much greater in the northern than in the southern incitw 
sliires. In tnilli, a large part of the conntiy bejond Trent wa*^ hiJSn*’" 
down to tJie eighteenth century, in a state of barbarism Pliy* ju«etm 
sical and moral causes had concurred to present cisihsat on from o,wintU 
sjircadingto that region The nir was inclement, the soil was 
generally such as required skilful and mdustnons cuUnation , and there 
eould be little skill or industry m a tract which aras often tlie theatre of 
war, and whieh, eaen when there was nominal peace, was constantly 
desolated by bands of Scottish marauders Eefore the union df the two 
llritwh crowais nnd long after that union, there was as great a diffeTcncc 
between Middlesex and Northumberland as there now is lietwcen Maxsa- 
chiisclts awl the settlements of lno'« squatters who, far to the west of the 
hlessis'-ippi administer a rude justia* with the nfie and the dagger In the 
reign of Charles tlie *5ccond, the traces left by ages of slaughter and pillage 
were distinctly perceptible, many' miles south of the Tweed, in the face of 
the country and m the lawless manners of the people 'Ibcrc was still a 
large class of mosstroopeis, whose calling was to plunder dwellings and to 
lb lie away whole herds of cattle It was found necessary, ‘«oon after the 
Restoration, to enact laws of great seicnty for the prcicntion of these oiU- 
nges The magistrates of Northnmberland* ''nd Cumberland w ere authonsetl 
to raise bands of armed men for the defence of properta •'ii 1 ouler , and 
pioM'-lon was made for meeting the expense of these leaacs bi local tax- 
Jion^ The panshes were required to keep bloodhounds for the purpose 
of hunting the freebooters Afany old men who were In mg in the middle 
of ilie cighle*euth century could well rcmeralier the time a-hen those 
fc-ocions dogs were common § Yet, c\en with sudi auxilianes, it was 
often found ^impossiljlc to track the robbers to their retreats -"reong Uichills 
and niorasscs! For the geography of that a. dd countn ai as a era imperfectly 
knowai Eacn after the accession of George theTIii*fl. the path oacr the 
fells from llcrrov dale to Raacnglas was. sail a scc'xt carefully kept by ilic 
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dilesmcn, some of whom had probably in their \outh escaped from the 
piirsnit of justice by that road * The seats of^the gentry and the larger 
farmhouses were fortified Oxen were penned at night beneath the oicr- 
hanging battlements oftlie residence, which was known by the name of the 
Peel Tlie inmates slept wath arms at their sides. Huge stones and boil 
ing water wrere in readiness to crush and scald the plunderer who might 
\enture to assail die little garrison No traveller \eiitured into that countiy 
avithont makinghis will The Judges on circuit, with the whole body of 
barristers, attorneys, clerks, and sening men, rode on horseback from New* 
casdeto Carlisle, armed and escorted by a stioiig guard under the command 
of the Shenffs It was necessary to cany provisions , for the country was 
a wilderness which afforded no supplies’ The spot where the caialcadc 
halted to dine, under an immense oak, is not yet forgotten The irregular 
Mgotir with which criminal justice was administe^ shocked observers 
whose lives had been passed in more tranqml distncts Junes, animated by 
hatred and by a sense of common danger, convacted housebreakers and 
cattle stealers with the promptitude of a court martial m a mutiny , and the 
convicts were humed hv scores to the gallows + Within the memory of 
some whom tins generation has seen, the sportsmen who wandered in 
pursuit of game to the sources of the Tyne found the heaths round Keeldar 
Castle peopled bv a race scarcely less "savage than the Indians of California, 
and heard with surprise the half naked w omen chaunting a wild measure, 
while the men with brandished dirks danced a war dance J 

Slowlv and with difficulty peace was established on the 1 older In the 
tram of peace came industry and all the arts of life 'Meanwhile it was 
discoveretl that the regions north of the Trent possessed m their coal beds 
a source of wealth far more precious than the gold mines of Peru It vros 
found that, in tlie neighbourhood of these beds, almost every manufacture 
might be most profitably carried on A constant stream of emigrants 
began to roll northward It appeared by the returns of 1841 that tlie 
ancient arclncpiscopal province of \ork contained two sevenths of the 
population of England At the tune of the Revolution that province vios 
believed to contain only one seventh of tlie population § In Lancashire 
the number of inhabitants appears to have increased ninefold, while 111 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northamptonshire it has hardly doubled 1 ) 

Of the taxation vve can speak with more confidence and precision than 
Revenue of the population The revenue of England, when Charles the 
lait^ Second died, was small when compared with the resources which 
she even then po^sesved, or with the sums which were raiswl by the go 
V emmenls of the neighbouring countnes. It had, from the time of the Keslo 
ration, been almost constant^ increasing yet it was little more than three- 
fourths of the revenue of tlie United Provinces, and was hardly one fifth of 
the revenue of France 

Tlie most importanthcad oT receipt wros ll e evuse, which, in the lost year 
of the reign of Charles, produced five hundred and eighty five thousand 
pounds, clear of all deductions The net proceeds of the customs amount c<l _ 
in the same y car to liv e hundred and thirty thousand pounds Tlicsi. burdens 
did not lie very heavy on the nation The taxon chimneys, though less 
productive, called forth far louder murmurs The discontent excited by 

■* Gfaj i Journal o^a. Tou-'ia the Latos 0 « 3, ^769 

t Xonhs Ltfeof Gtnldrord Huicliinson s Hislot) Cuw’l’srland i>ans1iofBt3mptoii 

* Scolt s Journal, Oct. 7, 1657 m htv life bj Mr LocUb-ire 

I Dalrj irp e. Appendix to Van II Cool* I Tbe returns of the hearth money lead 
to nearly the sane conclusion. The hearths m the province of t orl. were not a sixth 
of the hearths of Lnsland 

I 1 do not of course, pretend to stnet accuracy here but 1 believe that uboever wall 
Uihe the trouble to compare tbe last returns of hearth ironej in the reien of Wdliam the 
Th nl watli the census of 1841, wa I come to a coocIus.on no very diflerent from mine 
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direct imposts is, indeed, almost always out of proportion to the qunnlily of 
'moncx whidi thcx bring into the Excbeqner , and the tax on chimne)s was, 
ex en among direct imposts, peculiarly odious for it could be lex led only by 
moms of domiciliarj xnsits , and of such x isits the English hax e alw aj s been 
impatient to a degree which the people of other countnes can but famtly 
conceixe The poorer householders were frequently unable to pay their 
hearth monc) to the day When this happened, tlieii furniture xvas distrained 
wiihout nierc^' for the tax was farmed , and a farmer of taxes is, of all 
creditors, proxerbially the most rapacious The collectors were loudl} ac- 
cused of performing their unpopular duty xxith liarahness and insolence It 
xxas said that, as soon ns they 'appeared at tlic threshold of a cottage, the _ 
children began to xx ail, and the old w omen ran to hide their eartlienxvare Nay, 
the single bed of a poor family had sometimes been earned away and sold 
I he net annual receipt from this tax xxas tx\ o hundred thousand pounds * ' 
When to the three great sources of income xxhidi haxe been mentioned x\ e 
add the royail domains, then far more extensix e than at present the 6fst fruits 
and tenths w-hicli had not yet been surrendered to the Church, the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster, the forfeitures, and the fines, xie shall find that the 
xxhole annual rexeiiue of the crown may be fairly estimated at about fourteen 
hundred tliousand poiin^ Of this rex enue part was hereditary the rest 
had been' granted to Charles for hfc , and he was at liberty to lay out the 
xxhole exactly as he thought fit Whatexcr he could saxe by retrenching 
from the expenditure of the public departments xx'as an addition to his pnxy 
purse Of the post ofhee more XX ill hereafter be said The profits of that 
establishment had been appropnated by Parliament to the Dule of York 
The King’s xexenue xxas, or rather ought to haxe been, chaiged with the 
paxanent of alxmt eighty thousand pounds a year, the interest of the sum 
iraudulcntly detained in the Exchequer by the Cabal AMiile Danin xxas 
at the head of the finances, tlie creditors had receixed dixadends, though not 
xxath the stnet punctuahty of modem times but those xxho had succeeded 
^ him 'at the Treasury had been less expert, or less solicitous to maintain 
public faith Since tlie xictory won by the court oxer tlie Wings not a far- 
thing had been paid , and no redress was granted to the sufferers, tdl a new 
dynasty had been many years on the throne fliere can be no greater error 
than to imagine that the dexice of meeting the exigencies of the state by 
loans was imported into our island by William the Tliird What really 
dates from his reign is not the system of borroxxing, but the gstem of fund- 
ing From a penod of immemonal antiquity it had been the practice of 
ex uy English gox emment to contract debts W hat tlie Kex olution intro- 
duce xx-is the practice of honestly paying them + 


*iT)icrftare m the Pepjsnn Librar}> some ballads of that age on the chimney money 
I will gt%e a specimen or t« o — 

‘ The {food old dames -nhenmer thej the chimney tnan espied 
Unto their nooXsxhej haste aim} their pots mapipl.iiis hide, 

. There is not one old dame in ten and search the nadan Uirough 

Bnt; if} on talk of chimney men win spare a curse or tm.'* 


Again , 1-iXe plundering soldiers thq d enter the door 

And make a distress on the goods of the poor 
XX hile frighted poor children distractedly entd 
This no hing abated their insolent pndei 

In the Bnti<h Museum there arc doggrei xer es composed on the same subject and in 
the same spirit 

•Or ifthrouKhpoTCityitbe not paid 
V. rorcnielij lotcarnwa} (hesltig^le bed 
On ^hich tlie poor man rests his licnd 
At once deprit es hua of has rest and l>rcad.|^ 

1 taketHs o^rtumtj, the first which occurs, of acknowledging most cntcfully the 
find and liberil manner mwhch the Master nrd Vicemnster of Magdalene -Collece 
UnmbndM give me ncccss to the xmlinble collections of Pepx-s. 

X?' Ais fimncial statement will be fojnd in the Commons 

JouTials, xinrch x and March ao, t6Sg 
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By plundeting the public creditor, it was possible to make an income’ of " 
about fourteen hundred thousand pounds, with some occasional help from 
VeisaiUes, support the necessary charges of the goiemment and tlie wastcfiil ' 
expenditure of the court For that load which pressed most heavily oil the 
tmances of die gieat continental states was here scarcely felt In France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, armies, such as Henry the Fourth and Philip 
the Second had never employed in time of war, were kept up In the midst 
of peace fBastions and ravelins were everywhere nsing, constructed on 
pniiciples unknown to Parma and Spmola Stores of artiller} and ammuni- 
tion were accumulated, such as even Bichelieu, whom the preceding gene- 
ration had regarded as a worker of prodigies, would have pronounced fa- 
bulous No man could journey many leagues in those countries without 
hearing the drums of a regiment on march, or being challenged by the sen- 
Mihntj tmels on the drawbridge of a fortress In our island, on the con 

system. tTiry, it wos possiblc to livc long and to travel far, without being ^ 
once reminded, by any martial sight or sound, that the defence of nations 
had become a science and a calling The majority of Englishmen who were 
under twenty five years of -^e had probably nev er seen a company of regular ' 
soldiers Of the cities which, m the avil wnr, had valiantly repelled hostile 
ai mies, scarcely one was now capable of sustaining a siege The gates stood 
open night and day Ihe ditches were dry The ramparts had been suf 
fered to fall into decay, or were repaired only tliat the townsfolk might 
liave a pleasant walk on summer evenings Of the old baronial keeps many 
had been shattered by the camion of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay in heaps 
of rum, overgrown with ivy Those which remamed had lost their martial 
character, and were now ruial palaces of tlie aristocracy The moats wcic 
turned into preserves of carp and pike Ihe mounds were planted with 
fragrant shrubs, through vihich spiral walks ran up to summer houses 
adorned with mirrors and paintings * On the capes of the sea coask and. 
on many mland hills, were still seen tall posts, surmounted by barrels 
Olice those barrels had been filled with pitch Watchmen had been set 
round them m seasons of danger and, vi iihin a few hours after a Spamsh 
sail had been discovered in the Channel, or after a thousand Scottish moss 
troopers had crossed the Tweed the signal fires were blazing fifty miles off, 
and whole counties were rising in arms But many years had now elapsed 
since the beacons bad been lighted , and they were regarded ratlier as 
curious relics of ancient manners Oian as parts of a machinery necessary to 
the safety of the state + 

1 he only army which the law recognised was the militia. Tliat force had 
been remodelled by two Acts of Parliament passed shortly after the Resto-' 
ration Every man who possessed five hundred pounds a year derived from 
land, or sue thousand pounds of peisonal estate, w as bound to prov ide, equip, 
and pay at his ow n charge, one horseman Every man who had fifty pounds 
a year derived from land, or six hundred pounds of personal estate, was 
charged m like manner w ith one pikeman or musketeer Smaller proprietors 
were joined togedierin a kind of societj, for whudi our language does not 
affoid a special name, but which an Athcmanwould have callcda Synteleia, 
and each society was required to fumuh, according to its means, a Iioisc 
soldier or a foot soldier The whole aiumber of cavalry and infantry thus 
maintained was popularly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand 
men J - 

The King w as, bj the ancient constitution of the realm, and by the recent 
and solemn acknowledgment of both Houses of Parliament, the sole Cap- 

* See for evampte the picture of the mound at MvrlborouGh, in Stukelei's Itinetanum - 
Cunovum. t Chamberlavne's State of England z 68 ^ 

t i3&T4Car IT c. 3 15 Cair 11 c. 4, Chvmherlvyne's State of England, 1684 ' 
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tarn Gcnej al'of tliis large force The Lords Lieutenants and their Deputies 

hpifl the command under him, and appointed meetings for dnihiig and in- 
spection The time occupied-by such meetings, hou ever, u as not to exceed 
fourteen dal's in one year The Justices of the Peace were authorised to 
inflict slight penalties for breaches of discipbne* Of the ordmary cost no 
paftavas paid by the crown but,avhen the trambands weie txJled out 
against an enemy, then subsistence became a charge on the general rcienue 
of the stale, and diey avere subject to the utmost ngour of martial law 
Iherc avere those aalio looked on the mihtia aiith no friendly eje Men 
who nad travelled much on the Continent, aaho had man died at the 
stern precision avitli which every sentinel moved and spoke m Uie 
citadels built by Vauban, aaho had seen the mighty armies avhich pouied - 
alon^ all the loads of Germany to chase the Ottoman from the gates 
of Vienna, and avho" had been dazzled by the aacll ordered pomp of 
die household troops of Leavis, sneered much at the aaay m aahich 
the peasants of Devonshire and Yorkshire marched and a\ heeled, 
shouldered muskets and ported pikes The enemies of tlje liberties and 
religion of England looked with aversion on a force whicli could not, aaithoiit 
"extreme iisk, be employed against those liberties and that religion, and 
' missed no opportunity of throwing ridicule on the rustic soldiery* En- 
lightened patriots, when they contrasted tlicse rude lev ics with the battalions 
- whidi, m time of war, a few hours might bnng to the coast of Kent or 
Sussex, were forced to acknowledge that dangerous as it might be to keep 
up a permanent mihtary cstabhsliment, it might be more dangerous still to 
stake the honour and independence of the country on tlie result of a contest 
between ploughmen officeiedby Justices of the Peace, and veteran waniois 
led by Marshals of France In Parhament, however, it was necessary to 
express such opinions with some reserve , for the mditia was an mstitubon 
eminently popular Every reflection throw'n on it exated the mdignation of ' 
both tlie great paities in the state, and especially of that party which wais 
distinguished by peculiar zeal for monarchy' and for the Anglican Chiirdi 
-The array of the counties was commanded almost exclusively by Tory 
noblemen and gentlemen They were proud of tlieir mihtary rank, and 
considered an insult offered to the service to which they belonged as offered 
to themselves They were also perfectly aware that whatever was said 
against a imliba was said in favour of a standing army , and tlie name of 
standing army was hateful to them One such army had hdd dominion in 
England , and under that dominion the King had been murdered, the 
nobility degraded, the landed gentry plundered, the Church persecuted 
There was scarcely a rural grandee who could not tell a story of wrongs 
and insults suffered by himself, or by his father, at the hands of the parlia- 
mentary soldiers One old Cavalier had seen half his manor house blow n 
up The hereditary elhis of another had been hewn dowai A third could 
never go mto his parish church without being reminded by the defaced 
scut chcons and headless statues of his ancestry, that Oliver’s redcoats had once 
stabled their horses there. The consequence was that tliose v eiy "Royalist^ 
who were most ready to fight for the King tliemsclves, were the last persons 
whom he could venture to ask for the means of hiring regular troops 

* Dryden, in his Cv mon and Iphigenin expressed, with his usual keenness and energy, 
the senbments w hich had been fashionable among tbe sycophants of James the Second — 

* The countt} rings around with loud alaims, 

And rau in fields the rude militia stratms 
Mouths without hands maintained at rast expense 
Iitpcace a cluiige, in. war aweak defence. 

Stout once a month they march a blustering band, 

And ever, but in time of need at hand. 
jTIus nos the mom when issutni, on the guard 
Draun up in rank and fill. Uicy stood prepared ' 

Ofseenungormstomakeashortessay, t 
Then liastcn to fm drunl the business of the d.ay " - 
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CJnrlcs, liofle\er, hid, i few months ifter his restontion, begun to fonn 
-i small standing irniy He felt tint, mthout some better protection than 
that of the trainbands and beefeaters, his palace and person avoiild hardly be 
secure, m thcvicmit> of a great city swarming witliunrhkc Fifth Monarchy 
men avho had just been disbanded He therefore, careless and profuse as ' 
he uas, contnved to spare from his pleasures a sum suflicient to keep up a 
bodj of guards With the increase of trade and of public wealth Ins re- 
venues increased , and he u as thus enabled, m spite of the occasional 
murmurs of the Commons, to make giadual additions to his regular forces ^ 
One considerable addition nas made a few months licfoie the close of his’ 
reign The costly, useless, and pestilential scttlLincnt of 1 angiers ayas aban- 
doned to the barbarians ulio duelt around it, and the garrison, consisting 
of one regiment of horse and tu o regiments of foot, was brought to Engfland 

The little amij fonned bj Charles the Second a\ as the germ of that great 
and renowned army which has, m the present century, marched triumphant 
into Madnd and Pans, into Canton and Candaliar The Life Guards, who . 
now form two regiments, were then distnbutcd into three troops, each of 
whicli consisted of two hundred carabineers, cxclusuc of officers Ihis 
corps, to which the safety of the King and royal family was confided, had a 
very peculiar character Lien the pm atcs w ere designated as gentlemen 
of the Guard Many of them were of good famdies and had held com 
missions in the civil war Their paj was far higher than that of the most 
favoured regiment of oui time, and would m tliat age have been thought a 
respectable provision for the jounger son of a countr) squire Their fine 
horses, thtir nch housings, their unrasses, and their buff coats adorned with 
ribands, velvet, and gold lace, made a splendid appearahee jn St James's 
Park A small body of gienadicr dragoons, who came from a lower class 
and received lower pay, was attached to each troop Another body of house 
liold cavaliy distinguished bv blue coats and cloaks, and still called the 
Plucs, was generally quartered in the nciglibourhood of the capital Near 
the capital lay also the corjis which is now designated as the first regiment 
of dragoons, but w Inch w as then the only regiment of dragoons on the 
English establishment It had recently been formed out of the cavalry' 
which had returned fiom Tangiei A single troop of dragoons, which did 
not form part of any icgimcnt, was stationed near Berwick, for the purpose 
of keeping the peace among the mosstioopere of the border I'or this 
species of service the dragoon w as then thought to be peculiarly qualified He 
has since become a mere horse soldici But mlhc seventeenth century he 
was accurately described by Montccucuh as a foot soldier who used ahorse 
only m order to arrive with more speed at tlic place where militaiyr set vice 
was to be performed 

The household infantiy consisted of two regiments, which were then, as 
now, called the first regiment of Foot Guards, and the Coldstream Guards 
They generally did duty near Whitehall and St James’s Palace As there 
weie then no barracks, and as, by the Petition of Right, it had been de- 
clared unlawful to quarter soldiers on private families, the redcoats filled all 
the alehoilses of Westminster and the Strand 

There w ere five other regiments of foot One of these, called the Admiral's > 
Regiment, was especially destined to service on board of the fleet The 
remaining four still rank as the first four legiments of the line Two of 
these represented two brigades which had long sustained on the Continent 
the fame of Bntish valour The first, or Royal r^ment, had, under the 
great Gustavus, home a conspicuous part in_tlie deliverance of Germany 
The third regiment, distinguished by flesh coloured faemgs, from which it 
had denved the well known name of the Buffs, had, under Maunce of 
Kassau, fought not less braveTy for tl\c dclivenncc of the Ncthcrlandsj^ 
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3 otti these gallant bands had at length, after inan> \ lassitudes, been re- 
called from foreign service b} Charles the Second, and had been placed on 
, the English establishment 

The regiments which now rank as the second and fourth of tl e Ime hid, 
in 16S5, just returned from Tangier, bnngmg with them cruel and licentious 
habits contracted m a long course of warfare with the Moors. A few com- 
panies of infantry which had not been regimented lav in gamson at Tdburj* 
Fort, at Portsmouth, at PIv month, ana at some other important stat>ons 
on or near the coast. 

Since the li^nningof the seventeen'h centurj a great -change had taken 
-place in the arms of the infantry The pike had been gradualiv gi\i"gplace 
to the musket , and, at the close of the reign of Charles the Second, most of 
his foot were musketeers Still, however, there was a large intermixture 
of pikemen Each dass of troops was occasionally instructed in the use of 
the weapon which peailiarly bdonged to the other dass Every foot sol- 
dier had at his side a sword for close fight. The musketeer was general Iv 
prov ided wath a weapon which had, during many years, been graduallV 
coming into us^ and which the English then called a dagger, but which, 
from the tune of W liliam the Third, has been knowai among us by the 
French name of bayonet The bayonet seems not to have been thm so 
formidable an instrument of destruction as it has smee become , for it was 
inserted in the muzde of the gun and in action mudi time was lost while 
the soldier unfixed his bayonet m order to fire, and fixed it again m order 
to charge. The dragoon, when dismounted, fought as a musketeer 

The regular army which was kept up in England at the banning of 
the year 16S5 consisted, all mnks indudetl, of about seven thousand foot, 
and about seventeen hundred cavalry and dragoons The whole cha^e 
amounted to about two hundred and nmetv thousand pounds a vear. less 
than a tenth p-rt of what the mihtary establishment of France then cost in 
lime of peace The dailv pay of a private in tlie Life Guards was four 
shillings, in the Blues two shillings and sixpence m ilie Dragoons eighteen- 
pence, in the Foot Guards tenpence and m the Ime eightpence. The dis- 
aplme was lax, and indeed could not be otherwise fhe common law of 
England knew nothing of courU martial, ana made no distinction, in time of 
between a soldier and any other subject , nor could the government 
then venture to ask even the most loyal Parliament for a Mutmv Bill A sol- 
dier, therefore, by knocking down his colonel, meurred only the ordmarv 
penalties of assault and battery and bv refusing to obey orders, bv sleepm«r on 
guard, oriiy deserting his colours, incurred no legal penalty at all Miluarv 
punishments were doubtless mflicted dunng me reign of Charles the Second', 
but they were inflicted very sparingly, and m such a manner as not to attract 
pubhc noticci or to produce an appeal to the courts of \\ estmiiister 
Dal] 


Such OTarmr as has been described vrasnotvexy likely to enslrve five mil- 
iio^ of Englishmen Itwoala indeed have been unable to suppress an insiir- 
wtion m London, if tlie trainbands of the City had joined the msuigents 
Aor coiM the ICing expect that, if a rising took place m England, he would 
obtam efiec*ual help from his other dommions For, though both Scotland 
and IrdMa supported separate military establishments, thise establishments 
^re not more than sufliaent to keep down the Piinton malecontents of the 
torma kmgdom, and the Popish malecontents of the latter The gov fimment 
™Portant mditary resource which must not be left unno 
“ thepavof the United Provinces six fine laments, of 
which three had been raised m England and three in Scotland Thar na- 

h.mself the pow er of recalling them, if he neeaed 
^ against a foragn or domestic enemy In the meantime they vrere 
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rii'untainecl without any charge to him, and vere 1 qit under m excellent 
discipline, to i\hieh he could not Ime Acntiircd to subject them * 

If the jealousy of the Parliament and of the nation made it impossible for 
na ^'**6 maintain a formidable standing armyj no similar impe- 
enavr prevented him from making Lnglnnd die first of maritime 

powers Both Whigs and Tones vv ere ready to applaud ev eiy step tending to 
increase Ihecfficiency of that force vv Inch, vv hilc it vv asihcbest protection of the 
island against foreign enemies, was povycrlus against cml libertj All the 
greatest exploits achieved within the memorj of that generation bv English 
soldiers had been aeliievcd m war against English pnnees The victones of 
our sailors had licen vv on ov tr foreign foes, and had av erted hav oc and rapine 
from our ow 11 soil By at least half the nation the battle of Naseby was re 
meinbered with horror, and the battle of Dunbar with pride chequered by 
many painful ftelings , but the defeat of the Armada, and the encounters of 
Blake vvitli the Hollanders and Spaniards, were recollected with unmixcd 
exultation bj all parties Ever since the Kestoration, the Commons, even 
when most discontented and most parsimonious, had alw ays been bountiful 
to profusion where the interest of the navy was concerned It had been 
represented to them, while Danbj was minister, that manv of the vessels, 
in the royal fleet were old and unfit for sea, and, although the House was, 
at tint time, 111 no giving mood, on aidof near six hundred thonsand pounds 
had been granted for the building of thirty new men of war 
But the liberality of the nation had liccn made fnuiless by the vices of the 
government The list of the kings ships, it is true, looked well “nitre 
weie nine first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty nine third rates, and many 
smaller v essels T he first rates, indeed, vv ere less than the third rates of our 
time , and the third rates would not now rank os very large frigates This 
force, how ev cr, if it had been efhcient, w ould in those day s hav e been regarded 
Ijv the greatest potentate as formidable But it existed only on paper 
When the reign of Charles terminated. Ins navy had sunk into degradation 
and decay sudi as vv ould be almost incredible if it w ere not certified to us by 
the independent and concurring evidence of witnesses whose authonty is be 
yond exception Pepy s, the ablest man 111 the English Adiniraltv, drew up, 
in the y ear 1 684, a meinonal on the state of his department, for the informa 
tion of Charles A few moiitlis later Bonrepaiex, the ablest man in the 
1 rench Admiralty, having visited En,land for the especial purpose of oscer 
taming her manlinic strength, laid the result of his inquiries before Lewis 
Ihc two reports are to the vime effect Bonrepaux declared that he found 
everythmg in disorder and m miserable condition, that the superionty of the 
I'lencli marine was acknowledged walh shame and envy at Whitehall, and 
that the state of our shipping and dockyards was of ilsdf a sufficient guar 
aiitce that we should not meddle m the disputes of Europe + Ptpys informed 
his master that tin, naval administration was a prodigy of wastefulness, 
corruption, ignorance, and indolence, that no estimate could be trusted, ithat 
no contract w as performed, tliat no check w a.s enforced > The v essels which 
the recent liberality of Parliament had enabled the gov'ernment to build, 

t 

^ Most of till, msuenals which I hive U!.ed for this vccount of the rcRuhr vrmy Tilt he 
found in the Histoncal Recoids of Kteimetm., published h} comiliiind of Kini; William 
the Fourth, and under the direction of the Adiu ant General See also Chanibcrlaync’» 
State of bnaland, 16S4 Abtidjunciit of the English Military Disaplinc, printed b} 
especial command, a 635 , Exercise df Toot by their Miuestic:, command, 16^ 
t 1 refer to a desiiatch Of BOnrepaux to Scighehy dated Teb 1M6 It was. 
Iradscnbed for Mr Fox from the French archiiOs, dnnngthe peate of Amiens, and, 
Kith the other materials brought together by that great man, was entrusted tomehy 
the hindness of the late Ladv Holland and of the present laird Holland ought to 

add tl-at, even in the midst of the troub'es which have lately agitated Pins I found no 
difhciilty m obtaining from the liberaliti of the functionaries there, cattaecs supplying 
some chasms in Mr Foifs collecliop {>848 ) 
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1 and hich had ne\ ei been out of Jnrbour, had been made of such w retched ■ 
timber that tliey were more unfit to go to sea than the old hulls which lnd‘ 
been battered thirty years before b} Dutch and^Spanish broadsides Some 
of the new men of-war, indeed, wereso rotten that, luiless speedily rcpaiicd, 
they w'ould go down at their mooiings The sailors were paid ivith so 
little punctuality that they were glad to find some usuicr avlio avould pur 
chase their tickets at fortj per cent discount Ihe commanders who had 
not powerful friends at couit were even worse treated Some ofliceis, to 
, whom large arrears w ere due, after vainly importuning the government dur- 
ing man} years, had died for want of a morsel of bread 
!Most of the ships which w ei e afloat w ere commanded by men w ho had not 
been bred to the sea This, it is true, was not an abuse introduced by the 
government of Charles No state, ancient or modem, had, before that tim^ 
made a complete separation between tlie naval and military services In 
the great civilised nations of antiquity, Cimon and Lysander, Pompey and 
Agnppa, had fought battles by sea as well as by land Nor had the impulse 
which nautical science received at the dose of the fifteentli century prodiiced 
any new division of labour At Flodden the nght wing of the victoiious 
army was led by the Admiral of England At Janiac and Moncontour, the 
Hu^ienot ranks were marshalled by the Admiral of Fi ance Neither John 
of Austria, the conqueror of Lepanto, nor Lord Howard of Eflinghain, to 
whose direction the marine of England was confided when the Spanish 
invaders were approaching our shores, had received the education of a 
sailor Raleigh, highly celebrated as a naval commander, had sen ed during 
many years as a soldier m France, the Netherlands, and Ireland Blake 
had distinguished himself by his skilful and valiant defence of an inland 
town before he humbled the pride of Holland and of Castile on the ocean 
Since the Restoiation the same s} stem had been follow ed Great fleets had 
been entrusted to the direction of Rupert and Monk , Rupert, who was 
renowned chiefly as a hot and daring cavahy oflicei, and Monk, who, when 
he vyashed his ship to change her course, mov ed tlie mirth of his crew bv 
calling odt,- * ‘ M heel to the left ' ” ^ 

But about this time wise men began to perceive that the rapid improve 
both of the ait of vvar and of the ait of navigation, made it necessaia 
to towahne between two professions winch had hitherto been confounded 
Either the command of a regiment or tlie command of a ship was now a 
matter quite sufficient to occupy the attention of a single mind In the 
year 1672, the French government determmed to educate young men of good 
' family, from a veiy early age, specially for the sea service But the English 
gowrnnmnt, instead of following this excellent example, not only contuiued 
to distribute lii^h naval commands among landsmen, but selected for such 
commands landsmen who, even on land, could not safely have been put in any 
important trast Any lad of noble birth, anv dissolute courtier for whom 
one of the King's mistresses would speak a word, might hope that a ship 
of Uie line and waUi it the honour of the country and the lives of hundreds 
of brave men, vv ould be committed to his caie It mattered not that he had 
nevM in his Me taken a voyage except on the Thames, that he could not keep 
ins feet m a breeze, that he did not know tlie difference betw een latitude and 
longitude No prev lous traimng w as thought necessary , or, at most, he was' 
^tto make a short tup in a man-of-war, where he was subjected to no 
discipline, where he w as treated w ith marked respect, and vvlieie he lived in 
a round of rfevelsand amusements If, in the intervals of feasting, drinking 

Md^bhng, he succeeded inleanung the meamng of a few techmcalphrasu 

the ’compass, he was tliought fully qLlified 

Tolm imaginary descnption In 1666, 

jolm oheffieldj.Earl of Mulgrave,vat seventeen years of age, v'olunteeted to 
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serve it sea agiinst the Dutch He passed six weeks on board, diverting 
himself, is well as he could, m the society of some joung libertines of rank, 
and then returned home to take the command of a troop of horse After 
this he was never on the water till the year 1672, when he again joined the 
fleet, and was almost immediately appointed Captain of a ship of eightv- 
four guns, reputed the finest in the navy He was then twenty-three years 
old, and had not, in the whole course of his life, been three months afloat As 
soon as he came back from sea he was made Colonel of a regiment of foot 
This IS a specimen of the manner in which naval commands of the highest 
importance were then given , and a very favourable specimen , for Mulgrave, 
though he w anted experience, wanted neither parts nor courage Others w eie 
promoted 111 the same way, who not only w ere not good officers, but w ho w ere 
intellectually and morally incapable of ever becoming good officers, and w hose 
only recommendation was that they had been ruined by foil) and \ ice The 
chief bait which allured these men into the service was the profit of com eying 
bullion and other valuable commodities from port to port , for both the Atlantic 
and the hlcditerrancan were then so much infested by pirates from Barbarj, 
that merchants were not willing to trust precious cargoes to any custody 
but that of a man of war A captain might thus clear seieral thousands of 
pounds by a short vo) age , and for this lucrative businesshe too oftenneglected 
the mterests of his country and the honour of his flag, made mean submis- 
sions to foreign powers, disobeyed the most direct injunctions of his superiors, 
lav in port when he w as ordered to chase a Sallee rover, or ran w ith dollars 
to Leghorn when his instructions directed hiimto repair to Lisbon And 
all this he did with impunity The same interest which had placed him 111 
a post for which he w as unfit, maintained him there No Admiral, bearded 
by these corrupt and dissolute minions of the palace, daied to do more than 
mutter something about a court martial Tf any officer showed a higher 
sense of duty than his fellows, he soon found that he lost money without 
acquiring honour One Captain, who, by strictly obe)mg the orders of the 
Admiralty, missed a cargo which would have been worth four thousand 
pounds to him, was told by Charles, with ignoble levitj , that he w as a great 
fool for his pains 

The discipline of the navy w as of a piece throughout As the courtly Cap 
tain despised the Admiralty, he was in turn despised by his crew It could 
not be concealed that he w as inferior in seamanship to every foremast man on 
board It was idle to expect that old sailors, familiar with the hurricanes of 
the tropics, and w ith tlie icebergs of the Arctic Circle, would pay prompt and 
respectful obedience to a chief who knew no more of winds and waves than 
could be Ifeamed in a gilded barge between Whitehall Stairs and Hampton 
Court To trust such a novice with the working of a ship was evidently im- 
possible. The direction of the navigation was therefore taken from the 
Captain and given to the hlastcr , but this partition of authonty produced 
innumerable mconv enicnces The Ime of demarcation was not, and perhaps 
could not be, drawn with precision There was therefore constant vv ranghng 
The Captain, confident in proportion to his ignorance, treated the Master w ith 
lordly contempt The Master, w ell aware of the danger of disobliging the 
powerful, too often, after a struck, yielded against his better judgment , 
and It was well if the loss of ship and ciew was not the consequence In 
general, the least mischievous of the aristocratical Captains were those who 
completely abandoned to others the direction of the vessels, and thought only 
of making mone) and spendmg it The way in which these men lived was 
so ostentatious and voluptuous that, greedy as they were of gam, they seldom 
became nch They dressed as if for a gala at Versailles, ate off plate, drank 
the richest wanes, and kept harams on board, while hunger and scurvy raged 
among the crews, and while corpses were daily flung out of the portholes. 
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Such was the ordinary character of those who ai ere then called gentlemen 
Captains Mingled mtli them avere tobe found, happily for our country, naa al 
commanders of aaerj different description, men whose avhole life had been 
I passed on the deep, and aaho had avorked and fought their aaa} from the 
low est offices of the forecastle to rank and distinction One of the most emi- 

nent of these officers aras Sir Chnstopher Mings, avho entered the semce as a 
cabm boj', aaho fell lighting braaely against the Dutch, and whom his crew, 
aa eeping and a oaaang a engeance, earned to the graa e From him sprang bj 
a singularkmd of descend a Ime of valiant and e\pert sailors His cabm boy 
aa as Sir John Narborongh , and the cabin boj of Sir J ohn Kaiborough aa as 
Sir Cloudesley Shoa ek To the strong natural sense and dauntless courage of 
this class of men England ova es a debt nea er to be forgotten It aa as bj such 
resolute hearts that, in spite of much maladministration, and in spite of the 
blunders and treasons of more coirtla admirals, our coasts aa ere protected 
and the reputation of Our flag upheld dunng many gloomy and perilous j ears 
But to a landsman these tarpaulins, as they aaere called, seemed a strange 
and half saa age race All their know ledge avas professional ; and their pro- 

fessional knoaa ledge aaais practical rather than scientific Off their oaan 
clement the> aa ere as simple as cluldren Their deportment aa as imconth 
There aaas roughness in their aery good nature , and their talk, where it 
aras not made up of nautical phrases, was too commonl} made up of oaths 
and airses Such aaere the chiefs inavhose rude school aaere formed those 
sturd} avamors from aahom Smollett in the ne\t age drew Lieutenant Boav- 
hng and Commodore Trunnion But it does not appear that there aa as in the 
seraaefe of any of the Stuarts a smgle naval officer such as, according to the 
notions of our times, a naaal officer ought to be, that is to say, a man aersed 
in the thcor} and practice of his calling, and steeled against all the dangers 
ofbattle and tempest, jet of ailtiaated mind and polished manners There 
aaere gentlemen and there avere seamen in the naa'y of Charles the Second 
Bu*! the seamen aaere not gentlemen , and the gentlemen aaere not seamen 

The English navj at that time might, according to the most exact estimates 
aahich have come doaaai to us, have been kept in an efficient state for three 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds a j ear Four hundred thousand pounds 
a year aa as the sum actually expended, but expended, asaa e haa e seen, to a erj 
little purpose The cost of the French manne aaas nearly the same , the 
cost of the Dutch manne considerably more * 

1 he charge of the English ordnance in the seventeenth century was, as 
compared aaith other militarj and naaal charges, much smaller The 
than at present At most of the garrisons there aa ere gunners , and ordnance, 
here and there, at an important po^ an engmeer aa as to be found But 

there aaas no regiment of artillery, no bngade of sappers and miners, no 
college in aahich 3 oung soldiers could learn tlie scientific part of the art of 
war The difficult} of movang field pieces was extreme "When, a few 
3 ears later, "William marched from Devonshire to London, the apparatus 
which he brought warh him, tliough such as had long been in constant use 
on the Continent, and such as would now be regarded at Woolwich as rude 
and cumbrous, excited m our ancestors an admiration resembling that which 
the Indians of Amenca felt for the Castilhan harquebusses Ihe stoi^ of 

* Mv information respectinff the condition of the mvj, at this time, is chiefly domed 
from Pepys ' Hi-, report, presented to Charles the Second in May 1684 has nev er 1 b» 
lieve, been pnnted The manuscript is at Magdalene College, Cambridge At Magda- 
lene College IS also a valuable manusenpt contaming a detailed account of the manumc 
establishment of the country in December 1684 Pepys’s “ Memoirs relating to the State 
of the Royal Nava for Ten Years, determined December r688,” and his diary and cor- 
rapondei^ dunng his mission to Tangier, are in print ^ I have made large use of them 
S^ ^o Sheffield s Memoirs, Teongc^s Diary, Aubrey’s Life of ilonh, the Life of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel 1708 Commons’ Journals, March x, and March so, i68| 
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gunpowder kept in the English forts -ind arsenals was boastfully mentioned 
by patriotic ^vnte^s as something which might well impress neighbouring 
nations with awe It amounted to fourteen or fifteen thousand barrels, 
about a twelfth of the quantity which it is now thought necessary to have 
in store Tlie expenditure under the head of ordnance was on an avenge 
a little above sixty thousand pounds a year *" 1 

The whole effective charge of the army, navy, and ordnance was about 
Noh-eiTee seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds The non effective 
t«e chaise. c]itinre, wliiclx IS now a heavy part of our public burdens, can 
hardly be said to have existed A very small number of naval officers who 
Were not employed m the public service^ drew half pay Ko Lieutenant w as 
on the list, nor any Captain who had not commanded a ship of the first or 
second rate As the country then possessed only seventeen ships of the first 

and second rate that had ever been at sea, and os a laige proportion of the 
persons who had commanded such ^ips had good posts on shore, the ex> ’ 
pcnditure under this head must have been small indeed + In the army, 
half pay was given meiely as a special and temporary allowance to a small 
number of officers belonging to two regiments, which were peculrtrly situ- 
ated J Greenwich Hospital had not been founded Chelsea Hospital was 
building but the cost of that institution vv as defrayed partly by a deduction 
from the pay of the troops, and partly by pnvate subscnption The King 
promised to contribute only twenty thousand pounds for architectuml ex- 
penses, and five thousand a yeai for the maintenance of the mvahds § It 
was no part of the plan that there should be outpensioners The whole 
nohcffective charge, military and naval, can scarcely have exceeded ten 
thousand pounds a > ear It now exceeds ten thousand pounds a day t 
Of the expense of civil government only a small portion was defrayed by 
Chaise of the crown The great majority of the functionaries whose busi 
civu BO- taess w as to administer justice and preserv e order either gav e their 
' serv ices to the public gratuitously, or were remunerated m a manner 

which caused no drain on the revenue of the state The sheriffs, mayors, 
and aldermen of the towois, the country gentlemen who were in the ccmmis 
sion of the peace, the headboroughs, bailiffs, and petty constables, cost the 
King nothing The superior courts of law were chiefly supported by fees 
Our relations witli foreign courts had been put on tlie most economical foot- 
ing The only diplomatic agent vv ho had the title of Ambassador resided at 
Constantinople, and was partly supported by the Turkey Company Even 
at the Court of Versailles England had only an Envoy , and she had not 
even an Envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts The whole 
expense under this head cannot, in the last year of the reign of Charles the 
Second, have mucli exceeded twenty thousand pounds j| 

In this frugality there was nothmg laudable Charles was as usual nig 
cre-it gordiy in the wrong place, and munificent in the wrong place The 

inins of public service was starved that courtiers might be pampered The 

™3‘«ur expense of the navy, of the ordnance, of pensions to needy old 

tiers. olficers, of missions to foreign courts, must seem small indeed 

to the present generation But the personal favourites of the sovereign, 

* Chambetla} nc s State of England 16S4 Commons' Journals, ttfarch i, and Uateh 
20, 168" In 1833, It was dctormincd, after full inquiry, that a hundred and seventy 
thousand barrels of gunpowder should constantly-be 1 ept in store 
t It appears from the records of the Adnuralty, that Hag oflicers were allowed half 
pay in 1668 Captains of first and second safes not till 1874 
t Warrant in the War Ofhee Records, dated March bG, 1678 ' 

j Evelyns Diaryrjali 07,1683 I have seen a pnvy seal, dated Maj ly, ^683, which 
confirms Ev el) ns tesumony ' 

It James the Second sent Envois to Spain, Sweden, and Denmark yet in his reign 
the diplomatic rvpenditure was little more than £ 30,000 a v ear See the Conunous 
Journals March 30, i68g Cbamberla) nc s State of England, 1684, 1687 
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lub ministers, -ind the crc-iturcs of those ministers, A\eio gorged with public 
mono} Their s-xhnes and pensions, when compmd wiUi the incomes of 
the nobility, tlie gentrj, tlie commcrci'il and professional men of tint age, 
■w ill appear enormous The greatest estates m the kingdom then a cry little 
cveeeded twenty thousand a year The Duke of Onnond had twenty two 
thousand a y ear * 1 he Duke of Buckingham, before his evtraa agance had 
impaired his great property, had nmctLcn thousand si\ hundred a ycar*| 
George Monk, Duke of xMbemarle, who had been rewarded for his eminent 
sen ices wath immense grants of crowmland, and who had been notorious 
both for coactousness and for parsimony, left fifteen thousand a year of real 
estate, and sixty thousand pounds m money, which probably yielded •seicn 
per cent t riiese three Dukes w ere supposed to be three of the Very neliest 
subjects 111 England The Archbishop of Canterbury can hardly haie hed 
fi\ e thousand a a ear § The aa erage income of a temporal peer aa as estimated, 
by the best informed persons, at about three thousand a year, the aa erage 
income of a liaronetat nine hundred a year, the aa erage income of a member 
of the House of Commons at less than eight hundred a year I| A thousand a 
year aa as dioiight a large rca cniie for a barrister 1 aa 0 thousand a y car avas 
liardlv to be made m the Court of king s Bench, except by the croavii law- 
yers It IS eaident, therefore, that an oflicial man would have been well 
paid if he had reccia cd a fourth or fifth part of w hat w oiild now be an adequate 
stipend III fact, liow'eaer, the stipends of the higher class of ofiicial men 
were as laige as at present, and not seldom larger Tlie Loial Treasurer, 
for example, had eight thousand a year, and, when the Treasury was in 
commission, the junior Lonls had sixteen hundred a year each flic Pay- 
master of the Forces had a poundage, amounting, in time of jieace, to about 
five thousand a y ear, on all the money w Inch passed through his hands 1 he 
Groom of the Stole had fi\ e tiiousand a y ear, the Cominibsioncrs of the Cus- 
toms tw eh c hundred a year each, the Lords of the Bedchanibei a thousand a 
year cadi **’ The regular salary, however, w as the smallest part of the gams 
of an official man of that age I*iom the nobleman who held the while 
Staff and the great sealj down to the liumblcst tidew alter and gauger, what 
would now be called gross corruption w as practised without disguise and 
without reproach 'litlcs, places, commissions, pardons, wcie daily sold in 
market overt by the great digmtancs of the realm , and every clerk in evtiy 
department' imitated, to the best of his pow er, the evil example. 

During the last century, no prime minister, how'cxcr pow ei fill, has become 
1 ich m office , and sex eral pnnie ministers hax e impaired their pn\ ate fortune 
in sustaining their public character In the seventeenth century , a statesman 
who was at the head of affairs might easily, and without giving scandal, ac 
cumulate m no long time an estate amply sufficient to support a dukedom 
It IS probable that the income of tlie prime minister, during his tenure of 
power, far exceeded tint of any otlicr subject The place of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was popularly reported to be worth forty thousand pounds a 
y car 1 + The gams of the Chancellor Clarendon, of Aibngton, of Laudet'- 

Carte’s I-ifc of Ormond t Pci>>s’sDnry, Feb 14, iCC 3 

t See the Iteport of ihi, Bath and Montague cave, which w as decided bj Lord Keener 
Somers, in December 161)3 * 

I Dvinng three quarters of a v c.ar, beginning from Christmas 1680, iJie revenues of the 
see of Canterbiirj were received b> an olTiccr appointed bj the crown ihat oflicers 
arcounts are now m the British Museum (Lansdowiie MSS 885) J he gross revenue 
for the three quarters was not quite four thousand pounds and the dilTcrence between 
the gross and die net revenue was cvidentl} something considerable 

II Kings Natural and Political Conclusions. Davcnant.on die Balance of Trade 
Sirvy Icmplc sajs, “ The rescmies of a House of Commons have seldom exceeded 
four hundred thousand pounds " — Memoirs, Third Part 

5 ^ugton’s Cons crsations with Chief Justice Hale, 167a ^ ' 

y Commons Journals April a 7, 1689, Chamhcrla>ne’s State of England, 1684 

TT Sec the Travels- of the Orand Dili e Costno 
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dilc, and of Dmby, ^vere certainly enormous The sumptuous pahcc to 
■which tlie popuhcc of London gave the name of Dunhirk House, the stately 
pavilions, the fishponds, the deerpark and the orangerj of Luston,themoic 
than Italian ln\ury of Ham, ivith its busts, fountains, andaviane!^ were 
among the man} signs which indicated what was the shortest road to 
boundless wealth 1 his is the true explanation of the imscrupulous a lolcnce 
with which the statesmen of that da} straggled for office, of the tenacity 
aiith which, in spite of vexations, humiliations, and dangers, they clung to 
It, and of the scandalous compliances to which tliey stooped m order to re 
tain It Ev cii in our ow n age, foi midable as is the power of opinion, and high 
as is the standard of integrity, there would be great nsk of a lamentable 
change in the chai-acter of our public men, if the place of First Lord of the ^ 
Treasur} or Secretary of State were worth a hundicd thousand pounds a 
year Happily for our country the emoluments of the highest class of 
functionaries haae not only not grown m propoilion to the general growth 
of our opulence, but have positiiely diminished 
The fact that the sum raised in England b} taxation has, in a time not 
State of exceeding two long li\ es, been multiplied fort} fold, is strange, and 
asncuiiurc ^t first Sight Seem appalling Hut those who are alarmed by 
the mciease of the public burdens ma} peihapsbe icassnred when the} have 
considetcd the increase of the public lesoiirces In the veai 16S5, the value 
of the produce of the soil far exceeded the value of all the other fruits of 
human industry Yet agnculture w as in w hat w ould now be considered as a 
verv rude and imperfect state The arable land and pasture land weie not 
supposed by the Ixst political anthmeticians of that age to amount to much 
mortthanhalftheareaof the kingdom * 1 he remainder wasbelieved to consist 
of moor, forest and fen 1 hese computations are strongly confirmed b} the 
road books and maps of the sev cntcenth centnr} F rom those books and maps 
It IS clear that many routes w hicli now pass through nn endless succession of 
orchards, cornfields, hav fields, and beanfields, tlien ran through nothing but 
heath, swamp, and warren + In the drawings of English landscapes made 
in that age for the Grand Duke Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and 
numerous tracts, now rich w ith ciiltiv aiion, appear as bare as Salisbiir} Plain J 
At Enfield, haidl} out of sight of the smoke of the capital, was a icgion of 
fi\ e and tw enty miles in circumference, which contained onl} three houses and 
vcaicely any enclosed fields Deer, as free as in an Amencan forest, wandered 
there by thousands § It is to be remarked, that w ild animals of large size 
w ere then far more numerous than at present The last w ild boars, indeed, 
which had been preserved for die ro}al diversion, and had been allowed to 
rav age the cultiv ated land vv ith their tusks, had been slaughtered b} the exas 
perated rustics during the license of the cival w nr The last w olf that has 
roamed our island had been slam in Scotland a short time before the close 
of the reign of Charles the Second But man} breeds, now extinct 01 rare, 

both of quadrupeds and birds, w ere still common The fox, w hose life is now , 
in man} counties, held almost as sacred as that of a human being, was then 
considered as a mere nuisance Oliv cr Saint John told the Long Pailiamcnt 
that Strafford w as to be regarded, not as a stag or a hare, to whom some law 

* Kinjifs Haiural and Political Conclusions Daicmnt on tlie Balance of Trade 
t Ste the Itinetanum Ani<;IIx,i67$, b> John Ogitbj , Co-inographcr Royal Hedescribes 
preat part of the land as wood fen heath on both ‘•ide< marsh on both sides. In some 
of his maps the roads through enclosed country are marked h\ lines, and the roads 
through unendo ed country by dots The proportion of unenclosed country, which, if 
cnluvated, must have been wretchedly cultivated seems to have been very great From 
Abingdon to Gloneestcr, for example, a distance of forty or fiftv miles, there Was not a 
single enclosure, and scarcely one enclosure between Biggleswade and Lincoln 
t Large copies of these highly interesting draw ings are in the noble collection be- 
queathed by Mr Grcnvalle to the British Museum Sec particularly the drawings of 
Kxeierand Korthampton i Lvelyn’s Diary, June a 1675 
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Avas to "he gl^en, but ns 1 fox, wbo \ns to be snircd by anv mc-ins, nnd 
knocked on the head without pity This illustnlion w ould be bj no nicnns 
a happ} one, if addressed to countrj gentlemen of our time but in Saint 
Tohn's dajs dicrc were not seldom great massacres of fo\cs to which the 
peasantn thronged w ith all the dogs that could be mustered « traps w ere 
sc*! nets were spread no quarter was gii cn and to shoot a female w ith 
cub was considered as a f^t w Inch merited tlie avarmest gratitude of the neigh- 
bourhood The retl dcerai ere then as common in Glouteslershire and Hamp- 
shire as the} now are among the Grampian Hills. On one occasion Queen 
Anne, traaelling to Portsmouth, sawaheidofno lesstlian fiachundred 1 he 
anld bull avith his w hite mane was still to be found w •’iidenng in a few of the 
southern forests The badger made his dark and tortuous hole on the side 
of eaeryhiU where the copsewood grew thick The aiild cats a\ ere fre- 
quenlla heard bj hiqlit wailing round the lodges of the rangers of AMutlle- 
bura and NeedwootL The }cllow -breasted marten was still pursued in 
Cranboume Chase for his fur, reputed infenor onla to that of the sable 
Fen eagles mcasunng more than nine feet be'ween the extremities of the 
anngs preaed on fish along the coast of Norfolk On all the downs, from 
Ihe'Bntish Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustards strajed in troops of fifty 
or sivtj, and were often hunted with grejlioundis The marshes of Cam- 
bndgeshire and Lincolnshire were coxercd during some months of cierx 
} ear b\ immense doudsof cranes Some of these races the progress of uilti- 
aation has extirpated Of others the numbers ore so much diminished 
that men crowd to gaze at a speamen as at a Bengal tiger, or a Polar 
bear * 

The progress of this great change can nowhere be more clcarlj traced 
than 111 the Statute Book 1 he number of enclosure acts passed since King 
George tlie Second came to the throne exceeds four thousand The area 
enclosed under the aiithont} of those acts exceeds, on a moderate calcula- 
tion, ten thousand square miles How man} square miles, which aierc 
fonnerl} uncuUmted or ill cultiiated, haxe, during the same penod, been 
fuiccd and carefiill} tilled b} the propnetors, watliout an\ application to 
the legislature, can only be conjectured But it seems highl} probable that 
a font^ part of Lngland has been, in the course of little more than a cen- 
tui}, turned from a wild into a garden 

L\en in those parts of the kingdom aihich at the close of the rugn of 
Charles the Second were the best culliiated, tlie farming, though grcallj 
improved since the cml war, was not such as woidd now be thou^it skilful 
To this da} no efieclual steps haxe been taken by public authonty for the 
purpose of obtaming accurate accounts, of the prMuce of the Lnghsh soil 
The histonan must therefore follow, with some misgiamgs, the guidance of 
those wnters on statistics whose reputation for diligence and fidclit) stands 
highest At present an a\ crage crop of w heat, i}'e, baric} , oats and beans, 
is supposed considerably to exceed Ihirtx millions of quarters The crop of 
Wheat would be thought WTClchcd if it did not cxcc^ twchc millions of 
quarter.. According to the computation made m the } car 1 696 bj Gregory 
King, the whole quantil} of wheat, barlea oats, and beans, then annu- 
all} grown in the kingdom, was somewhat less than ten millions of quarters. 
The wheat, whicli was then cultnatcd onl} on the strongest da}, and con- 
sumed onh by those who were in casj circumstances, he estimated at less 
Ulan two millions of quarters Charles Daienant, an acute and well in- 
formed though most unprincipled and rancorous politician, differed from 

* See Whites Selbome, Bell’s Histoia of British Quadrupeds* Gcntlenuin’s Recre.a 
tion, 1C86 Auhrei s STatutal Histor> of Ar\ilishire 16S5, Morton’s Histon of North 
amptonOarc, rjis \Wloughby’s Ornitho'og} , by Raj , 1678 l.athnni s General Sj nop- 
sis of Birds ard Sir Thomas Browne’s Account of Birds found in Norfolk. 
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King as to some of the items of the account^ hut came to nearly the same 
general conclusiohs > 

'llie totatiomof crops was very imperfectly understood It was known, 
indeed, that some vegetables lately introduced into our island, particularly 
the turnip, afforded c\cellent nutnmcnt in winter to sheep and oxen "but 
It was not yet the practice to feed cattle 111 this manner It .was therefore 
by no means easy to keep tliem ah\e during thCiSeason when the grass is 
scanty Thej were killed and salted in great numbers at the beginning of 
the cold weather, and, durtng several months, even the gentry tasted 
scarcely any fresh animal food, except game and nver fish, whicli were con 
stquently much more important articles in housekeeping than at present 
It appears fiom the Northumberland Household Book that, m the reign of 
Heniy the Scienth, fresh meat was never eaten even by the gentlemen 
attendant on a great Eail, except dunng the short interval between hlid 
summer and hlichaelmas But m the course of two centimes an improve 
meiit had taken place , and under Charles the Second it was not till the 
beginning of No\ ember tint families laid m their stock of ssdt provisions, 
thill called Maitinmas beef f , 

llie sheep and the ox of that time wcic diminutive when compared with 
the shqcp and oxen which are now diixen to our markets f Our natiie 
' horses, though serviceable, were held in small esteem, and fetched Ion 
prices They were valued, one with anothei, by the ablest of those who ’ 
computed the national w ealtli, at not more than fifty shillings eacli Foreign 
breeds were gicatly prefcired Spanish jennets weic rcgaided os the finest 
chargers, and were imported for purposes of pageantry and war Ihc 
loaches of the aristocracy were draivn by grey Flemish mares, w hidi trotted, 
as It was thought, with a peculiar ^ce, and endured better tlinn anycattlc 
reared in our island the work of dragging a ponderous equipage over the 
rugged paiement of London Neither the modem dray horse noi the 
modem ince horse was then known At a much later period the ancestors 
of the gigantic quadrupeds, which all foreigners now class among the cluef 
wonders of London, w'ere brdught fiom the marshes of Walchercn , the 
ancestors of Childers and Eclipse from the sands of Arabia Already, how 
'ever,- there was among our nobility and gentry a passion for the amusemenU 
of the turf The importance of improving our studs bj an infusion of new 
blood was strongly felt , and with this view a considerable number of barbs ' 

had lately been brought into the country Two menxvhose authorit) on 
such subjects was held in great esteem, the Duke of New castle and Sii John 
henwiok, pronounced that the meanest hack ever imported from Fangici 
would produce a finer progeny than could be expected fiom tlie best sire of 
our native breed 1 hey would not readily have believed that a tune would 
Lomc vv hen tlic pi iiiccs and nobles of neighbounng lands vv ould be os eager 
to obtain horses from England as ever tlic English had been to obtain 
horses from Barbory § , 

Ihc increase of vegetable and animal produce, though great, seems small 
viincnl when compared with the inorcose of our mineral w ealth In 1685 
nr*ihc‘ of Cornwall, which had, more tlian two thousand years be - 

cnunti} fore, attracted the Tynan soils beyond the pillars of Hercules, w as 
still on6 of tlic most valuable suhtcrtancan productions of the island The 
'' Kinii's Natural and Political Conclusions JDavennnl on the Balance of Irade. 
t Sec llie Almanacks of 1684 and 1685 

i SecMrM'CuIlochsStatisticalAccountofthcBritishCmpirc, Partin chap 1 ecc-d 
i Kins “ud DaVcoant os before The Duke of Newcastle on Horsemanslup Gentle 
mans Kccrcation, t6S6 The “dappled Flanders mares’’ were marks of greatness m 
the time of Pope, and even later 

The vulgar proverb that the gtey mare is the better horse, originated, I suspect in 
the^refiicncc gcntrall} given to the grey mares of Flandersover the /inest coach horses 
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nu-intitj nnmmlh tvtmctcfl from the cnrOi \\as found to be, some jears 
later, sixteen hundred tons, probably about a third of what it now is * But 
tlie a eins of copper w Inch be in the same region h ere, in the time of Charles 
the Second, altogether neglected, nor did any landowaicr tahe them into 
the account in estimating the xalue 6f his pioncrty Cornwall and Wales 
at present jield annually near fifteen thousand tons of copper, worth near 
a million and a half sterling , that is to saj, worth about twice as much as 
the annual produce of all Isnghsh mines of all descriptions m the seven 
teenth ccntur> + The first bed of rock salt had been discovered m Cheshire 
not long after the Restoration but does not appear to have been worked 
till much later The salt which was obtained by a rude process from bnne 
pits was held m no Ingli Catinmlion The pans m which the manufacture 
was earned on exhaled a sulphurous stench , and, when the evaporation was 
complete, the substance which was Icftwas scarcely fit to be used with food 
I’hjsicians attnbiited the scorbutic and pulmonary complaints which were 
common among llieEngbsh to this unw bolcsorac condiment It w as therefore 
•.eldom used bj the upper and middle cKsscs , and there was a regular and 
considerable importation from Frame At present our springs and mines 
not only supply our own immense demand, but send annually more tlian 
seven Inmdred millions of pounds of excellent salt to foreign countries 
Far more important has been the improvement of our iron works Such 
works had long existed m our island, but had not prospered, and had been 
regarded with no favourable eye bv the government and by the public It 
was not then the practice to cmploVcoal for smelting the ore , and the rapid 
consumption of wood excited the alarm of politicians As early as the reign 
of Ehrabclh there had been loud complaints that whole forests were cut 
down for the purpose of feeding the funinccs and the Parliament had in 
lerfered to prohibit the manufacturers from burning timber The manufac- 
ture consequcntlj languished At the close of the reign of Charles tlie 
*?ccond, grrat part of the iron which was used m this country was imported 
from abroad , and the whole quantity cast here nnnuallv seems not to have 
exceeded ten tliousand tons At present the trade is thought to be m a de- 
pressed stale if less than a million of tons arc produced in a jear § 

One mineral, perhaps more important than iron itself, icmalns to be men 
(toned Coal, (hough veiy ]i((lc used m any species of manufactnie, was 
already (be otdmaiy fuel in some districts whicii were foitunalc enough to 
possess large beds, and m the capital, which could easily be supplied b} 
w ater carriage It seems reasonable to behev c that at least one half of the 
quantity then extracted from the pits was consumed in London 1 he con 
sumption of London seemed to the w'nlers of that age enormous, and was 
often mentioned by them as a proof of the greatness of the impenal cilj 
They scarcely hoped to be believed when they affirmed that Iwo hundred and 
eighty thousand chaldrons, that is to say, about ibicc hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons, w ere, in the last y car of the reign of Charles the 'Second, brought 
to tlie Thames At present three millions and a half of tons are requued 
yearly by the metropolis , and the whole annual produce cannot, on the most 
moderate compulation, be cstunaliidal less than thirty millons of tons || 


a cunous note bj Tonkin, in Lord Do Onnstnnv die s edition of Carew’s Sun cy 
of Cornwall 

t Borlase's Natural Hiator> of Cornwall, 1758 Hie qiiantitj Of copper now produced 
1 have t il cn from parliamentary reluriis Havenant, m *700, estimated the anhiial pro 
dlicc of all till., mines of Cnqland at between seven and eiiiht hundred thousand pounds 
t Philosophical Transactions, No S3, Nov 1660, No CO, Dec 1670, No 103, Mav 1674, 
No 156, Tcb 1683 ‘ , j j /SI 

^6_ Yarranton,Lngland^ Improvement by Sea and Land, 1677, Porter’s Proprtss of the 
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iron 'worIvS, in Mr -k- ,.4 * 

1 See Chamberla>ne's Statt of England, 1684, 1M7 , Aiigli'c**Mctropolis, ifei , 


Sec also a remarkablj perspicuous history, in small comoass, of the rncli»h 
■ M'CullocVs Staijstiral Account of the British Tmpirc ® 
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Wlnlc these great changes haac heen in progress, the rent of land has, as 
Increase might be expectcd, been almost constantly rising In some districts 
or tent It has multiplied more than tenfold In some it has not more Uian 
doubled It has probablj, on the average, quadrupled 
Of the rent, a laigc proportion was divided among the countiy gentlemen, * 
a class of persons whose position and character 11 is most important thatwc 
should cleaily understand , for b> tlieir influence and by their passions the 
fate of the nation was, at several important conjunctures, dctcimmcd 
We should be much mistaken if we pictured to ourselves tlic squires of 
The the seventeenth centuiy as men bearing a close resemblance to their 
country descendants, the county members and chairmen of quarterscssions 
Bciiueinen. ^ f qqig luodcm countr} gentleman gcnc- 

rallj receives a liberal education, passes from a distinguished school to a ' 
distinguished college, and has ample opportunitj to become an excellent 
scholar He has generally seen something of foreign countries A con- 
siderable part of his life has generally been passed m the capital , and thi: 
refinements of the capital follow him into the country llicrc ispcihapsiio 
class of dwellings so pleasing as the rural seats of the IZnglish gentry In 
the parks and pleasure grounds, nature, dressed jet not disguised bj art, 
wears her most alluring iorm In the buildings, good sense and good taste 
combine to produce a happy union of the comfortable and the graceful 
Hie pictures, the musical instruments, the library, would m any other 
counliy be considered as proving the ow ncr to be an eminently polished 
and aecomplished man A country gentleman w ho w itncsscd the rev olution 
was probably in receipt of about a fourth part of tlie rent which his acres 
now yield to his posterity He was, therefore, as compared witli Ins 
postentj, a poor man, and was generally under the necessity of rcsi 
ding, with little interruption, on Ins estate To travel on the Continent, to 
maintain an establishment in London, or even to visit London frequently, 
were pleasures in which only the great proprietors could indulge It may 
be confidently affirmed that of the squires whose names were then m the 
Commissions of Peace and Lieutenant^ not one in twentv w ent to tow n once 
m five years, or had ever m his life wandered so far as Pans Many lords 
of manors had receiv ed an cduration differing little from that of their menial 
servants Tlie heir of an estate often passed his boyhood and youth at the 
seat of his family w nh no better tutors than grooms and gamekeepers, and 
scarce attained learning enough to sign his name to a Mittimus If he went 

to school and to college, he generally returned before he was twenty to the 
seclusion of the old hall, and there, unless his mind were very happily con 
slituted by nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits m rural business and 
pleasures His chief serious employment was the care of Ins property lie 
examined samples of gram, handled pigs, and, on market days, made bar 
gams over a tankaid vvath drovers and hop mci chants His diief pleasures 
were commonly derived from field sports and from an imrelined sensuality 
His language and pronunciation vvcrcsudias vve should now expect to hear 
only from Uic most ignorant clowns His oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous’ 

terms of abuse, were uttered with the broadest accent of his province It was 
easy to discern, from the first words which he spoke, whether he came from 
Somersetshire or Yorkshire He troubled himself little about decorating 
his abode, and, if he attempted decoration, seldom produced anvthing but 
deformity The litter of a farmy ard gatliercd under the vv mdow s of his bed- - 
chamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew dose to his hall 


M'Culloclis StatihtiealAccoiintor the Bntish Empire, Pvrtlll chap 11. (edition of 1847) 
In 1845 the quantity of coal brought into London appeared by the parliamentary retiinis 
to he 3,460,000 tons (x^8 ) In 2854 quantity of coal brought into London amounted 
to 4,378,000 tons (1857 ) 
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door H>s tabic was loaded with coarse plenty, and guests were cor- 
dially welcomed to it But, as the habit of drinking to excess was general 
111 the class to which he belonged, and os his fortune did not enable him to 
intoMcatc large assemblies daily with claret or canary, strong beer was the 
ordinary beverage The quantit> of beer consumed m those daj s w as indeed 
enormous For beer then was to the middle and lower classes, not only all 
that beer now is, but all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are It w as 
onh at great houses or on great occasions, that foreign dnnk was placed on 
the board The ladies of the house, whose business it had commonly boin 
to cook the repast, 1 cured as soon as the dishes had been dt\ oured, and left 
the gentlemen to their ale and tobacco The coarse jollitj of theaflcnioon 
was often prolonged till the reiellers were laid under the table. 

It w as vcr> seldom that the country gentleman caught glimpses of the great 
world , and what he saw of it tendeei rather to confuse than to enlighten his 
understanding His opi nions respecting religion, go\ emment, foreign coun- 
tiies and former times, baling been denied, not from study, fromobseiwa- 
tion, or from coniei'sation with enlightened companions, but from such 
traditions os were current 111 his own small circle, were the opinions of a 
child He adhered to them, howeier, with the obstinacj which is generally 
found in ignorant men accustomed to be fed w ith flatter}' His animosities 
w ere numerous and bitter He hated Frenchmen and I talians, Scotchmen and 
Irishmen, Papists and Presb} tenans, Independents and Baptists, Quakers 
and 1 cws 1 ow ards London and Londoners he felt an a\ crsion w Inch more 
tlian once produced important political cfiects His wife and daughter 
were m tastes andacquiicments belowa housekeeper ora stillioom maid of 
the -present da} They stitched and spun, brewed goosebcir} wine, cured 
mangolds, and made the cnist for the venison pasty 

From this description it might be supposed that the I* nglish esquire of 
the scienteenth centur} did not matcrlall} difllr from a nistic miller or ale 
house keeper of our time. 1 here an., how cr, some important parts of his 
character still to be noted, whicli will greatl} modify this estimate Unlet- 
tered as he was and unpolished, he was still 111 some most important points 
a gentleman He was a member of a proud and powerful aristocrac}, and 
was distinguished by many both of the good and of the bad qualities which 
belong to anstocrats His family pnde was beyond that of a lalbot or a 
How ard He knew the genealogies and coats of arms of all his neighbours 
and could tell which of them had assumed supporters w itliout any 1 iglit, and 
which of tliem w ere so unfortunate as to be greatgrandsons of aldermen He 
was a magisti-atc, and, assiilh, administered gratuitously to those who dwelt 
around him a rude patnarclial justice, w Inch, in spite of innumemble blunders 
and of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet better than no justice at all He 
was an officer of the trainbands , and liis military dignity, though it might 
mose the mirth of gallants who had sened a campaign in Flanders, raised his 
character in his ow n eyes and m the c} es of his neighbours Noi indeed w as 
his soldiership justly a subject of derision In every county there were 
eldei ly gentlemen w ho had seen service w Inch w as no child’s play One had 
been knighted by Charles the First, after the battle of Edgchill Another 
still w ore a patch o\ er tlie sear which he had received at Naseby A third had 
defended his old house till Fairfax had blown in the door witli a petaid I he 
presence of these old Casaliers, w'llh their old swords and holsters, and with 
their old stonca about Goring and Lunsford, gai e to the musters of militia an 
earnest and w arlikc aspect which w ould otliei w ise has c been wanting Even 
those country gentlemen who were too young to have themsehes exchanged 
blows wath the cliirassicrs of the FarJiament had, from childhood, been sur- 
rounded by the traces of recent w ar,and fed w ith stones of the martial eitploits 
of their fathers and imcles Thus the diaractcr of the English esquire of the 
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seventeenth century wis compounded of two elements which i e seldom ,01 
never find united His ignorance and uncouthness, his loi^ tistcs and gross 
phrases, w ould, in our time, be considered as indicabng a nature and a breed 
mg thoroughly plebeian Yet he was essentiallj a patrician, and had, in large 
measure, both the virtues and the vices which flourish among men set from 
their birth in high place, and used to respect themselves and to be respected 
by others It is not easy foi a generation accustomed to find chiialrous 
sentiments only in company with liberal studies and polished manners to 
image to itself a man with the deportment, the vocabulary, and tlie accuit 
of a carter, yet punctilious on matters of genealogy and precedence, andready 
to nsk his life rather than see a stain cast on the honour of his house It is, 
howe\er, onlj by thus joining together things seldom or never found together 
in ouroivn cspcrience, that we can form a just idea of that rustic aristocracy 
which constituted the mam strength of the armies of Charles the First, and 
which long supported, with strange fidelity, the interests of his descendants 
The gloss, uneducated, untravelled country gentleman was commonly a 
1 ory but, though devotedly attached to hereditary monarchy, he had no_ 
partiality for courtiers and ministers He thought, not w ithout reason, that 
Whitehall w as filled w ith the most corrupt of mankind, and that of the great 
sums w hich the House of Commons had voted to tlie crown since the Re 
stomtion part had been cmbezrled by cunning politicians, and part squan 
dered on buffoons and foreign courtezans His stout English heart swelled 
with indignation at the thought that the government of his country should 
be subject to French dictation Being himself generally an old Cavalier, or 
the son of an old Cavalier, he reflected w ith bitter resentment on the ingrati 
tude w'lth which the Stuarts had requited their best fnends Those who 
, lieard him grumble at the neglect with which he was treated, and at the pro 
fusion with which wealth was laiished on the bastards of Nell Gwynn and 
hfadam Carwell, would have supposed him npe for rebellion But all this 
ill humour lasted onlj till the throne was really in danger It w as precisely 
when those whom the sovereign had loaded with wealth and honours shrank 
fiom his side tliat the country gentlemen, so surly and mutinous in the sea> 
sou of Ins prosperity, rallied round him in a body Thus, after murmunng 
tw enty } cats at the misgovernmcnt of Charles the Second, they came to his 
rescue in his extremity, when his owm Secretanes of ‘'tate and the Lords of 
ins own Trcasuiy had deserted him, and enabled hun to gam a complete , 
victory 01 er the opposition , nor can there be any doubt that they would 
have shoitn equal loyalty to his brother James, if James would, even at the 
iast moment, have refrained from outraging thcirttrongest feeling For there 
was one institution, and one only, which thevpnzcd even more thanlicrcdi 
tary monarchy , and that institution was the Church of England Their loie 
of the Church w as not indeed, the effect of study or meditation F ew among 
them could haie gnen any reason, draivn from Senpture or ecclesiastical 
history, for adhering to her doctnnes, her ntual, and her polity , nor were 
they, as a class, by any means strict observers of that code ofimorality which 
IS common to all Chnstian sects But the expenence of many ages proves 
that men may be ready to fight to the death, and to persecute without pity, 
for a religion whose creed they do not understand, and whose precepts they 
habitually disobey * 

The rural cleigy w ere even more vehement in Toryism than the rural 
ThteistBy gentry, andw ere a class scarcely Icss important It is to be observed, 
however, that the individual clergyman, as compared with tlie 
individual gentleman, then ranked much lower than in our days The main 

notiou of the countt} gentleman of die «eveiStccnlh'C<>ntury lias liecn denied 
from sources too numerous to be rciapitiiHtcd J must leave my descnption to the 
juisment of those who have studied the histoiy and the U^ter literature of that agt ' 
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sujjjjort of Uit Church u ‘ts dem cd from the tithe , and the tithe bore to the 
1 ent *1 much smtller ratio linn at present King; estimated the u hole income 
of the parochial and collegiate clergy at only foui bundled and eighty thou- 
sand pounds a a ear , Datenant at onl 5 fiw hundred and forty-four thousand 
a jear It is certainly nou more than seven times as great as the larger of 
tiicsc Ivvo suras 1 he avcragi, rent of the land has not, according to any esti- 
mate, increased proportionallv It follow s that the lectors and vicars must 
have been, as compared with (he neighbouring hnights and squires, much 
poorer m tlic seventeenth tlian in the nineteenth centnrj' 

1 he place Of tlic clergyman in societ) had been completely changed bv 
" the Reformation Before that event, ecclesiastics had formed the majority 
of the House of Lotds, had, m wealth and splendour, eouallcd, and some- 
times outshone, tlie greatest of the temporal barons, and had generally held 
the highest civnl oflices Many of the rreasurers, and almost all the Chan 
cdlors, of the Bhntagcnels v\ ere Bishops, The Lord Ivecper of the Privy 
Seal and the Master of the Rolls were ordinarily churchmen Churchmen 
transacted the most impoitant diplonniic business Indeed, all that laige 
portion of the administration which rude and w at hkc nobles were incompe- 
tent to conduct, w os considered as especiallj belonging to div iiies Men, 
therefore, who were averse to the life of camps, and who were, at the same 
time, desirous to rise in the state, commonly received the tonsure Among 
them w ere sons of all the most ilhistiious families, and near kinsmen of the 
llnone, Scroops and Nevilles, Bourehicrs, Staffords, and Poles To the 
religious houses belongtd the rents of immense domains, and all tlint large 
portion of the titlie which is now m the hands of Kyinen Down to the 
middle of the reign of Henry the Eighth, therefore, no line of life was so 
attractive to ambitious and covetous natmes as the priesthood Then came 
a V lolent revolution 1 he abolition of the monasteries deprived the Church 
at once of the greater part of her wealth, and of her predominance in the 
Upper House of Parliament '1 here was no longer an Abbot of Glaston 
hurv or on Abbot of Reading seated among the peers, and possessed of 
revenues equal to those of a powerful Earl The princely splendour of 
William of Wykeham and of William of Waynfletc had disappeared. Tlic 
scarlet hat of the Cardinal, the silver cross of the Legate, were no more 
1 he elergv had also lost the ascendency w Inch is the intiiral i cw ard of supe 
nor mental cultivation Once the circumstance that a man could read had 
raised a presumption that lie was m orders Bui in an age whidi produced 
such laymen os William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Rogci Asoliam and 
Thomas Smith, Walter hlildma> and hiancis Wahingham, there was no 
reason for calling away prelates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, to 
superintend the finances, or to adirunisier justice The spiritual character 
not only ceased to be a qualification for high civil ofricc.hut began to be rc 
carded as a disqualification Those worldly motives, therefore, winch had 
formerly induced so many able, aspiniig, and high bom youths to assume 
the ecclesiastical Inbit, ceased to operate Not one parish m tv\ o hundred 
then afforded wJiat a man of family considered as a maintenance Then, 
were still indeed prizes in the Church but they v.cre few , and even the 
highest were mean, when compared with the glory which had once sm > 

rounded the pnnets of the hicrarcliy The state kept by Parker and 
Gnndal seemed beggarly to those who remembered. tlie impcrinl pomp of 
t^lsfey. Ins palaces, which had become the favomite 'abodes of royaltv', 
vvlutehall ana Hampton Court, the thrfee sumptuous tables daily spread m‘ 
his refectory, tlie forty-four gorgeous copes m his chapel, his rumimg foot- 
men in nch liveries, and his bodyguards with gilded poleas,es Thus the 
sacerdotal offied lost Its attraction fot the higher classes During the cen- 
tury whicli followed the accession of Elizabetli, scarce a single person of 
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noble descent took orders At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, 
two sons of peers were Bishops , four or five sons of peers w ere priest^ and 
held valuable preferments but these rare exceptions did not take away the 
reproach which lav on the body Tlie clergy were regarded as, on the whole, 
a plebeian class ■" And, indeed, for one w ho made the figure of a gentleman, 
ten were mere menial servants A large proportion of those divines who 
had no benefices, or vhose benefices were too small to affoid a comfortable 
revenue, lived in the houses of la>men It had long been eiident that this 
practice tended to degrade the pnestly character Laud had exerted himself 
to effect a change, and Charles the First had repeatedly issued positne 
oiders that none but men of high rank should presume to keep domestic chap 
lams f But these injunctions had become obsolete Indeed, during the 
domination of the Puritans, many of the ejected ministers of the Church of 
England could obtain bread and shelter only by attaching themselves to the 
households of royalist gentlemen , and the habits which had been formed in 
those times of trouble continued long after the re establishment of monardiy 
and episcopacy In the mansions of men of liberal sentiments and cultnated 
understanding, the diaplain was doubtless treated with urbanity and kind 
ness Ills conversation, his literary assistance, his spiritual advice, were 
considered as an ample return for his food, his lodging, and his stipend Bid 
this was not the general feeling of the country gentlemen The coarse and 
Ignorant squire, who thought that it belonged to his dignity to have grace 
said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, found means 
to reconcile dignity w ith economy A > ouiig Lev ite — such was the phrase 
then in use — might be had for his board, a small garret, and ten pounds a 
jear, and might not only perform his own professional functions, might not 
only be the most patient of butts and of listeners, might not only be alwajs 
ready in fine weather for bowls, and m rainy weather for shovelboard, but 
might also save the expense of a gardener, or of a groom Sometimes the 
reverend man nailed up the apneots , and sometimes he curried the coach 
horses He cast up the farnei’s bills He walked ten miles with a message 
or a pared He w as permitted to dine with the family , but he was expected 
to content himself w ith the plainest fare He might fill himself with the 
corned beef and the carrots but, as soon as the taits and cheesecakes made 
their appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood aloof till he was summoned to 
return thanks for the repast, from a great part of which he had been excluded J 

Perhaps, after some years of service, he was presented to a living sufficient 
to support him but he often found it necessary to purchase his preferment 
by a Species of simony, which furnished an inexhaustible subject of plea 
siintry to three or four generations of scoffers With his aire he was ex 
pected to take a wife The wife had ordinarily been in the patron’s service 
and It was w ell if she was not suspected of standing too high in the patron’s 
favour Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial connections whidi the clergy 
men of that age weie m the habit of forming is the most certain indication 
of the place which the order held in the social system ' An Oxonian, wnt 
ing a few months after the death of Charles the Second, complained bitterly, 
not only tliat the country attorney and the countiy apothecary looked down 

* In the eighteenth century the great increase in the value of benefices produced a 
change. Ihe younger sons of the nobility were allured back to the clencal professidn 
Warburton, in a letter to Hurd, dated the 5th of July 1752, mentions this change, which 
was then recent — * Oiir grandees have at last found their way back into the Church 
1 onl} wonder they have been so long about it But be assured that nothing but a new ^ 
religious revoluboii, to sweep away the fragments that Henry the Eightli left after ban- 
queting his courtiers, will dn\e them out again ” 

t See Heylin’s Cypnanus Angheus 

t Eachard, Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy Oldham, Satire addressed to a 
Fnend about to leave the Unisersity Taller, 355, 258 That the English cleigy were 
a lowborn class, is remarked in the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo, Appendix A, ’ 
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wth diistltiin on the country cleig) man, but that one of the lessons most 
earnestly inculcated on e\cij gnl of honourable familj a\as to gi\e no 
encouragement to a lotcr m orders, and that, if any joung lady foigot 
this precept, she aias almost as mucli disgraced as b\ an illicit amour* 
Clarendon, svho assuredls bore no ill mil to the priesthood, mentions 
It ns a sign of the confusion of ranks aihich the great rebellion had 
produced, that some damsels of noble families had bestowed themselves on 
divines t A wamngwoman was gcncrallv considered as the most suitable 
helpmate for a par^on Queen Elizabeth, as head of the Church, had given 
what seemed to be a form*'l sanction to this prejudice, hv issuing special 
orders that no clogjanan should presume to espouse a servant girl, without 
the consent of the raastcror mistress * During sev cral generations accordingly 
the relation beiw een divines and handmaidens w as a theme for endless jest j 
nor would it be easy to find m the comedy of the seventeenth centurv, a 
single instance of a dcrgvanan who wins a spouse abov e the rank of a cook § 
Ev en so late as the time of George the Second the keenest of all obscrv ers 
of life and manners, hinioelf a pnest, remarked that, in a great household, 
the chaplain w as the resource of a lady 's m.aid w hose character had been 
blown mvon, and who was therefore forced to give up hopes of catching 
the steward H 

In general the divine who quitted his chaplainship for a benefiee and a 
wife found that he had onlv cvehanged one class of vexations for anoUicr 
Hardly one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bnng up a family com 
fortably As children multiplied and grew, the houbchold of tlic priest be- 
came more and more bcggarlv Holes appeared moie and more plainly m 
tl c thatch of his parsonage and m his single cassock Often it w as only by 
toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dungcarts, that be could 
obtain daih bread , nor did his utmost exertions alwavs prevent Uic hailiffs 
from taking his concordance and his inkstand in execution It was a white 
dav on which he was admitted uilo the kitchen of a great house, and regaled 
hy the servants with cold meat and ale llis children were brought up like 
the children of the neighbouring peasantry His boy s follow cd the plQu«>h , 
and his girls went out to serviced Study he found impossible forlhc 
advowson of his hvang would hardlv have sold for a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase a good dicological library , and he might be considered as unusually 
lucky if he had ten or twelve dogeared volumes among the pots and pans 
on his shelves Even a keen and strong mtelltct might be expected to rest 
in <o unfavourable a situation 

Assuredly there was at that lime no lack m the English Church of ministers 


A caiisidico, m^icastro ipsique atificom fan-iginc, ccclesi-a rccloi* xut vicaniis 
contcmniiur ct fit utdibno Gcntis ct ritnilix nitor vicns oidinibtis pollutii^ ctn^tur 
f^ccminisque nitalitio msignifaus umeum inculuitiir ^piUN pr-cceptum, ne modcsiix nnu 
fi xgium lut (miod idem nimbus tnhi delicaiulis sonat), ne denco se iiuptnn d\n 

pjtiantur Notitia»b> T ^VeodJ ofNcu College, Oxford, xC86 

t Clarendon n Life, ii at o , 

t See the injunctions of tsS9> »» Bishop Sprrow-’s Collection Jeremv Collier, in his 
on Pride, speaU of this injunction wrth a biucmess which proves that his own 
pnde had not been elTectuilIy tamed 

§ Pogerand AbiMil m Fletchers Scornful L-idv, Bull and the Nurse in \anhrugh’s 
, IF'*, and Susan in Shadwell s Lancashire Witches are instances ^ 

*1-'’»®J^»«h7«ccd the career of two divines, Eugcniiis and Corusodes, 
r DiffeniiR in even thing else they both niarrj low 

w omen Eiigcnius has to take up w ith a farmer's w idow , and Cortisodcs w ith a cm! off 

published two generations later. Airs Seagnm, the wife of a 
Rimeleepcr, and hits Honour, a oaititig woman, boast of their dcsccntfrom der^ien 
It IS to'be hoped,'' s«s yielding, “such instanci^ w .11 in future age"Xn soiSTire- 

stningefthan thej «n 

VOL 1 ' - 
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hv ilMlilien Icarnin^^ Hut u i' irt bu obs^rvcti that 
mimsttrs \ i.rc not willcrcd among tlic ninl pojmhtioti flicy \ crc broni'ht 
toRtUicr at a ftw pl'icu't nlieic the means «jf 'icquirmg hnonlwlgc net. 
abundint, and when, the Opportunities of sigorotisinleJlut tuaUxcrci=cntn 
frequent * At Mich phets neic to be found dnints q iclificd ht parts bj 
eloquence, bv \\ ide knov ledge of Iittniure, of suence, ind of life, to tlelen 1 
their Chureh Mcionouslj I'niiisi hLreltc.\ and sceptic. , to coninimd the a! 
tcnlton of fnroloiis md norldU cangre£!ition<-, to gmd^ the delibenlionsof 
senates, and to inakereliqum n.sjKclnble, even in the most dissolute of 
courts Some lahoured to fathom the ahj sse-s of metaphrsnal thcolo!>) sotnt 
ueredeepK tcrscdinhihhcaleiitiusm.nnclsointlhren light on the darkest - 
pans ofeccksioiticnl histors Some ptured llieinselves ctmsuaimate masten, 
ol logic Someciillnated rhetoric with siidi ass duilj and Micecsstlnllhur 
diseoiirsu> an. Mill justly saluctl a« mosUls of st,.lc Hit o ciniiieni men 
were to he found, withscarcelyasinpletsccption’at the Lnnersities, at the 
great Cathedrals, or in the capital Ilirros/ had lateh died at rambndf e i 
and I’carson hatl gone thence to the episcopal bench C ud\ orih and Iltnn^ 
More Were still li\ang there South nnd rocoeke, Jane and Aldrich, \ Lit at 
Oxfoid rndcates was in the close of Norwich, "nd Wliilhs in the cloie of 
Salishtirs Hut il w as ehieflj li) the London cltrg) , « ho w i re alw as a sjiokt ii 
of as a class apart, tint the fame rf ihcir prole »Mon for hamtiu'' and t‘lo 
quente wois upheld I he pni tinal pulpits of ihe metropolis wt re occiijned 
about thes tune hy a crowd of distiiigui hed iii.ii from among whom svas 
seleetcd a laige proportion of the rulers of the Chnreh Sherlock pn-'clicd at 
the Icniple, rdlotson at Lincoln s Inn, Wake and fcrcnis Collier at Gray's 
Inn, Unmet at the RolL, Stdlin'.llctt it Saint Pauls Callitdr'*!, Patrick at 
Stmt Paul’s in Cos cnttnrden 1 owleraibamiCjilts’s, CripplqntL Sharpnl 
Saint Giles's in the I leUb, 1 cni^on at ‘'amt Marlin s, fepnt at Saint Maig i 
retSjBescndgeatbnmt Peter'e in C omhill Oftbc.scti else men, all ofliigh 
note m vcdesiaslical history, ten lx.cnine Bishops, and four Arthhishoji' 
Meanwhile almost the onls important theological ssorks which came forth 
from a rural paraoinge ss ere those of George Biill, afterwards Bi'hop of Saiul 
Ilavad’a and Didl ntser would liasc produted those a orlwS, had he not m 
hented on estate, by ihc s-ale of which he was enabled to collect a library, 
Mich ns probabh no other country elergvman in Lnghml jw-sessed + 
riins tlie Anglican priesilioud was disadcd into tw o sections which, in ac 
quncments, m manners, and in soaal position, diflfered widels from each 
other One Section, tiamcd fur cities and courts, conqinscd mcniamiliars ith 
all ancient and modem learning , men able to encounter I lohhes or Bossuet 
at all thes capons of controversy , men who could, m lhcir«cnnnns setforlh 
tliemajcsly and beauty ©‘‘Christianity s ithsiidijuslncssofthought, and such 
energy of language, that the indolent Charles roused himself to listen, and the 
fastidious Buckingham forgot to sneer, men whose nddres.", pohlenc-ss, and 
knowledge of the world qualified them to manage the conscicnCc.s of the 
wealthy and noble , men with \ hom Halifax loved to disois.-, the mtcrcsts of 
eiiijnres, and from w hom Drv den w osnot aslnmctl to ovv n that he hall learned 
to w rite :k Phe other section w as desUned to ruder and Iiumblcr sorv ice If 
Avos dispersed over the countiy, and consisted chieHy of persons not at all 
w calthier, and not much more refined, Uian small farmcre Or upper scrv ants 
* This distinction lietYcen coiintr> cleisv and town clelrpy i* strongly marked hv 
Facimd, and cannot but be observxd b} cve^ pctsonvvho hasMudiOd theccclesiisticai 
history of that a^e ■- ' 

t Nelson’s Life of Bull As to the extreme difiTiciiIty which tiiccountn cterg) found 
in prOeunn!; hooks, she the Lite of ,Tlionuis Bray, the fousder of the aocicts for the 
Propaealion of the Gospel , 

t 1 liaVe frequently heard him (Dm den) oVrn with pleasure, that af he had nnv 
l-dent for Encli'h prose it was nwin^ to his havinc oFken read the wntinas of the great 
Archbishop Tillotson,’ — Congreve's Dedication of Drvdea’“ Plays 
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Vet it uns in Ihcsc histic pncsts, wlio dciivcd but a scanty subsistence fiOm 
tlicir tithe shcaies and tithe pigs and \iho had not the smallest chance of 
c\cr nltaming high prpfcssionnl honours, that the piofessioml spirit ms 
Strongest Among those divines who were the boast bf the Unnersitics 
nnd the ddight of the capital, and who had attained, or might reasonably 
e\]icct to attain, opulaice and lordly rank, a parti, respectable in num- 
< bci's, and more respectable in cbalacter, leaned towaids constitutional prin- 
ciples of govcniment, hied on frietidly terms ivilh Picsb}terians, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists, would gladly have seen a full toleration granted 
to aU Piotcstant sects, and iioald even have consented to make alterations 
in llic Liturgy, for the piiipose of conciliating honest and candid Nonconfor- 
mists But such lalitudinananism i\ ns held in horror by the country parson 
He look, indeed, mdre pndein his ragged gown than his supcnois m their 
lauai and their scarlet hoods The \<ir> consciousness that there \i as little 
III his vorldly circumstances to distinguish him from tile aillagers to whom 
he prcadied led hun to hold iiiilnodcratel> high the dignity of that sacei- 
dolal office uhicli uas his single title to icvcrctacc Ilasiiig lived m seclu- 
sion, and liaving had little opportunity of correcting Ills opinions bj reading 
or conversation, he held nnd taught the doctiincs of indefcasable hereditary 
right, of passive obedience, and of nonicsistancc, mall tbcir crude absurdit} 
Having been long engaged m a petty war against the iicighbouring dis- 
senters, he too often hated them for the wrong which he had done them, and 
found no fault with the Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act, cveept that 
those odious laws had not a sharper edge Whatever influence Ins office 
gave him was exerted vvitli passionate zeal on the Tory side , nnd that in- 
fluence was immense It would ben great error to imagine, because the 
country' rector w as in general not regarded as a gentleman, because he could 
ndt dare to aspire to the hand of one of the joung ladies at the manor house, 
because he was not asked into the parlours of the great, but was left to dunk 
and smoke with grooms and butlers, that tlie power of the clerical bod> was 
smaller tnan at present The influence of a class is by no means propor- 
tioned to the consideration which the members of that class enjoy in tneir 
individual capaaty A Cardinal is a much more exalted personage Uian a 
begging fruir but it would be a grievous mistake to suppose that the Col- 
lege of Cardinals hxs cxCiciscd a greater dominion over the public mind of 
Fiirope than the Order of Saint Francis In Ii eland, at present, a peer 
holds a far liighcr slalionin socict) tlian a Roman Catholic Pnest yel tliorc 
aic m Munster and Counauglit few counties where a combination ofpncsts 
would not earrj aneleetion against a combination of peers In the seven 
tccnlh century the pulpit \v as to a large poition of the populatibn vvhal the 
periodical press now js Scaicc any of the clowns who came to the pansli 
church ever saw a Gazette w apolitical pamphlet 111 informed as then 
sjiintual pastor might be, he w is yet better informed than thcmsclv cs be bad 
ever) week an oppoUunity of haranguing them , and his harangues were 
never answered At every important conjunulurc, invectives against the 
Wings atid exhortations to obey the Lord’s annointcd resounded at once 
from many thoubands of pulpits , and the cfTcct was formidable indeed Of 
all the causes which, after llic dis^hition of the Oxford Parliament, pro 
duced the violent reaction against the Lxclusionists, the most potent stems 
to have been the oratory of the country clergy < 

riie power which the country gentlemen and the country clerg)nien 
^exercised m the rural districts was in serme measure countcr-bal- The yen 
anced by the pow er of the ycomanr) , an eminently manly and true "’’“'i 
hearted race The petty propnetoi» who cultivated their own fields with 
their own hands, and enjo)cd a modest competence, without affecting to 
have scutcheons and crc<its, or aspijang to sit on tlie bench of justice) then 


i 
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formed a much more important part of tlie nation tlian at present If u c may 
trust the best statistical wnters of that age, not less than a hundred and si\ty 
thoiisand proprietors, who svith their families must ha\c made up more than 
a seventh'of the whole population, densed tlicir subsistence from little free 
hold estates The aserage income of these small landholders, an income 
made up of rent, profit, and wages, was estimated at between sixtj and 
seventy pounds a year It was computed that the number of persons w ho 
tilled their own land was greater tlion the number of those who farmed the 
land of oOiers * A large portion of the yeomanry had, from tlic time of the 
Reformation, leaned towards Puritanism, had, in the civil war, talcen'the 
side of the Parliament, had, after the Restoration, persisted m healing Pres 
bj tenon and Independent preacheis, had, at elections, strenuously supported 
the Exclusionists, and had continued even after the discos er) of the R}e 
House Plot and the proscnption of die W'hig leaders, to regard Popery and 
arbitrary power sMth unmitigated hostihty 

Great as has been the change in the rural life of England since the Revolu 
Croirth of tion, thc change which has come to pass in the cities is still more 
tiictomis. imazing At present above a sixth part of thc nation is crowded 
into provincial towns of more than thirty thousand inhabitants In thc 
reign of Charles the Second no provincial town in thc kingdom contained < 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and only four provincial tow ns contained so 
man} as ten thousand inhabitants 

Next to the capital, but next at an immense distance, stood Bristol, then 
the first English seaport, and Noni ich, then the first English mariu- 
factunng tow n Both have since that time been far outsliippcd by 
younger rivals , yet both have made great posUiv e advances The population 
ofBnstolhos quadrupled Thc population of Norw icli has moiu than doubled 

Pepys, who visited Bnstol eight veais after the Rcsloiation,!!”^ struck, by 
the splendour of tlie city But his standard was not high, fur he noted 
down as a wonder thc arcumstance that, in Bristol, a man might look round 
him and see notliing but houses It seems that, in no othci place with w Inch 
he was acquainted, except London, did the buildings completely shut out the 
w oods and fields Large os Bnstol might then appear, it occupied but a 
■very small portion of thc area on which it now stands A few churches of 
eminent beauty rose out of a lab) nnth of narrow lanes built upon v aiilts of 
no great solidity If a coach or a cart entered those alleys, there was danger 
that it would be wedged between the houses, and danger also that it would 
break, in thc cellars Goods were therefore conveyed about thc town almost 
exclusively in trucks drawn b} dogs , and the nchest inhabitants exhibited 
llicir wealth, not by riding in gilded carnages, but by w alking thc streets 
with trains of servants in nch livenes, and by keeping tables loaded with 
good cheer The pomp of the diristemngs and burials far exceeded what 
was seen at any other place in England The hospitality of the city was 
wadely renowned, and especially the collations with which the sugar refiners 
icgalcd their visitors Hie repast was dressed m the furnace, and was ac 
coinpamed by a rich beverage made of the best Spanish wine, and celebrated 
over the whole kingdom as Bnstol milk Tins luxuiy was supported by a 
thnving trade wath the North American plantations and with the West 
Indies The passion for colonial tralHc was so strong that there was scarcely 
a small shopkeeper in Bnstol who had not a venture on board of some ship 
bound for Virginia or the Antilles Some of these ventures indeed were not 
of the most honourable kind There was, ih the Iransatlantic possessions 
of the crown, a gieat demand for labour } and this demand was parti) siip 
plied by a system of crimping and kidnapping at the pnncipal English sea- 
ports Nowhere was this s)stcin in such active and extensive operation os 
* t have lat^n Davanant’s esltmais, which is a hllte lower than Kins’s 
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'll Bristol E\cn the first inngistntes of tint cilj Mere not aslianicd to en- 
ndi themscl\es bj so odious n commerce 1 he number of hou'-cs uppeirs, 
Horn the returns of the hearth mone), to liivt been, in the jcar 16S5, just 
fi\e thousanu three hundred "W e can hanllj suppose the number of persons 
m 1 liousc to ln\c been greater than in the citj of l^ondon , and m the eit\ 
of London ne learn from Uie best authoritj that there Mere then fifla fne 
persons to ten houses 1 he population of Bristol must therefore ha\ e been 
about tMentj-mne thousand souls * 

JsorMach Mas the capital of a large and fiantfiil proMuce It Mas the 
icsulene*e of a Bishop and of a Chapter It m as the chief scat of ^omich. 
the chief roaiiufaclure of the realm Some men distinguished bj 
learning and science had recenth duelt there, and no place in the king- 
dom except the capital and the Umiersilies, had more attractions for the 
curious The librar), the museum, the a\iar\, and the botanical garden 
of bir 1 hoinas Brounc, Mere thought h\ Fellows of thcRojal Society mcII 
M Orths of a long pilgnmage Norwich had also a court m miniature In 
the heart of the cits stood an old palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, said to he 
the largest tow n house m the kingdom out of London In this mansion, 
to which were annexed c tennis court, a bowling green, and a Maldcmess, 
stretdnng along the banks of the Wansum, the noble familj of Howard 
frequentlj resided, and kept a state resembling that of petlj soxcreigns 
Dnnk Mas served to guests 111 goblets of pure gold The xciy tongs 
and shoxels Merc of siher Pieturcs bx Italian masters adorned the Malls 
rile cabinets Mere filled m ith a fine eotleelion of gems purchased In that Lari 
, of Arundel mIiosc marble* are now among the oniamciits of Oxford Here, 
in the X ear t 67 *» Charles and his court xxere sumptuously entertained Here, 

> too, all comers Mere annually Mcleomed, from Christmas to TMelfih Night 
Ale floxx ed 111 oceans for the populace Three coaches, one of xxhidi had been 
built at a cost of fixe huiidicd pound* to contain fourteen persons, xxere sent 
Cl erx afleraoon round the citx to bring ladies to the festtx itics , and tlie dances 
Mere alxxaxs followed by a luxunous baiHiiiet \\ hen the Duke of Norfolk 
came to Nonvich, he xxas greeted like a King returning to his capital The 
hells of the Cathwlral and of Saint Peter Maiicroft xxere rung the guns of 
the castle were fired , and the Mayo, and Aldermen xi-aitedon iheir illustn- 
oils fellow citizen xvith complimentary addicsscs In the year 1693 the 
. population of Norwich x\~i* found, by actual enumeration, to be belxxeen 
twenty -eight and txienty nine tliou-and souls f 

Far beloxi Norwich, hut still high m dignity and importance, xxere some 
other anaent capitals of shires In that age it was seldom that a country 
gentleman went up with his family to London The county town xxas his 
metropolis He sometimes made it Ins residence during part of the year 
At all ex ents, he x\ as often attracted thither by businass and pleasure, by as- 
sizes, quarter sessions, elections, musters of niilitia, festixals and races There 
M ere the halls xxhere the ludges, robed in scarlet and escorted by jax elms and 
trumpets, opened the King’s commission twice a xear Tlicre were the 
markets at xx Inch the com, the cattle, tlie xx ool, and the hops of the surround- 


^ r Roger Nortb s Ltx cs 

orLDid Kvy)er Gtuldrord, and of Sir I)ud!e> North Pett>’!. Political Anihmctic I 
Iwe tat eii I city's facts, but m drawing inferences from them 1 haxc been jmided bx 
MngBndDaxeiianl who, though not aUkrmcn than he, had the ads antage of coming 
GrnMrn^ , V forwhiA Bristol was infamous, see North’s Ijfe o 7 

S- e. T V ' and the harangue of JeBVm s on the subject, in the Impartial Hisiorx 

of his Ufe and Death, printed with the Blood> Assizes. His stxle w^ as usu^ 
coarse, hut I cannot red on the rtpnmand xvhich he gave to the marnttates of Bristol 
anion^ nis enrres 

'Evelxn'sDiaia Oct 17,1671 Journal of t Browne, son of Sir 
cSrty ofN^niV.;" ao V , < H'«0O of Norfolk Historj of the Ci.J and 
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ingcountrj were exposed tosile There we»e the gie-it furs, to which 
mei clients eamc dowm fiom London, and where the nil'll denier laid m his 
annual stores of sugar, stationery, cutlery, and muslin T here w ere the shops 
at which the best families of the neighbourhood bought grocery and millinery 
Some of these places derived dignity from interesting historieal rceollections, 
fiom cathedrals decorated bj all the art and magnificence of the middle ages, 
fiom palaces where a long sncccssion of prelates had dwelt, from closes sur 
rounded by the venei able abodes of deans and canohs, and from castles which ' 
had in the old time lepelled the Nevilles or Dc Veres, and which, bore more 
recent traces of the icngeancc of Rupert or of Cromwell 

Conspicuous amongst these inteiesting cities, were Yorh, the capital of the 
'other north, and Exeter, the capital of the w esL Ncitliercan haic con- 
eouiitry tamed much more than ten thousand inhabitants Worcester, the 
towns. queen oftheciderland,liadbutciglittliousand, Nottingham probably 

asmany Gloucester, Fcnoivnedforthatn.sohitcdefcncewhichhadl}een fatal 
to Giarlt-s the First, bad certainly between four and live thousand , Dcrb) 
not quite four thousand Shreivsbury w as the chief place of an Cxtensii e and 
fertile district The Court of the Marches of Wales was held there In 
the language of die gentry many miles round the Wrckin, to gO to Shrews 
bury was to go to town The proiincial writs and beauties imitated, as w’cll 
as tliey could, the fashions of Saint James s Park, in the walks along the 
side of the Severn The inhabitants were about seven thousand * ‘ 

Tile population of ev ery one of these places has, since the Revolution, 
much n ore than doubled 1 he population of some has multiplied sevenfold 
The streets have been almost entirely rebuilt Slate has succeeded to thatch, 
and bnck to timber The pavements and the lamps, the display of wealth 
111 the principal shops, and the luxurious neatness of the dwellings occupied 
by tile gentry would, in the seventeenth century, have seemed miraculous 
Yet IS the lelative importance of the old capitals of counties by no means 
what it was Younger towns, towns which arc rarely or never mentioned'' 
in our early history and which sent no representatives to our early Parlia 
m'ents, have, witlim live memory of persons still hvang, grown to a greatness 
which this generation contemplates witli wonder and pnde, not unaccom- 
panied by awe and anxiety 

The most eminent of these towns were indeed known in the sev entecnlh 
century os lespectable seats of industry Nay, their rapid progress and 
tlicir vast opulence w ere then sometimes desenbed m language w hicli seems 
JudiCTOus to a man who has seen Uicir present grandeur One of the most 
Mm populous and prosperous among tliem was Manchester Man 
Chester chestcr had been required by the Protector to send one represen 
tative to his Parhamcnq and was mentioned by wnters of the time of Charles 
the Second as a busy and opulent place Colton had, durmg half a century , 
been brought thither from Cyprus and Smyrna , but the manufactureavoe in 
its infancy Whitney had not yet taught how the raw matenal might he fur 
nished in quantities almost fabulous Arkw nght had yet not taught how' it 

* Tlie popuhtiAn of York 'ippeiix, from tlie rttiiin or^bvpti<ans and bunvls, in Drnkos 
HiWory, to have been about 13 000 in 1730 JSxetcr boil only 171O00 inlnbitants in i&oi 
llic population of Worcester was numbered just before the siege vn 1646 See Nash’a 
History of Worcestershire I have made allowance for the increase which must be sup 
posed to have taken place in foit> years. In 1740, the, population of Nottingham wos, 
found, by enumeration, to he just >o,ooa See Denng s History The population of 
Gloucester may readily be inferred from the number of houses which King found in the 
returns of hearth moncj, and from the number of births and burials which is given in 
Atkyns's History The population of Herby was '4000 in 1712 See Wo 1 Ie}'’s MS His 
tory, quoted^m Lysons’s Alagna Bntanma, The population of Slirewsburv was ascer- 
tained in 1605 hv nrttial enumeration As to the gaieties of Shrewsbuiy, sec Farquhat’s 
JRCuiiiting Oflicer ' Farquhai's description is ,bome out by a ballad in the Pepjsian 
Library, of winch the burden IS '‘Shrewsbury for me ' , ' - ^ 

' I 
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iniglil be worked up w'ltli a speed and precision which scon irngicil Die 
wliole annual import did not, at the end of the seventeenth century, amount 
to two millions of jiminds, a quantity winch would now hardly supply the 
demand of fort) eight hours That wonderful emporium, winch m popula- 
lation and wealth far surjiasaes capitals 'O much renowned isHeilm, hladnd, 
and Lisbon was then a mean and jll built market town, contaunng uiidci 
sit thousand people It then had not a single press It now supjiorts \ 
bundled prmtmg establishments It then had not a single coach It now 
supports twent) coachmahers * ' ' 

Leeds was alrtadj the chief seat of the woollen manufactures of York- 
shire but die cldcrl) inhabitant*) could «ullTeiucmbcrthctiinew hen j 
the first brick house, then and long after called the Rctl House, 
was built The) boast cal loudl) of then increasing wealth, and of the im- 
mense sates of cloth which look pl"cc in the open air on the bridge 
Hundreds na) thousands of pounds, hid been paiddowai in the course of 
one bu-y market da) 1 lie rising inqiortancc of Leeds had attracted the 
notice ofsucccssne goicniments Charles the First had granted muiiicijial 
pnvalcges to the town Oliver had tmitcd it to send one member to the 
I louse of Commons But from the returns of the hearth monc) it seem* 
certain tliat the w Imle population of the borough, an c\tcnsi\ e district svhioh 
contains man) hamlets, ilid not m the reign of Charles iJie Second, exceed 
^eicn thou>.iiid souls In 1841 there were more th iii a hundred and fittv 
thousand f 

About a da)’s jounie) south of I eeds, on the icigc of a wild moorland 
tract, lav an ancient manor, now rich with eultnation, then barren shctneid 
and unenclosed, which was knowai bv the name of Hal! tnishire 
Iron abounded there , and, fiom a ver) carl) penod, the rude whitlUs 
fabricated there had been sold all 01 ei the kingdom They had indeed 
been mentioned b) Geoffic) Chaucer m one of lus Canlerbur)* Tales But 
ihe manufictiirc appeals to liaie made little progicss during ibe three cen- 
times which followed lus time This languor mayperhap') be explained b) 
the fact that the trade was, during almost the whole ol this long period, 
snlijcct to such regulations as the Toni and his court leei llionght lit to im- 
pose Ihc more delicate kinds of cutlery wir- either made m the capif'l 
or brought from the ContinenU Indeed it was not till the reign of George 
the First that the* rnglish suigeons ceased to import from France those 
e^qu^SItc^\ fine blades t hich are required foi operations on the human 
frame Most of the Hallanishire forges were collected ni a market town 
winch had sprang im near the castle of the propnctoi, and which, m the 
icignof fames the First, had been a singularly miserable place, containing 
about two thousand inhabitants, of whom a third wcie half started and 
naif naked beggars It seems ccrlam from the parochial registers that the 
ptipuhticin did not amount to four thousand at the end of the reign of 
Charles the Second 1 he effects of a species of toil singularly unfat ourahlc 
to the health and a igonr of flic human frame w ere at once discerned bv 
utcr) iratelfcr A Targe proportion of the people had distorted limbs 
i lus IS that Slidflield which now, wath its dependencies, contains a hundred 
and Uveiua thousand souls, and avhich sends fortli its admirable kmtes, 
razors, and lancets to the farthest ends of the at oriel F 

,0 .BiUmnn, r&s , Aitm’s Coiintrj round Al-inchcster MmchcctT Directon . 

1845 , 1 ainc s Historj Of the Cotton Manufacture 1 he bc«t tnforma'ion « hich I hw e 
bsen able to find toudunjj the population of Manciiuster in the seeemcehth oratura k 
ronUined ;m a paper dratvn up the Jlctcrcnd R Parkiuson, and published^? 'the 
Journal of the StatibOcnl Societt for October 184a ' Poousuco «ne 

w « s Ducatus l^odinws.aVhitakei*!) I oidis and Elmctc , IVaideH’s Municinal 

Hiworj MtheborouRb of I,eeds (1848 ) In 1851 Leeds had mh^narib 7i8s7 ) 
t HnnlerVKislola of Hallanishire fiSaS V In iSs, tl.« 

Offs? 1 


rHisloVj 
nicrea td to 133, 000 


(184S ) In 1851 tlie population of Sheffield liad 
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Birminglnm Ind not been thought of sufTtcient impoilince to return a 
Birmine member to Oliver’s Parliament Yet the manufacturers of Bir- 
mmgham were already a busy and thriving race They boasted 
that their hardware was highly esteemed, not indeed as now, at Pekin 
and Lima, at Bokhara and Timbuctoo, but in London, and even as far off 
as Ireland They had acquired a less honourable renow mas coiners of bad 
money -In allusion to their spurious groats, some Tory wit had fixed on 
demagogues, who hypocriticallj affected zeal against Popery, the nickname 
of Birmmghams Yet m 1685 the population, winch is now little less than 
tw o hundred thousand, did not amount to four thousand Birmingham 
buttons were just beginning to be known of Birmingham guns nobody, 
had yet heard , and the place whence, two' generations later, the magni- 
ficent editions of BaskerviUe w ent fortli to astonish all the libranans of 
Europe, did not contain a single regular shop where a Bible or an alma- 
nack could be bought On market dajrs a bookseller named Michael John 
son, the father of the great Samuel Johnson, came o\er from Lichfield, and 
opened a stall during a few hours This supply of literature was long found 
equal to the demand * 

These four chief seats of our great manufactures dcsene especial men 
tion It would be tedious to enumerate all the populous and opulent hives 
of industry which^n hundred and fifty years ago, were hamlets without 
parish churches, or desolate moors inliabited only by grouse and w ild deer 
Noi has the change been less signal m those outlets by which the products 
of the English looms and forges are poured forth o\ cr the w hole w odd At 
. tnooi Liverpool contains more than three hundred thousand in 

iTcrpoo j, "pjig sinpping registered at her port amounts to betw een 

four and file hundred thousand tons Into her custom house has been 
repeatedly paid in one year a sum more than thnee as great as the 
whole income of the English crown m 1685 The receipts of her post 
office, c\en since the great reduction of the duty, exceed the sum which the 
postage of the whole kingdom yielded to the Luke of York Her endless 
docks, quays, and warehouses are among the wonders of theavorld Yet 
e\ en those docks and quays and w arehoiises seem hardly to suffice for the 
gigantic trade of the Mersey , and already a mal city is growang fast on 
the opposite shore In the days of Charles the Second, Liverpool w as dc 
scribed os a rising town which had recently made great advances, and 
which maintained a profitable intercourse with Ireland and with the sugai 
colonies The customs had multiplied eightfold w ithin sixteen years, and 
amounted to xvhat was then considered as the immense sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds annually But tlie population can hardly have exceeded 
four thousand the shipping was about fourteen hundred tons, less than 
the tonnage of n single modem Indiaman of the first class , and the whole 
number of seamen belonging to the port cannot be estimated at more tlian 
tw o hundred t 

Such has been the progress of those towns where wealth is created and 
wateiBig accumulated Not less rapid has been the progress of towns of a 
places. .^gry different kind, towns in which wealth, created and accumu- 
lated elsewhere, is expended for purposes of health and recreation Some 

Blomcs Britannia, 1673, Sugdalc s Wirwicl shire North’s Eximcn, 3Si Prerice 
to Absilom and Achitophel Hutton’s History of Birmincham Boswell s Life of John 
son In 1690 the bunsls at Birmingham were 150, the b'lptisins 195 I think it 
probable that the annual mortalitj was little less than one in twent} five In I ondon 
It wxs consider ibl) greater A historian of Nottingham half a ccntiirj later, boasted of 
the extraordinary salubritv of his town, axhere the arnual mortality w is one in thirty 
Sec Bering’s Hustorj of Nottingham (1848 ) In 1851 the popniation of Birmingham 
had increased to : 33 ,ooo (1857 ) 

t Blomc’s Bntannia Gregson’s Antiquities of the County Palatine and Buch) of 
S. Lancosicr, Part 11 Petiiion from Liierpool in the Pnv> Council Book, Hay to, 1C86 
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of the most remarkable of these gay, places have sprungmto eustence since 
the time of the Stuarts Cheltenham is now a greater city than cheitcn 
any which the kingdom contained in the seventeenth centur}, 

London alone excepted But in the seventeenth century, and at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth^ Cheltenham was mentioned by local historians 
merely as a- rural parish l>ing under the Cotswold Hills, and affording 
good ground both for tillage and pasture Corn grew and cattle biovvsed 
over the space now covered by that long succession of streets and villas * 
Bnghton was described as a place which had once been thnvang, 
winch had possessed many small fishing barks, and which had, 
when at the height of piosperity, contained about two thousand inhabitants, 
but which was sinking fast into decay Ihe sea was gradually gaming on 
the buildings, which at length almost entirely disappeai ed _Ninet) years 
ago the rums of an old fort were to be seen lying among the pebbles and 
seaweed on the beacli, and ancient men could still point out the traces of 
foundations on a spot where a stieet of more than a hundred huts had been 
swallow ed up by die w av es So desolate w as the place after tins calamity, 
^that the vicarage was thought scarcely worth having A few poor fisher- 
men, however, still continued to dry their nets on those cliffs, on which 
now a^towTi, mOre than twice as laigc and populous os the Bristol of 
the Stuarts, presents, mile allei mile, its gay and fantastic front to the 
sea,t 


England, however, was not, in the seventeenth century, destitute of watei- 
ing places The gentry of Derbyshne and of the neighbouring counties re- 
paired to Buxton, where they were lodged m low rooms under 
bare rafters, and regaled with oatcake, and with a viand which 
the hosts called mutton, but which the guests suspected to be dog A 
single good house stood near the spring } Tunbndge "Wells, Tunbndce 
l}ing within a day’s journey of the capital, and in one of the "'‘'•'s- 
richest ahd most highly civilised pai ts of the kingdom, had much greater 
attractions At present we see there a town which would, a hnndied and 
sixty } ears ago, have ranked in population fourth or fifth among the towns 
of England The bnlliaiicy of the shops and the luxury of ttie private 
dwellings far surpasses anj thing that England could then show When the 
court, soon after the Restoration, visited Tunbndge Welk, there was no 
town _biit within a mile of the spnng, rustic cottages, somewhat cleanei 
and neater than the ordinary cottages of that time, vveie scatteied over the 
heath Some of these cabins were movable, and were carried on sledges 
fiom one part of the common Jto another 1 o these huts men of fashion, 
weaned w ith the dm and smoke of l>ondon, sometimes came in the summer 
to breathe fresh air, and to catch a glimpse of rural life During the season 
a kind of fair was daily held ncai the fountain The w ives and daughters 
of the Kentish farmei-s came ft am the neighbouring villages w ith cream, 
cheriies, vvheatcai-s, and quails To chaffei with them, to flirt with them, 
to praise tlicii stiavv hats and tight heels, was a"" refreshing pastime to 
voluptuaries sick of the airs of actresses and maids of honour Milliners, 
toymen, and jewellers came down from London, and opened a bazaar 
under the trees 'In one booth the politician might find his coffee and the 
London Gazette , in another w'ere gamblers pla>ing,deep at basset ,'and, 
on fine evenings, the fiddles were in attendance, and there were moiris 
dances on the clastic turf of the bowling green, In 1685 a subscription 
had just been raised among those who frequented the wells for building a 
In i6go the humis at Liverpool were 151, the baptisms 120 In 1844 the net rcccint of 

T Magna Britannia Gro‘es Anuqmties, New Bnghthelinstone Directors, 177a 

t Tour 111 Dtrbi shire, by Thomas llrowaie, son of Sfr Thomas. ^770. 
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ehurch, winch the Tones, who then <lormnccied cver^whcic, msistud on 
dedicating to Siml Charles the Martt r * 

Utit at the head of the English W atenng places, w ithotit am al, \i as Bath 
j, The spnngs of that citj had been renowinxl from the days of the 
t ' Eomans It liad been, diinng many centimes thescat of a Bishop 
Tnc sick icpaircd thither from every pait of the realm Ihc King some , 
times held his couit there Nevertheless, Bath was then a maze of only 
four or flic hundred houses, crowded within an old wall in (he sicinity of 
the Avon Pictures of what were considered ns the hnest of those houses me 

still extant, and greatly resemble the lowest rag shops and pothou'cs of Rat- 
cli/Fe Highway Traidlcrs, indeed, complained loudly of the narrowness 
and meanness of the sticcts That beautiful city which charms cicn eics 
familiar with the mastcqiicccs of Bmmantc and Palladio, and which the 
genius of Anstey and of Smollett, of Fniicas Burney and of Jane Austen, 
has made classic giound, had not licgun to exist Milsom Strict itsdf 
aias an open field lying far beyond the W'alls , and hcdgeiows intersected 
tilt space which is now covcieil by the Crescent and the Circus The poor 
patients lowborn tht waters had been recommended lay on straw m a place 
which, to use the language of a contemporary phxsician, was a covert 
lather than a lodging As to the comforts and luxuries which were to be 
found in the interior of the houses of Bath by the fashionable Msitors who 
resorted thither m search of health or amusement, w e possess infoimation 
moic complete and minute than can generally be obtained on such subjects 
A writer who published an account of that city about sixty years after the 
Resolution has accurately dcsciibed the changes which had taken place 
withiii lus owai recollection lie assures us that, in his younger days, the 
gentlemen who Msited the springs slept m rooms hardly as good as the 
garrets which he hied to see occupied by footmen Ihe floors of the 
dining rooms w ere uncarpeled, and w ere coloured brown w ith a w ash made 
of soot and small heer, m order to hide the dirt Not a wamScot was 
painted Not a hearth or a chimney piece was of marble jV slab of 
cotrlinon freestone and fire irons which had cost from three to four shillings 
were thought sulficicnt for any fireplace The best apartments were hung 
witli coarse woollen stuff, and were furnished with rush bottomed chairs, 
Readers who take an interest m the progress of civilisation and of the use “ 
fill arts will be grateful to the humble topographer who has recorded tlie-ie 
facts, and w ill peihaps w ish that histonans of far higher jirctensions had 
sometimes spaicd a few pages from military evolutions and political m 
tngues, for the purpose of letting us know how the parlours and bed- 
chambers of our ancestors looked t 

The position of London relatively to the other towns of the empire, wi*^ 
Umdon. Charles the Second, fai higher than at present ' 

" *”■ For at present the population of London is little more than six 
times the population of Manchester or of Liverpool In the days of 
Charles the Second the population of London was more than seventeen 
times the population ofBnstol or of Norwich It maybe doubted whether 

any otlicr instance can be mentioned 6f a great kingdom m which the first 
city was more than seventeen times ts large as the second Ihere is 
reason to believe that, in 1685, London had been, during about half a 
century, the most populous capital in Europe The inhabitants, who aie 

* Memoires de Cnmmont Basted’s Histoiy of Kent Tunbridge XVefls, a Coined}, 
1678 Causton’s 1 iinbndgialii, 168S Meicllus, a poem on Tunbndgc Wells, 1693 
t See Wood’s Histor> OT ’Bath, 1749 Evelyns Iban, June 07 1654 Pcpiss JDIaiy, 
Tunc 12 ' 1C6S Stukeley's Itineranum Cunositniv Collinson’s Somcrsetsbire Br Pence s 
History and Memoirs of the Bath, 1713 Book I chap viii obs a, 1CS4 I haaecon 
suited scarral old maps and pictmes of Bath, particular!) one curious map which is sur 
rounded hj view •> of the piancijial buildings , It hears the date of 1717 ' 
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now Rt least 'hinetecn Imndictl tliousdnd, were then probably IiUlc more 
than half a nnlhon London had an the woild only one commercial rival, 
now long ago oulstnppikl, the might)' and opulent Amsterdam English 
writers boasted of the forest of masts and yardarms adiich covered the 
river from the Bndge to the Tower, and of the stupendous sums winch 
w ere collected at the Custom House m Thames Street 1 here is, indeed, 

no doubt tliat the trade of the metropolis tlicn borO a far greater propoilion 
than at present to the whole trade of the countt)' , vet to our generation 
the honest vaunting of our ancestors must appeal almost ludicrous Tlie «. 
shipping winch the) thought mcrcdibl) great appears not to have evcccded 
scvcni) thousand tons fins was, indeed, then moie than a third of the 
M hole tonnage of the kingdom, but js now less than a fourth of the tonnage 
of Newcastle, and js nearly equalled by the tonnage of the steam vessels of 
the Thames The customs of London amounted, in 16S5, to about thiee 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds a )ear In oui time the net duly paid 
anmnll), at the same place, exceeds ten millions 1 

Whoever examines the maps of London which were published tow arils 
the close of the reign -of Charles the Second vull see that only the 
nucleus of the present capital then existed The tow n did not, os now, 
fade by imperceptible degrees into the connliv No long avenues of 
x'lllas, embow ered m lilacs and laburnums, extended from the great centre 
of wealth and civilisation almost to the boundaries of Middlesex and 
far into the heart of Kent and Surre) In the cast, no part of the 
immense line of waichouses and aitificial lakes which now strctclics 
fi om the Tow cr to Tllackvvall had ev cn been projected On the w cst, scarcely 
one of tliose stately piles of budding which are inhabited by tlio noble 
and wealthy was ih existence , and Chelsea, which is now peopled by moie 
than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet countr) v'llhge with about 
a thousand inhabitants On the north, cattle fed, and sportsmen w andcicd 
with dogx and guns, over the site of the boiough of Matylebonc, and over 
far the greater part of the space now covered b) the boroughs of Finsbury 
and of the 1 ow cr Hamlets Islington was almost a solitude , and poets loved 
to contrast its silence and repose with the dm and tunnod of the monster 
London § On the south the eapital is now connected vvitlnts subuib b) 
sev cral bnages, not irifcnor m magnificence and solidity to the noblest w orks 
of the Cxsars In 1685, a single line of irregular arches, overhung b) piles 
of mean and cinzy houses, and ganushed, after a fashion worthy of the 
naked barbarians of Hahomyi with scoies of mouldcrjng heads, impeded 
the navigation of the river 

Of the metropolis, the City, properly so called, was the most important 
division At the time of the Restoration it had been built, for the _ 
most part, of wood and plaster, the few bricks that were used '* 
vveie dl Inked , the booths where goods were exposed to sale projected far 
into the stictts, and were overhung by the upper stones A few specimens - 
of Ihis architecture may still he seen m those districts vvliich were not reached 
Iw the great firc^ 1 lint fire had,^ in h few days, covered a spac6 of little less 
than a square mile, with the ruins of cighty-nlne churches and of thiitccn 
thbusond houses But the City had risen again vnth a celerity which had 

According to Kdir, 530,000 (1848) In 1851 the populmon of London cxdcedtd 

a, 300,000 {1857) 

t Miippuswon's IU<itor> of Commerce, Chalmers’s 'Evtimate Clnmhcrhjne’s State 
of rngl ind, 1(384 Ihc toningc ol) the earners beloninng to the port of London w is, 
at the end of 1847, about 60,000 tdns The customs of the port, from 18 (a to 1845, ven 
ncarlj ponged ;Giit00o,ooo (1848') In 1854 the tonnage of the steamers of tlic port 
01 xondon imounted lo 738,000 tons, without reckoning vessels of less than fiftv tons 
(iSst) ^ > 

4 1 1 sons's Environs of I^ndon. The baptisms it Chelsti, between 1680 and 1690, ' 
Were only forty two 1 year b Conley, l^iscoursc of Solitude ' , 
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e\cUc(l llie ajlmiriljon of ncighbounng countries Uiirortuilatcl) the old lines 
of the streets had been to a great extent preserved , and those lines, originally 
traced in an age m hen ev en princesses performed their joumci s on horsebadk, 
were often too narrow to allow wheeled carnages to pass each other with ease, 
and It ere therefore ill adapted for the residence of ii calthj persons in an age 
when a coaeh and si\ was a fashionable luxury The style of building was, 
liowcier, far siipcrioi to that of the City which had jicnshcd The ordinary 
matenalwas brick, of mueh better quality than had fomierlyr been used 
On the sites of the ancient parish churchas had ai isen a multitude of new 
domes, towers, and sjiircs w Inch bore the mark of the fertile genius of Wren 
In eveiy place, saie one, the traces of the great deiastation had been com 
pletely effaced But the crowds of worl men, the scaffolds, and the mas es 
of hewn stone were still to be seen where the noblest of Protestant temples 
was slowly nsing on the nuns of the old Cathedral of St Paul * 

1 he w hole chaincter of the City has, since that time, undcigoiie a complete 
change At present the bankers, the merchants, and the chief sliopkecpcrs 
repair thither on six mornings of ci cry w cck for the transaction of business 
but they reside m otherqiiaricrs of the metropolis, oratsuburban country scats' 
surrounded by sliniblicitei and flower gardens Ihis reiolutton in priiate. 
habits has produced a political rei olution of no small importance 1 lie City 
IS no longer regarded by the wealthiest traders with that attachment which 
eicry man naturally feels for Ins home It is no longer associated in their 
minds with domestic affections and endearments 1 he fireside, the nurseiy, 
the social table, the quiet bed arc not there. Lombard Street and I bread 
needle Street are merclv places where men toil and accumulate 1 hey go 
elsewhere to enjoy and to expend On a Sunday, or m an cvemngafterthe 
hours of btsiness, some coutts and alleys, which a few hours before had' 
been aliic with hurrying feet and anxious faces, me ns silent os the glades 
of a foiest 1 he chiefs of the mercantile interest arc no longer citirens 
llicy avoid, they almost contemn, municipal honours and duties Ihose 
honours and duties are abandoned to men who, though useful and highly 
respectable, seldom belong to the pnnccly commercial houses of which the 
names are renowned throughout the woild 
In the seventeenth century the City was the merchant’s residence Those 
mansioubof the great old burgherswhich stillexist havebeen turned intocount* 
mg houses and warehouses , but it is evident that they were ongmally not 
inferior in magnificence to the dwellings which were then inhabited by the 
nobilitv *1 hey sometimes stand in retired and gloomy courts, and are ac 
ccssiblc only by inconvenient passages but their dimensions arc ample, and 
tliLir aspect stately 1 he entiances arc decorated with nclily can cd pillars and 
canopies i he staircases and landing places are not vv anting in grandeur 
Ihe floors me sometimes of wood, tessellated after the fashion of Trance 
1 he palace of Sir Robert Clav ton, in the Old Jew ry , contained a superb ban 
queting room, wainscoted vv ith cedar, and adorned with battles of gods and 
giants in fresco t Sir Dudley North expended four thousand pounds, a sum 
which w ould then hav e been impoi tant to a Duke, on the rich furniture of his 
reception rooms m Basinghall Street In such abodes, under the last Stuarts, 

the head's of the great firms lived splendidly and hospitably To theirdw elling 
place they w ere liound by the strongest ties of interest and affection There 

* The fullest and most trustworthy information about the state of the buildinfri of 
London at this time is to be deriv ed from the maps and drawings m the Lntish Museum 
and in the Pepysian Library The badness of the bnehs in the old biiildincs of London 
^is particularly mentioned in the Iravels of the Grand Duke Cosmo There is an account 
of the works at St Pauls in Ward’s London Spy I am almost ashamed to quote such 
nauseous balderdash but I have been forced to descend even lower, if possible, in search 
of inaierials ' , 

f LiJyiisDiarj, SepL ao, id-a. { Roger Norths Lift, of Sir Dudley North 
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tliej hid pissed their loiUh, hid inide Iheir iriendships, hid courted their 
\M\es, had seen theirchildrengrowup,had laid the remains of their pircnis 
in the earth, ind expected tint their ow n rcmiins w ould be laid Tint intense 
patnotism iihich is peculiir to the members of societies congregited svithin 
a narrow spice w is, in such circumstances, slronglj dci eloped London 
w-is to the Londoner, w hit Athens n is to the Atheniin of the agoof Pencics, 
whit I lorence w as to tin. Florentine of the fifteenth centurj I he citizen w is 
proud of the grandeur of his citj, punctilious about her chims to icspcct, 
imbitious of her office.'!, and zealous for her franchises 

At the close of the reign of Chirlcs the Second the pnde of the Londoners 
w IS smirting from i cruel mortificition 1 he old clnrtcr hid been tiken 
iw ly , and the mngi'-tracs hid been remodelled All the cis ic funcbOniries 
were Tones, ind the Whigs, though in numbers ind in weilth supcnorlo 
their opponents, found themseh es excliukd from c\ cry locil digiiit} Nci er- 
thelcss, the extcmil splendour of the mumcipil goxcniment was not 
diminished, ni), was rather increised by this change For, under the id- 
minisintion of some Puntans who hid litcl) bonic nile, the incient fimt 
of the City forgood cheer hid declined but nndei llie new magistrates, who 
bclo igcd to 1 more festu e pirtj , and at w hose boards guests of rank and 
fashion from betond fcinplc Bar were often seen, the Guildhill and the halls 
of thegreat companies w ere enhs ened by mnny sumptuous banquets. Dunng 
these repasts, oncs^ composed by the poet laureate of the corporation, m praise 
of the King, the Duke, and the tfajor, were sung to music. Thednnkmg 
w as deep, tlic shouting loud An obsen ant 1 or> , w ho had often shared in 
these rci els, has remarked that the practice of huzzaing after dnnking healths 
Oates from this jojous penod * 

The magnificence displi) cd by the first civ ic migistnle w as almost regal 
1 he gilded coach, indeed, which u. now annually admired by the crowd, was 
not jet a part of liis state On gnat occasions he appeared on horseback, 
•’tteiidcdby a long cavalcade, infenor m mignificcnce only to that winch, 
before a coronation, escorted the sovereign from the 1 ower to Westminster 
Ibe Lord Mayor ivis never seen m public without his nch robe, liis hood 
of black velvet, hu> gold chain, his jewel, and a great attendance of liarbm 
gem and guards "t Nor did the woild find anj thing ludicrous m tlie pomp 
w Inch constantly surrounded him Foi it vv as not more than liccame the place 
which,' as wielding tlie strength and icprcscnting the dignitj of tlie Cilj of 
London, he was entitled to occupy in the slate That City being then not 
only wiUiout equal in the country, but without second, had, dunng five and 
forty years, exercised almost as great an influence on the politics of Lngland 
as Pans has, in our own lime, exercised on the politics of France In m- 
Iclligcncc London was greatly in advance of every other part of the king 
dom A government, supported and tnislcd by London, could m a day 
obtain such pecuniary means as it would have taken months to collect from 
the lest of tlie island Nor were the mihtarv resources of the capital to be 
despised The power which the Lord Lieutenants exercised mother parts 
of tlie kingdom was in London entrusted to a Commission of eminent citi- 
zens Under the orders of this Commission were twelve regiments of foot 
and tv 0 regiments of horse. An army of drapers’ apprentices and joumev - 
men tailors, vyth common councilmcn for captains and aldermen for colonels, 
might not indeed have been able to stand its ground against regular troops , 
but Uicre were then very few regular troops m the kingdom A town, thfcre- 

* North’s Examen This imusinj; wntcr has preserved a specimen of the sublime 
taptuies m which the Pindar of the Cit> indulged — 

* The stotsliipfnl Sir John Moor 1 , 

After aRC that name adore 1" ' 

t Chamherlavne’s Slate of Eng and, tCSi Angtix Metropolis, 1600, Seymours 
IM idon, 1734 ' 
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foi L, \\liic1i could send forth, it in hour’s notice, thousmds of men, abounding^ 
in nututil coinage, provided n ith tolerable weapons, -md not altogether uu 
tinctured with martial discipline, could not but be aaaluableally and a for- 
midable enemy It was not forgotten that Hampden and P>m had been pro 
tcctedfrom lawless tyranny by Uie London trainbands that, m the great 
cnsis of the civil avar, the London trainbands had marched to raise the su^e of 
Gloucester , or that, in the moacment agamst tlic military tyrants avhich fol- 
low ed the downfall of Richard Cromwell, tlie London trainbands had borne a 
signal part In truth, it is no exaggeration to say that, but for the hostility of - 
the City, Charles the First wouldncacr have been aanquished, and that anth- 
'out the help of the City,Cliarlcs the Second could scarcely haa e been restored 
These considerations may sera c to explain avhy, in spite 6f that attraction ■ 
avhich had, during a long course of years, gradually draavii the aristocracy 
avestavard, a fcav men of high rank had contmued, till a very recent period, 
to daaell in Oic vicinity of Uit Fxchange and of the Guildhall Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham, avhilc engaged in bitter and iinscrupulous opposition to 
the goaernment, had thought Oiat they could noaahcrc can^ on their in'* ^ 
trigiies so conacnicntly or so securely a& under the protection of the City 
magistrates and the City militia Shaftesbury had therefore liaed in Alders 
gate Street, at a house which may still be easily known by pilasters and i 
wreaths, the graceful aa or! of Inigo Buekingham had ordered lus mansion ' 
near Channg Cross, once the abode of the Archbishops of York, to be pulled 
doaani , and, arhilc streets and alleys which arc still named after him averc 
rising on tliat site, eliose to reside in Dow gate * 

These, howcaci, were rare exceptions Almost all the noble families of 
TasWon England had long migrated bey ond the aa alls The district aalierc 
ofiho”'* *"ost of their toaan houses stood lies betaaeen the City and tlie re ' 
gions aahich arc noaa considered as fashionable A feav great men 
still retained their hereditary hotels m the Strand The stately dayellings 
on the south and w est of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Piazza of Coa ent Garden, 
Southampton Square, aihicli is now called Bloomsbury Square, and King’s 
Square in Soho Fields, aahich ib noaa called Soho Square, avcic among the 
faa onntc spots. I'oreign pnnccs were earned to see Bloomsbury ‘Square 
as one of the avoiiders of Liiglaiid + Soho Square, aa Inch had just been 
built', avas to our ancestors a subject of pride wath avhicli their postenty aa til 
haially sympathise hlonmouth Square had been Uic name aaliilc the for- 
tunes of the Duke of hlonmouth flourished , and on the southern side 
towered his mansion The front, though ungraceful, avas lofty aiid richly 
adorned The walls of the jnincipal apartments were finely sculptured 
avith fniit, foliage, and armoiialbcaiiiigs, and aa ere hung with embroidered 
satin j; Eaeiy trace of this magniflecncc has long dis.appeaied, and no 
aristocratical mansion is to be found m that once dnstocralical quarter A 
little w ay north from ITolborn, ind on the verge of the pastures and corn- 
fields, rose tavo celebrated pafaces, each aaitli an ampl6 garden One of 
them, then called Southampton House, and subsequently Bedford House, 
aaas removed about fifty years ago to make room for a neaa city, avhich now 
covers, with Its squares, streets, and churches, a vast area, renoavned in 
the seventeenth centmy for peaches and snipes Tlie other, Montague 
House, celebrated for its frescoes and furniture, ai as, a feav months after 
the death of Charles the Second, burned to the ground, and aaas speedily 
succeeded by a more magnificent Montague House, which, having been 
long the Repository of such vanous and precious treasures of art, science, 

I 

* Nortli’s Eximen ii6 Wood, Ath 0 \i ShaTicsburj The Buke of B 's Eitan} 

t Tnvels of the Grand Bukc Cdstno ' 

' t Ghamheriaj nc s State df England, 7684 Pennant’s London Smith’s Life of Not 
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,aia learning as scarcely cverTjeloie assembled undci a. single roof, has 
now giien place to an edifice more magnificent still * 

Nearer to the Court, on aspace called Saint Tnmcssl'iclds hadjlist been 
limit Saint James’s Square and Jcnnvn Street Saint James’s Church had 
rccetitli been opened for the accommodation of the inhabitants of this new 
quarter y Golden Square, iidiich was in the neat generation inhabited by 
lords and ministers of slate, bad not set been begun Indeed tliconlj 
diielhngsio be seen on the north of Piccadillj litre three or four isolated 
and almost rural mansions, of which the most celebrated iras die costly pile 
erected by Clarendon, and mchnamed Dunkirk House It had been pui- 
chased after its fouiidcr’>. downfall by the Duke of Albemarle The Claren 
don Hotel '’iid Albunarle Street still presene the memory of tlie site, 

He who then lamblcd towJiatiiinow tliega>cst and most crowded part of 
Regent Street found himself in a solitude, and was sometimes so fortunate 
as 10 haic a shot at a woodcock + On the north the Oxford road ran be 
iwecn hedges Three or four liimdred jards to the south were the garden 
w alls of a tew great liouses, w Inch w ere considered as quite out of towiu On 
tlic west was a meadow renowned for a spring fro,ii i,hich, long afiemards. 
Conduit Street 11 as named On the ea»t >1 as a field not to be passed wath- 
out a shudder by anj Londoner of that age 1 here, as in a place far from 
the haunts of men, had been dug, twenti jears before, when the great 
pi igue was raging, a pit into whith the dead carts had mghtlv shot corpses 
scores. It w as popiilarlj bdiei ed that the earth w as deeply tainted waih 
infcelion, and coulo not be disturbed 11 rthout imminent nsk to human life 
No foundations were laid there till two generations had passed without anj 
return of the pestilence, and till the ghasllj spot bad long been siu 
rounded bj buildings § 

A\e should great!) err if we were to suppose that am of the streets and 
squares tlien bore tlic same aspect as at present The great majonty of the 
houses, indeed, haic, since tliat time, been 11I10II), or in great part, rebuilt 
If the ino'^t fashionable parts of the capital could be placed b«ore us, such 
as tlic) then were, we should be di>!gusted by their squalid appear'meo, anil 
poisoned bi tlicir aoisonic atmosphere 

In C01 ent G''nlen n filth) and noisi market 11 as held elosc to Uie dw dhngs 
of the great Fruit w omen screamed, carters fouglit, cabbage stalks and 
rottai apples accumulated in heaps at the thresholds of the Countess of 
ilcrl shire and of the Hishop of Durham il 

The centre of I iiicolns Inn Ficlels wasan open space where the rabble 
eongregattd cierv evening, within a few lavrds of Cardigan House and V»bn- 
chesVer llodsc, to hear mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance, and to 
Set dogs at oxen Rubbish was shot in ci ei) part of the area. Horses 11 ere 
exercised Uierc 1 he beggars w ere as noisy and impoi tunate as in the 11 orst 
go\ timed cities of the Coiitmeiit ADmcoln's Inn mumper was a proierb 
Ihewholefratcmit) knew tlie arms andluencsof eiery diant ably disposed 
grandee m the neighbourhood, and, as'Ooii as his lordship’s coadi and six 
appeared, came hopping and craw ung m crowds to persecute him These 
disorders lasted, in spue of many accidents, and of some legal procced'ng'^, 
till. 111 the rcigii of George the Second, Sir Toseph Tck)ll, Master of the 

* EieIjTis2)iai:>, Oct 10. 11183 Jan T9,'i63f 

t Slat ijac II. c. S3 Ficlihs Diary, Dec- 7, 16S4 i 

♦ O d Gtnttal Odsih jrpe, who died m 1785, used to boast that he had shot b rds here 
in Ante s reipi See Pennant's London and the Gchtlenlan s Ma.,azme for Julj 1781 

, I The pest fieldwill be setn in maps of London as late n«ihe end of George the I irsts 
reign . 

6 Sccai'-nrciwioiisplan of Oicnt Garden made about i6po, and engraved for Smith s 
History of vVestmilister Sse also Hog irth s Morning, painted i Inis some of the houses 
in thertazza were <tiU occupied by people of fashion, , 
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Kolls wisknocl cd down and ncarlj killed in the nttddlc ol Uic sqmrc 
Thtn It Jcnfjtli pihsidcs were set tip, and a plcivini tpiitkn laid out * 

Sunt Jimo’s Squire wis 1 receplicic for ill the ofTil ind ciuder'>, for all 
the dtid eatsandocid dogs of WcstminKttr At one timci cudgel phtrr 
kept the ring there At another time an impudent S(|iiittcr settled himself 
there, ind built a *.hcd for nihhish under the w mduw s of the gilded saloons in 
which the first roignitcs of the rcilin, Norfolk, Ormond, Kent, and Tcm 
broke, gise binquets inti bills It wa, not till these niusinccs hid hitcJ 
through 1 whole geneiilion, ind till much hid Iwen wnllen iboiil them, 
tint the inh ihitmts applied to Pirlnmcnt for pefnn«sion (o put up rail-i, 
ind to plant trees + 

\\ hen such w is the state of the region mhihitcd b> the most hiMinous por 
tionof society, we nii> easily heheve tint the great l>odv of the popuhlion 
sulTercd what would now he considered iMnsujiponihle gnetinees The 
pavement was delcstihle ,ill foreigners crictl slnnu upon it llic drainage 
was so bad that in rainy weather the gutters soon hectme torrents Several 
facetious pocLshave coinniemorated the fury with which these black nvailets 
roared down Snow Hill and I udgate Hill, benniigto 1 Ject Hitch avast tn 
biilc of amnnl and vegetable lilth from the stills of butehers and giee'U 
grocers. 1 Ins flood was profusely thrown to tight and left by coaches anil 
carls To keep a.s fai from the cann.,c load a, no sihle vvas therefore the 
w isli of every pedestrian The mild and the tnnui gav c tlie w all 1 he bold 
and atlilctic look it If two roisterers met, they cocked their hats in each 
other’s faces, and luishcd each other about till the weal cr wasshnveal to 
wards the kennel If he wa a mere bully he sneaked off muttering lint 
he should find a time If he was pugnacious, the encounter probably 
ended m a duel behind Moiuagnc House J 

Ihc houseswere not numbered 1 hue would indeed have been hltlc ad 
vantage m numbering them , for o'' the coathmen, chairmen, porters, ana 
Cl rand boys of Ixmdon, a v cry small proportion could read It w as necessary 
to use marks winch the most igrorant could understand The shops were 
tlicrcfore distinguished b\ punted or sculptured signs, which gave a gay 
and gi olcsrpic aspect to the streets I he w alk from Charing Cross to White 
chapel lay tliroiigh an endless succession of Saracens’ Heads, Royal Oaks, 
Ulue Bears, and Golden I amhs, which disappeared when they were no 
longer required for the direction of the common people 

When the evening closed in, the difliciilly and danger of walking about 
I ondon became serious indeed *1 he garret vv mdow s w ere opened and pads 
were emptied, with lillle regard to those who were passing liClow rails, 
bruises, and broken hones were of constant occurrence lor, till the last 
year of the reign of Charles the Second, most of the streets were left in pro 
found darkness rincvcs and robbers phed their trade w ith impunity y ct 
I hey w ere hardly so terrible to peaceable citirens os anotlicr class of ruffians 
It w as afav onntc araiiscmcnl ofdissolutcyoung gentlemen to swaggerby night 

* London Spy Tom Brown's Comical View of London andlAcstminster Turner's 
Proposuions for the emplojincof the Poor, 1678 Dail) Couiantand Daily tournal of 
June 7 1733 Case of Mienaei v Allesiree, in 1078 s Levinz p 17' Michael had been 
run over by two horses which Allesiree was breaLine tn Lincolns Inn Field* The 
declaration set forth that the defendant "porta dcuv ehiVals unjroremable en tin coach, 
ct improvide, incaute, it absque debilaconsidcralione incptitudiiiis loci la eux drive per 
cnx faire tractable cl apt pur un coach, quels chiv als, pur ceo que, per Iciir fcrociti, lie 
poient estre rule, ciirresiir le plaiiititT et fe noie ’ , 

1 Stat. xo, Geo 1 c. 35 Commons’ Jouraials, Feb as, M ireb a, 173^ , London Gar 
dener, 17x3 Evening Post, March 33 1731 I have not been able to hnd this number 
of the Evening Post I therefore quote it on the faith of Mr Malcolm, who mentions it 
in his Hivtoiy of London 

t Lettres sur les Anglois vviallen early in the reign of tViIham the Tliird Sw ft s City 
Shower Gay’s Irivax Johnson used to relate a curious conversation which belma 
with his mother about giving and tahing the wa'I 
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'ihouttlietown, bre-iking windows, npseUing sedms, beating quiet men, and 
offeiing Tude caresses to pretty women » S6>reral dynasties of these tjUiits 
Ind, since the Restomlion, domineered o\er the sheets The Minis and 
' Tityre 1 us had gi\ en place to the Ilectois, and the Hectors had been recently 
succeeded by the Scourers At a later period arose the Nicker, the Haw cu- 
bite, and the jet more dieaded name of Mohawk * Themaclnneiy poticcof 
foi keeping the peace was utieily contemptible Iheie was an London. 
Act‘'of Common Council which provided that more than a thousand watch- 
men should be constantly on the alert ni the city, fiom sunset to sunrise, 
and that eveiy inhabitant should take Ins turn of duty But tins Act was 
ncgligentlv executed Few of those who were summoned left then homes 
and those few generallj found it more agreeable to tipple in alehouses than 
to pace the streets + 

It ought to be noticed that, in the last year of the reign of Charles the 
Second, began a great change in the police of London, a change Lijjhhne of 

- 'ivhicli has perhaps added as much to the happiness of the body of London, 
the people as levolutions of much greater fame An ingenious projec- 
tor, named Edw ard Hcming, obtained letters patent convejaiig to him, for 
a term of lears, the exclusive light of 1 ghting up London He undertook, 

- for a modente consideiation, to place a light before eveiy tenth door, on 
moonless nights, from' Michaelmas to Lady Day, and fiom six to twelve of 
the clock Those who now see the capital all the year round, from dusk 
to dawn, blazing x<ith a splendour beside which the illuminations for La 
Hogue and Blenheim would haie looked pale, may perhaps smile to think 
of Ilcmings lanterns, which gl mmered feebly bcfoie one house m ten dur- 
ing a small part of one night in three But such was not the feeling of his 
contemporaries His scheme was enthusiastically applauded, and fuiiously 
attacked The friends of improvement extolled him as the greatest of all 
the bencfactoi-s of Ins city What, they asked w ere the boasted inventions 
of Archimedes, when compared with the achievement of the man who had 
turned the nocturnal shades into noon day ? In spite of these eloquent eulo- 
gies the cause of darkness was not left undefended There were fools in 
that age who opposed the introduction of what was called the new light 
as strenuously as fools in oiii age have opposed the introduction of vacci- 
nation and loilioads, os stienuoiislj os the fools of an age antenor to the 
dawn of history doubtless opposed the intioduction of the plough and of 
alphabetical writing Many years after the date of Heming’s patent there 
weie extensive districts in which no lamp was seen 

We may easily imagine what, in such times, must ha\e been the state of the 
quarters of London winch were peopled by the outcasts of society wime 

Among those quarters one had attained a scandalous pre-eminence 
On the coniines of the City and the 1 emple 1 ad been founded, in the thir- 
'■teenth century, a House of Carmelite Friais, distinguished by then wdiite 
hoods The precinct of this house had, before the Reformation, been a sairc- 
tuarj for criminals, and still letained the privilege of protecting dcbtois from 
arrest Insohents consequently were to be found m every dwelling, from'' 

■* Oldhvms Tmitation of the 3d Satire of Juvenal, 1682 ShattiielJ’s Scourers, 1600 
Many other authorities will readilj occur to all who are acquainted w ith tin. popular 
hleratpre of that and the succeeding generation It may be -.usnected th it some of the 
litjre Tus, hhe good Cavaliers, broke Milton s vvindown, shortly after the Restoration 
I am confident ih it he was thinking of those pests of London when he dictated the 
noble lines, — - ' 

» ** And In luxurious atics 'nhen the noise 

* ( Of not ascends ibovc thtir loftiest ers 

And Injury *ind outmgc and when nieht 
Darkens the streets then w *indcr fortli tlie sons 
. OfBUtal flown with insolence and wine 

t Seymours London 

t Angh® Meiropo'w 1690, Sect 17,. entitled, “Of the new lights Seymours London 
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c'Jhr to garret Of tlitse a large iiroportion xverc l^na^cs and lilnir 
iitJC!, and t\eie folloncd to llicir asylum bya omtn more nbindoncd llian 
tliemsch cs 1 he civil pow cr ins unable to keep order in a districl «ii arm 
ing with such inhalntanta , and thus Wliilefnats bccune the favourite re 
sort of all who wished to he emancipated from the rfilraint-. of the law 
I'Jiouglt the immunitus Iegall> belongiri!; to tlie j>hte cxtindcd only to 
eases of debt, cheats, false witnesses, forgers, ami higliivaymen found refuge 
there r or amidst a nibjjk so dtspcralc no peace olticer’s life w as in safety. 
At the crj of “ Rescue,'’ bullies with swouls and cudgels, ami tvnnigant 
hags with spits and hrooinsticks, poured forth b} hundreds, and the in 
tnulcrwas fortunate if he escaped back into I Jeet Street, liusikd, stripped, 
and pumped upon hi cn the w arrant of the Chief Justice of Lnginnd could 
not be < \ccultd w ithout the help of a company of musketeers Such relics 

of the barbarism of the darkest ages were to be found within a short 
walk of the chambers where Somers was stnrl^ing history and law, of the 
chapel where lillotson was preaching, of the colTec house where JJrjdin 
i "s passing judgment on poems and plajN, and of the hall where the 
Royal Sociel) i as examining the astronomical svstem of Isaac 2se* ton * 
l^ch of the two cities w Inch made up the eapital of I ngland had its owai 
centre of attraction In the metrojiolis of commerce the point of comer 
Tilt. Court. Lxchange , in the metropolis of fashion the Palace 

'■ Jhit the Palace did not retain its inmicncc so long as the L*"* 
change. Ihe Rciolution complctclj nlterexl the relations between the 
Court and the higher elas.scs of societs It was bj de^cs discoiercd that 
the King, in Ins imhiidual tapacitj, had sen little to giie , that coronets 
and garters, bishoprics and embassies, lordsbips of the Ircasmy and teller 
ships of the I'xcherpier, naj, cicn charges in the rojal stud and licdchamber, 
were really bestowed, not by him, but bj lies ndiiscrs Lsui ambitions 
and co\ clous nnii pcrccised (hat he asould consult his own interest far 
better b\ acquiring the dominion of n Cornish borough, and b> rendenur 
good senacc to the ministry dunng a critical session, than b> liccoraing tin. 
eompamuii, or even the mimon, of liis prince It wn.s therefore m the 
antceh imbcir, not of George the First and of George the Second, but of" 
Walpole and of Pelham, that the dnil) crow d of courtiers w a.s to be found It 
IS also to be remarked that (he same Resolution, whidi nuidc it impossible 
that our isings should use the patronage of the state mcreh for the puniosc 
of gratifsing their personal predilections, gave us several Kings uniittcd 
b) their education and habits to be gracious and affable hosts 1 hcv had 
been bom and bred on the Continent They never felt themselves at home 
in our island If they spoke our language, thev spoke it inelegantly and 
with effort Our national character they never fully imdcrsloorl Our 
national manners they haraly attempted to acquire 'i be most important 
jiart of their duty they performed better thmi any ruler who had preceded 
thorn, for they governed strictly according to law , but they could not be 
the first gentlemen of tlic realm, the heads of polite society If ever they 
unbent, it was in a very small circle where hardly an Lnglisk face was to 
be seen , and they were never so happy ns when they could escape for a 
summer to their native land They had indeed their days of reception „ 
for our nobility and gentry but the reception vv as mere matter of fohn, and 
became at last as solemn a ceremony as a funeral 
Not such was the court of Charles the Second Wniitchall, when he 
dwelt there, was the focus of political mtnguc and of fashionable gaiety 
Half the jobbing and half the flirting of the metropolis went on under Ins 
roof Whoev ci could make himself agreeable to the pnnee, or could sc- 

’ * Stowe’s Siirvc} of Loniton ShadireU’s Squire ofAlsatia ^\ard’sXondon Spy , Slat 
8 $ Gul JIl cap 27 
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rare U>e good offices of Uie mistress, miglil'liope to nse m the world with- 
out rendeniig nny service to tlie government, without bung, even known 
by sight to any minister of stale This courtier got a fngate, and tliat’a 
company , a third, the pardon of a nch oflender , n fourth, a lease of 
crown land on easj terms If the’ King notified Ins pleasure that a bnef- 
Icss ikwjei should be made a judge, or tint a libertine baronet should be 
made a peer, the grav est coimsellors, after a little murmunng, submitted * 
Interest, tlierefoie, drew' a constant piess of suitors to the gates of the 
palace , and those gates alwajs stood wide J he King kept open house 
every dav, and all daj long, for tlie good society of London, the extieme 
lugs only excepted Hardlj ariy ^ntleman had anj difficulty in making 
Ills way to the royal presence The levee was exactly what the w ord im- 
ports Some men of quality came every morning to stand round , their 
master, to -chat with lum while his wig was combed, and his cravat tied, 
hnd to accompany him m Ins earlj walk through the Park All persons 
who bad been jiroperly introduced might, w'llhout any Rectal invitation, 
go to see him, 'dine, sup, dance, and play at hasard, and might have the 
plea'uire of bearing him tell stones, which indeed he told remaikably well, 
about his flight fiom Worcester, and about the misery w hich he had endured 
when he was a state pnsoner in the hands of the canting, meddling preachers 
of Scotland Bj slanders whom His Majesty recognised often came in foi 
a courteous vvord This proved a far more successful kmgeraft than anj - 
that his father or grandfather had practised It w as not easj for the most 
austere republican of tlie scliool of Man el to resist the fascination of somudi 
good humour and afihbib^' and many a veteran Cavalier m whose heart 
the remembrance of unrequited sacnfices and services bad been festering dur- 
ing twenty j ears, was compensated in one moment for wounds and seques^ 
nations bj his so\ ereign’s lund nod, and “ God bless j on, mv old fnend ’ " 
Whitehall naturally became the chief staple of news Whenever there 
was a rumoui that an5 thing important had happened or was about to hap- 
pen, people hastened thither to obtain intelligence from the fountain head 
The galleries presented the appearance of a modem club room at an anxi- 
ous timfe Thej w ere full ot people inquiring w hetlier tlie Dutch mail was 
m, what tidmp” the express from France had brought, whether John 
Sobicsky had beaten the Turks, whether the Doge of Genoa was really at 
Paris These were matters about which it was safe to talk aloud But 
there were subjects conc6ming- which information was asked and given in - 
whispers Had Halifax got the better of Rocliesler? \Vas there to be a 
Parliament Was the Duke of Yoik really going to Scotland ? Had Mon- 
mouth Teall) been summoned from the Hague ? Men tned to lead the 
countenance of t\cry mimsltr as he went- tin ongh the throng to and from 
the roval closet All sorts of augunes were drawn from Uie lone in which 
His iiajesly spoke to the Lord President or from the laugh w ith w Inch His 
Majesty honoured a jest of the Lord Privy Seal , and in a few hours the 
hopes and fears inspired by such slight indications had spread to all the 
toffee houses from St Jamcffs to the Tower t - 
The coffee housemustnotheviismissed with a rarsorymention Itmi^ht 
indeed at that time hav e been not improperly called a most import- The co^ie 
ant political institution, Ifo Parliament had sat for years The 
municipal council of the City had ceased to speak the sense of the citizens 


♦ See Sir Roger North’s account of the nav jn which Wtight wae made a judge, and 
Clarendon’s account of the v av in which Sir George Savile was made a peer ** ' 
t The sources from whiuh I have drawn mj mformanon about the state of the court 
are too numerous to recapitulate Among them are the Dcspatchesaif Banllbn Vnn 
Citleiv RonqiiiUo and Adda, the IraveK of the Grand Duira Cosmo, the W orLsof 
Rot.er North, thu Dianes of Pepjs, Lvehn, and Teonge, and the Men ojrs of Gram-' 
mom and Retqsbj ~ 
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Public mccungv, hmiigucs, rciolutions mcl the rest of die moticm niachincT) 
of 'agitation had not } ct come into fashion othuig resembling Uic modem 
ncMspaptr existed In such circumstances the coflec houses Mere the chief 
organs through which the public opinion of die mctrojiohs \ented itself 
• riic first of thc'C establishments had been set up, in the time of the Com* 
monwealdi, b> a fiirkej mcicliant, who had acquired among the Mahome 
tans a ta-ste for their faioiiritc bevtr"^ The con\enieiu.c of being able to 
make appoiiitinciits in any part of the towai, and of being able to pass even 
mgs sociallj at a aei> small charge, wasso great that the fashion spread fast 
I'scr} man of theupper or middle clas^ucntdadv to his coffee hon-<c to le-aiai 
the news, and to discuss it Laerv coffee house had one or more orators to 
whose eloquence die crowd listened w ith admiration, and who Soon became, 
w hat the journal isls of our lime has e been called, a font tli Kstate of the lealm 
The Court had long seen w ith tincasincs!, the grow th of this new pow cr m the 
state An attempt had been made, dnnng Danbj’s administration, to dost 
the coffee houses Put men of all parties missed their usual places of report 
<0 much that there was an tmiversal outcry Tlic government did not ven 
lure, in opposition to a feeling so strong and gcneraT, to cnfoicc a regulation 
of which the legalit) might well be questioned bince that time ten vearshad 
clipsed, and dnnng those veaii the number and influence of the cofllc houses 
liad b'^n conslantlj increasing Foreigncis remarked that the coffee house 
was that which cspecia Iv diitmguishcd London from all other cities , thaf 
tiie coffee house was the t oiiduiier’s home, and that those who wished to 
find a gentleman commonlj askc<!, not whether he lived m Fleet Street or 
Chancery I^n , hut whether he frequented the Grecian or the Rauibovv 
Nobodv vv TseNehu'cvl from these places who laid down his pcnii) at the bar 
Vet every i-ank and profession, and every shade of religions and political 
opinion, had its ovvai huad quaitcrs Iherc were houses near St James's 
Park where fops congregated, their heads and shonidcis covered with hlaek 
or flaxen wigs, not less ample than those which arc now worn by the Chan 
cellor and bv the Speaker <»f the House of Commons 1 lie w ig eame fioin 

Pans, and so did the re’stof the hue gentleman s oniaments, his embroidered 
coat, Ills fnnged gloves, and the lassel v hieli upheld his pantaloons 1 he 
conversation was m that di deel which, long after it had ecased to Ixs spoken 
in fashionable etrelcs, continued, in the mouih of Lord Foppington, to exeilo 
the mirth of Uieatrcs * 1 he atmosphere was like that of a perfumer's shop 

folncco in anv other fonn than that of nchly sceiitwl snnfFwas, held m aho* 
iniintiun If any clown, ignoiant of the usages of the house, called fora 
P'lVC, the sneen. of the whole av cmtj'y and the short pnswers of the v alters 
soon convmcctl hmt that he had bc’tergo somewhere else Ivor, indei,d, 
Would he have had far to go For, in gencr>l,tht eoflle rooms reeked with 
tobacco like n gua'vlroo n , and strangers sointiimes expressed tlicir surprise 
that so maav people should leave their own firtaidcs to sit in the midst of 
eternal fog and stench Now here was the smoking more con-^tant than at 
^^IUs. lliat celebnlcd house, situated between Lovent Garden and Pout 
bireet, v.as sacred to polite Utters flierc tlie talk was alwiit poetical 
jiisoee and the unities of place and time 1 here W’s a f-clion for Perrault 
and tl.e motle'ii-v, a faction fe>r Potlcau and the ancients One group de 
b'leal whe’he’ ranone Lost ought not to have been iti rhyme loaiiotlur 
-n env ms poetaster demon trated that Xcmee Prcscned ought to have 
been hooted frim tb.Bta''c Une’ernoroof wasa greater vanelv of figures 
to be eccn, 'Idierc v etc l-arl, in stars and garicr', clergymen m cav ocl s 


S'! e'fi e''r''fi.te.riiv ©e tJne I*, t'cc vm »Ta ir a njjc clavS fit „ o , , ,j . fl trie 
pr fif'e c^it l!Vr A J * ws I t J nas |ton^ie’*U Lirii \ A f e'ljnr 

1 j 'll ' I -ittc i! a c cal mae t m tli t cieiri t-rc at Vo— r ^ erlt- taSlt « and 
TI jfre td i in it <• ? 'j'v t r for a fi”* gen fsia - 1 Laaidea, atli. 
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and binds, pert Tcmphrs, sbcepisli lids from tlie Unncrsitics, Innslitors 
ind inde\-miUcTs m nqgcd coils of fnerb Hie great" p» ess n is to get ucir 
Ibc cinir where John JJiydtnsalc In winter ihit chan was ilwijs m the 
warmest nook by the fire , in sumnidi it stood in the bilcony To bow to 
ihe Liurcate, ind to heir his opinion of Ricine’s list tngedy or of Eossii’s 
treatise on epicpoetrj, wis thought 1 privilege A pinchirom his sinifT-iiox 
wisan honour snfiii-ient to turn the hcid of a joung enthusnst There 
wcie coffLe-houfecs where the first medical men might be coiibulted Doctor 
John Uidchfie, w ho, m the ycir i6bS, rose to the largest pnclicc in London, 
time dad), at the lioui when the Lxchange wis full, from Ins house in 
Uow' Street, then a fishionible pirt of the cipitil, to Ginnwaj's, itul wis 
tobefound, suirounded b\ surgeons and ipothccaiies, it 1 pirlicular table 
There w ere runtin coffee houses where no oith w is heard, ind where liiik- 
Inired men discussed election ind rcprobilion through their noses , Jew 
coflec-houses where dirk-ejed monej-cliingcrs from Venice and fiom Am- 
sterdam greeted each other , ind Popish coffee houses w here, as good 
Protestints belicscd, Jesuits piinned, o\er their cups, mother great file, 
and cist sihcr bullets to shoot the King * 

These gregauous hibits had no small share in forming the chiriclci of 
the Londoner of that age He was, indeed, 1 diffeicni being fioin the 
nislie Fnglislfmin There wis not then the inici course which now exists 
between the two classes. Only xer\ great men were in the habit of dividing 
the j ear between town and couiiliy lew c'-rjuircs came to the cipilil 
tlince m their liics Nor was u )el the practice of all citizens in cisj cu- 
cuinstinccs to breathe the fresh air of the fields and w oods during sonic 
weeks of Cl cry summer A cockiic), in a rural Milage, was slued at as 
much as if he had mlnidcd into a Kml of llottciitois On the other hand, 
when the lord of a Lincolnshire or Sliropshne manor appeared in Plcct 
btreet, he was as easily dislmguishcd from the icsidcnt pojnilntion as a 1 urk 
or a Lascar llis dress, Ins gait. Ins accent, the inannei in whieh he gazed 
at the shops, stumbled into llio gutters, ran against the porters, and stool 
under the walcrspouls, niaiked him out as an cNCcllcnl bubjecl for the opera 
tions of swindlers and banlercrs Ilullies jostled him into the kennel 
1 lackney coachmen sjilashcd him from head to foot Tlneics cxjilorcd 
with perfect secuni} the huge ])ockcts of Ins horseman’s coal, while lie 
stood entranced by the splendour of the Lord Majors show Money • 
dioppcrs, sore fiom the can’s tail, introduced thcmsclics to him, and ap 
neared to him the most honest friendly gentlemen that he had eier seen 
Painted women, the lefusc of Lewkner I ane and ^^hetstone Park, passed 
themscli es on him for countciscs md maids of honom If he asked his w aj 
to St James’s, his informants sent him to Mile Lntl If heavent into a 
shop, lie was inslamly discerned to be a fit puiehascr of tacrj'lhing that 
nohod j else would buy, of secondhand embroidery, copper iings, and 
watches that would not go If he rambled into any fashionable coffee 
bouse, he heeamc a mark for the insolent dciision of fops and the graae 
waggery of Templars IDiiiagcd and inorTificd, lie soon lelurncd to lus 
mansion, and there, m the homage of Ins tenants and the convemalion of 
hit boon companions, found consolation foi the •vexations and liumiliations 
which he had undergone There he was once more a great man, and saw 
nothing above himself except when at the assizes he took lus scat on the 

* i^ttres sur Ics Analois Tom Brown's Tour Wnrd's I ondon Spj The Clnnctcr 
of a Conte House, 167 j Rules and Orders of the CoHce House, 1674 CofreLHouSts 
vindtrated, 1675 A Satjr aj;ninst Coffee, North’s J xamen, is8 Life of Guildford, 
>S* 1 ife of Sir Dudley Nortli 149, I ife of Dr Radchne puhhshed bj Curll iti 1715 
■Ihe liveliest description of Will’s is in the Cm and Couiurj Mouse Hicreisare- 
, warkahle pa'sa^e about tht. innusiict of the coflte house orators in Halstead's Succinct 
Genealogies, printed m 1685 
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bench neir Uie Judge, or when at the muslcr of the mihtii he saluted the 
Loid Lieutenant 

The chief cause which made the fusion of the diflcrent elements of society 
DiHiaiity imperfect was the extreme difficulty which our ancestors found 
ofiravd in passing from place to place Of all inventions, the alphabet 
and the printing press alone excepted, those inventions wIhlIi 
abridge distance have done most for the civilisation of oiir species Lvery- 
improvement of the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and 
intellectually as w ell as materially, and not onl> famhtates the interchange 
of the various productions of nature and art, but tends to removcTiational 
and provincial antipathies, and to bind together all the branches of the great 
human family In the seventeenth century the inhabitants of London were, 
for almost every practical purpose farther from Reading than they now are” 
from Edinbuigli, and farther fi om Edinbuigh than they now arc from Vienna _ 

The subjects of Charles the Second were not, it is true, quite unacquainted 
wath that principle which has, m our own time, produced an unprecedented ' 
1 evolution in human affairs, which has enabled navies to advance in face of 
w md and tide, and brigades of troops, attended by all then ba^age and 
artillery, to trav erse kingdoms at a ^ce equal to that of the fleetest race 
horse The Marquess of Worcester had recently observed the expansive 
power of moisture rarefied by heat After many experiments he had sue 
CLcded in constructing a rude steam engine, which he called a fire water 
w ork, and which he pronounced to lie an admirable and most forcible m 
strument of propulsion * But the Marquess vv as suspected to be a madman, 
and known to be a Papist His inventions, therefoic, found no favourable 
reception IIis fire water work might, perhaps, funnsli mattei for convei 
sation at a meeting of the Royal Society, but was not applied to any ' 
practical put pose fhere vveie no railways, except a few made of limber, 

on which coals were earned from the mouths of the Northumbrian pits to ■■ 
llie banks of the Tyne + There was very little infernal communication by 
water A few attempts bad been made to deepen and cmliank. the natural 
streams, but vv ith slender success Ilardlv a single navigable canal had 
been even projected The English of that day were in the habit of talking 
with mingled admiration and despair of the immense trench by which Lew i$ 
the Fourteenth had made a junction between the Atlantic and the Meditef - 
rancan They little thought that their country would, in the course of a 
few generations, be mlerstcled, at the cost of private adventurers, by artifi 
cial riv ers making up more than four limes the length of the I hamcs, tlie , 
Severn, and the Irent together 

It was by tlic highways that both travellers and goods generally passed 
Hadnessof from place to place , and those Inghways appear to have been far 
the roads, ^yor^c than might have beai expected from the degree of wealth 
and civilisation which the nation had even then attained On the best lines 
of communication tlic ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, and the 
way often such as it was haidly possible to distiiigtiisli, in the dusk, from 
the unenclosed heath and fon winch lay on bolli sides Ralph Thorcsby, 
the antiquary, was in danger of losing bis way on the great North Road, 
bctvvcen Barnby Moor and filxford, and actually lost his, way between 
Doncaster and York J Pepys and his wife, trav cllmg in tlicir own coach, 
lost their way between Newbury and Reading In the course of the . 
same tour they lost their wav near Salisbury, and v ere m danger of liavmg 
to pass the night on the plain § It was onl v m finevvcaOier that the w hole 
breadth of the road w as a\ ailabic for vvlieeledv chicles Often tlic miid lay 

* Crailttrv of inirCtitioDs, rC63, No 6S t North's Life of Giiitdforil, Jjfl 

J Thnrc.,b\ 's Diar'-" Oct 21 1680, Aiig 3, 1712 

5 I’cp s s , Jans is and 16 iCOS 
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deepen ilie nglit nnd llic left, aiidonlyn nnrrow track of fiim ground 
iosm,bo\e the quagmire.* At such times obstructions and quarrels i ere 
frequent, and, the path ins someUmes blocked up during a long time by 
carriers, neither of uhom u ould break the u a> It liapoencd, almost eveiy 
dm, lint coachc-s stuck fist, until a team of cattle could be procured from 
ioine uughbourmg firm, to tug them out of the slough But in bad seasons 
the traveller had to encounter inconi emences still more serious Tliorcsby, 
u lio uas in the habit of travelling betueeu Leeds and the capital, Ins re- 
cordctl, in hn Dnry, such a senes of penis and disaslere as might suffice 
for a jouniLj to the Frozen Ocean or to tlie Desert of Sahara On one occa- 
lion he learned that the floods 11 ere out belli cen Ware and London, tint 
pa'^icngers had to sunn for Uieir lnc% and tint a higgler had penshecl in 
the attempt to cross In consequence of these tidings he turned out of the 
high road, and i\as conducted across some mcadous, uhere it nos neces- 
sar> for him to ride to the sadalc skirts m 11 atcr t In the course of another 
journey he narrouly escaped being snept away by an inundation of tht, 
Iruit He 11-as afterwards detained at Stamford four dajs, on account of 
the stale of the roads, and then icntured to proceed only because fourteen 
members of the House of Commons, who ivcre going up in a body to Par- 
Jiameut with guides and numerous attendants, took him into Ihcir companv.^: 
On the roads of Dcrbphirt., iraicllcrs were m constant fear for their neck*., 
and weie frcqucntlj compelled to alight and lead their beasts § The great 
route Uirongh Woles to llohhcad was in sucli astatc tint, m 16S5, a'icuoy, 
going to Ireland, was flic hours m tmclhng fourteen miles, from Saint 
\saph to Conw aj Belw cen Conn ay and Beaumaris he w as forced to 11 alk 

great part of the waj , and Ins lady was earned m a litter His coadi 11 us, 
with mucli difitculli, and by the help of man> hands, brought after himen- 
tin. In general, carnages were taken to pieces at Coniva;>, and borne, on 
the shoulders of stout Welsh peasants, to the Mtnai StraiUll In some 
parts of Kent and Sussex, none but the strongest horses could, m wnitci, 
get through the bog, in w hich, it ei ery step, they sink deep The nnrkets 
were often inaccessible dunng scicrol monilis It is said that the fruits of 
the earth ivcic sometimes siiflered to rot m one place, while in anothci 
place, dislint only a few miles, the supply fell far sliort of flic demand 
Ihe wheeleJ carnages were, m this distnct, gcnenlh pulled bj o\cn ^ 
WJicn Pnnee George of Denmark iisued the stately mansion of Pclworlii 
in vet -weather, he was si\ hours iii going nine miles , and it was ncccssari 
that a bod> of siurdj hinds should be on eacli side of his coach m older to 
prop it Of the carnages which conieved liis retinue scieral were upset 
and injured A letter from one of the partj has been presened, in which 
the unfortunate courtier complains that, dunng fourteen hours, he ncici 
onccalighled,e\ccpti,hcn his coach was 01 ertumed or stuck fast m the mud ** 
One dnef cause of the badness of the roads seems to Inie been the de- 
ftclive state of the law *Eicrj panshwas bound to repair the liighwais 
Whidi passed through it The peasanlti were forced to gne then graluit- 
ons labour s^ davs m the year If this w -is not suflicicnt, hired labom 
w os cmploj c-d, and the expense was met h> a parochial rate *1 hat a 1 oiitc 
connecting two great towns wludihaieahrgc and thru mg trade with each 
other, should be mamtamed at the cost of the rural population scalteied be- 
ll, ctn them is obnouslj unjust, nnd this injustice was peatharly glaring in 

* ^ Browne, -on of Sir lliomas Broivnc. 1C6, Colton’s' 

I C^tTMpOTdence Fenrv tarl of Clarendon, Dec 30, i68s Tan t 

D.c., Roads H.,tor, of HawJ.h'u«i, Topo- 

t, pn ca untamui.a * Annals of Queen Anne 1703, Appendix, No 3 ^ 
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the ease of llie great North Road, which traversed \ ery poor and thinly jnha 
bited distriets, and joined very rieh and populous districts Indeed it wosiiot 
in the poucr of the parishes of Huntingdonshire to mend a highway worn 
by the constant traffic betw een the West Riding of Yoihsliirc and London 
boon after the Restoration this gncvonce attracted the notice of Parha 
-ment, and an act, the first of our many turnpike acts, was passed, imposing 
a small toll on trasellers and goods, for the puqiose of keeping some parts 
of this important line of communication in good repair * i his innoi ation, 
howcier, excited many murmurs , and tlie other greatavcmies to tliecapital 
were long left under the old system A change was at length cffi-ctcd, but 
not without much difficulty For iiniust and absurd taxation to which men 
are accustomed is often borne far more willingly than the most reasonable 
impost winch is new It was not till niaiiv toll bars had been \iolentIy 
pulled down, till the troops had in man) districts been forced to act ap[amsl 
the people, and till much blood had been shed, that agood svstem was inlio 
cluced + Ily slow degrees reason triumphed oi er pi cjiidice , and our island is 
now crossed m ci ery direction by near tliirty thousand miles of turnpike road 
On the best highw ays heavy articles were, m the timeof Charles the Second, 
generally convejed fioni place to place bj stage waggons In the straw of 
these vehicles nestled a crowd of passengers, who could not afloid to travelby 
coach or on horseback, and who were prevented b> infirmity , oi by the weight 
of their luggage, from going on foot 1 he expense of transmitting licav y goods 
111 tins w av w os enormous F rom 1 ondon to Birmingham the charge w os sev en 
pounds a ton From London to Exeter tw elv c pounds a ton J This was about 
fifteen pence a ton for cv erv mile, more by a thud than w as afterwards charged 
on turnpike roads, and fifteen times what is now demanded by railway com ^ 
panics The cost of conv ey ance amounted to a prohibiloiy tax on many use 
fill articles Coal in particular w as never seen except m the districts w here 
it was produced, or in the districts to which it could be carried by sea, and 
w as indeed alw ays know n in the south of England by the name of sea coal 
On byroads and generally throughout the country north of York, and west 
of Exeter, goods w ere earned by long trams of packhorscs Tliese^stroiig and 
patient beasts, the breed of which is now extinct, wcie attended by a class of 
men who seemed to have borne much resemblance to the bpanisli muleteers 
A traveller of humble condition oftenfound it convenient to peiformajouriiey 
inoimtcd on a packsaddle betw een tw o baskets, under the care of these Inroy 
guides The expense of this mode of conv cyance vv as small But the cam an 
moved at a foot’s pace, and m winter the cold was often unsupport ablc.^ 
The nch commonly travelled in their own carriages, vv ilh at least four 
horses Cotton, the facetious poet, attempted to go from London to the 
Peak with a single pair, but found at Saint Alban’s that the journey would 
be insupportably tedious, and altered his plan || A coach and six is m our 
time never seen, except as part of sonic pageant The fieqncnt mention 
therefore of such equipages in old books is likely <to mislead us We attn 
bate to magnificence what w os really the cfTect of a very disagreeable neces 
sity People, in the time of Charles the Second, trav elled with six horsc-s 
because vvith a smaller number therewas great dangei of sticking fast m the 
mire Nor were even six horses always sufficient Vanbrugh, in the sue* 
cceding generation, described with great humour the way in which a coun- 

* is Car II c I 

t the evils of the old svstem. arc stnkinglv set forth in many petitions nhich appear 
in the Commons Journal of 17^ Hon fierce an opposition was offered to the n.iv 
s> stem may be teamed from the Gentleman’S Magazine of 1749. 
t Postletnn ait<“ s Diet , Roads ' ^ 

§ Loidis and Elmete Marshall’s Rural Economy of England In 173^ Rodepc 
Random came from Scotland to NeVv castle on a packhorse 
i Cotton’s Epistle to J Bradsban , 
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try gentleman, newly chosen a member of Parliament, w ent tip to London 
On tint occasion all the exertions of six beasts, two of which had been 
taken from the plough, could not save the family coach fiom being imbedded 
in a quagmire 

, Public carnages had recently been much improved Diinng the years 
which ininicdiatelj followed tlic Restoration, a diligence ran be sniic 
t\\ een London and Oxfoid in two days lliepassengeis slept at 
Beaconsfield At length, in the spring of 1669, a gi cat and daiiiiginno- 
lation was attempted It was announced that a vehicle, desenbed as the 
Flying Coach, would porfoim the whole journey between sunnse and sun- 
set 1 his spirited undertaking was solemnly considered and sanctioned by 
the Heads of the Uniiersity, and appears to have excited the same sort of 
interest which is excited in olii own time by the opening of a new 1 ail way 
'The Vice chancellor, by a notice affixed in all public places, prescribed flic 
hour and place of depai ture 1 he success of the evpenment w as complete 

At SIX 111 the moining the carriage began to move from before the ancient 
front of All Souls College , and at seven 111 the evening the advcntuious 
gentlemen who had nin the fiist risk wcie safely deposited at then inn 111 
London ^ The cniulation of the sister Unncisity was moved , and soon a 
diligence was set up which in one day cairicd passengers fiom Cambndge 
to the capital At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, flung car- 
nag^ ran thrice a week from London to the chief towns But no stage 
coach, indeed no stage w aggon, appears to hav e proceeded further north 
than York, or further west than Exeter Tlie ordinary day’s journey of a 
flying coach was about fifty miles in the summer , but 111 winter, when the 
ways were bad and the nights long, little more than thirty The Chester 
coach, the York coach, and the Lxeter coach generally reached London in 
four days during the fine season, but -at Chiistmas not till the sixth day 
1 he passengers, six in number, were all seated m the carriage Foi acci ’ 
dents w'erc So frequent that it w'oiild have been most peiilous to mount the 
roof The oidmarv faie was about twopence halfpenny a mile in summer, 
and somewhat more in winter + 

This mode of travelling, which by Englishmen of the present day would 
be regarded as insuflerably slow , seemed to oiu ancestors w onderfully and 
indeed alaimingly rapid In a woik published a few months before the 
death of Cliailes the Second, the flvmg coaches are extolled os far supenor 
to any similar vehicles evei known in the world Then veloeity is the sub 
jeet of special commendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with the 
sluggish pace of the continental posts But willi boasts like these was 
mingled the sound of complaint and invective The interests of large ^ 
classes had been unfav ourably affected by the establishment of the new 
diligences, and, as usual, many peisons weie, from meie stupidity and 
ibbstmacy, disposed to clamour against the innovation, simply because 
It was an innovation It was vehemently argued that this mode 
of conveyance would be fatal to the breed of horses, and to the 
noble art of horsemanship , that the Thames which had long been 
an important nursery''of seamen, wouM cease to be the chief thoiough- 
fafe from London up to Windsor and down to Gravesend , that saddlers 
and spurriers would be mined by hundreds , that numerou- inns, at which 
mounted travcllcis had been in the habit of stopping, would be deserted, 
and would no longer pay any lent , that the new carriages were too hot in 
summer and too cold in winter, that the passengers were grievously an 
noyed by invalids and crying children, that the coach sometimes reached 

* Anthonv H Wood'- Life of himself 

T ChamberKjaic’s Stale of England 1684 See also the list of stage coaclics and 
waggons It the tnd of the booh, entitled AnshiB Metropolis, 1690 , 
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not difficult to' obtain From i very early penod the inns of England had 
been rfenoiTOed Our first great poet had desenbed the excellent accommoda 
tion M hicli they afforded to the pilgnms of the fourteenth century Nine and 
twenty persons, with their horses, found room in the wide chambers and stables 
of the 1 abard in Southivark The food w os of the best, and the wines siichas 
drew the company on to drink largely Two hundred years later, under the 
icign of Elizabeth, William Karnson gave a Iisely description of the plenty 
and eoinfort of the great hostelnes The Continent of Euiopc, he said, 
eould show nothing like them There were some in w Inch tw o or three hun 
dred people, with their horses, could without difficult) be lodged and fed 
1 he bedding the tapestry, abote all, the abundance of clean and fine linen, 
tvas matter of wonder Valuable plate was oftch set on the tables Nay, 
there w'ete signs which had cost Unity or forty pounds In the set cntcenlh 
century England abounded w itli excellent inns of every lank The Inv ellcr 
sometimes, in a small village, lighted on a public house such as Walton has 
described, where the brick floor was swept clean, where the walls were stuck 
round wiUi ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, andwheic ablozing 
fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of bouts fresh from the ncighbouruig 
brook, were to be procured at small charge At the larger houses of enter- 
tainment were to be found beds hung with silk, choice cookery, and claret 
equal to the best winch was drunk m London * 1 he innkeepers too, it w os 
said, were not like other innkeepers On the Continent the landlord was 
the tyrant of those who crossed the threshold In England he w as a sen ant 
Ncvei was an Englishman more at home than when he took Ins casein his 
inn Even men of fortune, who might in their own mansions have tnjo)ed 
cv ery liixur) , w ere often in the habit of passing their evenings in the parlour 
of some neighbouring house of public enlcitainraent They seem to have 
thought that comfort and freedom could in no other place be enjoyed in 
equal perfection fins feeling continued duiing many generations to be a 
national peculnnt) T he liberty and jollity of inns long furnished matter 
to our novelists and diamatists Johnson declared that a tavern chair was 
the throne of human felicity and Shenstone gently complained that no 
private roof, however friendly, gave the wanderci so warm a welcome as 
that which w os to be found at an inn 
Many conveniences, which were unknow n at Hampton Court and White - 
hall in the sev cntcenlh centuty, aic m all modem hotels Yet on the whole 
It IS certain that the improvement of our hoiwcs of public entertainment has 
bv no means kept pace w uli the improvement of our roads and of oiir con 
vejances Nor is this strange , for it is evident that, all other cimimstanccs 
being supposed equal, the inns will be best where the means of locomotion 
aic worst The quicker the rate of travelling, the less important is it that ^ 
there should be numerous agreeable resting places for the tiaveller A hun 
dred and sivtv years ago a person who came up to the capital from aiemole 
county generally required, by thcway.twelveoi fifteen meals, and lodging for 
fiv e or SIX nights If he w ere a great man, he expected the meals and lodging 
to be comfortable, and even luxurious At prcscntvveflyfromYork or Exeter 
to London b) the light of a single winter’s day At present therefore, a ti a 
veller seldom mterruptshis journey merely for the sake of rest and refreslimenL 
The consequence is that hundreds of excellent inns have fallen into utter 
decay In a short time no good houses of that description w ill be found, ex 
cept at pi aces where strangers ai e Iikel) to be detained bj business or pleasure 
1 he mode in which correspondence w os earned on betw ecn distant places 
Post Office excite the scorn of the present generation yet it w as such as 
might have moved the admiration and envy of the polished nations 
* See tlie prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Harnvon's Historical Description of the 
Island of Great Britain and Pepj s's account of h s tour in the stiminer of l668 The ' 
evcellence of the English inns is noticed in the Tiavels of the Grand Duke Cosmo 
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about the lo-ivn, breaking uindous, upsetting sedans, beating quiet men, and 
offenng ntde caresses to prettj women Screnl d} nasties of these tyrants ' 
Ind, since the Restoration, domineered oser the streets The Muns and 
Tit} re 1 us had given place tothe Hectors, and the Hectors had beeniecently 
siicteoded by the Scourers At a. later period arose the Nicker, the Haw cu- 
bite, and the)etniore dicaded name ofMohawk * Themachinery Poiiccof 
foi keeping the peace was utteily contemptible Theie was an i^“don. 
Act of Common Council which provided ifiatmoic than a thousand watch- 
men should be constantly on the alert 111 the city, fiom sunset to sunrise, 

_ and that evciy inhabitant should take his turn of duty But tins Act was 
negligently evecuted Few of those who were summoned left their homes 
and those few generally found it more j^recable to tipple 111 alehouses than 
to pace the streeis + 

It ought to be noticed that, in the last year of the reign of Charles the 
Second, began a great change in the police of London, a change L,,,ht,ngof 
which has perhaps added as much to the happiness of the body oCi^ndoa 
the pto]>le as revolutions of much greater fame An ingenious projec- 
tor, named Edward lleming, obtained letters patent conveving tohmi, for 
a term of a care, the evclusiv c light of 1 ghting up London He iindeitook, 
-fora modciate considciation, to place a light before eveiy' tenth door, on 
moonless nights, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and fiom six to twelve of 
the clock Ihose who now see the capital all the year round, from dusk 
to dawn, blazing w itli a splendour beside which the illuminations for La 
Ilogiie and Blenheim would h iic looked pale, may perhaps smile to think 
of llemings lanterns, which gl mmered feebly befoie one house m ten dm- 
mg a small part of one night in three But such w as not the feeling of his 
contemporaries His scheme w as eiUhusiasticall} applauded, and funously 
attacked The friends of improvement extolled him as the greatest of a’l 
Jhe benefactors of his city \\ hat, they asked vv ere the boasted inventions 
of Archimedes, when compared with the achievement of the man who had 
tumetl the nocturnal shades into noon day? In spite of these eloquent eulo- 
gics the cause of darkness was not left undefended There were fools 111 
that age who opposed the introduction of what was called the new light 
as strenuoiislv as fools 111 our age have opposed the introduction of vacci- 
nation and railioads, as stienuousi} as the fools of an age anterior to the 
davvii of histor} doubtless opposed the introduction of the plough and of 
alphabetical writing Many years after the date of Heming’s patent there 
w ere (.Xtcii&ive districts in vv hich no lamp w as seen { 

We may easily imagine w hat, in such times, must have been tbe state of the 
quarters of London w Inch vv ei e peopled by the outcasts of societv w hitc- 

Aniot'g those quai ters one had attained a scandalous pre-eminence 
On the confines of the City and the femple 1 ad been founded, m the tliir- 
S * House of Carmvlue Friars, distinguished by their white 

’ r ^ ^°"schad. before the Reformation, beena sanc- 

tuary for cnmmals, and still retained the privilege of protecting debtorefrom 
arrest Insolvents consequendy were to be found in every dwelling, from 

/ OIiHnms Timeition of the sd Satire of Tuveinl c 

Mani othcrauthont.es will read.Ij occur mSlwV^O are* vvfe 

hlcpiure of that and the succeeding generation If maj be Xcefed that 
1 Cavalitre, broVc MsUon's window •> <hurt& after the Rea.tort>ion 

nohTehn«5!i“ I-ondon^i^hen he d.ctwS Uie 

And in luxurious cities nhen the noise 
or not ascends above thtir loIUest towers, - 
Vml Injurv and ontrjpr and when nij.lit ‘ 

fofin thesons “ 

' t '^eymoni’s London “d ’'•>»* ' 

I^AnU.aiMettt,po'..i(^ Sect 17.ent.tled, «Ofthenew lights,- Seymour s T oadon 

M 
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not difficult to obtain From a very caily period the inns of England had 
been renowned Our first great poet had described the excellent accommoda 
tion w hich they aiTorded to the pilgnms of the fourteenth century^ Nine and 
twenty persons, with their horses, found room in the wide chambers and stables 
of the 1 abard m Southwark The food was of the best, and the wines such as 
drew the company on to drink laigely Two hundred j ears latci , under the 
reign of Elizabeth, William Harnaon gave a lively description of the plenty 
and comfort of the great hostelnes The Continent of Euiope, he said, 
could show nothing like them There were some in w Inch tw o or three him 
dred people, w ith their horses, could without dilficul^ be lodged and fed 
The bedding the tapestry, above all, theabiindance of clean and finelinen, 
was matter of wonder Valuable plate was often set on the tables Nay, 
there were signs which had cost tliiity or forty pounds In the seventeenth 
century England abounded w itli excellent inns of ev ery lank 1 he traveller 
sometimes, m a small village, lighted on a public house such as Walton has 
described, where the briek floor was swept clean, whercthc walls were stuck 
round with ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, and vvhere a blazing 
fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish, of trouts fiesh from the neighbouring 
brool , were to be procured at small charge At the larger houses of enter- 
tainment were to be found beds hung with silk, choice cookery, and claret 
equal to the best which was drunk m London * The mnkcepera too, it was 
said, were not like other innkeepers On the Continent the landlord was 
the tyrant of those who crossed the threshold In England he w as a sen ant 
Never was an Englishman more at home than when Tic took Ins casein his 
mn Even men of fortune, who might m their own mansions have enjoyed 
cv cry luxury, vv ere often m the habit of passing then cv enings in the parlour 
of some neighbouring house of public entertainment 1 hey seem to have 
thought that comfort and freedom could m no other place be enjoyed m 
equal perfection This feeling continued dm mg many generations to be a 
iiationaLpecnhanty The liberty and jollity of inns long furnislicd matter 
to our novelists and diamatists Johnson declared tint a tavern cbair was 
the throne of human felicity and Sbenstone gently complained tint no 
private roof, however friendly, gave the vvandcru so warm a welcome as 
lint which was to be found at an inn 
Many conveniences, which were unknown at Hampton Court and White 
hall in Uie sevcnlecnili century, aic m all modem hotels Yet on the whole 
it is certain that the improvement of our hoiwcs of public entertainment has 
by no means kept pact, with the improvement of our roads and of our con 
V eyances Nor is this strange , for it is evident that, all other ciraimstanccs 
being supposed equal, the urns w ill be best where the means of locomotion 
art woist The quicker the rate of travelling, the less important is it tint 
there should be numerous agreeable resting places for the traveller A hmi 
dred and sixtv years ago a person who came up to the capital from a icmotc 
county generally required, by thevvay,tvvelvcoi fifteen meals, and lodgingfor 
fiv e or SIX nights If he were a great man, he expected the meals and lodging 
to be comfortable, and even luxurious At present vve fly from York or Exeter 
to London by the light of a smglewintcr’s day At present thercfoic, a tra- 
veller seldom interruptshisjonmeymerely for the solve of rest and refreshment 
Iho consequence is tint hundreds of excellent inns have fallen into utter 
decay In a short time no good houses of that description w ill be found, ex- 
cept at places where sti angers are likely to be detained by business or pleasure 
1 he mode m which correspondence w os carried on betw een distant places 
rest Office. scorn -of the present generation yet it w as such as 

might have moved the admiration and envy of the polished nations 
* See the proloaue to the Canterbury Tales, Harrison’s Historical Description of the 
Island of Grevt Britain, and Pepys’s account of h s tour in the summer of i668 The ' 
excellence of the English inns is noticed in the Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo 
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of antiquity, or of the contemporaries of Raleigh and Cecil A rude and 
imperfect establishment of posts for the coiwcjance of letters had been set 
up by Charles the First, and had been suept away by the civil war Under 
the Comnionwealtli the design was resumed At the Restoration the pro- 
ceeds of the I’ost Office, after all expenses bad been paid, were settled on the 
Duke of York On most lines of road the mails went out and came in onlj 
on the alteinate dajs In Cornwall, m the fens of Liiicolnshite, and among 
the hills and lakes of Cumberland, letters were recened only once a week 
During a royal progress a daily post was despatched from the capital to the 
place where the court sojourned Iheie was also daily communication 
between London and the Downs, and the same pnxilege w'as sometimes 
extended to lunbridge Wells and Bath at the seasons when those places 
were crowded by the gi cat The bags were earned on hoiseback day and 
night at the rate of about five miles an hour ^ 

1 he revenue of this establishment was notdcnxed solely from the charge 
for the transmission of letters The Post Office alone x\ as entitled to furnish 


post horses , and, from the care with which this monopoly was guaidcd, we 
may infer that it was found profitable t If, indeed, a traxeller had waited 
half an lioUi w ithout being supplied, he might hii e a horse w herex er he could 

To facilitate correspondence betw een one part of London and anolhei w as 
not originally one of the objects of the Post Oflice But, m the reign of 
Charles the faecond, an enterprising citiren of London, William Dockwray, 
set lip, at great expense, a penny post, which dchxcred letters and parcels 
SIX 01 eight times a day 111 the busy and crow ded streets near the Lxclnnge, 
and four times a day in the outskiits of the capital T his miproi ement xvas, 
as usual, strenuously resisted The poiiei's cuinplaincd tint then interests 
W’crc attacked, and tore down the placards in which the sclicincwas an 
nounced to the public T he excitement caused by Godfrey’s death, and by 
l^hc discovery of Coleman's papers, w as then at the height A cry was there- 
lore raised that 4 he penny post was a Popish contrix ance The gi cat Doctor 
Oates, it was affirmed, had hinted a siispieioii that the Jesuits were at the 
bottom of tilt scliemc, and that the bags, if txaminctl, would be found full 
of treason $ The utility of the enterprise w as, how e\ cr, so great and ob\ lous 
that all opposition prosed fruitless As soon as it became clear tint the 
speculation w ould be luci alive, the Duke of York complained of it as an lu- 
liaction ol his monopoly , and tlie courts of law decided in his favour ^ 

Iiie rex enue of the Post Office w as from tht fii-st constantly increasing In 
the year of the Restoration a coraniittccof the House of Commons, after strict 
iiiquiry, had estimated the net receipt at about twenty thousand pounds 
ii^ .”’ 2 " of Chailes the Second, the net inceipt was little 

short of fifty Uionsalid-pounds , and this xx as then thought a stupendous mm 
1 lie grovs receipt w as about sex enty thou«and pounds The charge for con 
^"oi’ence for eighty miles, and threepence for a 
wn w ^ 1 “ postage increased in proportion to the w eight of llie 

packet (( ' At present a single letter is carried to the eMremily of Scotland or 

I?!*" '"vof^i « ‘ monoimlx of post horses has long ceased to 

f?i“ ‘leP''rtnicnt amount to more lliaii 

eighteen hundred thousand pounds, and the net receipts to more than seven 
hundred thoimnd pounds It is, themforc. scarcely possibk to doubt Uia! 
themimber of letten, now conveyed by mail is sexuily times the number 
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whicliwas so conveyed at the time of the accession of James the Se- 
cond * - " ' ' 

No p-iit of the load "whiidi the old mails carried out was moie iinpoitant 
\tvs than the neii sletters In nothing like the London daily paper' 
papers, of our time e\istcd, or could evist Neitlier the necessaiy capital 
nor tile necessary skill svasto be found Freedom too n as wanting, a want as 
fatal as that of either capital or skill The press as not indeed at that mo 
ment under a generala:ensorship The licensing act, which had been passed 
soon after the Kestoration, had expired in 1679 Any person might therefore 
print, at his own iisk, a history, a sermon, or a poem, witlioiit the pievious 
approbation of anv officer , but the Judges were unanimously of opinion 
that this liberty did not extend to Gazettes, and that, by the common law of 
England, no man, not authonsed by the crown, had a right to publish, poll- . 
ticalnenst While the Whig pailj was still formidable, the government 
thought It expedient occasionally to connive at the violation of this rule. 
Dining the great battle of the Exclusion Bill, many neu'spapers avere mf 
fered to appear, the Protestant Intelligence, the Current Intelligence, the 
Domestic Intelligence, the True News the London Mercury J None of 
these W as published oftener than twice a week None exceeded m sire a 
single small leaf The quantity of matter w hich one of them contained 
in a year w as not more than is often found in two numbers of the Times 
After the defeat of the Whigs it as as no longer necessary for the King to be 
spanng in the use of that which all his Judges had pronounced to be his 
undoubted preiogative At tlie close of his leignno newspaper avas suffered 
to appear avathout his alloavance and his allowance avas gia'en exclusively 
to the London Gazette The London Gazette came out only on Mondajs 
and 1 hursdays The contents generally avere a royal proclamation, two oi 

thiee Toiy addresses, notices of taio or three promotions, an account of a 
skirmish between the imperial troops and the Jaiussonos on the Danube, a 
description ofahighavaymaii, an announcemtiit of a grand edekfight between 
two persons of honour, and an adacrtiseraent offermga. reward for a strayed 
dog The whole made up tavo pages of moderate size Whatever a\ as 

communicated respecting matters of the highest moment was communicated 
in the most meagre and formal style Sometimes, indeed, when the go\ em 
ment avas disposed to gratify the public curiosity respecting an important 
transaction, a broadside avas put forth giving fuller details than could he 
found m the Gazette but neither the Gazette nor any supplementaiy broad 
side printed by authority eaer contained any intelligence avliich it did not 
Sint the purposes of the Court to publish The most important Parhnmen 
tary debates, the most important state trials, recorded m our history, avete 
passed oaer m profound silence § In the capital the cofiee houses sup 
plied in some measure the place of a journal Thither the Londoners 
ilocked, as the Athenians of old flocked to the market place, to hear avliethcr 
there aaas anj news Ihere men might learn lioav bnitally a Whig had 
been treated the day before in Westminster Hall, y,hat homblc accounts 
the lettersirom Edinburgh gave of the torturing of Covenanters, hoav grossly 
the Naay Board had cheated the crown fli the aictualling of the fleet, and 
what grave chaiges the Lord Tmy Seal had brought against the Treasury 
in the matter of tlie hearth money But people who hied at a distance 

' I lii\e left the text as it stood in iSjS - In tlie 3 eirzSsS, the gross receipt of the 
Post Office ww more than ,£3,800,009 and tlic net receipt was about Ax,3oo,oaa The 
number of letters consejed bj post was 478,000,000- (1857 ) 

t London Gazette, May s and 17, 16S0 

t There is a \ ers cunous, and, 1 should flunk, tiniqud colleetton of these papen> in the 
Bntisli Museum ^ ^ ’ 

} For e-ampl> there is not a word in the Gazette about the important parliamentary 
nruceedings of Nos ember 1635, or about tlie trial And acQiiittal of the seven Biabops. 
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from the great theatre of political contention could be kept rcguhily m- 
Ibnnedof uhit as passing theie only bj means of newsletters. 

To prepare such letters Ixcame a calling in London, as it now is 
among the natiaes of India The nensuntcr rambled from coffee- 
room to cofiec-rooro, collecting reports, squeezed himself uito tlie Ses- 
sions House al the Old Bailey if there was an interesting tiial, na>, 
lierhaps obtained admission to the gallery of WTiitehall, and noticed 
how the King and Duke looked "In this nay he gathered materials for 
neekly epistles destined to enlighten some county town or some bench 
of rustic magistrates Such were the sources from which the ]nhabit''nts of 
the largest proiancial cities, and the great liodj of the gentiy and clergy, 
learned almost all that they knew of the history of tlieir own time ^^e 
must suppose that at Cambridge there w ere as many persons curious to know' 
what was pxssmg m the w'ofld as at almost any place m the kingdom, out 
of London Yet at' Cambridge,' durmg a great part of the reign of Charles 
the Second, the Doctors of iZws and the blasters of Arts had no regular 
supply of news except through the kiondon Gazette At length the sen ices 
of one of the collectors of mtelligence in tlie capital were employed That 
wasii memorable day on which the fiist newsletter from London was laiil 
on the table of the only coflec-room in Cambridge * At the seat of a man 
of fortune in the country' the newsletter was impatiently expected 'Within 
a week after it had arnved it had been thumbed by twenty faniilies It 
famished the neighbouring sqmres with matter for talk oxer their''Octobci, 
and the neighbouring rectors with topics for sharji sennons against "Whig 
gery or Popery Many of these ennons journals might doubtless still be 
detected by a diligent starch in the arclm es of old families Some are to 
be found mom public libraries, and one senes, which is not the least 
valuable part of theditcrary treasures collected by Sir James Mackintosh, 
' will be occasionally quoted m the course of this work. - - 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there were then no provincial news- 
papers Indeed, except in the capital and at the two Umversibes, there 
was scarcely a pnnter imthe kingdom The only press m England noitli 
of Trent appears to have been at York X 
< It w as not onl V by means of the London Gazette that the gov eminent undci - 

took to furnish political instruction to the people. 'I hat journal The oti 
contained a scanty supply of news without comment Another ser'vor 
joiininl, published under the palrona^ of the court, consisted of comment 
without news Tins paper, called the Observator, was -edited by an old 
Tory pamphleteer named Roger Lestrange Lcstrange was by no means 
deficient in readiness and shrewdness , and his diction, though coaise, and 
disfigured by a mean and flippant jargon v hich then passed for wit m the 
green room-and the tavern, vvasnotavathout keenness and vigour But bis 
nature, at once ferocious and ignoble, showed itself m. every Ime that he 
penned " When the first Observatois appeared, there was some excuse for 
^ Ins aciimony For the Whigs were then powerful , and hd had to contend 

r * Roger Norths Life of Dr Jolm North On the subject of newsletters, see the 
r vsnu-n T33 

1 I take this opportuni'i of expressing inj warm Biniiiidc to the famiK of ms titai 
and honoured friend Sir J uncs Mad mtosh, for confiding to me the materials colltcteil 
hj him at a time when he meditated a work similar to that which I lule undertaken 1 
have never seen, and I do not believe that there anjs here exists, within the same com 
p iss, so noble a collection of extracts from public and private archives The judgment 
with which Sir James, In great masses of the rudest ore of historv, selected what was 
valuable, and reject'-d what was worthless, can he fullj appreciated onlj hyonewho has 
toiled after him in the same mine. 

' T homas Gent. A complete list of all printing houses In 1724 w ill he found 

in. Nichols s Literarj Anecdotes of the eighteenth centiirv riicrc had the i been a great 
increase within a iew jears in the number of presses and vet there were ihirtj-four 
counties in which there was no pnnter, one of those comities being Lancashire 
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'igainst numerous 'idvcrsaries, whose unscrupulous violence might seem to 
justify unspinng retahition But m 1685, 'lUojiposmonhad been crushed 
A generous spirit would ha\e disdained to insult a party which could not 
reply, and to aggravate the misery of prisoners, of eviles, of bereaved 
families but from the malice of Lestiange the grav e w as no hiding place, 
and the house of mourning no sanctuary In the last month of the reign of 
Charles the Second, William Jenkyn, an aged dissenting pastor of great 
note, who had been cruelly persecuted for no cnmc but that of woishipping 
God according to the fashion generally follow ed throughout Protestant 
Europe, died of hardships and privations m Newgate Ihe’outbicak of 
popular sympathy could not he repressed Ihe corpse was followed to the 
grave by a tram of a bundled and fifty coaches Even courtiers looked 
sad Even the unthinking King showed some signs of concern Lestrange 
alone set up a howl of savage exultation, laughed at the weak compassion 
of the Trimmers, proclaimed that the blasphemous old impostor had met 
with a most righteous punishment, and vowed to wage war, not only to the 
death, but after death, with all the mock saints and martyrs* Such was 
the spirit of the paper which was at this time the oracle of the Tory party, 
and especially of the parochial clergy ' 

Literature which could lie carried by the post bag then formed the greater 
Scarcity part of the intellectual nutriment ruminated by the country divines 
Siwntry Country justices The difficulty and expense of conveying 
places. large packets from place to place was so great, that an extensive 
work w as longer in making its w ay from Paternoster Row to Devonshire or 
Lancashnethan it now is in reaching Kentucky How scantily a ruial par- 
sonage was then fuinislictl, even with books the most necessary to a theo 
logian, has already been lemarked The houses of the gentry weie not 
more plentifully supplied Few knights of the shiie had libraries so good 
as may now perpetually be found m a servants’ hall, or m the back parlour 
of a small shopkeeper An esquire jiassed among his neighbours for a gicat 
scholar, if Hudibras and Bakers Chronicle, 'lailton’s Jests and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, lay in Ins hall window' among the fishing ro<ls^ 
and fowling pieces No ciiculatin|; library, no book society, then existed 
even in the capital but 111 the capital those students who could not afford 
to purchase largely had a resource Tlie shops of the great booksellers, 
near Saint Paul's Chuichyard, weie crowded every day and all day long 
with readers. , and a known customer was often permitted to cany a volume 
home In the country there was no such accommodation , and every man 
was under the necessity of buying whatever he wished to read f 

As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, their literary stores gene- 
rcmaie rally consisted of a prayer book and a receipt book But in truth 
oiucation they lost little by living in niral seclusion For, even in the high- 
est ranks, and in tho e situations which afforded the greatest facilities for 
mental improvement, the English women of that generation were decidedly 
worse educated than they have been at any other time since the revival of 
learning At an earlier penod they had studied the masterpieces of ancient 
genius In the present day they seldom bestow much attention on the dead 
languages , but they are familiar with the tongue of Pascal and Molicre, 
with the tongue of Dante and Tasso, with the tongue of Goethe and Schib 
I ler , nor is there any purer or more graceful English than thaf which ac- 
complished vv omen now sjieak and vv’rite But, during the latter part of 

* Observator, Jan *9 and 31, 1685, Calanij’s Lire of Baxter, Nonconformist Mo- 
morivl 

f Cotton seems, from hts Angler, to have Ibund room for his lytiole library in his hall 
window nnd Cotton was a man of leilcis Even vs hen Franklin hrat visited London in 
lyai arculatm; libraries were unknown there The cros d at the booksellers’ shops in 
Little Britain is mentioned b} Roger North in hr Li*e of hts brothir Tohn 
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the seventeenth centiiry, the cullnre of the fcirnle nnnd seems to have been 
almost entirely neglected If a damsel had the least smattering of litera* 
tiire she n as r^rded as a prodigy Ladies highly bom, highly bred, and 
naturally quick u itted, were unable to n rite a line in their mother tongue 
without solecisms and faults of spelling such as a chanty girl would now be 
ashamed to commit * 

1 he explanation may easily be found Lxtiavagant licentiousness, the 
natuial effect of extravagant austenty, was now the mode and licentious- 
ness had produced its ordinary effect, the moral and intellectual degradation 
of w omen To their personal beauty, it was the fashion to pay rude and 
impudent homage But the admiration and desire which they inspired w cre 
sclciom mingled with respect, with affection, or with any chivalrous senti- 
ment 1 he qu ilities which fit them to be companions, ad\ isers, confidential 
friends, rather repelled than attracted tlie libertines of Wliiteliall In that 
court a maid of honour who dressed in such a manner as to do full justice 
to a white bosom, who ogled significantly, who danced voluptuously, who 
excelled in pert repartee, who was not ashamed to romp with Loids of the 
Bedchamber and Captains of the Guards, to sing sly verses with sly expres 
Sion, or to put on a page’s dress fora frolic, was more likely to be followed 
and admired, more likely to be honoured w iih royal attentions, more likely 
to win a rich and noble husband than Jane Grey or Lucy Hutchinson would 
have been In such circumstances the standard of female attainments was 
nccessarilj low' , and it was more dangerous to be above that standard than 
to be beneath it Extreme ignoiancc and frivolity wcie thought less unbe- 
coming in a lad) than the slightest linctuie of pedantry Of the loo celt- 
brated women whose faces we still admire on the walls of Hampton Court, 
few indeed were in the habit of reading anything more valuable than acros- 
tics, lampoons, and translations of the Clclia and the Grand Cjaais 

The literary acquirements, even of the accomplished gentlemen of that 
generation, seem to have been somewhat less solid and profound uterary 
than at an earlier ora latci pciiod Greek learning, at least, did 
not Aounsh among us in the days of Charles tlie Second, as ithael fcntitmeiL 
flourished before the civil war, or as it again flourished long after the Kevo 
lution There were undoubtedly scholars to whom the whole Greek htera 
lure, from Homer to Pliotuis, was familiar but such scholars were to be 
found almost- exclusively among the clergy resident at the Universities, and 
even at the Universities w ere few, and were not fully appreciated At Cam 

budge it was not thought by any means necessary that a divine should be 
able to read the Gospels in the oiiginal f Nor was the standard at Oxford 
higher When, in the reign of William the riiircl, Chnst Chinch rose up 
as one man to defend the genuineness of the Epistles of Phalaris, that great 
college, then considered as the first seat of philology in the kingdom, could 
not muster such a stock of Attic learning as is now possessed by several 
youtlis at every great public school' It may easily be supposed that a dead 
language, neglected at the Universities, was not much studied by men of 
the world In a foimcr age the poetry and eloquence of Greece had been 
the delight of Raleigh and Falkland In a later age the poetry and elo- 
quence of Greece were the delight of Pitt and Fox, of Windham and Gren- 
ville But during the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy there was in 

* One instance will sulHce Qiieeh Marj, the dauchtcr of James, had excellent 
natural abiliucs, had been educated by a Hisnop, was fond of history and poetrv , and 
was regarded by a ery eminent men as a superior w oman There is, in the library at the 
Hague, a superb Tnglish Bible which was delivered to herwhen she was crow ned iii 
Westminster Abbey In the title page arc these words m her own hand, “This Look 
Wiu tpven the King and 1, at oiircrownation Mane R ” 

t Roger North tells us that his brother John, who was Greek professor at Cambridge, 
c^Sy of iho jjengral neglect of the Qreek tongue among the academical 
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En^hnd scarcely one eminent statesman wlio could jead ivllh enjoyment 
a page gf Sopliocles or Plato ^ ' 

Good Latin schohis w^erc numcraus The language of Rome, indeed, 
had not altpgclher lost its imperial jirerogalii es, and was siill, in raanj parts 
of Europe, almost indispensable to a traxellcr or a, negotiator fo speaU 
it ell was therefore a much more Common accomplishment than in our time , 
and neithci Oxford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, onn great occasion, 
couknay at Ulc fool of the tlirone happy imitations of Uie verses in which 
Vitgil and 0\id Jnd celcbiwted the greatness of Augustus 
Yet even the Latin was gwing ayaj to a younger iival France united at 
insiicnce almost cveiy species of ascendelicy Her military glory ^ 

orirench was at the height. She had vanquished mighty coalitions. She 
htcraturt dictated treaties She had subjugated great cities and pro 
Vinces She had forced the Castilian pride to ) iSd hei the precedence She ^ 
had summoned Italian princes to prostrate thcmscK es at het footstool Her 
authority w as supreme in all matters of good breeding, from a duel to a minuet 
Shedctcimiiicdhow agcntleman’s coat must be cut, how long his penikemust 
be, whcllier his heels must be high or low, and whether the lace on his htl 
must be broad or narrow In literature she ga\ c law to the w oild 1 he fame 
ofher great writcrsiilled Europe Noothei countiy Could pioduce a tragic 
poet equal to Racine, a comic poet equal to hlohcrc, a triflcr so agreeable 
as La Fontaine, a rhetorician so skilful as Bossiiet 'Ihe literary glory of 
Italy and of Spam had set , that of Geimany had not yet dawned 1 he 
genius, therefore, of the eminent men who adorned Pans slibiie forth with 
a splendour which was set off to full adiantagc by contrast France, in- 
deed, had at tint lime an empire over mankind, such os even the Roman 
Republic never attained For, when Rome was politiually dominant, she 
was in aits and letters Uic humble pupil of Gicccc France had, ovci the 
surroundmgeountnes, at once the ascendency winch Romclnd over Greece, 
and the ascendency w Inch Greece had ov cr Rome Frencli w as fast hecom 
ing the universal laiiguage, the language of fashionable society, the language 
of diplomacy At several courts pnnccs and noble.s spoke it more accu 
ralcly and politely than their mother tongue In our island there was less 
of tins scrvilil} than on the Continent Ncitlier our good nor Our bad 
qualities were those of imitators Ycteicn here homage ivas paid, awk 
waidly indeed and sullenly, to the literary supremacy of our neighbours 
I he melodious Tuscan, so familiar to the gallants and ladies of the couij of 
Llimbetli, sank into contempt, A gentleman who quoted Hoiace or Ter- 
ence w as considered in good company as a pompous pedant But to garnish 
Ills conversation witli scraps of French was the best proof which he could 
give of his parts and attainments ^ New canons of ciiticism, new modeli. 
of style came into fashion The quaint ingemiit} which had defomied the 
verses of Donne, and had been a blemish on those of Cowley, disappeared 
from our poetry Our prose became less majestic, less artfully mv oh cd, less 
variously musical than that of an eailicr age, but more lucid, more easy, and 
better fitted for controversy and narrative In Uiese changes it is impossible 
not to recognise the mfluence of French precept and of I'rench example 
Great masters of our language, m dieii most dignified compositions, affected 
to use Frencli words, when English words, qiute as expressive 4ind sonor- 
ous, were at hand ,+ and fiom Fiance was imported the tragedy in rhyme, - 
an exotic which, m our soil, diooped, and speedily died 

Butler, 111 a satire of great aspcrit} , sa} s 

* fhor tlioui-li to smatter worSs of Creel, 

And T.aUn be Ihc rbetorlquc 

Of (ledints counted ond valnRlorlous, 

To ematter rreneti is inctitonou<i _ 

t The most ofTeusite instance vrhich I remember is lu a pa*m on the coronation of 
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It w orild have been ell if oiu wntets had llso copied the dcconini which 
then gieit French conlcmporai les, 'with few exceptions, preserved , immoraiiiy 
foi tiie profligacv of the rnghsh play?, satires, songs, and novels 
ot that age IS a deep blot on our national fanj^e The evil may litCTahin. 
easily be traced to its souice Tlie wits and the Puntans had ““siand 
never been onfneiidly terms There was no sympathy betn een the two 
classes They looked on the nhole system of human life-from different 
points and m different lights . The earnest of eacli n as the jest of the other 
The pleasures of each were the torments of the other To the stem pre- 
cisian even the innocent sport of the' fancy seemed a crime. To light and 
festive natures the solemnity of the zealous bfethren furnished copious 
mattenof iidicule From the “Reformation to the civil war, almost every 
vvntei, gifted witli a fine sense of the ludicrous, had takai some oppoi- 
tiiuity of assailing the straighthaired, snuffling, whining saints, who chns- 
tened their children out of Uie book of Ndiemiah, who groaned m spiiit at 
Uie'sight of Jack In the Green, and who thought it impious to taste plum 
pomdge on Chiistmas day At lengtli a time came when the laughers be 
gan to look giwve m then 'turn The ngid, ungainly zealots, after liaving 
fumislied much good sport dunng two generations, rose up in aims, con- 
quered, ruled, and, giimly smiling, tiod down under their feet the whole 
crowd of mockers The wounds inflicted by gay and petulant malice were 
retaliated wath the gloomy and implacable malice peculiar to bigots who 
mistake their own ranco r foi virtue The theatres were closed The 
players w ere flowed The press was put under the guardianship of austere 
licensers The Muses were banished from their own favounte haunts, 
Cainbiidge and Oxford Cowley, Crashaw, and Cleveland were ejected 
from their fellow ships Tlie young candidate for academical honours was 
no longer required to wnte Ovidian epistles 01 Vumhan pastorals, but was 
strictly intenogated by a synod of lowering Supruapsaiians as to the day 
and hour w hen he experienced the new birth Such a system w as of course 
fruitful of hypocrites Under sober clothing and under visages composed 

to the expression of austerity lay hid during several years the intense desne 
of license and of revenge At length that desiie was gratified The Re- 
storation emancipated thousands of minds fiom a yoke which' had become 
insupportable The old fight lecommenccd, but with an animosity alto 
gelher new It was.now not a sportive combat, but a war to the death 
The Roundlicad had no bettei quaitcr to expect from those whom he had 
peisecutedthan a ciuel slave dnver can expect from insuigent slaves still 
bearing the maiks of lus collars and his scouigcs , j - , 

The war between wit and Puntanism soon became a war between wit 
and morality The hostihty excited by a grotesque cancature of virtue did 
not spare virtue 'herself AVliatever the canting Roundhead had regarded 
with leVerence was msult^d Whatever he hadprosenbed was favoured 
Because he had been scnipulous about tnfies, all scruples were treated with 
dension Because he had covered his failings wath the mask of devotion, 
men'were encouraged to obtrude vvitli Cyme impudence all their most scan- 
dalous vices bn the public eye Because he had punished illicit love with 
barbarous sev enty , vngin purity and conjugal fidelity v ere made a jest To 
that sanctinionious jargon which was' his Shibboleth, was opposed anbtlier 
jaigon not less absurd and much more odious As he never opened his 
mouth except m scnptural phrase, the new breed of wits and fine gentlemen 
never opened their mouths without uttering ribaldry of which a pottci would 

Second by Drydtij, who ccrlaralj could not plead, poverty as an excuse for 
oonrowing words from an> foreign tongue — 

“ nitlier in sumn]i.r cicningsyoii repair 
1 n tistv. the tiaicheur of the cooler air " 
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now be ashamed, and without calling on their Maker to curse them, sink 
them, confound them, blast them, and damn them ‘ 

It is not strange, theieforc, that our polite literature, uhen it reined 
Midi the reiival of the old civil and ecclesiastical polity, should have been 
piofoundly immoral A fcM eminent men, mIio belonged to an carliei and 
better age, m ere exempt from the general contagion Then erse of Waller 
slill breathed the sentiments m Inch had animated a more chn alrous genera- 
tion Cowley, distinguished as a loyalist and os a man of letters, raised Ins 
soicc courageouslv against the immorality Mhich disgraced both letters and 
loyalt> A mightici poet, tried at once by pain, danger, poiertj, obloquy, 
and blindness, meditated, undisturbed by the obscene tumult Minch raged 
all around him, a song so sublime and so holj that it Mould not hnae mis 
become the lips of those ethereal Virtues M'hom he saw,- with that inner 030 
M Inch no calamity could darken, flinging doM n on the jasper p£\ cment then 
crowns of amai anth and gold The a igorous and fertile genius of Butler, if 
It did not altogethei escape the pre\ ailing infection, look tlic disease in a 
mild foim But these m eie men whose minds had been trained in a m orld 
Minch had passed aivay They gave place m no long time to a youngei 
generation of Mils , and of that generation, from Dryden doun to Dm fey, 
the common charactcnstic Mas hardhearted, shameless, swaggering lic»“ii 
tiousness, at once inelegant and inhuman The influence of Uiesc M'nlcr', 
M as doubtless noxious, 3 et less noxious than it m ould have been had they 
been lessdepraxed The poison mIiicIi they administered was sp strong 
that it Mas, in no long time, rejected Mitli nausea None of tlieni linden- 
stood the dangerous art of associating images of unlaMdiil pleasure m ith all 
that is endearing and ennobling None of them was aware that a certain 
decorum is essential eien to xoTuptuousness, that dnpeiy may be more -d 
liiniig than exposure, and lint the imagination maj be far more poM'erfully 
moved bj delicate luiits m Inch impel it to exert itself, than by gross dcscrip 
lions winch it takes in possiielj 

The spirit of the Antipuntaii reaction pen adcs almost the M'liole polite 
literature of the reign of Charles the Second But the iciy quintessence of 
that spirit Mill be found in the comic drama The playhouses, shut bj the 
meddling fanatic in the day of his poM cr,M ere again cron ded To their old 
attractions new and more poiicrful atti actions had been added Sccnerj, 
dresses, and decorations, such is Mould non be thought mean or absuid, but 
such us Mould haie been esteemed incrcdiblj magnificent bj those Mho, 
early in the seventeenth centurj, sate on the filth j benches of the Hope, or 
undci the thatched roof of the Rose, dazzled the eyes of the mnltilude The 
fiscmation of sex mos called 111 to aid the fascination of art and the young 
spectator sail, with emotions unknown to the contcnipomries of Shakspeare 
and Tonson, tender and siinghllj heroines personated bj loiclj women 
1 10m the day on which the theatres were reopened thci became seminaries 
of Mcc , and the evil propagated itself 1 he profligacy of the representation'; 
soon dro\ c aw ay sober people The fm olous and dissolute w ho remained 
required every year stronger and slrongei stimulants llius the artists cor- 
rupted the spectators, and the spectators the artists, till the turpitude of the 
diama became such as must astonish oil who arc not aware that extreme 
relaxation IS Uic natural effect of extreme restraint, and that an age of lijpo 
ensy IS, in the icgular course of things, followed by an age of impudence 

Nothing is more charactcrishc of 3 ic times than the care Math which the 
poets contni ed to put sdl their loosest x erscs into the mouths of w omen 
The compositions in w Inch the greatest license m os taken w ere the epilogues 1 
Tlicv were almost always recited bj favourite actresses, and nothing charmed 
the depraved audience so much as to hear lines grossly indecent repeated 
by a beautiful girl, who was supposed to have not jet lost her innoecnee * 

* Jereaij Cottier his censured tins odicus pnctirc w ith his usuat force and I cenness. 
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Our tlitnlrc inikbtcd in tlml aCic for nnnj plot^ and chnnclcrs to 
*5p'»n, to 1 Tinct, and In liitold l.nclisli master* hut i\ hates ci our dra- 
to ichwl tlu,j tainted In their imitationi the liou’scs of Calderon’s 
slatcl} and lu^hsinnted Castilian gentlemen In-camc stic' of site, *5hak- 
sj'carts YioK a procurers, Mohero’s Misanthrope a rasisher, Mohcic’s 
Agnes an adul'erO'S ^Nothing could be so pure or so heroic but tint it 
became foul and igiiob’cbi traiisfusto i thiougli tbost foul and ignoble mn d"" 
Esuch wa* tljC state of the drama , add the di 'iiia was the dcparlnitnt of 
jxili'e literature in nlnch a poet had the best chance of ohtanimg a subsist- 
ence b} his pen 'llic sale of books w as *o small that a man of the greatest 
name could hardlj cspect more than a pittance for the copjaight of the l»cst 
performance There cannot be a stronger instance than the fate of Drj den s 
last production, the Tables 'lint a oluinc w as published u hen he w as uni- 
aersall} admutcil to ne the thief of being I nglnh poel« It contains about 
ttvcht thoj'ond lines 'Ihe \crsttication is admirable, the narratists and 
destnpMons full of lift, lo this d’) Palamon and Arede, Csanon and 
lphit.suia,l hcodoniand Honona, atethe delight hothof cntics and of school 
l>oi - Tlie collection includes Alttandcr s I cn-t, the noblest ode in onr 
lintjiiage 1 or tlic cons right 1 trj den rcccit ct! t\t o hundred rnd fiflv pot nds, 
Icsv than in bur daj*! has sometimes liecn paid for two articles in a rc\icw • 
!Xor docs the baigam K*cm to hate been a haid one Tor the book went 
off slow It , and the second edition was not required till the author had been 
Jen tears in Ins grate Bj avnting for the theatre it was possible lo earn n 
mncli larger s’lm tt ith much IcAS trouble ‘'outhtm made seten lummed 
pounds hy oneplaj + Otwat was raised from la-gpart to tcinponrj aPlu- 
cure b> live s icccss of liis Don Carlos 1 ulndwcll ehaied a liundn.d and 
th.nj p'lunds bt a single representation of the ‘'quire of Als ina ^ T he 
consequence was that ettrj man who had to htc b> his wit wrote plav«, 
whether he had an) mtcmal tocation to write pla)s or not It was thus 
with Drtden A' a satirist helms nt ailed fiitcinl As n didactic juet 
he perhaps might, with erre and mediiatinn, hate nt.allcil Lncrctiiis Of 
ItnciwetbliCis, if not the most suMmie, the mo'l bnlhant aiul spinlsilmiig 
But naluic, profuse to him of mant rate gifts, had withheld from linn the 
dramatic ftcult) Kcterthclc'S all the cneigies of his best )car» were wasted 

on drainaiic composition lie had too nuieh judgmciU rot to bt aware 
lln‘ in the power of lahihiting character b) means of dialogue be tras de 
ficient, 'Inal deficicnc) licdidlits licst to conceal, sonictiiiits b) siirpn-mg 
•’ud annising inculenta, sometimes bt stalelt declamation, sometimes bt 
harmonious inimbers, sometimes b) nbahlr) but loo well suited to the taste 
of a profane and licentious pit \ ct he iictcr obtained an) thealncal stic 
ct'-. cqiml to that which rew arded the exertions of some men far inferior to 
him III general potters He thought himself fortunate if he cleared a him 
dred piineas b) n pH) , a scant) remiiiicratioii, )el apparcml) larger than 
he could hate earned in anv other tta) by the *anie qiianlit) of labour || 
The recompense t.hirh the wits of that ape could obtain from Hit public 
t asso small, that the) were under the ncccs. itv of eking out their incomes b) 
le't)ing contributions on the great “ Lteiy neh and goodinUned loul w ts 
’ pc'icred b) authors with a mcndicanc) «o imporiunalc, ahd a flatter) so ab 
jcLt, as jnat in onr time seem ineicdibfe '1 he patron lo w horn .a w ork w as 
iHscnlied was expected to rew,ard the wnler v itli a purse of gold 'I he f< e 
paid for the dedication of abook was often much laigcr than thesum which 
ail) publidicr w mild gi\ e foi the copyi ighl Books w ere ihei cforc ft eqiicnt 1) 
printed merely that the) might ^ dedicated This tniflic m piaisc pro- 

_ * Tlie conUast ■will \ys fo’ind in Sir \t i»U<‘r Scott’s rdiiian of T)n dsti 

t ^cihft I jft of SoutherCf b> Sliie*^ { S^e Uciclie'tcer's irt\\ of the Ppets 

i bon e Account of the DiRti^h Stage I Life of Southeni bj Shieti 
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dwced the effect ^vhlch might ln,\e been cxpecleci Adulation pu^iedto 
the ^ciw, sometimes of nonsense, and sometimes of uiipietj, Mas not 
Uioughtto disgrace n poeL Indejiendence, veracityj sclfrespect, m ere things 
not required by the m orld from him In tnith he m as m morals sbmeflimg 

“ between a pander and a beggar ' •' 

To the other vices which degraded the literary character was added, to 
wards the close of the reign of Charles the Second, the most savage mtem- 
jierance of party spiiit riienits, asa class, hid been impelled by tlieir old 
hatred of Puritanism to lahe the side of the court, and had been found use 
ful allies Dtyden, in particular, had done good senace to the government 
HiS Absalom and Adntophcl, the gieatest satire of modern times, had 
amazed the towai, had made its way Mith unprecedented rapidity even into 
rural districts, and had, wherever it appeared, bitterly annoyed tlie E\clu- 
siomsts, and laised the courage of the lories Put we must not, in the 
admiration which we naturally feel for noble diction and versification, forget 
the great distinctions of good and ev il I he spint by w Inch Dryden and sev e* 
ral of his compeers were at this time animated against the whigs deserves 
to be called fiendish The servile Judges and Sheriffs of those evildajs 
could not shed blood so faSt as tlie poets cried out foi it Calls for more 
victims, hideous jests on hangmg, bitter taunts on those vvho, having stood 
by the King in the hour of daiigei, now advised him to deal mercifully and 
gcnciously by his vanquished enemies weie publicly lecitcd on the stage, 
and, that nothing might be wanting to the guilt and the shame, were re- 
cited by women, who, having long been taught to discard all modesty, w ere 
now taught to discard all compassion * 

It IS a remarkable fact that, while the lightel literature of England was' 
,5,^,5 of becoming a nuisance and a national disgrace, the English 

wcncc m geiiius was effecting in science a revolution whicli will, to the end 
EngiamL gf tjme, bc reckoned among the highest achicv ements of the human - 
intellect Paeon had sown the good seed m a sluggish soil and an ungemal 
season He" had not expected an carl) crop, and in his last testament had 
solemnly bequeathed his fame to the next age Duiing a whole generation 
his philosophy had, amidst tumults, wan., and proscnptionS, been slowly 
ripening in a few well constituted minds While factions were struggling 
.for dominion ov cr each other, a small body of sages had turned aW ay w ith 
benevolent disdain from the conflict, and had devoted Uicmselves to the 
noblei vv 01k of extending the dominion of man Over matter. As soon as tran- 
.quillit) was restored, tliese teacheis easily fonhd attentive audience. For the 
discipline through which the nation had passed had brought the public 
mind to I temper well fitted for the reception of the Verulaniian doctrine 
The civil troubles hadistimulated the faculties of tlie educated classes, and 
had called forth a restless activity and an insatiable curiosity, such as had 
not before been known among uS Yct the effect of those troubles w as that 
'schemes of political and religious reform were generally ri^ided with sus 
1 picion and contempt Dunng twenty years tlie diief empfoyment of bus) 
and ingenious men had been to irame constitutions with first magistrates, 
without first magistrates, with hcreditarysenates, with senates appointed by 
lot, with annual senates, with' perpetual senates In these plans nothing was 
omitted All the detail, all the nomendatuie, all the bcremonial of the imagi- 
nary government was full) set forth, Polemarchs and Phylarchs, Tnbes and 
Galaxies, theXord Archon and the Lord Strategns Which ballot boxes w ere 
to be green and vv hich red, w Inch balls vv ere tq be of gold and vv hidi of silv er, 
vv Inch magistrates were to vv ear hats and vvluch black velv ef caps vv itli peaks, 
how the mace w as to be carried and when the heralds were to uncov er, these, 

* If anj reader thitiVs my expressions loo severe, I would advise him to readDrv den’s 
Epilogue to the Duke of Gutse, and to observe that it vv as 'pofcen bv a vv Oman 
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and a liundicd moie such trifles, were ^avfely considered and airangcd by 
men of no common capacity aiid lehming * But the time foi these visions 
had gone by , and, if any steadfast lepublicon still continued to amuse himself 
with them, fear of public derikibn and of a Criminal information generally in- 
duced him to keep hiS fancies fo hiiriself. It was now unpopular and unsafe 
to muttei a word against the fimdainenlal laws of the nionatchy, but danng' 
and ingenious men might indemnify' themselves by treating ivith'disdam 
n hat had lately been considered as the fiindamfiital laws of natni e The tor- 
rent which had been dammed up in one chanrlel rushed violently into another 
Ihe revolutionary spirit ceasing to operate In politics, began to exert itself 
_ niQi unprecedented vigour and hardihood in e\eiy deparfirient of physits 
The year i6bo, the cm of the restoration of the Old constitution, is also the 
era from which dates the ascendency of the new philosophy In that yeai 
thc.Royal Society, destined to be a chief agent ih a long senes of glonouS 
and salutary leforins, began to exist + In a few montlis experimental science 
became all the mode 1 he transfusion of blood, the ponderition of an, the 
fixation of mercurj', succeeded to tint place in the public* mind which had 
been lately occupied by the controversies of the Rota Di earns of perfect 
foims of government made way for dreams ofwings with which men were to 
fly from the Tower to the Abbey, and of doublekeeled ships whidi were never 
to founder in the fiercest storm All classes w ere hui ried along by the prevail- 
ing sentiment Cavalier and Roundhead, Churchman and Puritan, weie foi 
once allied Divines, jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled the triumph 
of the Baconian philosophy Poets sang with emulous fervoui the approach 
of the golden age Cowley, in lines weighty witli thou|:lil and resplendent 
With wit, uigcd the chosen sefed to take possession of the promised land flow 
ing With milk and honey, that land which their gieat deliveret and lawgiver 
Iiad'seen, as front the summit of Pisgah, but had not been permitted to en- 
ter I Diyden, w itli more real than knowledge, joined Ins VoiCe to the general 
acclamation, and foretold things which neither he nor anjbody else undcr- 
stood The Royal Society, he predicted, would soon lead us to the extreme' 
* veige of the globe, and Uiere delight us with a better view of the moon § 
Two able and aspinng prelates, Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, were conspicuous among the leaders of thfe movement 
Its history was eloquently vv ritten by a younger divine, who was rising to 
high distinction in his piofession, Thomas Sprat, oftei wards Bishop of 
RoCliestci Both Chief Justice Hale and Lord Keeper Giiildfoid stole some 
hours fiom the business of then cotirts to wnte on hydrostatics ii 

was under tlie immediate direction of Guildford that the first baiometers 
"ever exposed to sale in London vveie conhlructcd H Chemistry divided, for 
a time, w ith W me and love, with the stage and the ^mmg table, with the 
intrigues of a courtier and the intrigues of a demagogue, the attention of the 
fickle Buckingham Rupert has the credit of having invented mezzobiito , 
and from him is named that cunotts bubble of glass which has long amused 
children and puzzled philosophers Charles himself had a laboratory at 
Whitehall, and vvas far more active find attentive theifi than at Ihe council > 
board It was almost necesstiry to the diaiUctet of a fine gentleman to hav e 
something fo saj about airpuinps and telescopes , and even fine ladies, now 
and then, thought it becoming- to affect a taste foi science, went in coaches 

Sic particular!}' Harnngton's Oceana _ 
t See Spr U’s History of the Ro>al Society 
t Cow ley's Ode to the Royal Socicl} 


Then wc epon the Elobi, s last strce Shall jjo. 
And Tie\ the ocLan leaning on the sVy 
riom thence our roDhit' ncnfhhours u c shall 1 
And OR the lunar t ■or' ' 


1 North’s Ltfe^of Gitildford _ 


Iff ncKrhhours u e shall hnou , 

>nd Sccurcl} pr} 

Annus Mirabilis 164. 
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nnd MxlONSsiltlicGrcsliim curiostttc«, brol^c forth into cricaof delight 
It finding lint a magnet really attneted a needle^ and lint a microscope 
leally made a ily look as large as a sparrow * 

In this, as irt cterj gicat stir of tlie human mind, there was doubtless 
something which might well mo\c asmile It is thctinncrsal law that avlnt 
caerpursnit, wliateacrdoctriin., becomes fash lonabli^ shall lose n portion of 
that dignit> which it had possessed while it was confined to a small lull 
earnest mmoritj and was loicd for its own sal e alone It is true that the 
follies of some persons who, without anj real aptitude for science, proftssetl 
a passion for it, fiimislicd matter of comemptnous mirth to a few malignant 
satirists who belonged to the preceding generation, and a ere notdisposcd to 
unlearn the lore of their j outh t But it is not less true that the great w ork of 
interpreting nature w as perfonned bj the English of that age as itliadncacr 
before been performed in anj age b> any nation llic spint of Erancis Bacon 
w as abroad, a spirit admirably conipnimded of audacity and sobriety J licrc 
was a strong persuasion that the whole world was full of •ecrcts of high 
moment lo the happiness of man, ami that man had, by his Mai cr, been 
entrusted with the lev vliicli, nglitK used, would giic access to them 
There w as at the same time a coniiclion that in phvsics it Was impossihlc to 
armc at the knowledge of general laws except lly the careful ohseraation of 
particular facts Deeply impressed with these great truths, the professors 
of the new jiliilosopliy applied themsches to their lasl , and, before a quarter 
of a century had expired, they had gisen ample earnest of avhat has since 
been acliiev cd Already a reform of agricnlturc bad been commenced ICcw 
\cgetahles were cultuatcd Nci implemcntsof husbandry were emydoyed ’ 
New manures w ere applied to the soil t Lv elym had, under the formal sane 
tion of the Royal Society, gisen instruction to his countrvmen m plant 
mg Temple, m his internals of Icnurc, had tried many experiment', in her 
ticnlturc, and had prosed that many delicate fmits, the notices of more 
fas onred climates might, with the help of art, be grown on T nglish ground 
Medicine, winch m b ranee was still in abicct bondage, nnd afforded an in 
cxlianstiblc subject of just ndiculc to Moiicrc, had m Lngland become "n 
expcnmental and progrcssise science, and cscry day made some new ad 
sance, in defiance of llippocratcs and Galen The attention of spcculalixc 
men had been, for the first tune, directed lo the important subject of sani* 
tary police The great plague of 1665 induced them to consider w ith cart 
the defective architecture, draining, and ventilation of the capital Ihe 
great fire of 1666 afforded an opportunity for effecting extensive improve 
ments The whole matter was diligently cxaminerl by the Roial Society , 
and to the suggastions of that body must Iks partly attnlnited the changes 
which, thongli far short of what the public wclfnrc required, yet made a 
wide difference between tlie ntw and the old London, and probably jsut a 
Imal close to the ravages of pestilence m onr country § At the same time 
one of the founders of the Society, Sir W illiam Petty, created the science of 
political arithmetic, the liumhic but mdispcnsablc handmaid of political 
philosophy No kingdom of nature was left wnexplored To that pcno<l 
belong the chemical discovcncs of Boyle, and the earliest botanical re 
searches of Sloane It w as then that Ray made a new classification ofbirds _ 
and fishes, and that the attention of Woodwartl was first drawn towards 
fossils and shells One after another phantoms wliidi had ^haijntetl the 

* Pepj E s Dnn Maj vo, 1667 " j 

t Butler Wits, 1 thinl , the only tn'in of real j^cniu^ between tne Bcstoriiion and 
the Kevolution shovted a hitter enmity to the new philo^oph\, ns it tins then calied 
See iho Sntirc on the Society, nnd the Flc]dinnt in the hloon ' 

I Ihe engemess \s ith v, hich the nRncuUunsts of thnt ngc tric'd experiments and intro 
dueed improvement** is well described b> ,Aubrc> See the Nntnnl History of Wilt* 
shtre, 1685 § Sprat's History of the Royal Society 
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\\orld Sirough Tges of dnrljiess flcd^ before the light Astrolog> and 
alchymj became jests boon there arts scarcely a counh in nhich some of 
the Quommdidnot smile contemphioaslj nhen an oldnoman was brought 
bSbre tliem for ndmg on broomsticks or giving cattle the murrain lint 
It uas in those noblest and most arduous departments of knou ledge in 
avhich mducUon and mathematical demonstration co operate for the dis- 
coverj of truth, that the English genius won m that age the most memorable 
triumphs John Wallis placed the whole sjsteni of statics on a new foun- 
dation Edmund Halley iniestigated the properties of the atmosphere, the 
ebb and flow o f the sea, &e laivs of magnetism, and the course of the comets ; 
nor did he shnnk from tod, peril, and eule m the cause of science. Wliile 
he, on the rock of Samt Helena, mapped tlie constellations of the southern 
hemisphere, our national observatory avas nSing at Greenwich,' and John 
Flamstead, the first Astronomer Royal, was commencing that long senes 
of observations which is ne\er mentioned witliout respect and gratitude in ^ 
aii\ part of the globe But the glorj of these men, eminent as tliej wane, 

IS into the shade by the transcendent lustre of one immortal name In 
Isaac Newton tw o kinds of intellectnal pow er, w Inch has e little in common, 
-and whidi are not often found together ui a lery high degree of Mgour, but 
winch neiertheless areequallv necessary m the most sublime departments 
of phjsics, were umted jis they base neier been united before or since 
1 here maj have been minds as happilj constituted as his for the cultivation 
of pure mathematical science there may have been minds as happily con 
stiluted for the cultivation of science purely evpenmental but in no other 
mind have the demonstrative faculty and the inductive faculty coeustedin 
sncli supreme excellence and perfect harmony Perhaps ^in the days of 
Scotists and Ihomists even his intellect might have run to waste, as many 
intellects ran to waste which were inferior only to his Happily the spirit 
of the age on which his lot was cast, gave the right direction to his mind , 
and his mmd reacted wath tenfold force on the spirit of the age. In the 
year 16S5 his fame, tliongh splendid, was onlv dawning, but hts genius was 
m the mendian His great work, that work which effected a revolution m 
the most important provinces of natural philosophv, had been completed, 
but was not yet pubhshed, and was just about to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Royal Society 

It 15 not verv easy to explain why the nation which was so far before its 
neighbours m science shoiild in art have been far behind them state of 
Yet such was the fact It is true that in architecture, an art which the Fine 
u Imlf a science, an art in w Inch none but a geometncian can excel, 
an art which has no standard of grace but what is directly or indirectly de 
pendent onaitility, an art of which the creations derive a part, at least, of 
their majestv from mere bulk, oiir country could boast of one truly great man, 
Christopher Wren , and tlic fire vvhidi laid London in ruins bad given him 
an opportunity, unprecedented in modem history, of display mg his powers 
The anstcrc beauty of the Athenian portico, the gloomy sublimity of the 
Goth c arcade, he was, like almost all his contemporaries, incapable of emu- 
lating, and perhaps incapable of appreciating but no man, bom on onr side 
of the Alps, has mutated with so mudi success the magniflcencc of the palace- 
like churches of Italy Ev en the superb Lew is has left to posterity no wbrk 
which can beara comparison with Saint Paul’s But at theclose of thereign 
_ of Charles tlie Second tliere was not a single English painter or statuary 
whose name 15 now remembered Tins stenhty is somewhat my sterious, for 
jMmteis and staluanes were by no means a despised or an ill paid class 
fheir soci^. position was at least as high as at present. Their gains, when 
compared w ith the w ealth of the nation and w ith the remuneration of other 
descnptions of intdlectual labour, were even larger than at present Indeed 
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the nthnificcnt pitroinge which was extended (0 arlisls drew them to onr 
shores in multitudes Lely, who’ Im preserved to us the iicli curls, the full 
lips, md the languishing eyes of the frail beauties cclchnted by Haihilton, 
wnSaWestphaliiii He had died in i68tf, having long h\dd splendidly, having 
received tiie honour of Lnighthood, and basing accumulated a gfood estate 
out of the fruits of his skill His noble bollcctiOn of drasvings and pictures 
s\as, after his decease, exhibited by the royal pcrjmssion in the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, and svas sold by auction for the almost incicdibie sum 
of twenty SIX thousand pounds, p sum which bore a greater pioportionto 
the fortunes of the nch men of that day than a hundred thousand pounds 
w ould bear to the fortunes of the rich men of our time * k«ly was succeeded 
by his countrjanan Godfiey Kneller, ssho Was made first a Iniight and then 
a baronet, and who, after keeping up a sumptuous establishment, and after 
losing much money by unlucky speculations, wus still able to bequeath a 
large fortune to his family The two Vandeaeldes, natnes of Holland, had 
been tempted by English liberality to settle here, and had produced for tlie 
3xmg and his nobles some of the finest sea nieces in the world Another 
D^utchman, Simon Varelst, painted glorious Siinflbwcrs and tulips for prices 
such as had nei er before been known Vemo, a Neapolitan, cos ered ccilmgs 
and staircases with Gorgons and Muses, Nymphs and Satyrs, Virtues and 
Vices, Gods qiiifting nectar, and laurelled pnnecs riding m triumph Tlie 
income which he denied fiom his performances enabled him to keep one of 
the mbst expensive tables in England For his pieces at Windsor alone he 
icccivcd seven thousand pounds, a sum then sufficient to make a gentleman 
of moderate wishes perfectly easy foi life, a sum greatly exceeding all that 
Diyden, during a literary life of forty jears, obtained from the booksellers t 
Vernons assistant and successor, Lewis Laguerre, tame from France. The 
two most celebrated sculptors of that day were also foreigners.- Cibber, 
whose pathetic emblems of Fuiy and Melancholy still adorn Bedlam, w as a ^ 
Dane Gibbons, to wliose gracefid fancy and delicate touch many of Our 
palaces, colleges, and churches owe their finest decorations, was a Dutch 
man_ Even the designs for the coin w ere made by Frendi artists Indefcd, 
It was not till the reign of George the Second that our country could gloiy^ 
,m a great painter , and George the Third was on the throne before she had 
reason to bo proud of any of her sculptors 

It IS time that this dcscnption of the England whidi Charles the Sccohd 
governed should draw to a close Yet one subject of the highest moment 
still remains untouched Nothing has yet been said of the great body of 
the people, of those who held the ploughs, who tended the oxen, who toiled 
at the looms of Norwich, and squared the Portland stone for Sami Paul’s 
Nor can very much be said The most numerous dass is precisely the 
class respecting which we have the most meagre information In those 
times philanthropists did not yet regard it as a sacred dutj,^nor had dema 
gogues yet found it a lucrative trade, to talk and vyrite about the distress of__ 
Uie labouiCT History was too much occupied vvith courts and camps to 
Spare a line for the hut of the peasant or the garret of the mechanic The 
press iiovv often sends foithina day a greater quantity of discussion and 
dedamation .about the, condition of the vyorking man than was pubhshed_^ 
during the twenly-eight'y eats which elapsed between the ‘Restoration and" 
the Revolution. But it would be a great error to^ infer from the mcrease of 
complaint that there has been any increase of misery ^ , 

The great critcnon of the state of the common people is the amount of 
** * - 

* Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paintine London Gazette, May 31, 16S3 , North’s Life of 
Guildford ' , < 

1 1 he {treat prices paid to Varelst and Vertio aie inentidned in Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting 
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their V ages j anti four-fifths of the Common people tv ere- in the ‘seven- 

teenth centur}% emplojed in ngncullure, it is cspcGi'ill> impor- state of 
tint to ascertim vvhTt tv ere then the Tvigcs of agncnltunl m- 
chistn On tins subject we hive the meins of irrnjng it con- 
, elusions suffiaently exact for oar purpose 
' Sir TVilliiin Petty, ivhose mere assertion cimes great weight, informs us 
lint a libourer vv isb} no means m the low ust stitc w ho leceivcd for 
.«liV sworktourjvcnce with food, or eiglitpcnce without food Pour 
'•slnlhngs 1 weth thcitfore were, acconhng to Pettv’S calculation,'''"*’ 
f u igncuUural wages * 

That tins cilculition wis not remote from tin. truth wt. Invc ibunclint 
proof About the beginning of the jcir iCSS the justices of Winnckshire 
in the cierci'C of a ]X>v\t.r entrusted to them bj an Act of Eluabeth, fixed 
it their qinrler sessions 1 scale of wiges for the count), iiul notified that 
tier) emplojer vho giie more thin the luthonsed sum, ind ever) working 
mm ivho recoiv td more, w ould lie Inble to punishment 1 ht w igcs of the 
common igricultunl labourer, from ilirch to September, were fixed it the 
prea'^c amoiint mentioned bv Pettj, inmcl) four slnUmgs 1 week without 
tdbd From September to Mircli the wages were to be 6uly tlirce mil 
sixpence 1 w eek + 

IJnt in tint igc, is in ours, the timings of the peasant were sen’ different 
In different pirts of the kingdom 1 he w igcs of Warn ickshire w ere pro- 
IraVj about the averige, ind those of tlic counties ncir the Scottish border 
IkIow it but there were more favoured distneis In tlie some jeir, X6S5, 
1 gentleman of Bevonshire, mmed Richard Duniung, published 1 small 
tncf, in whtcli he drscnhtd the condition of the poor of tint count) That 
he understood bis subject well it is impossible to doubt , foi 1 few months 
liter his work was rcpnntCil ind wis, bj the magistrates assembled in 
qmrttr sessions it Lxctei, strongl) recommended to the attention of ill 
pnradinl oflicci’S According to liim, llie w igts of tlie Devondnre pci.sant 
Wire, witlio it food, about five shillings 1 vvtck J 
Still belter v.iis the condition of the labourer m the neighbourhood of 
Bur) St Edmund’s . The magistrates of Suffolk met there m tlit sjuing of 
iGSz to fix 1 ntc of wages, and resolved tint, where the liliotuer was not 
boiuled, he should hiv c fiv c shilling'. 1 v\ ttk in w inter, and six in summer ^ 
la 1661 the justices atChclmsfuid hid fixed the wages of the Essex 
hhourtr, w ho w is not boirded, it six shillings m w inter and sev cn in snm- 
mei Tim ecums to hive been the highest remuneration given m the 
kingdom for igriaiUnnl labour betv ceii the Restoration md the Rev olution 
md It is to be ob'.crved lint, in the yen in which this order was made, the 
iKce-'Sanes of life were immodcnlel) dear Wheat was at seventy shilling., 
the quarter, which would even nov, be considered as almost ifaminc priee H 
rhc«e fvcls are m perfect aceordance wiUi anotlier fact which seems to 
deserve considcnlion It is evident t]iat,in a countr) where no min cm be 
compelled to become 1 soldier, the ranks of m arm) cannot be filled if tlie 
government offers much less thin the wages of common rustic labour At 
present the pi) and beer money of a private in 1 regiment of the hue 
' amounttoscvcnshillii^nndscvenpencca week This stipend, coupled with 
the hope of 1 pension, does not attract the English youth in sufficient 
numbers , and it js found necessary to supply the deficiency by enlisting 
largely from among the poorer population of Munster md Connaught Tlie 
pay of Ihepnvatc foot soldier in ifiS^wis only four shillingsaud eightpcncc 


Petty ^ Political Ariihmftoc t Suit 5 Pliz c 4 , Ardreolosni vo 1 xt 

t Pninanucisv Method shoviinc; now the OfliCcof Overseer of the Poor n>i\ be 
aiioiRfd In Riehint Dnnnmcr ist edition, tCSsi 3<f edition, 1CS6 
^ t uiliim’s History ef Haw still | Ruaglos on the Poor 
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1 week , yet it is certain that the government in that year found no diflli , 
ciilty in obtaining many thousands of English recruits at veiy short notice 
The pay of the pnvate foot soldier m flie aimy of the Commonwealth had 
been seven shillings a week, that is to say, as much as a corporal leceiv'ed 
under Charles the Second ,* and seven shillings a week liad been found' 
sufficient to fill the ranks with men decidedly superior to the generality of 
the people On the whole, therefore, it Seems reasonable to conclude 
that, in the reign of Charles the Second, the ordinary wages of the peasant 
did not exceed four shillings a week , but that, in some parts of the king- 
dom, five shillings, six shillings, and duiing the summer months, even 
sfeven shillings were paid At present a district where a labouring man 
eanis only seven shillings a week is thought to be in a state shocking -to 
humanity The average is very much higher , and, in prosperous counties, 
the weekly wages of husbandmen amount to twelve, fourteen, and even 
sixteen shillings 

The remuneration of workmen employed in manufactures has alvvajs 
w i(tes or higher than that of the tillers of the soil Jn the } ear i6Sq, 
nianufac «i member of the House of Commons remaiked that the high w ages 
Hirers. country made it impossible for our textures to maintain 

a competition with the produce of the Indian looms An English me- 
chanic, he said, instead of slaving like a native of Bengal for a piece of 
copper, exacted a shilling a da} f Other evidence is extant w hich prov es 
that a shilling a day was the pay to which the English mamifactiucr 
then thought himself entitled, but that he vv os often forced to vv ork for 
less The common people of that age were not in the habit of meeting 
for public discussion, of haranguing, oi of petitioning Parliament No 
newspaper pleaded then cause It was a rude rhyme that their love and 
hatred, their exultation and their distress found utterance Agieat pait of 
then history is to be learned onlj fiom then ballads One of the most 
remarkable of the popular lays cliauntcd about the streets of Norvv^ich and 
Leeds in the time of Charles the Second ma} still be lead on the original 
broadside It is the vehement and bitter cry of labour against capital It 
describes the good old tunes when every artisan employed in the woollen 
manufacture lived as well as a farmer But those times w ere'past Si\ 
pence a day w as now all that could be earned by hard labour at tlie loom 
If the poor complained that they could not live on such a pittance, they 
were told that they were free to take it or leave it For so miserable a 
recompense were the producers of vvealUi compelled to toil, iising carl} and 
l}ing down late, while the master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, be' 
came nch by their exertions A shilling a day, the poet declares, is what 
the weaver would have, if justice were done \Vc may therefore conclude 

* See, in Thurloe s State Papers, the memorandum of the Dutch Deputies, dated 
august i6s3 

t The oratoraias Mr John Basset, member for Barnstaple See Smith’s Memoirs of 
Wo^ chapter Ixviii 

t This ballad is in the Bntish Museum The precise year is not given , hut the Im 
primatur of Roger Lcstrange fixes the date sufiiciendv for my purpose I u ill quote 
some of the lines The master clothier is introduced speaking as follows — 

' In Tormer nges vrevsed toeivc 
So th'it our u orkfolks like fanners did lire 
But tlie times are changed we vDl make them knovr ^ 

e will m’lke them to work hard for sixpence n daj' i 

< Though n shillmcr they deserve If they had their Just pay { 

** If-at 'll! they murmur and sny Us too smill 

MS e bid them choose whether thesll work at nil 
And thus n e do gain nil our wealth nnd estate« 

^ many poor men that work corly and hte. 

Then he> for the dothic^tmdel it goes on bra>e 
W e scorn for to nnd ino>l nor>et to slave 

Our workmen do work hard but vie live at ease 
'W e go when we will and ne come when we please.** 
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that, in the generation nluch preceded the Rcixilution, a noiknnn cm- 
ploted in the great staple manufacture of Lngland thought himself fairlj 
paid if he gained six sliiUiiigs a aitck , 

Itniaa here be noticed that the practice of setting children premalurel} to 
work, a practice VI hichthcstatc, the Icgitimati. protector of tho«e m ho labfnirof 
cannov protect themseU es, ha% 111 our time, w iscly and humanelj in- 
tcrdiclcd, prevnilcd in the seventeenth centuia to an extent whidi, 

\ hen compared with the extent of the manufaclunng qstem, seems almost 
mcreliblc- At Is on\ idi, the cluef scat of the clothing trade, a little creatun 
of six scars old ssns thought fit for labour Scscral writers of thattimc, and 
among them some wlio ss ere considered as cminenlls benes olent, mentioned, 
with exultation, the fact that, m that single cits, boss and girls of sers tender 
age created wealth exceeding what was necessary for their ossii subsistence 
hs I seise thousand pounds a j car * Jlic more carcfullj we examine the 
histOTs of the past, the more reason shall ssc find to dissent from those ssho 
imagine tliat our age has been fruitful of ness social evils 'J he truth is 
tint the esils are, ssith scarcely an exception, old Tliat which is nes’ i- 
till, intelligence wliicli discerns, and the humanity ssliich remedies tlicm 
hen we pass from the wcaser-. of cloth to a different class of artisans, 
our inquiries ss ill still lead us to nearly the same conclusions Diir- t 

ing vc\ era! gencrabons, the Commissioner; of Grccnssich Hospital 
hasai kept a register of the wages paid to different classes of ssork- misnne 
men ssho has c been eraplos<» in the rejiairsof the building From tin- 
s-alieablc record it appears that, m the course of a hundred and tw ent j s cai>, 
the daily cammgs of the bricklayer base risen from half a crossn to fonr 
and tcnpence, lliosc of tlie mason from half a crosni to fisc and threepence 
those of the carpenter from half a crossn to fisc and fiscpencc, -nd those of . 
the plumber from three shillings to fisc and sexpence 

It seems dear, thcre'bre, that the ssages of labour, estimated in money, 
were, m 16S5, not more than half of sshat thes noss are, ard there were 
fess articles important to Uic uorking man of which the pnee was not, in 
16S5, more than half of what it now is Beer ssas undoubtedly much 
cheaper m that age than at present Meat ss as al«o cheaper, but ss as still 
Ml dear that hundreds of thousands of r,m]hcs scarcely knew flic taste of it t 
In the coat of wheat there lias been scry hltlc change. Tlic asemge pnee 
of the quarlcr, dunng the last twelve ycats of Charles the Second, was fifty 
shillings Bread, therefore, sudi a>, is now given to the inmates of a work- 
house, was tlicii seldom seen, even on the trcrchcr of a yeoman of of a 
shopkeeper The great majonty of the nation lived almost entirely on rse, 
baricv, and oats 

The produce of tropical countries, the produce of the mines the produce 
of machinery, was positively dearer than at present Among the commo 
ditics for which the labourer would base had to pay higher in 16S5 than his 
pos*enty now pay, were sugar, salt, coals, candles, soap, shoes, stockings, 
and generally all articles of clothing and all articles of bedding It mas be 
added, that the old coals and blankets would have been, not only more 
costly, but less sersaccablc, than the modem fabrics 
It must be remembered that those labourer; who were able to maintain 
thcmscl * es and their families by means of ssages were not the most Xo-tUer cr 
necesMtoiLs members of the communits Bcncatn them lay a large 
class w hidi could not subsist w itliout some aid from the parish There can 

*J'TO*^^**^i*l 5 '*®^** Ij s Poll icat^mhmclic, chapter MU , Dun 

ntni^s Plain and Easj Meihod Firmin's Proposition fnr the Emploj mg of the Poor It 
tr *** obsened that Firinm was an eminent phllanthropis 

t^ngin his Katun! and Political Conclusions rouRhlj esnmatedthe common people 
cc^amthes. Of these families ^4o,eoo, according to him, ate animal 
remaining 440,000 ate it rot at alf, or at most no* ofterer than 
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haidly l»c a moic important lest of tlic condition ofthe'comnion people tlnn 
the ratio aylucli this class bears to the whole society At present the men, 
a\omcn, and childrens ho receive relief appear from the otfioial returns to be, 
in bad jears, one tenth of the inhabitants of Jingland, and, in good -vears, 
one thu teendi Gregory King estimated them in his time at about a fourth , 
and this estimate, winch all ourrespect for Ills aulhonty mil scarcely present 
usfromcallmg exlravaganb n as pronounced by Davenanteminentlyjudicioiis 

Wo are not quite witliout the means of forming an estimate for ourselves 
The pool rate was undoubtedly the heaviest tav. borne by oitr ancestors in thoSc 
days It was computed, in the reigii of Charles the Second, at near seven 
hundred thousand pounds a v ear, much more than Ihcproduce either of tliecv 
use or of the customs, and htticless tlian half the cntncicvcnne of the crown ' 
The poor rate went on inci easing rapidly, and appears to have nsen in a 
short lime to between eight and nine bundled thousand a year, that is to say, 
to one sixth of what it now is The population was then less tlnn a third 
of what It now is , the minimum of wages estimated in money, was half of 
what it now is, and we can therefore hardly suppose that the average 
allowance made to a pauper can Inv e been more than half of what it now is 
It seems to follow that the proportion of the English people whidi’ received 
parochial relief then must have been larger than the proportion which re 
ceives relief now It is good to speak on such questions with diiTidcncC 
but it has certainly never yet been proved that paupensm was a less heavy 
burden or a less serious social evil dunng the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century thin it is in our oivn time * 

In one icspcct it must be admitted tliat the pi ogress of civ illation has di 
mimshed the physical comforts of a portion of the poorest cla's It has 
already been mentioned that, before Uic Rev ohition, many thousands ofsguorc 
miles, now enclosed and cultivated, vv cm marsh, foicst, and heath Of this vv iltl 
land much was, by law, common, and much of wlntwaisnotcommonhy law 
w as w orth so little that the proprietors sudeFcd it to be common in fact In 
such a tract, squatteis and trespassers were tolerated to an' extent now 
imknovvn flic peasant vvho dwelt there could, at little oi no charge, 
ptocuix. occasionally some palatable addition to his hard fare, and provide 
himself with fuel for the wintei lie kept a flock of geese on what 
Is now an orchard rich with apple blossoms He snared wild fowl on 
the fen w'hich has long since been drained and divided into corn fields 
and turnip fields He cut turf among tlie furze bushes on the moor 
which IS now a meadow bright with clovei and renowned for butter and 
cheese Tlie progress of ngncnlture and the increase of population neces- 
sarily depnved him of these pnvilcges But 'gainst this disadvantage a 
jienefif! - long list of advantages is to be set pti Of the blessings wliicli 
ufecom'’^ CIV ilisation and philosophy bring vnth them a large proportion is 
■non people commOii to all ranlvS, and would, if withdrawn, be missed os pain 
pifUercM of ftiby by the labourer as by the peer The jnorket place winch the 
cinUuhoD - rustic can now reach mth his cart in on hour was, a hundred and 
sixty years ago, a day’s journey fiom him ^ The street which now affords 

" Fourteenth Report of the Poor L iw Commissioners, Appendix B No s Appendix 
C No I, 1S48 Of the t»o eslimstes of the poor rate mentioned in the text, one was 
formed Arthur Moore die other, some years later, b> Richard Bunninc Moore’s 
estimate will be found in Davemnt's Fssay onVVajs and Means, Dunning's in Sir 
Tredcrufk Dden's valuable at ork on the poor. King and Davenant estimate the xmupetx 
and beggars m i(jg6,-at the incredible number of 1,330,000 but ofapopubitiDn of 5,500,000 
In 1846 the number of pcisocs who received relief appears from the oflicial returns to 
have been only 1,332,080 out of a population of about 17,006 000 It ought also to he 
observed that, in those returns, a pauper must atrj often betreekoned more than once 

I would advise the reader to consult De Poe’s pamphlet entitled Giving Alms no 
Chanty,” and the Greenwich tables which will he fbund in Mr M CuUoch’s Commercial 
Dictionary under the head Prices 
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to tlie mljb'Mij dunng flic mIioIc biglit, a secure, a convenient, niitl -i 
linJlnnflv Jjglilcil Mall, was, n Imndrctl and si <17 jenrs ago, so dark aftei 
sunset that In. -would not Insc been able to see lus hand, so ill pi\C(l tint 
he would Imc nui constant risk of breaking Ins neck, and so ill watched 
that he would ln\c been m imrament dangei of being knocked dow’n and 
plundered of lus small earnings Us erj bncklaj cr w bo falls from a scaffold, 
c\er)' sweeper of a crossing who is run o\er by a carriage, may now have 
Ins wounds dressed and his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred and 
MNtj }cars ago, all flic a\ caltli of a great lord like Ormond, or of a merchant 
pnnee like Clayton, could not Imc purchased Some frightful diseases 
ha\c been extirpated bj science , and some ha\c been banished by police 
’llie term of liuman life Ins been lengthened o\er the whole kingdom, and 
(fspccialU in the towns The) ear 16S5 was not accounted sickly , aetin the 
\ear 16S5 more than one in twenty-three of the inhabitants of the capital 
uied4* At present only one iiihabuaiit of the capital m foilj dies annually 
The diffcrtncc in salubnty betw cen the London of the nmelcenlh centurj and 
the London of the scicntccnth century is verj far greater than tlic difference 
between London m an ordinal) 3 ear and London m a year of diolcra 
*11111 more important is the benefit which all orders of socicl)', and 
especiall) the low’cr orders, base derued fiom flic molhfMiig influence of 
cnalisation on the national characlei The groundwoik of that chaiactci 
has indcctt been flic same flirougli man) generations, in the sense in which 
the groundwork of flic character of an mdi\ idual may be said to be the 
same when he is a rude and thoughtless schoolbo) and when he is a refined 
and acconiphshcd man It is pleasing to reflect lint tlic public mind of 
Lnglnnd has softened while it has n|iciicd, and tint we ha\c, m the course 
of ages, become, not onl) a wiser, but also a kinder people Ihcrc is 
scarcely a page of the lustoty 01 lighter literature of the sc>ciUccnth centmy 
which docs not contain «ome proof that om ancestors were less humane 
than their postci it) The discipline of workshops, of schools, of pruatt 

families, though not more efliaent than at present, w as mfimlcly harshci 
Jlaslcrs, well born and hied, were m the habit of beating their sen ants* 
Pedigogucs knew no way of imparting knowledge but by beating their 
pupils Husbands, of decent station, were nol'asliamcd to beat their 
wives Tlic implacability of hostile factions was such as we can seal eel) 
conceive Whigs were disclosed to murmur because fatafford was suflerctl 
to die w itliout seeing Ins bow els burned before his face 1 ones re\ ilcd and 
insulted Russell as lus eoach passed from the Tower to the scartbld m 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields + As little mercy was showai b) flie populace to 
suffeicrs ofalinmblcr nnk If an offciidcr was pul into the pilJor), it was 
well if he escaped with life from the show ei of brickbats and paving stones i 
If he was lied to the carl’s tail flie crowd pressed round him iiuploniig the 
hangman to give it the fellow well, and make him howl § Ocntlcmcii 
arranged parties of pleasure to Jlridcwcll on court days for the purpose of see- 
ing the w retched w omen w ho beat hemp there whipped || A man pi essed to 
death, for refusing to plead, a w oman burned for coming, excited less s)Tn- 
pathy than js now felt for a galled horse or an ovei driven ox Fights com- 
pared with winch a boxing match is a refined and humane spectacle were 
among the fav ountc div crsions of a laigc pai t of the to^vn Multitudes as- 
sembled to see gladiators hack each other to pieces with deadly weapons, 
Md shouted w itli delight w hen one of the combatantt. lost a finger or an eye 
Tlie pnsons were hdls on earth, seminaries of every crime and of cverv 


* Ihc dcvtlis v^ens S3, ess •— Pcttj’s Political Ariihmelic 

tniirn^, is6o t MiifUtltton'*! Act««r the Witnesses of the Spirit 

» Wvnl^*Lo"dOTSt*v ^ ^ "hicli I do not venture to quote > 
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dise-isc. At the assizes the lean and yellow culprits brought tvith them from 
their cells to the dock nn atmosphcie of stench and pestilence which some* 
times avenged them signally on bench, bar, and juiy But on all this miseiy ' 
society looked ivith profound indiflcrcnce Nowhere could be found tint 
sensitive and restless compassion whidi has, in our time, e\tcndcd a powerful 
protection to the factoiy child, to the Hindoo widoiv, to the negro slaic, 
which pnes into the stores and watcrcasks of every emigrant ship, which 
winces at every lash laid on the back of a dninken soldier, which will not 
suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, and wliicli has re 
pcatcdly endeavoured to save the life cvui of the murdcrci It is true that 
compassion ought, like all other feelings, to be under tlic gov emment of reason, 
and has, for want of such government, produced some ridiculous and some 
deplorable effects But the more vve study the annals of the past the'morc 
shall vve rejoice that vve live m a merciful age, in an age in which cruelly is 
abhorred, and in which pain, even when deserved, is inflicted rcliictantl} and 
from a sense of duly ivery doss doubtless has gamed largely bj this great 
moral change , but tlie class which has gamed most is the poorest, the most 
dependent, and the most defenceless 

The general effect of the evidence which has been siibmifted to the reader 
Ddusion seems hardly to admit of doubt Vet, m spite of evidence, man> 
which will still image to tlicmsciv cs the Englai d of the Stuarts os a more 

loOTcr*" pleasantcountry than the England in which we live It maj at fir«t 
mtcihe sight seem strange that society, while constantly moving forward 
vvith eager speed, should be constantly looking backward with fen- 
iaiioivsl' der regret But these two propensities, inconsistent as they may 
appear, can easily be resolved into the same principle Both spnng 
from our impatience of the state in which w e actually are fliat impatience, 
while It stimulates us to surpass preceding generations, disposes us to over- 
rate their happiness It is, in some sense, unreasonable and ungrateful in 
us to be constantly discontented witli a condition which is constantly im- 
proving 3ut, in truth, there is constant improvement precisely because 
there is constant discontent. If vve were perfectly satisfied w ith the present,- 
vve should cease to contrive, to labour, and to save with a view to the future 
And it IS natural that, being dissatisfied with the present, vve diould form a 
too favourable estimate of the past. 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that which misleads the tra- 
veller in the Arabian desert Beneath the caravan all is diy and bare, but 

far in adv ance, and far m the rear, is the semblance of rcfrcshingw aters The , 
pilgrims hasten forward and find nothing but sand where, an hour before, 
they had seen a lake Tlicy turn their eyes and see a lake where, an hour 
before, they wcie todiug through sand A similar illusion seems to haunt 
nations through every stage of the long progress from poverty and barbarism 
to the highest degrees of opulence and civilisation But, if we resolutely 
chase the mirage backward, vve shall find it recede before us into the n^ions 
of fabulous antiquity It is now the fashion to place the golden age of 
England in times when noblemen were destitute of comforts the want of 
which would be intolerable to a modem footman, when farmers and shop 
keepers breakfasted on loav cs the v cry sight of w Inch would ruse a not in a 
modem workhouse, when to have a dean shirt once a week was apnvilege re- 
sen ed for the higher class of gentry, when men died faster in the purest country 
air than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, and when 
men died foster in the lanes of our towns than they now die on the coast of 
Guiana. We too shall, m our turn, be outstnpped, and in our turn be cn" 
vied It may Well be, in the twentieth centiiiy, that the peasant of Dorsetshiie ‘ 
may think himself miserably' paid with tvv enty shillings a w eek , that the car- 
penter at Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day, that labouring men 
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ml) be IS little used 16 dine uithont meil is they nou ire to cit r)'e breid , 
tint sinitir) police iiid mcdicnl discoveries may hue ndded sLienl more 
jeirs to the aicragc length of humin life , tint numerous comforts ind lii\u- 
nes u Inch tire nou' unknouTi, or coniined to a feu , ma) be i\ illun the reich of 
e\ er\ diligent ind th^lft^ u orking min And yet it may then be the mode to 
issut tint the incrcasL ofueilth ind the progress of sauice hi\c benefited 
the feiv it the expense of the miny, ind to tilk of the reign of Queen Victoria 
IS the tune 111100 Englind uns tralj merry England, \>hcn all classes iverc 
bound togethci bybiothcrlys)inpith),nhcn the rich did not grind the frees 
of the poor, and uhen the poor did not cn\) the splendour of the rich 


CHAPTER IV 

The death of King Charles the Second took the nation by surprise IIis 
riiinc uas naturalh strong, and did not appear to hare suftcred Dwtimf 
from ciccss I Ic had alrr a)s been niindfiil ot Ins health er en in his 
pleasures , and his habits rr ere such as promise a long life and a robust old 
age Indolent as herns on all occasions which required tension of the 
mind, he was actire and peiscv Clang mbodit) c\crcise Hchad, whcn}oirng, 
been renowned as a tennis plarcr,* and was, eren in the decline of life, an 
indefatigable w alkcr His ordinaiy pace w as such that those who w ei e ad* 
nritled to the honour of his sotiet) found it difficult to keep up w ith him He 
rose earl), and gcncially passed three or four hours a dar m the open air 
He might be seen, before the dew was oft the grass m Saint James’s Paik, 
striding among the trees, pH) mg with his spaniels, and Hinging com to hi» 
ducks, and these eahibitions endeared him to the common jicoplc, who 
ahva)S lore to see the great unbend + 

At length, towards the close of the ) car 1684, he was prer eirtcd, by n 
slight attack of what was supposed to be gout, from rambling as usual He 
now ‘pent his mornings in his kaboratorr, where he amused himsiirwith 
capenments on the properties of niercm) llis temper seemed to hare 
sulfcrcd from confinement He had no apparent cause for disquiet IIis 
kingdom was tranquil he was not in pressing want of monc) his powci 
was greater than it had eser been the part) which had long thwarted him 
had been beaten down , but the clicci fulness which had supported liim 
against adserse fortune had aanisbcd in this season of prospeut) A tiifle 
now snfilced to depress those clastic spmts wlncli had borne up against de- 
feat, CMle, and penury IIis irntation frequently showed itself by looks and 
woids such as could liardl) ha\c been expected fiom a man so eminently 
distinguished b) good humour and good breeding It was not supposed 
howcvci that his constitution was seriously impaired t 
Ills palace had seldom presented a gayer oi a more scandalous appearance 
than on the c\ cningof Sunday the first of February 1 685 § Some gras e persons 
who had gone thither, after the fashion of that age, to pay their duty to their 
sovereign, and who had expected that, on such a da), his court would wear 
a decent aspect, were struck with astonishment and horror 1 he great gal 
ler) of Wnlehnll, an admirable ichc of the magnificence of the 1 iidor*, w as 
crowded with revellers and gamblers The King sate there chat ting and to)- 
* Pepj&’s Diarj, Dtc. aS, 166^, Sept a J667 

» <»<». Spccuator, No 46a- Lordv’ Journals, Oct 28, 1678 , Cibber’s Apo 

t Burnet, 1 603, Cc6 , Wclwood North's Life of Guildford, asr 

. 1 “»is oppornmity of mentioiiingthat whenever I pveonlj' one date, I fol 
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ingwiih ihriJC \.omci>, A\]io':t.dnmj';wcrc»hclKr>st,nmIvlio (.^^cc'i^vcrc 
the tlicgncc, of three mtions Batbanx Talmcr, Duchess of CIcxdmiJ, wsa 
tUca, no longer joung, b.U <^(>11 rt'-xining '■ome tr’ccs of tint *!upSTbxntl 
xolupUiousloxclinus which Iwent) jears before oxtrc-nnclhe bein'? of ill 
men Ihcrc loo x'-is tlie Diichcss of Portsmouth, xxhose soft mil in*'mbne 
fuitures were lighter* up with the vtxnciij of France Ilonci'sn Minclni, 
Duchc«s of Minrm, md niece of the grtU Canlmil, complclttl the group 
bha hid been cirlj remoxeil from her nilivc Itih to the court where her 
uficlc wis supreme Ili=i tiower and her ox n itlriuionshad tltax ii a crowd 
of iilurtnoui suitors round her Chirks himrt *f, during l.is exile, li rd ‘ought 
her hind in x iin Jxo gift of niturc or of fortune seemed to Ik. w iiiting to her. 
Her flee w is bcii tiful w ith the ndi ben I j o*" the be itli, her undc'^standing 
quid , her niiniicn> gticeful, her rxnk exalted, her pos a -loiis immense , but 
her un„o\ernabk p-’S'ioas hid Inraetl all the«c b*c.siiigs into aitscs ‘she 
hid found ilicnnserx of in til aceortcJ mimigt intolerib’e, h-d fled from her 
husbind, liad ibindoncd her xiest x ealth, and, after hix mg litonishcd Rome 
ind I’ledmoithj her ndxcnturcs, hid liscil her aboile in I iigliid Her 
lioii«w w IS the fiYonntc report of men of x it md pitisiw, xxlio, for the sake 
of her smiles and her liblc, endured her freque it fits of insolence ind ill 
humour Koches'er ind (nKlolpliiii sonciimcs forgot the cares of stiti, mher 
comixin) Iiinllon ind "sunt 1 xremond found in her drix,ingroom con 
stil'inn for Incir long binishn cut fnini I’m The Ic’ming of Vossiu-s, 
the xxit of W nller, xvert d’il) einploxe 1 to flitter nnd imnseJiei Rut her 
diseased mind required stronger stimulmts, ind sought them in gillnntrx, 
in Insset, lud m usquebaugh * W lule C hides flirt«l x. itli his three raltinxs, 
Ilortensn » I rcnch ( igc, n Inn Ko ne box, whose xo.ilperfomnnccs were 
tlic delight of Wiitehill, ind were rewarded h> nnnienoiis pntfcnts of nek 
cloihc-s. pniiies, ind guineis wirWeil some iinorotis xcrses-J A pirtx of 
txxetit) courtier, x ere sentiyl it citxts round i Iirg? table on which gold wns 
helped in mountiins i I-x cn then the Knig h id compllmcfl tint he did imt 
feel quite well He Ind no ippetite for his supper lus rtst tint night xxas 
litoken* b U on the folloxxmg morning he ro'c, is usnal, tirlj 

To tint morning the contending fictions in his council hid, during some 
dixs, looted forxvird xxith nnvietx Tlie slniggk bctxxcen Hilifix and 
Uochcstcr sccmexl to be ipproichmi, i deosix c ctisis I Iilifix, not conttait 
xvun Inxingilrcadx dnxen his nxil from the Boirdof Ticisun, hid under* 
taken to ptoxc him guill) of such dishonest} or neglect m the conduct of 
the fminces is ought to be punished b> dismission from the public serxicc 
It wns c\cn xxbispcned thit the Lord President would probihU be sent to 
the 1 oxx cr The king hid promised to inquire into the milter flic second 
of rcbniirj had been fixed for the imcstigitioii , "iid sexerd olheers of tlic 
roxenue hid been ordered to ittcn I xxilli their books on thit di} § But n 
grcit turn of fortune xvis it hind 

Scared} hidChirlesnsen from his bed xxhcnhisitlcndints perceived th-'t 
his uttcrincc xxis indistinct, ind that his thoughts seemed to bcxrandenng 
bcxcril men of nnk bid, as usual, isscmblcd to see their sovereign «hivw 
md dressed He nude nn effort to conxCtsc xxith them in his usuil gi} 
slvle , but lus ghasti} look surprised md ilarmcd them Soon lus fice grew 
bfick , his ej ts turned m his head , be ulterctl i ci} , staggered, md fell into 
the irms of one of lus krds A ph}Siciin who had ehatge of the roxat 

* Siinl FvremonJ /ainr St Rial Menoircvde la Duches-e de M j*atin Roc 1 ie« 
Icr ^ I irewell , bvcKn s Sept 4 , 1674 June Ji, 1699. 

t Exebn's lliirv Jan s8, jWJ Sunt Lvremonds Letter to jDiTrj 

{ EvcbnsDiaij Feb. 4 16M 

S Roger Life of Sir Diidlt} Nortb, 170 The Inie Patriot Vindiciled Ora 

Jmnrifcationofhi-.lisccllencx tbcE— ofR— Botnet, 1 603 the ’I remit} Boots 
pMreihat Buin*t had good intelligence 
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ictods nnd cruciblcj happened to bo pre'.tnt He hml no lancet , but he 
oiMinctl a \em with a puiknifc. Ihe bbotl flowed freelj , but the King 
was «lill iniensible- « . -r. 

lie was hid on hisbcd w here, dunnga short time, the Duebess ofPortsmoulli 
hung ON cr him w itb the fanulinrilj of a wife But the alarm had been gi\ en 
rhe Queen ’•nd the Duchess of York^\crc hastening to the toOin Ihe 
fovoante conciilune was forced to retire to her own apartments Those apart* 
ments had been llincc pulled down and thnee rebuilt b\ hei lo\ cr to gratif> 
liei caprice The s ery furniture of the cliunncj was mossy sih cr. Se\ tral 
fine pointings, winch properly belonged to the Queen, had been transferred to 
the dwelling of the mislrcss 1 he sideboards w ere piled w illi nchly w i ought 
plate. In the niches stood cabmets, the nnstorpiccts of Japanese art On 
the hangings, fresh from the looms of Pans^ were depicted, in tints which no 
Engli*li tape^trs could mal, birds of gorgeous plumage, landscapes, bunting 
matches, the lordh terrace of St Germains, the statues and fonnlains of 
Versailles.* In the midst of tins splendour, purchased by guilt and shame, 
the iimiappy woman ga\e herself np to an agony of gnef, wbidi, to do her 
justice, mas not wholly sclfisli 

And now thegates of WliitUiall, wlticli ordinarily stood open to all comers, 
were closctl But persons whose fm.es were known were still pemiittcd to 
enter The antechambers and galleries were soon filled to oicrflowlng , and 
e\cn the sick room was crowdctl with peers pni'y councillors, and foreign 
ministers All the meihc"! men of note m London w ere summoned So high 
did jwliUcal animosities run that the prei.cnce of some Wing pin sicnns was 
Tcmrded as on extraordinary circumstance + One Roman Catholic, whose 
skill "was then wadely renownctl. Doctor 1 homos Short, was m attendance 
Se\cral of the prc'criptioiis ha\e been prescrveHl One of them is signed by 
fourteen Doctors. The patient was bled largely Hot iron was applied to 
Ins head A loathsome aohtilc '■alt, extracted from human skulls x'as 
forced mto Ins mouth He recovered his senses , but be was exaduitly in 
a situation of extreme danger 

The Queen was fora time assiduous in her attendance Tlic Duke of York 
scarcely left Ins brotlier’s bedside The Pmnatc and four other Bishops w ere 
then in I^ndon They remamed at W hitehrll all clay, and took it by turns 
to sit up at night in the King’s room. Ihc news of liis illnc.ss filled the 
capital with sorrow and dismay For his easy tcnipei and alTable manners 
hail won the aiTcction of a large part of the nation , and those who most 
cbsbked him pieferrcd Ins uiipnncipled lexity to the stem and earnest bigotry 
of his brothel 

On tlie morning of 1 hnrsday the fifth of Pehniary, the London Garotte an- 
noniiced dial TIt-» Majesty w*ai, going on w ell, and w as thought by the pby si- 
ciaiis to be out of danger 1 ho bdls of all the cluircbcs ring mcmly , and 
preparations for bonfires w ere made iii the streets . But m the c\ cniiig it w as ' 
loiowai that a relapse had taken place, and that the medical attendants had 
}n\on up all hope The public mind Ivas greatly clistnrbcd , but there w'as 
no disposition to tumult 1 he Duke of York, who had alieady taken on him 
self to give orders, asceitamcd that the City was perfectly quiet, and that he 
might w ithout difficulty be proclaimed as soon as Ins brother shotitcl e\*pire. 

ihe King was in great pam, and complained that he felt ns if a fiic was 
burning xndim him Yet he bore up against Ins sufferings with a fortitude 
which did not «cen to belong to hn, soft and luxunoiis nature 7 he siglit 
of Ills misery affeded liis xnfc so nnidi that she fainted, and was earned 
scneelessto litr chamber Theptdafeswbo werem waiting bad from the first 
®’^hortcd him to prqiare for his end They now thought it thcif duty to 
address him m a still more urgent manner W’lllnm faoncroft, Archbishop 

• nitUnsJDixrj, Jth iWJ Oct 4,1653 f Ditijda'e s Com.epondcncc 
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of Cinttrliui'y, in lione-stind pious, (hough nirroiMnmdccl min, used great 
freedom “It is time,” he siid, “to speak out, fot. Sir, ^ou ire iboiit 
to ippear befoic i Judge who is no respecter of persons" The King 
answered not i word 

Thomis Ken, Bisho]) of Bilh ind Wells, then Ined liis powers of per- 
suision He w IS 1 mm of parts and leii ning, of quick sensibility and stain 
less Mrtue Ills eliborate works hi\c long been forgotten , but his morn- 
ing ind esemng hymns ire still repeited duly in thousinds of dwellings 
Though, like most of his order, zeilous for monirchy, he w as no sycophint 
Before he became i Bishop, he hid maintained the honour of his gown by 
lefusing, when the couitwis it Wincliester, to let Flcinor Gwwnn lodge in 
the house wlitdi he occupied there is a prebendary * The King hid sense 
enough to lespcct so minly a spirit Of ill the pielales he liked Ken the 
iiest It w as to no purpose, how c\ er, that the good Bishop now put forth ill 
h's eloquence His solemn and pathetic exhortation awed and melted the 
b) slanders to such a degree that some among them belies ul him to be tilled 
with the same sjuiit which, in the old time, had, b> the mouths of Nathan 
and Ellis, called sinful princes to repentance Charles howeicrwasun 
moved lie made no objection indeed when the service for the Visitation 
of the Sick was read In reply to the pressing questions of the divines he 
said that he was soriy for what he had done amiss , and he sufTcred the absb 
lution to be pronounced ov er him according to the forms of the Church of 
England but, w hen he w as ui ged to declare that he died in the commumOn 
of that Chuich, he seemed not to hear what was said , and nothing could 
induce him to lake the Eucharist from the hands of the Bishops- A table 
with bread and wine was brought to his bedside, but in vain' Sometimes 
he said that there was no hurry, and sometimes that he was too weak 

Mail) attnlnitcd this apathj to contempt for divine things, and many to 
the stupor which often precedes death But there were m the palace a few 
persons who knew better Charles had never been a smccrcmcmbcr of the 
Established Church Ilis mind had long oscillated between Hobbism and 
Popery When his health w as good and his spirits high, he w as a scoffer 
In Ills few serious moments he vv as a Roman Catholic. The Duke of York 
was aware of this, but was entirely occupied with the care of his own into- 
1 ests. He had ordered tlie outports to be closed He had posted detachments 
of the Guards m different parts of the City He had also procured the feeble 
signature of the dj mg King to an instrument by which some duties, granted 
onlj till the demise of the Crown, weiclet to farm foraterm of threejears 
These things occupied the attention of James to such a degree that, though, 
on ordinary occasions, he w as indiscreetly and unseasonably eager to bring 
ov er proselytes to his Church, he never reflected that his brother w as m danger 
of dying without the last sacraments This neglect was the more extra 
oidinarj because the Duchess of York had, at the request of the Queen, 
suggested, on the morning on which the King was taken ill, the piopriety 
of procuring spiritual assistance For such assistance Charles was at last 
indebted to an agency very different from that of his pious wife and sister- 
in law A life of fnvohty and vice had not extinguished in the Duchesb of 
Portsmouth all sentiments of religion, or all that kindness which is the glory 
of her sex The French ambassador Banllon, who had come to the palace 
to inquire.after the King, paid her a visit He found her in an agony of 
sorrow She took him into a secret room, and poured out her whole heart 
to him “ I have,” she Said, “ a thing of great moment to tell you If it 

were known, my head would be in danger The King is really and truly a 
Catholic , but he will die without being reconciled to the Church His 
bedchamber is full of Protestant clergymen I cannot enter it w ithout 
* HawUns’s Life of Ken, 1713 
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scanail 1 he Duke is flunking onlj of Innisclf Speak to him 
Kemmd him that there is \ soul at stake He is master now He can 
clear the room Go this instant, or it anil be too late ’ 

Banllon hastened to the bedchamber, took the Duke aside, and delta cl cd 
the message of the mistress Tlic conscience of James smote him lie 
started as if roused from sleep, and declared that nothing should prevent 
him from discharging the sacred dula which had been too long dclajed 
Several schemes vv ere discussed and rejected At last the Duke co nmanded 
the crowd to stand aloof, went to the bed, stooped down, and whispered 
soraLthing which none of the spectators could hear, but which they sup- 
posed to be some qiiesiion about affairs of state Charles answered m an 
aiidibk voice, “\cs, jes, watli all mj heart” None of the bjstandcrs, 
cveept the French Ambassador, guessed that the Ningwas declaiiiighis 
wish to be admitted into the bosom of the Church of Rome 

“Shall I bnnga pnest?” said tlie Duke “Do, brother,” rcphetl the 
sick man ” For God’s sake do, and lose no time But no , j ou vv ill gel into 
trouble ” '* If It costs me my life,” said the Did c, “ I wall fetch a pnest ” 
To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at a moment’s notice, was 
not cas} For, as the law then stood, the person who admitted a proselyte 
into the Roman Catliohc Chuieh was guilt) of a capital crime Tlie Count 
of Caslcl Melhor, a Portuguese nobleman, who,dnvcn by political troubles 
from lus native land, had been hospitably received at the Lnghsh court, 
undertook to procure a confessor He had rccoiii'se to his counliymcn who 
belonged to the Qiieen’s household but he found that none of her chaplains 
knew Lnghsh or Frcncli enough toshnve the King Jhc Duke and Bard 
Ion w ere about to send to the Venetian inimatcr for a clegymau, when they 
heard that a Benedictine monk, named John Huddleston, happened to be 
at \\ hilchall Hus man had, with great risk to himself, saved the King s 
life after the battle of Worcester, and had, on that account, been, ever since 
the Restoration, a privileged jicrson In the shaipest proclamations which 
had been pul forth against Popish pncsls, when false witnesses had inflamed 
the nation to fury, Huddleston had been c\ccptcd by name* lie readily 
consented to pul his life a second time in peril for his pnnee , but there 
was still a diflicuUy Hic honest monk was so illiterate that he did not 
know what he ought to say on an occasion of such importance lie how - 
cvei obtained some hints, through the uucrvcntion of Castel Melhor, fiom 
a Portuguese cccfcsiasUc, and, thus instiuctcd, was brought up tlie back 
stairs by Chiflmch, a confidcntnl servant, who, if the satires of that age are 
to be credited, had often introduced visitors of a verv different description 
by flic same enlraiice I he Duke then, in the King’s name, commanded 
all who were- present toquit the room, cvccptLcvvis Duras, Earl of Fevcis- 
hain, and John Granv illc, Earl of Bath Botli these Lords professed tlie 
Protestant religion , but James conceived that he could count on their 
fidelity Feversham, a Ficnchraan of noble birth, and nephew of flic great 
Tureniic, held high rank m the English army, and was Chambeilain to the 
Queen Bath v.as Groom of the Stole 
1 he Duke’s orders w cic obey ctl , and cv en flic physicians w ithdicvv The 
back door w as then opened , and Father Huddleston entered A cloak had 
been thrown over his sacred vestments, and his shaven crown was con- 
cealed by a flowingwig “Sii,” said thcDiike, “tins goodman oncesaved 
your life He now comes to save your soul ” Charles faintly answered, “He 
js welcome ” , Huddleston went through }iis part better than had been 
expected He knell by the bed, listened to the confession, pronounced the 
absolution, and admmislcrcd extreme unction lie asked if thcKing wished 

* See the London G <icttc ofNox "i, *678 Banllon and Burnet «aj that Huddleston 
v> as CACepted out of all the Acts of Parliament made against pnesCS , but this is a mistake 
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to recLive the Lord’s Supper “ Surely,” said Charles, “ if I am not un 
M Orth} ” The host ivas hrouglit in Charles fcebl} strove to rise and kneel 

before it The priest bade him lie still, and assured liim that God would 
accept the huinihation of llie soul, and w ould not require the humiliation of 
the body ^Thc liing found so mudi difficult} in siyallow mg llie bread that 
it iTOS necessary to open the door, and to procure ti glass of water This — 
ntc ended, the monk held up a crucifix before the penitent, charged him to 
fix his last thoughts on die suffei mgs of the Redeemer, and u illidrew Tlic 
whole ceremony had occupied about aliree quarters of an hour , and, during 
that time, the courtiers who filled the outer room had communicated then 
suspicions to each other b} wluspers and sigmlicant glances The doorw'as 
at length thrown open, and the crowd again filled the diamber of death 

It was now late m the evening The King seemfcd muth rehei ed by w hat 
had passed His natural children weie brought to his bedside, the Dukes 
of Grafton, Southampton, and Northumberland, sons-of the Duchess of Clca c 
land, the Duke of Saint Albans, son of Eleanor Gwynn, and the Duke of 
Richmond, son of tlie Duchess of Portsmouth Charles blessed them all,- 
but spoke with peculiar tenderness to Richmond One face which should 
have been there was wanting The eldest and best beloved child was an 
exile and a ayanderer His name was not once mentioned by In', father 

During the night Chailes earnestl} recommended the Duchess of Ports 
mouth and her boy to tile caie of James , “ and do not,” he goodnaturedl} ^ 
added, “let poor Nelly starve ” The Queen sent exaises for hei absence 
b} Halifax She said lliat she w as too much disordered to resume her po-t 
by the couch, and implored pardon for any offence which she might unwit ' 
tingly have giv en “ She ask m} pardon, poor w oman ' cned Charles , 

“1 ask hers witli all my heart ” 

The morning light began to peep through the \vmdows of Whitehall, 
and Charles desired the attendants to pull aside the curtains, that he might 
have one inoie look at the day He remarked that it was time to wand up 
a dock which stood near Ins bed These little circumstances were long 
remembered, because the} proved be}ond dispute that, when he dedared 
himself a Roman Catholic, he was m full possession of his faculties He , 
apologised to those who had stood round him all night foi the trouble which ^ 
he bad caused He had been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying , 
but he hoped that they w ould excuse it Tins w as the last glimpse of that 
extjuisite urbanity so often found potent to charm away the resentment of a 
}ustl} incensed nation Soon after dawn the speech of the dying man failed 
Before ten his senses w ere gone Great numbers had repaired to the churches 

at the hour of morning service When the prayer foi the Kmg w as read, - 

loud groans and sobs show ed how deeply his people felt for lum At noon 
on Fnday, the sixth of February, he passed aw ay wathout a struggle ? 

* Clarke s Life of James the Second, i 746 Ong Mem B'lnllon's Despatch of Feh 
1685 Van Cuter s Despatches of ]>b and Feh Huddkstons Narritivc, 
Lelttis of Fhihp, second Earl of Chesterfield, 277, Sirjl Jbths’s Ongmal lictters, 1 irst 
Senes, 111 -ss , Second Senes, iv 74 -Chullot MS Burnet,! 600 Evelyns Dni^, 

Feh 4, i68i, Wc'n Odds Memoirs, 140 North’s Life of Guildford, 252 Examcn, G4B, ' 
Hau kins s Life of Ken Dryden’s Threnodit Augustalis Sir H Halford's Essay on 
Deaths of Ximinent Persons Sec also a fragment oT 0 letter written by the Xarl ol 
Aile:>bury, vvhidi is pnnud in the European Magazine for Apnl 1795 Aileshury calK 
Burnet an impostor Yet ins own uairalive and Burnet s will not to any candid and 
sensible reader, appear to contradict each other I have seen in the British Mu>cum, 
and also in the Library of the Royal Institution, a cunous broadside containing an 
account of the death of Charles, It wall he found in the Somers CoUccUon 1 he author 
was evidently n aealous Roman Catholic, and must' have had access to good sources of 
informabon I strongly suspect that he had been in communication, directly or in 
directly with James himself No name is given at lcn,jth, hut the iiiitialsarc pcrfectlv 
intclligibl except in one place Itis said that the D of Y was reminded of the duty 
which he owed to his brother by F ALA C h I miis* own mys'If quite unable to de* 
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At that lime the common people throughout Euiope, and noulicie moie 
than in England, ^Yere in the habit of attributing the deaths of princes, espe- 
cially when the piince waS popular and the death unexpected, to the foulest 
and darkest kind of assassination Thus James the First had been Suspicious 
accused of poisoning Prince Heniy IhUs Charles the First had ofpo's'"' 
iieen accused of poisonmg James the Tirst Thus uhen, in the time of the 
Commomvealth, the Princess Elizabeth died at Cansbrook, it ivas loudly" 

, asseited that Cromivell Itad stooped to the senseless and dastardly wicked- 
ness of mixing noxious drags with tliefoodof a young girl whom he had no 
conceivable motive to uijure * A fewycats later, the rapid decomposition 
of Cromwell’s own corpse was ascubed by many to a deadly potion admin. 

" istcied in hiS mediune The death of Charles the Second could scarcely, 
fail to occasion similar rumours The public ear had been repeatedly abused 
by stones of Popish plots against his life There was, therefore, in many 
minds, a strong predisposition to Suspicion , and there were some unlucky 
circumstances which, to minds so predisposed, might seem to indicate that 
a enmehad been perpetrated Ihe fouiteen Doctors who deliberated on 
the King’s case contradicted each otlier and themselv es Sonie of them 
thought that Ins fit nas epileptic, and that he should be suffered to have his 
doze out Ihe mayonty pronounced him apoplectic, and tortured him dur- 
ing some hours like-an Indian at a stake Then it u'as detcnnined to call 
his complaint a fever, and to administer doses of bark One physician, 
however, protested against this course, and assured the Queen that his 

^ cipher the last five letters It is some consolation that Sir Walter Scott a as equallj 
unsuccessful (1848 ) Since the first edition of this vv ork was published, several Very in 
ccnious conjectures touching these mystenous letters have been communicated to me * 
but I am convinced that the true solution has not vet been suggested (1850 J I still 
greatly doubtAvhether tin. riddle has been solved Cut the most plausible interpretation 
IS one which, withlsomc variations, occurred, almost at the same time, to nij self and to 
several other persons I am inclined to read *' Fere Mansiiete, A Cordelier Friar '' , 
Mansuctc, a Cordelier, was then James’s confessor U o M ansiietc therefore it peculiarly 
belonged to remind James of a sacred duty which had been culpably ncgicctei I he 
writer of the broadside must have been unwilling to inform the world tliatasoulwhieii 
mail} devout Roman Catholics had left to pctish had been snatched from destruction by 
ihe courageous charity of a vv Oman of loose character It is therefore not unlikely that he 
would prefer a fiction, at once probable and edifying, to a truth whidh could not fail to 
give scandal (1856) 

It should seem that no transactions in history ought to he more accurately known to 
us than those w hich tool place round the deathbed of Charles the Second We have 
, several relations written by persons who wen, actually in his room We have Several 
relations written by persons who, though not themselves eye witnesses, had the best 
opportunity of obtaining information from eye witnesses Yet whoever attempts to 
dii,cst this vast mass of materials into a consistent narrative w ill find the task n difBcult 
one Indeed James and his wife, when they told the story to the nuns of Chaillot, 
could not agree as to some urcumstanccs Xnc Queen sud that, after Charles had re 
ceivcd the fast sacraments, the Protestant Bishops renewed their cahoitations The 
King said that nothing of the kind took place “ Surely,” said the Queen, "you told me 
so yourself” "It is impossible thatl couM have told you so," said the King, "for 
nothing of the sort happened . 

It IS much to be regretted that Sir Henry Halford should hav c taken so little Iroublc 
to ascertain the facts on which he pronounced judgment He does not seem to have 
been aware of the existence of the narratives'‘of James, Banllon, and Huddleston 

As this IS the first occasion on which I cite the correspondence of the Dutch ministers 
at the English court, I ought here to mention that a senes of their despatches, from the 
accession of James the Second to his flight forms one of the most valuable parts of the 
Mackintosh collection 'I he subsequent despatches, dow n to the settlement of the gov- 
ernment in rebniary i68q, I procured from the Hague ihe Dutch aicliives have been 
far too little explored 1 hey abound with informatioti interesting 111 the highest degree 
to every Englishman Ihc) arc admirably arranged and they are in the charge of 
gentlemen whose- courtes}, liberality, and zeal for the interests of literature, cannot be 
too highly praised ,I Wish to acknowledge, in the strongest manner, my own obliga 
tioiis to Mr De Jonge and to Mr Van Zvvanne 

■* Clarendon mentions this calumny vv uh just scorn " Accoi ding to the chanty of the 
tinle towards Cromwell, very piany would have it bcheyi.d to he by poisoii, of which 
there was no appearance, nor any proof cv er aflcr made ’’—Book xiv 
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bi cihreti y, ould kill the King imoiig them Nothing betlerjhan dissension 
md vncillation could be evpected from such a multitude of ndiisers But 
many of the vulgar not unnatuially concluded, from the peiplcvityof the 
great masters of the healing art, that the malady had some evtraordmary 
Ongin There is reason to bdiei e that a horrible snspiaon did actually, cross^ 
the mind of Short, who, tliough skilful in his profession, seems to hare been 
a nervous and fanciful man, and whose perceptions were probably confusctl 
by dread of the odious imputations to which he, as a Roman Calholii^ was 
peculiarly exposed We cannot, therefore, wonder that w ild stories w ithout 
number were lepeated and believed b> the common people His Majestj's 
tongue had swelled to the size of a neat’s tongue A cake of deleterious 
now dec had been found in his brain There w ere blue spots on his breast 
There were black spots on his shoulder Something had been put into his 
snuffbox Something had been put into his broth Something had been 
put into his favourite dish of eggs and ambergrease The Duchess of Poits 
mouth had poisoned him in a cup of chocolate The Queen had poisoned 
him in ajar of dried pears Such tales ought to be presen ed, for they 
furnish us with a measuic of the intelligence and virtue of the generation 
w hicli eagerly dev oured them That no rumour of the some kind has ev er, 
in the present age, found credit among us, even when lives on which great 
interests depended have been terminated by unforeseen attacks of disease, 
is to be attributed partly to the progress of medical and chemical science, but 
partly also, it may be hoped, to the progress which the nation has made in 
good sense, justice, and humanity * 

When all was over, James retired from the bedside to his closet, where, 
during a quarter of an hour, he remained alone Meanwhile the Privy 
Speech of Councillors who were in the palace assembled fhe new King 

the Prn-y camc forth, and took his place at the head of the board He com 
Council, menced his administration, according to usage, bj a speech to the 
Council He expressed his regret for the loss which he had just sustained, 
and he promised to imitate the singulai Icnily which had distinguished the 
late reign He was aware, he said, that he had been accused of a fondness 
for arbitrary power But that was not the only falsehood which had been 
told of him He was resolved to maintain the established gov emment both 
111 Chuich and State The Church of England he knew to be eminently 
loj al It should therefore alvv ays be liis care to support and defend her 
Ihe laws of England, he also knew, were sufficient to make him as great a 
Xing as he could vv ish to be He would not rclinquisli his ow n rights, but 
he would respect the rights of others He had formerlj risked his life in 
defence of his country , and he would still go as far as any man m suppoit 
of her just liberties 

This speech vv as not, like modem speeches on similar occasions. Carefully 
prepared by the advisers of the sovereign It vv os the extemporaneous e\» 
pression of the new King’s feelings at a moment of great excitement The 
members of the Council broke foi'h into clamours of delight and gratitude 
The Lord President, Rochester, in the name of his 'brethren, expressed a 
hope tint His Majesty’s most welcome declaration would be made public 
The Solicitor General, Heneage Fmch, offered to act as clerk He was a 
zealous churchman, and, as such, w os naturally desirous that there should 
be some permanent record of the gracious promises which had just been 

*aVelnoa<] 13a Btirnel, 1 £09 SlieiiieMs Character of Charles the Second North's 
Life of Guildford, 350 Examen, 648 Revolution Politics HisEius on Burnet What 
North snvs of the embartassment and vacillation of the physicians is confirmed hj the 
despatches of Van Citters I have hecn much perpIexM by the strange story about 
Short's suspicions J was at one time inclined to adimt North's solution But, though 
I attach little weight to the authority of Wetwood and Burnet in such a case, I cannot 
reject the testimony of so wrcll informed and so unwilling a vv itncss as Sheffield 
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tillered “Those promises,” he stid, ‘'hate made so deep an impression 
on me that I can repeat them word for word ” lie soon produced his le- 
port James read it, approted of it, and ordered it to be published At a 
later penod he said that he had taken this step without due consideration, 
that bis unpremeditated e\pressions loudiing the Churdi of England w ere 
too strong, and Uiat Finch had, with a dexterity which at the tunc escaped 
■notice, made them still stronger * 

The King had been exhausted by long watching and by many Molent 
emotions He now retired to rest ThePrny Councillors, ha\mg jameipto- 
respcclfully accompanied him to his bedchamber, relumed to their «>aMneu 
seats, and issued orders for the ceremony of proclamation The Guards 
were under arms , the heralds appeared in tlieir gorgeous coats , and the 
pageant proceeded w ithout any obstruction Casks of w me w ere broken up 
lu the streets, and all who passed were invited to drink to 'the health of the 
new So\crcign But, though an occasional shout was raised, the people 
were not in a joyous mood Tears were seen in many eyes , and it was re- 
marked that there was scarcely ahousemaid in London wholndnotcontmcd 
to procure some fragment of black crape in honour of King Charles 1* 

U he funeral called forth much censure It would, indeed, hardly' ha\c 
been accounted worthy of a noble and opulent subject. The Tones gently 
blamed the neivKings parsimony, the Whigs sneered athiswant of natural 
aflcction , and the fiery Coscnanlcrs of Scotland C'vultingly proclaimed that 
the curse denounced of old against wicked pnnees had been signally ful- 
filled, and that the departed tyrant had been buned with tlic bunal of an 
ass+ Yet James commenced his administration with a laige measure of 
public good will Hisspccdi to the Council appeared in print, and the 
impression which at produced was highly faaourable to him Tins, then,' 
was the prince whom a faction had dn\cn into exile, and had tried to rob 
of lus hirthnght, on the ground tint he was a deadly enemy to the religion 
and law a of England lie had tnnmplicd he w os on the throne , and his i 
first act was to declare tliat he would defend the Church, and would stricih 
respect the rights of lus people The estimate which all parties had fomied 
of his dnracltr, added w eight to c\ ery w ord that fell from him. 1 In, "W lugs 
called him haughty, implacable, obstinate, regardless of public opinion 
1 he Torres, while they extolled his pnnccly Mrtues, had often lamented his 
neglect of the arts which conciliate popularity Satire it'df had ncaer re- 
presented him as a man likely to court public fat our by professing what he 
Old not feel, and by promising what he had no intention of performing On 
the Sunda\ which followed his accession, lies speech a as quoted 111 many 
pulpits “We hate now for our Church,” cried one loyal preacher, “ the 
w ord of a King, and of a King w ho w as nci er w orse than lus w ord ” Ihis 
pointed sentence was fast circulated through toivn and counliy, and was 
soon theawtchword of the whole Tory party § 

Tlie great offices of state had become aacant by the demise of the crown, 
and it was necessary for James to determine how they should be state or 
- filled Tew of the members of the late cabinet had any reason to uicatini, 
expect lus faiour Sunderland, who was Secretary of State, and 
Gwolphin,av^o was First Lord of Uie Treasury, had supported the Exclusion 
Bill Halifax, who held the Friyy Seal, had opposed that Bill w ith unrn ailed 
powers of aigumcnt and eloquence JBut Halifax was the mortal cnemv of 

‘ London Gazette, Teb 9, i68|. Clarle's Life of Junes the Second, « 3, Barillont 
Feb Eselvn’s Diaij, Feb 6 ' 

t See the authonties cited tn the last note See also the Fxamcn, 647 Burnet, 1 
Ozo Jficgons on Burnet 

t London Gazette, heb 14, iC8t Lsetyn'S Diaij of the same das Bumet, 1 610 
ITie Hind let loo e " 

2 Bu-net, I 628 , Lestrangc, Obsenator, Feb ii, l6S| 
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ikhpolism nnd of Popery lie snw wilh dread the progress oT the French 
nrins on the Continent, and the influence of French gold in the councils of 
England Had his advice been followed, the laws u ould ha\ e Been stncllj 
observed clemency would have been extended to the vanquished AVhigs the 
Parliament would hav e been convoked in due season an attempt w ouldhave 
been made to reconcile our domestic factions , and the principles of the 
Triple Alliance w ould again haa e guided our foreign policy. He had there 
' fore incurred the bitter animosity of James The Lord Keepei* Guildford 
could hardly be said to belong to either of the parties into which the couit 
w as di\ ided He could by no means be called a friend of liberty , and yet - 
he had so great a ie\ erence for the letter of the law, that lie was not a sef 
viceable tool of arbitrary power He was accordingly designated by the 
vehement Tories as a Trimmer, and was to James an object of aacisionwith 
which contempt was largely mingled Ormond, who w-as Loid ‘aleward of 
Uie Household and V iceroy of Ireland, tlien resided at Dublin H is claims 

on the royal gratitude w ere superior to those of any other subject He had 
fought bravely foi Charles the First he had shared the exile of Charles the 
Second , and, since the Restoration, he had, m spite of many provocations, _ 
kept his loyalty unstained Ihougli he had been disgraced dunng the pre ' 
dominance of the Cabal, he had never gone into factiotls opposition, and 
had, in the dajs of the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill, been foieniost , 
among the supportfeis of the throne He was now old, and had becnic 
cently tned by the most cnicl of all calamities He had followed to the 
grave a son who should have been his own chief mourner, the gallant Ossorj 
the eminent services, tlie venerable age, and the domestic misfortunes of 
Ormond made him an object of general interest to the nation The Cava* 
hers regarded him as, both by right of seniority and by right of merit, then 
head , and the "Whigs knew that, faithful as he had alwaxys been to the cause . 
of monarchy, he was no fnend either to Popery or to arbitrary pow er But, 
high as he Stood in the public estimation, he had little favour to expect fr6m 
ins new master James, indeed, while still a subject, had urged his biothci 
to make n complete change in the Insh admimstration Charjes had^ 
assented', and it had been arranged that, in a few months, there should bc'^ 
a new Lord Lieutenant * 

Rochester was the only member of the cabinet who stood high m flie . 
favour of the King The general expectation wais that he 
ojTinsc would be immediately placed at the head of affairs, and that all- * 
the other great officers of state would be changed This expecta- >- 
tion proved to be w ell founded in part only Rochester W as declared LonJ ' 
lieasurer, and thus became pnme minister NeitheraLord High Adminl 
nor a Board of Admiralty w as appointed The new King, who lov ed the 
details of naval business, nnd would have made a respectable clerk in 'the , 
dockyaid at Chatham, determmed to be his owai minister of marine Under 
him the management of that important department was confided to Samuel 
Pepjs, whose library and diary have kept his name fresh to our time No 
sen ant of the late sovereign was pubhely disgraced Sunderland exeited 
so much art and address, employecl so many intercessors, and was in posses- 
sion of so many Secrets^ Biat he w as suffered to retain his seals Godolphm s 
obsequiousness, industry, experience, and tncitumity^ cotild ill be spaied 
As he was no longer wanted at the Treasurj, he was made Chamberlain to 
the Queen With these three Lords the' King took counsel on all impor- 
tant questions As to Halifax, Ormond, and Guildford, he determmed not" 
yet to dismiss them, but merely to humble and annoy them 

Halifax VI as told that he mu«t give up the Pnvy Seal and accept the 

* The Irttcis whidi passed between Rodicstcr and Ormond on this subject Will be 
fonndan the Clarendon Correspondence ^ " 
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riCbiUenQ’ of llie Council Tic hubnnllctl wiiTi extreme leluclmce I oi, 
though the Prcbident of the Council hid ahviys taken prcctdencc of the 
Lord Pnvj Seal, the Lord Pmy Seal was, m that age, a much more im- 
portant ofiicci tlnn the Lord Picsidenti 'Rochester had notfoigollcn the 
3 «t Avhith had been made a few months before on Ins otvn lemotnl from 
the Treosurt, and enjo)cd in his turn the pleasure of kicking Ins n\al up 
stairs The Pnvj' Seal was dclnercd to Rochcslci’s elder bi other, Ileniv 
Earl of Clarendon 

To BariHon James expressed the strongest dislike of Halifax ** I know 
him well, 1 iicrer can trust him He shall base no share in the manage- 
ment of public business As to the place which I base given him, it w ill 
pist sen c to show how little mfluence he has ” But to Halifax it wws thought 
com cnicnt to hold a i cry ditfercnt language “ All the past is forgotten,”' 
said the King, “except the semce winch jou did me iii the debate on the 
Exclusion Bill ” Phis speech has often been cited to pro\c that James w as 
not so Miidictnc as ho had been called by Ins enemies It seems rathci to 
prose tint he b\ ro means dcsened the praises winch have been bestowed 
on his sincenl} bj his friends ^ 

Oimond i ns politcl) informed that his scia ices were no longer needed in 
Ireland, and was imitcd to repair to Wnntchall, and to perform tin, func- 
tions of Lord Stew aid He dutifully submitted, but did not aflbet to deny 
tint the ntw arrangement wounded his feelings deeply On the c\e of his 
departure he gate a magnificent banquet at Kilmamham Hospital, then just 
completed, to tlic ofticcra of the garrison of Dublin After dinner he rose, 
filled a gablet to the brim with wine, and, bolding it up, asked whctlier he 
had spilt one drop *' No, gentlemen w hates er tlic courtiers may say, I 
am iiot’jcl sunk into dotage My hand docs not fail me jet, and mv 
hand is not steadier than ftiy heart To the health of King J ames ’ ” Sueh 
was the Kst farewell of Ormond to Ireland lie left the administration in 
the hands of Lords Tusliccs, and ropaiied to London, where he was received 
with Unusual marks of public respect Many persons of rank went forth 
to meet him on the road A long train of equipages followed him into 
{?t James's Square, where his mansion stood , and the Square was thronged 
bj a multitude which greeted him with loud acclamations + 

The Great Seal was left m Guildford's aistody , but a marked indignity 
, was at the same lime oflered to him It was determined lint sirCcon.^ 
anotlier lawjcrof more vigour and audacity should be called to 
assist 111 the administration Ihc person selected was Sir George Tcftrc}*., 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench The depravity of tins man 
has pxxscd into a proverb BoSi the great English parlies have attacked - 
his memor) witli emulous violence for the Whigs considered him ns their 
most barbarous enemj , and Uie Tones found it convenient to tliiow on 
him the blame of nil the cnincs which bad sullied Ihcir triumph A dih 
gent and 'candid inquiry will show that some frightful stones which have 
been told concerning him arc false or exaggerated 1 ct the dispassionate 
histonan will be able to make very little deduction from the vast mass of 
infamj V ilh which the memory of the wicked judge has been loaded 

He was a man of c|uick and vigoious parts, but constiluUoiially prone 
to insolence and to the aiigry passions When nist emerging from boyhood 
lie had risen intopiacticc at the Old Bailey bai, a b'’r where adv'ocates 
hav e alw ajs used a license of tongue unknown in Westminster Hall Here, 
during many years, his chief business was to examine and cross examine 

^ Ihemmistenvl clnngES art. announced in the t«ndon Gviettc,iPcl) ig, rCSi *3ee 
Burnet, i 6si , Barillon, Teh ^ , and 

Mtinwrs'of Irehi^ Ormond, Secret Consults of llic Bojnish Pirty in Irchiid, lOjo 
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the most hardened miscreants of a gi eat capital Daily conflicts w ith prosli ' 

tutes and thieves called out and exercised his pouers so eflectiially that he 
became the most consummate bully c\ er known in his profession Tenderness 
for others and respect for himself were feelings alike unknow n to him lie ac 
quired a boundless command of the rhetonc in which the vulgar express 
hatred and contempt The profusion of maledictions and •Mtuperative 
raithets w hich composed his vocabularv could hardlyhas e been nvalled m the 
nshmarket or the beargarden His countenance and his \ oice must always 
have been uiiamiable. But these natural advantages, — for such he seems 
to hase thought them, — he had improved to such a oi^cc that there w'erc 
few who, in his paroxysms of rage, could see or heai him without emotion 
Impudence and ferocity sate upon his brow The glare of his eyes had a 
fascination for the unhappy v ictim on whom they were fixed Yet his blow 
and his eye were less terrible than the sax age lines of his mouth IIis yell of 
fury, as was said by one who had often heard it, sounded like the thunder of 
the judgment day These qualificabons he carried, while still avoung man, 
fiom the bar to the bench He caily became Common Serjeant, and then 
Recorder of London As a judge at the City sessions he exhibited the same 
piopensities whidi afterwards, in a higher post, gained for him an uncnxi 
able, immortality Already might be remarked m him the most odious v ice 
which is incident to human nature, a delight in misery merely as misery 
There was a fiendish exultation in theway in which he pronounced sentence 
on offendets Their w ecping and imploring seemed to titillate him v oliip- 
tuously , and he loi ed to scare them into fits by dilating w ith luxuriant 
amplification on all the details of what they were to suffer Tlius, when he 
had an opportunity of ordering an unlucky adventuress to be whipped at 
the cart’s tail, “ Hangman,” he would exclaim, '* I charge you to pay par 
ticular attention to this lady ’ Scourge her soundly, man ' Scourge her till 
the blood runs down I It is Chnstmas, a cold time for Madam to strip in ' 
See that you warm her shoulders thoroughly'"* He was hardly less 
facetious when he passed _ judgment on poor Lodowack Muggleton, the 
drunken tailor who fancied himself a prophet " Impudent rogue ' ’ 
roared Jeffreys, “ thou shall liave an easy, easy, easy punislmient ' ” One 
part of this easy punishment was the pillory, in whidi the wretched fanatic 
vxas almost killed with brickbats t 

By this time the heart of Jeffreys had been hardened to that temper 
which tyrants require in their worst implements He had hitherto looked 
for professional advancement to the corporation of London He had there- - 
fore professed himself a Roundhead, and had always appeared to be in a 
higher state of exhilaration when he explained to Popish pnests that they 
were to be cut down alive, and were to see their owai bowels burned, than 
when he passed ordinary sentences of death But, as soon as he had got 
all that the City could give, he made haste to sell liis forehead of brass and __ 
his tongue of venom to the Court Chiffinch, who was accustomed to act ' 
as broker m infamous contracts of more than one kind, lent his aid He 
had conducted many amorous and many political intrigues , but he as 
suredly never rendered a more scandalous service to hiS masters than when 
he intioduced Jeffreys to Whitehall The renegade soon found a patron in 
the obdurate and revengeful James, but was always regarded with scorn 
and disgust by Charles, whose faults, great as they were, had no affinity 
, with insolence and cruelty “ That man,*’ said the King, has no leaniing, 

* Chnstmas Sessions Paper of 167B 

t The Acts of the Witnesses of ite Spint, part V , chapler v In this w ork, Lodowick, 
after his fashion, revenues himself on the 'bawlinB devil," as he calls Jeflrejs, by a 
stnnp of curses which Kmulphus, or Jelfrejs himself, might have envied The trial 
■was in January i6a» 
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GxiildfoTil now found himself superseded m his pohtic'il functions^ and 
restneted to lus busmess os a judge in equity At Council he u is treated bj 
Jeffreys uith marked inciviltty Ihc whole legal patronage was m thelmds 
of the Chief Justice , and it was w ell known % the bar that the surest way 
to propitiate the Chief Justice was to treat the Lord Keepei with disrespect 
James had wot been many hours King when a dispute arose between the 
Then heads of the law The customs had been settled on Charles 

v..nue col for life only, and could wot therefore be legallj evicted by the new 
cnitiin Aa soveieign Some weeks must elapse before a House of Commons 
Mcnt'*’* could bechosen If, mtlicmeantune, thedutieswcre suspehded,tlie 
levenuewouldsutfer theregularcburseoftradewouldbeinternipted, 
the consumer would denve no benefit , and the brilj gamers w ould be those 
fortunate speculators whose cargoes might happen to amve dunng the 
interval betw een tlie demise of the crown and the meeting of the Parliament 
The Treasury ivos besieged by merchants whose warehouses W ere filled w ilh 
goods on which duty had been paid, and who were in gne\ ous apprehension 
of being undersold and ruined Impartial men must admit that this was 
one of those cases in which a government may be justified in <leviatmg from" 
the strictly constitutional course But when it is necessary to deviate from^ 
the strictly constitutional course, the deviation clearly ought to be ni) greater' 
than the necessity requires Guildford felt this, and gave advice which did 
him honour He proposed that the duties should be levied, but should be 
kept in the Exchequer apart from other sums till the Parliament should 
meet In this way the King, while \iolating the letter of the laws, would 
show that he wished to conform to their spirit Jeflfrejs gave very different 
counsel Jle advised James to put forth on edict dcclanng'it to be His 
hfajesty’s will and pleasure that the customs should continue to-be paid 
-lliis advice was well suited to the King’s temper Tlie judicious proposi 
tion of the Lord Keeper was lejectea as w orthy only of a Whig, or of what 
was still worse, aTnmmer A pioclomation such os the Chief Justice had 
suggested appeared Some people expected that awiolent outbreak of pub 
he indignation would be the consequence, but they were deceived The 
spirit of opposition had not jet revived , and the court might safely ven- 
ture to take steps which, five jears before, would have produced a lebelhon 
In the city of London, lately so turbulent scarcely a murmur was heard * 
The- proclamation, which announced that the customs would still be 
A Kirin levied, announced also that a Parhament w ould shortly meet It 
ment vvos not Without many misgivings that James had determined to 
eaiicti. Estates of his realm together The moment was, m 

deed, most auspicious for a general election Never since the accession of 
the IIousc of fatuart had tlie constituent bodies been -so favourably "dis 
posed towards the Court But the new sovereign’s mind was haunted by 
an apprehension not to be mentioned, even at tins distance of time, witliout 
shame and indignation He was afraid tint by summoning his Parliament 
he might incur the displeasure of the King of France 

1 o the Kmg of France it mattered little which of the two English factions 
Trans tnumphcd at the dections for all the Parhaments w hich had met 
■icbons since the Restoration, whatever might have been their temper as 
domestic politics, had been jealous of the growing power of tlic 
Ae rrcncii Jlouse of Bourbon On tins subject there was little difference 
betw een tlie Wings and the sturdy country gentlemen who formed 
the mam strength of the Tory partj^ Lewis had therefore spaicd neitlier 
poraty pamphlets in verse and prose. Such ore the 'BIood> Assizes, the Life and Death~ 
of Georee tonyeffeej s, the Panegj nr on the late Inird Jefireys, the Letter to the Cord 
Chancellor, JcHrey’s ilegj,. See aUo Evehn^s JDiar), Dec 5, 1683, Dct 31,1(85 ^ 

scarcely need adv isc every reader to consult Lord Campbell s excellent LiP* of Jefirej s 
* London Gazette Ireh la, i6S^ Norths Life of Guildford, 254 
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bnbes.nor menaces to pievent Charles Aoni' convolving the Houses mia 
James, iiho had from the firat been m'the secret of his brother’s foreign 
politics, had, in becoming King of England, be^come also a hireling and 
vassal of France ’ , 

^ Rochester^ Godolphin, and Sunderland, who now formed the inteiior 
cabinet, were perfectly aware fliat then late mastei had been in the habit of 
receiv ing money from the court of Versailles They w ere consulted by J ames 
as to the eapediencyof convolcmg the legislature They acknowledged the 
impoitance of keeping Leivis in good humour but it seemed to them that 
Ihe calhng of a Parliament was not a matter of choice Patient as the na- 
tion appeared to be, theie were limits to its patience The principle that 
the money of the subject could not be lawfully taken by the King without 
the assent of the Commons, w as firmly rooted in the pubho mind , and though 
on an extraordinary emeigency, even ^Vlllgs might lie willing to pay, during 
a few weeks, duties not imposed by statute, it uas certain that even Tones 
wouldbecome refractory if suchirregular taxation should continue longer than 
tlie special circumstances which alone justified it The Houses then must 
“meet , and, since it v as so, the sooner they were summoned the better Even 
the shoit. delay which would be occasioned by a leference to Versailles 
might produce ii reparable mischief Discontent and suspicion would spread 
fast through society Halifax would complain that the fundamental pnm 
ciples of the constitution were violated The Loid Keeper, like a cowardly 
pedantic special pleader as he was, would take the same side What might 
-have been done willi a good grace would at last be done with a bad grace 
Those very Ministers w horn IIis Majesty most wished to low er in the public 
estimation, would gam populanty at his expense The ill temper of the nation 
might senously affect the result of die elections These arguments weie un- 
answerable -The Kmg theiefore notified to the country his intention of 
holding a Parliament But he was painfully anxious to excu^ate hiniself 
'fiom the guilt of having acted undutifully and disrespectfully towards France 
He led Baiillon into a pnvatc room, and theie apologised for having dared 
to take so importanta step without the previous sanction of Lew is “Assuie 
yoiii m'lster,” said James, “ of my giatitude and attachment I know that 
withoiit Ins piotcction I can do nothing I know what tioubles my brother 
brought on himself by not adhenng steadily to Fiance I will take good 
care not to let the Houses meddle with foieign affairs If I see in them any 
disposition to make mischief, I will send them about their business Ex- 
plain this to my good brother I hope that he will not take it amiss that 
I have acted w itliout consultmg him He has a right to be consulted , and at 
IS my wish to consult him about ev erythmg But in this case the delay even 
of a week might have produced senous consequences ” 

These ignominious excuses were, on the following morning, repeated by 
Rochester Banllon receiv ed them civilly Rochester, grown bolder, proceeded 
to ask for money “ It w ill be well laid ouf,” he said “ j om master cannot 
employ his revenues belter Represent to him strongly how important it 
IS that the King of England should be dependent, not on his owai people, 
but on the fnendship of Fiance alone 

Banllon hastened to commmiicate to Lewis the wishes of the English govern- 
ineiit , but Lew is had already anticipated them 'His first -act, after he w as 
apprised of the death of Chailes, was to collect bills of exchange on England 
to the amount of five hundred thousand liv res, a sum equivalent to about thn ly- 
seven thousand live hundred pounds sterling buch bills were not then to 
be easily procured in Pans at a day’s notice In a few horns, how ev ei , the 

* The chief authotilj for these trancacUons is Banllon's despatch of Feb 1685 It 
vv ill be found m the Appendix to Mr Fox’s History See also Preston’s letter to Jamts, 
dated April i63si in Dalrj mpU. _ 1 . 
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purch'isc w IS effected, and a courier started for London * As soon as Banllon 
,receivedthe remittance, lie flew to Whitehall, and communicated the nel 
come news James was not ashamed to shed, or pretend to shed, tears of 
delight and gratitude “ Nobodj but jour King,” he said, “doessudikmd, 
such noble things I net or can be grateful enough Assure him that my 
attachment will lost to the end of my days ” Rochester, Sunderland, and 
Godolphm came, one after another, to embrace the ambassador, and to 
wluspcr to him that he had gitcn new life to their royal master + 

But though James and Ins three advisers were pleased with the prompti- 
tude which Lewis had shown, they were by no means satisfied with the 
amount of the donation As they w ere afraid, how ever, that Uicy mllght give 
offence by importunate mendicancy, they meiely hinted their wishes They 
declared that they had no intention of haggling with so generous a benefactor 
os the French King, and that they were willing to trust entirely to his 
munificence They, at the same time, attempted to piopitiate him bj alat^e 
sacrifice of national honour It was well known that one chief end of lus - 
politics was to add the Belgian pronnccs to Ins dominions ^England was 
bound bj a treaty, which had been concluded with Spam when Danbywas 
r Old Treasurer, to resist anj attempt which France might make on those 
proMiices The three ministers informed Barillon that their master con- 
sidered that treaty as no longer obligator}' It had been made, they said, by 
Charles it might, perhaps, ha\c been binding on him , but his brother did 
not think himself bound by it The most Christian King might, therefore, 
without any fear of opposition fiom England, proceed to annex Braliant 
and Haiiniilt to Ins empire t 

It was at the same time resolved that an extraordinary embassy should be y 
Ciutchm sent to assure Lewis of the gratitude and affection of James For 
Ki5‘sSir iJi's mission was selected a man who did not as yet occu])} a very 
to rrtnee eminent position, but whose lenowoi, strangely made up of infamy 
and glory, filled at a later period the whole civilised world 

boon aftci the Restoration, m the gay and dissolute times which Im e been 
Ills Ills celebrated by the lively pen of Hamilton, James, young and aident 
lory in the pursuit of pleasure, had been atti acted by Arabella Church- 
ill, one of the maids of honour who waited on his first wifis The young 
lady was plain but the taste of James was not nice , and she became his 
aiowcd mistress She was the daughter of a poor Cavalier knight who 
haunted Whitehall, and made himself ridiculous by publishing a dull and 
affected folio, long forgotten, in pruse of monarchy and monarchs 1 he ne- 
cessities of the Churchills were pressing their loj ally was ardent , and tlicir 
only feeling about Arabella’s seduction seems to have been joyful surprise 
that so homely a girl should hate attained such high picfcrinent ■ 

Her interest was indeed of great use to her relations but none of them 
was so fortunate as her eldest brother John, a fine youth, who earned a pair 
of colours m the foot guards He rose fast m the court and m the army, 
and was eaily distinguished os a man of fashion and of pleosuri. IIis 
stature was commanding, his face handsome, his address singularly winning, 
jLt of such dignity that the most impertinent fops never ventured to lake 
any liberty with him , his temper, even in the most vexatious andimtaliiig 
circumstances, always under perfect command His education had been so 
niucb neglected that he could not spell the most common words of lus own 
language but his acute and vigorous understanding amply supplied the 
place of book learning He v\ ns not tnlkativ c but, w hen he was Ibrccd to 
speak in publn^ his natural eloquence moved the envy of practised rheton- 

* L-wis to Cinllon, Feb JJ, ififls t BwiUon, Teh 1CS5 

t Banllon, Feb Jf, tCSs 
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Clans * His courage was singularly cool and imperturbable Dunng many 
yearsiof anxiety and peril, he never, an any emergency, lost, eaen for a 
moment, the perfect use of his admirable judgment 
In his bventj-tliird year he was sent with his regiment to join the Fiench 
forces, then engaged in operations against Holland His serene intiepidity 
distinguished him among thousands of braa e soldiei s His professional skill 
commanded the lespect of a'eteran officers He was publicly thanked at the 
head of the army, and receiaed manj marks of esteem and confidence from 
1 urenne, avho was then at the height of military glorj 
-Unhappily the splendid qualities of John Churchill weic mingled with 
alloy of the most sordid kind Sonfe propensities, which in youth are singu- 
larly ungiaccful, began veiy early to show themselves m him He w'as 
thrifty 111 his 1 ery viCes, and levied ample jcontiibutions on ladies enriched 
by the spoils of more liberal lovers He was, during a short time, the oh 
ject of the violent "but fickle fondness of the Ducliess of Cleveland On one 
occasion he was caught witli her by the King, and w'as foreed to leap out of 
the Window She rewarded this hazardous feat of gallantrv with a pieseiit 
of five thousand pounds With this sum the pnident young hero instantly 
bought an annuity of fiie hundred a year, well seemed on landed property f 
Already liis pnvate drawer contain^ a hoard of broad pieces which, fifty 
jears later, avhenhe was a Duke, a Pnnee of the Empiie, and the richest 
subject 111 Euiope, remauied untouched J 
After the close of the war he was attached to the household of the Duke 
of York, accompanied Ins patron to the Low Countiies and to Edinburgh, and 
w as rewarded loi Ins services with a Scotch peerage and watli the command' 
of the only regiment of dragoons which was then on the English cstabhsh- 
_ment § His wife had a post in the family of James’s younger daughter, the 
Princess of Denmark 

Lord Chuichill was now sent as ambassador extiaordinary to Versailles 
He had it in charge to express the warm gratitude of tlie English goiern- 
ment for the money which had been so generously bestowed It had been 
originally intended that he should, at the same time, ask Lewis for a much 
laigcr sum , but, on full consideration, it was apprehended that such indeli- 
cate gieedmess might disgust the benefactor w hose spontaneous liberality had 
been so signally displai ed Chui chill was thei efore directed to confine him- 
self to thanks for what w'as past, and to say nothing about the futuie I! 

But James and his ministers, even while protesting that they did not mean 
to be importunate, contiived to hint, very intelligibly, what they wished and 
expected , In the French ambassador they had a dexterous, a zealous, and, 
perhaps, not a dismtciested intercessor Lew is made some diificulties, pio- 
bably with the design of enhancing the value of his gifts In a very few 

' * Swift MhohatedMarlborough, andwho W'lslittledisposcd loxltowan} merit to those 
whom he hated says, in the famous letter to Crassus, ' You are no ill orator in the Senate ” 
t Dartmouth’s note on Burnet, i 264 Chesterfield's "Letters, Not 18, 1748 Ches’or- 
ficld IS an uncaccptionable witness for the annuity was a charge on the estate of his 
grandfather, Halifax I belies e that there is no foundation for a disgraceful addition to 
the stoty which may be found m Pope 

I ' The iplhnt too toTsIiom she paid* down 

I Lwed to refuse his mistress half a crown” 

Ciirl calls this a piece of tras elling scandal 
t Pope 111 Spence a Anecdotes 

§ See the Historical Records of the First or Royal Dragoons The appointment Of 
Churchill to the command of this regiment was ridiculed as an instance of absurd par- 
tiahtj One lampoon of that time, which I do not remember to have seen in print, but 
of which'a manuscript copy is in the British Museum, contams these lines 
*■ “ l^t’s cut our meat with Spoons 

The sense is as good 
As that Churchill should 

^ •> . Be put to command the dragoons 

J'-Batillon, Feb 1685 
iOL t. ' 
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weeks, liowevef, Banllon received from Versailles fifteen hundred thousand 
livres more. This sum, equivalent to about a hundred and twelve thousand 
founds sterling, he was instructed to dole out cautiously He was authonsed 
to furnish the English government witlnlurty tliousand pounds, for thepiir 
pose of comipting members of the new House of Commons The rest he 
was directed to keep in reserv'c for some extraordinary emeigency, such as 
a dissolution or an insurrection * 

"The turpitude of these transactions is universally acknouleaged but tlicir 
real nature seems to be often misunderstood for though the foieign pohc> 
of the last two ICings of the House of Stuait has never, since the conespond 
ence of Banllon was exposed to the public eye, found an apologist among 
us, tliere is still a party which labours to excuse tlieir domestic policy Yet 
it IS certain that between their domestic policy and thcirforcign policy there 
was a necessary and indissoluble connection If they had upheld, during' 
a single year, the honour of the country abroad, they would have been'' 
compelled to change the w’hole system of their administration at home 'To 
praise them for refusing to govern ni conformity with the sense of Barba 
ment, and yet to blame them for submitting to the dictation of LeWis, is 
inconsistent Por they had only one choice, to be dependent on Lewis, 
or to be dependent on Paillament 

James, to do him justice, would gladly have found out a third way but 
there was none He became the slave of France but it would be incorrect 
to represent him as a contented slave He had spint enoi^h to be at times 
angry with himself for submitting to such thraldom, and impatient to break 
' loose from it , and this disposition w'as studiously encouraged by the agents 
of many foreign powers 

His accession had excited hopes and fears in every Contmcntal court } and 
reeimcs tlic Commencement of his admmistration w as w atched by Stnngeis, 
tincaiiu "" Jnlerest scarcely less deep Uian that which waTfelt by his oini 

covem subjects One government alone wished that the troubles which 
S™ rfs >- had, during three generations, distracted England, might be eternal 
1 other governments, w hetlier lepubhcan or moiiaraiical, w hethcr 
Protestantor Roman Catholic, wished to see those troubleshappily terminated _ 

The nature of the long contests between the Stuarts and then Pailiaments^T 
was mdeed aeiy imperlectly apprehended by foreign statesmen but no 
statesman could faiLto perceive the clfect which that contest had produced 
on the balance of power m Europe In ordinary circumstances, tlie sympathies 
of die courts of Vienna and Madnd w onld doubtless hav e been with a prince 
struggling against subjects, and especially with a Roman Catholic pnnee 
struggling against heretical subjects but all such sjmpatliies were now 
overpowered by a stronger feeling The fear and hatred inspired by the 
greatness, the injustice, and the arrogance of the French lung were at the 
height His neighbours might well doubt whethei it vverc more dangerous 
to be at war or at peace vvath him For in peace he continued to plunder 
and to outiage them , ancLlhey had tnedihe chances of war against him in 
vain In this per^exity they looked w ith mtense anxiety tow aids England 
AVould she act on the pnnciples of the Triple Alhanccpr on the principles oL 
the treaty of Dover? On thalissue depended the fatcof all her neighbours 
With her helpDcvvis might yet be withstood , but no help could be expected 
from her till she was at uility with herself Before the strife between the 
throne and the Parhament bc^n, she had been a power of the first rank ♦ 
on the day on which tliat strife terminated she bcc<ame a power of the first 
lank agam but while the dispute remained undecided, she was condemned 
to inaction and to vassalage She had been great under the Plaiitagcnels and 
Tudois she was again great under the pnnccs who reigned after tile Uevolti' 

^ BariUon, Apnt X.cwis to Bmllon, April ^ J 
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^on but. under the Kings of the House of Stuart, she was a blink in the 
jnip of !&irope. She had lost one class of energies, and had not yet ac- 
quired mother. That species of force which, in the fourteenth century , had 
enabled her to humble France and Spain, had ceased to exist That spedes 
of force. Vrhich in the eighteenth century humbled Fiance and Spam once 
more, hid not yet been called into act’on The government was no longer 
a I'mited monarchy' after the fashion of the nadale iges It had not yet 
become a limited monarchy after the modem fashion. \\ ith the vices of tu o 
different ^sterns it had the strength of neither Tlie elements of our polity, 
instead of combining in harmony, counteracted and neutralised each other 
AH was transition, conflict, and dfeorder The chief business of the sove- 
reign was to mlhnge the pr'vil^K of the l^islatnre The cmef basiness 
of the. l^islitore was to encroach on the prerogatii es of thesovereign. Tlie 
lung readily accepted foreign a*d whidi rdieied him from the misery o“ 
being dependent on a mutmoas Parhameat The Perhament refiised to* die 
Ku^ the means of supportmg the national honour abroad, from an appre- _ 
hension, loo 11611 founded, tnat those means might be employed m order to 
estabLsh desnotism at home. The effect of these jealonses was -that our 
country, with all her vast resources, was of as httle wc’ght in Chnstendoir 
as the dudiy of Savoy or the duchy of Lorram^ and certainly of far Itss 
weight than the small provmce of Hollaad 
France was deeply interested in prolongmg this state of things* All 
other powers w ere d^ply mierested m bringing it to a Hose. The general 
widi of Enrope was that James iioula govern in conformity with law and 
with public opinion From the Escun-d itself came letters expressing an 
eaiiiKthope that the new Kmg of England woala be on good terms with 
his Parliament and bis people, t From the Vatican itself came 
_ cautions against immoderate zeal for the Roman Catholic fafth. aseSs% 
Benedict Od^calchi who filled the papal chair nnder the name of - 

Innocent the Elea enth felt,mfais cmur’cter of temporal sovereign all those 
apprehensions with which other pnnees watched the progress of the Frendi 
_ power He had also grounds of uneasmess which were pecuhar to himself 
" It was a happy oicumstance for the Protestant religion that at themomerl 
when the lit Roman Catholic King of England mounted the throne, the 
Roman Catholic Church was tom by dissension, and threatened widi a new 
schism. A quarrd similar to that which had raged m the eleventh centuiy 
between the Emperors and the Supreme Pontiffs haa arisen between Lewis 
and Innocent LewB, zealous even to b.gotrv for the doctrines of the 
ChiiTch of Rome, but tenaaoas of his r^al authonty, accused the. Pope of 
encroachmg on ftie secular ngnls of the French Crown, and was in turn 
acented Iw the Pope of encroaching on the spintnal power of the keys. The 

* I migcl lianscnte half BanHon's cotrespondecce la piuaf o'" lias propoatioa bst I 
vul cuo'e ona passage, ns vvhiA the polxcv ihe Frenca goretmaeat toa ard s 
Busied IS exhib ted concise’ y and Tiib peiVert. efsuaess 

*‘Onpentterirpoari.a saasnne tsdamtaole^qne I’accom eu Roy c.Aadc erreav^ 
Ml p^ement, ea qudque icsni^ qt. H. s« iasie, n’es pas coafo'iac z.jx in £t£.s de V 
M Je me contes'e de penser cell sans n’cli carar apersonne> ct je cache srecsoA laes . 

senbmassh. cet i^rd."— BaiiSon to 1687 That this was the real secret 

of the who’e pol cv c*" Levas tomros otr" counir was psr*ecsly unders*ood at Ytenaa 
Tee Empear- Leapoid witfie thas to r 6Eg • Gala id CTcra agebmt, ut 

p«i>e*uaS irter S*i^*aleja veStam et ejnsnem uopidos foveado snmj!t?C«<, rel qaai 
Chir-tame Enropa: taa*T> sccu-ms iisidtaxeat." 
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King, hiuglity is lie was, cncounlered a spirit even more determined Unn 
Ins own Innocent M’is, m all pnsatc relations, the meekest and gentlest 
of men hut, when lie spoke olliciilly from the chair of Saint Peter, he 
spoke in the lones-of Gregory the Seicntli and of Sixtus the Fifth Ihe 
dispute hccame serious Agents of tlic King Mere excommunicated Ad 
liercnts of the Pope Mere banished ‘flie King made the champions of liis 
authority Bishops The Pope refused them institution Ihcy took pos 
session of the episcopal palaces and rcicnues but they jiere incoiiipetenl 
to pci form the episcopal functions Before the stnigglc ^terminated, there 
Meic 111 France thirty prelates Mho could not coiihrm or ordain * 

Had anj prince then liMiig, except Lcm is, been engaged in such a disputt 
with the Vatican, be would has chad all Protestant governments on liis 
sictc But the fear and resentment Mhich the ambition and insolence of 
the Ireiicli King had inspired Mere such that whoever had the courage 
manfully to oppose him was sure of public sympathy Even Lutherans and 
Calvinists, who had alwajs detested the Pope, coufd not refrain from wish 
ing him success against a tj rant who aimed at universal monarchy It was 
' thus that. 111 the present century, man} who regarded Pius the bcvcnlh ns 
Anticliiist were well pleased to sec Antichrist confront the gigantic povci 
of Nspoleoii 

'' 1 he resentment which Innocent felt tow ards France disposed him to take a 
mild and liberal view of the affairs of Lngland The return of 'the English 
people to the fold of vvliich hewas the shepherd Mouldundoubtcdl} havcic 
joiced his soul But he was too wise a man to believe that a nation, $o bold 
and stubborn, could be brought back to the Church of Rome b} the violent 
and unconstitutional exercise of rojal aulhoiity It was not difficult to fore- 
see that, if James attempted to promote the interests of his rdigioii by 
illegal and unpopular means, the attempt would fail, the hatred vvath which 
the heiclical islaiidere regarded the true faith would become ficrcei and 
stioiigcr than evci, and an indissoluble association would be created m 
their minds betw ecu Protestantism and civ il freedom, beta cen Poper} and 
aibitrar} pow ei In the meantime the King w ould be an object of av cisioii 
and suspicion to his people England would still be, as she had been iindei 
Janies the I'lrst, under Charles the First, and under Charles the Second, a 
power of the third rank, and I* ranee would domineer unchecked bejond 
the Alps and the Rhine On the other hand, it was probable tint Janies, 
by acting with prudence and moderation, b} stnctly observing the laws, 
and bv exerting himself to win the confidence of his Parliament, might be 
able to obtain, for the professors of his lehgion, a large measure of relief 
Penal statutes would go first Statutes imposmg civil incapacities w ould 
soon follow 111 the meantime, the English King and the English nation 
united might head the European coalition, and might oppose an insuper- 
able barrier to the cupidity of Lewis 
Innocent was confirmed m his judgment bj the principal Enghslmicn 
vvho resided at his court Of these the most illustrious w as Philip Howard, 
sprung from the noblest houses of Bntain, grandson, on one side, of an 
Earl of Arundel, on the other, of a Duke of Lennox Philip had long 
been a member of the sacred college he was commonly designated as tlie 
Caidmal of England, and he was the diief counsellor of the Holy See in 
matters relating to his counfry lie had been diiven into exile by the out- 
cry of Protestant bigots, and a member of liis family, the unfortunate 
Stelford, had fallen a victim to their rage But neidier the Cardinal’s own ' 
wiOngs, nor those of hii house, had so heated Ins muid ^ to make him a 

* ^c\v English renders witl be desirous to go deep into the Instor> of this qinrret' 
Summ'incs will lie found m (Ordinal hsus^et’s I ife ofBossuet, and in Voltaire s Age of 
I civi. 'tv I 
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Tish ad\lscr Eveiy letter, tlicreforc, wliicli Mcnt from the Vntic'xn to 
Whitehall, recommended patience, moderation, and lespect foi the pre 
jndiccs of the Lngli&h people > 

In the mind of James there nas a gieat conflict We should do him in- 
justice ifn e supposed that a state of vassalage m as agiceablc to Ins stniucie 
temper He loved authority and Jiusiiicss He had a high sense 
of hts own personal dignitj Nay, he was not ahogelhtr destitute Jvmes. 
of a sentiment which hore some allinity to patriotism It galled his soul to 
think that the kingdom which he ruled was of far less account in the world 
than many stales which possessed smaller nahnal advantages, and he lis- 
tened eagerly to foreign ministers when they uiged him to assci t the dignity 
of his rank, to place himself at the head of a great confederacj , to become 
the protector of injured nations, and to 'tame the pride of (hat power which 
held the Continent in awe Such exhortations made Ins heart swell with 
emotions iinktiow n to his careless and cfrcmiiiatc brother But those emo- 
tions were soon subdued by a stronger feeling V vigorous foreign policy 
necessarily jni]ihcd a conciliatory domestic jiolicy It was impossible at 
once to confront the might of rniicc and to tiamplc on the libcitics of 
England Ihe c'tailive government could undertake nothing great with- 
out the support of the Commons, and could obtain their suppoit only by 
acting ni confonnilj with their o)nnion Thus Imnes found that xiiicum 
the tvv o things w hich he most desired could not be eiijoj cd together tiom or Ms 
Ills second wish was to be feared and respected abroad But his 
first wish was to be absolute master at home Between the incoinpaliblc 
objects on which his heart was set, he, for a time, went irresolutely to and 
fro, 1 he conflict in his ow n breast gav c to his public acts a strange appeal - 
ance of indecision and iiisinccnlj 1 hose who, w ithoul the clue, attempted 

to explore the marc of his politics were unable to imdci’st'indhovv the same 
man could be, m the same week, so haiighlj and so mean Even Lewis 
was perplexed lij (he vagancs of an ally who passed, m a few houis, fiom 
homage to defiance, and from defiance to homage Yet now that the 
wholc^conduct of James is before us, this inconsistcncj seems to admit of a 
simple explanation 

At the moment of his accession, he was in doubt whether the kingdom 
would peaceably submit to his aiiUionty 1 he Exclnsiomsls, dalelv so 
p^ow erful, might rise in arms against him lie might be in great need of 
1' rcncli money and French troops He w as ihcicforc, during some days, con- 
tent to be a sjcophaiil and a mendicant He humblj apologised for daring 
to call his Parliament together without the consent of the I'rciich govem- 
ment He begged hard for a rrench subsid) He wept w ith joy ov ei the 
French hills of exchange He sent to Versailles a sjiccial embassy charged 
with assurances of his gratitude, attachment, and submission But scarcely 
had the embassy deported when his feelings underwent a change He had 
been everywhere pioclaimed without one not, without one seditious oiitcrj' 
From all comers of the island he received mtclhgcncc that his subjects were 
tranquil and obedient IIis spirit rose -llie degrading lelation in winch 
he stood to a foicigii power seemed intolerable lie became proud, pnne 
tilious, boastful, qjnrrclsome. He held such high language about the dig- 
nity of his crowm and the balance of power that Ins whole court fully expected 
a complete rev olulioa in the foreign politics of the lealiii He commanded 
Churchill to send home a minute report of the ceremonial of Vcisailles, m 
order that the honouis with which the English embos^ was icccivcd there 

repaid, to the repreSehfative of Fiance 
at hitchall The new s of this change w as rccciv cd w ith dchglu at Madiid, 

art p**™*'*’ * Letter from 1^01110 Dodd’s Chtircli History, part v m book i 
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Vienna, incl the Hague * Lewis was at firetmerelj diveited “Mygodd 
ally talks big,” he said , but he is as fond of iny pistoles as ever lus broUier . 
was” Soon, however, the altered demeanour of James, and the hopes widi 
which that demeanour inspired both the branches of the House of Aiistria, 
began to call for more serious notice A remarkable letter is still extant, , 
m which the J'rench King intimated a <^iong suspicion that he had been 
duped, and tliat the very money which fib had sent to Westminster would 
he employed against him t ^ -i < 

By this time England had recovered from the sadness and anxiety caused 
by the death of the good-natured Charles The Tones were loud in pro 
fessions of attachment to their new master ~ The hatred of the VTiigs was 
kept down by fear That great mass wliidi isTibt steadily Whig or Tory, 
but which inclines alternately to Wlnggism and to Toryism, was still on the 
Tory side The leaction which had followed the dissolution of the Oxford 
parliament had not yet spent its force 
The King early put the loyalty of his Protestant friends to the proof 
Ptiwic ceic- ^^de he w as d subject, he had been m the habit of heanng mass 
bntionof With closcd doors in a small oratory which had been fitted up for 
o«iio?ic*“ his wife He now ordered the doors to be thrown open, m order 
Jabc" came to pay their duty to him might see the ceremonj 

* <=>- "When the host was elevated tliere was a strange confusion in the 
antechamber The Roman Catholics fell on their knees the Protestants 
litimed out of the room Soon a new pulpit was erected m the palace , 
and, during Lent, a senes of sermons was preached there by Popish divine^ 
to die great discomposure of zealous diurclimen t « ' , 

A more senous innovation followed Passion week came , and the King 
determmed to hear mass with the same pomp with which lus predecessors had 
been Surrounded when tliey repaired to the temples of the established 
religion He announced lus intention to the three members of tlie in- 
tenor cabinet, and requested diem to attend him Sunderland, to whom 
all religions weie ihe same, readily consented Godolphin, as Cham „ 
■'berlain of the Queen, had already been in the habit of giving her 
his hand when she repaired to her oratory, and felt no scruple about 
bowmg himself .officially m the house of Rimmon But Rochester was 
greatly disturbed His influence in the country arose chiefly from the 
opinion entertained by the cleigy and by the Tory gentry, that he was a 
zealous and uncompromismg friend of the Church His orthodoxy had 
been considered as fullj atoning for faults which w'ould otherwise have 
made him the most unpopular man in the kingdom, for boundless arrogance, 
foi extreme violence of temper, and for manners almost brutal § He feared 
that by com^ymg wnth the royal wishes, he should greatly lower himself 
111 the estimation of his party After some altercation he obtained per- 
mission to pass the holidays out of town. All the othei great civil digni 
tanes were ordered to be at their posts on Easter Sunday The rites of the 
Church of Rome were once more, after an interval of a hundred and 
twenty seven j eais, performed at "Westminster w itli regal splcndoui The 
Giiaids were drawn out The Kmghts of the Garter wore their collars 
1 he Duke of Somerset, second in rank among the temporal nobles of tlie^ 

" Consultations of the Spanish Council of State on April Vil, and Apnl 1685, m the 
Archil es of Simancas' 

1 1 owis to Binllon, z68s Siimet, 1 6*3 

t Life of James the Second, 11 s Bvnllon, i68S . Evelyn’s Diary, March J, 

rCSj ' 

S To those that ash hoons 
. , .. lie sircars b} Gods eons 

Anu clii'ies if c tine tiicre to <tea 1 spodns. 

I or) n UilUd 16J4. 
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icilm, cimcd the svronl of stile , A long (nun of great lortls accompanied 
llie King to his scat But it vis 'remarked that Ormond and Ilnlifax re- 
maiiied m the antcchambei A fo\r jears before they had gallantly 
defended llie cau«e of James against some of those who now pressed past 
them Ormond had home no sliarc m the slaughter of Koman Catholics 
IlalifaNrhad courageously pronounced Staffoid not guilty As the time* 
servers who had pretended to shudder nt the thought of a Popish king, and 
w ho had shed m ithout pitj the innocent blood of a Popish peer, now elbow ed 
each otiicr to get near a Popish altar, the accomplished 1 nmmer might, 
witli some justice, indulge his solitary pndc in that unpopular nickname * 

Within a wedL. after this ceremony James made afar grcatci sacrifice 
of his own religious prejudices than he had jet called on any of his uheoro- 
ProtLStant subjects to make He was crowned on the twentj- - 

third of April, the feast of the patron saint of the realm The Abbey and 
the Hall were splciidKllj decorated Tlie presence of the Queen and of 
the peeresses gaie to the solemiiitj a charm which had been wanting totlie 
magnificent iiiaugumtioii of the lato King Vet those who remembered 
that inauguration pronounced that there was a great falling off The 
ancient usage was that, before a coronation, the sovereign, with all his 
heralds, judges, councillors, lords, and great dignitaries, should ndc m state 
from the Tow er to Westmmster Of these cav alcades tlie last and the most 
glonous was tliat which passed through Uie capital w hde the feelings c\citcd 
by tlie Restoration were still ui full vigour Aichcs of tmimph overhung 
the road All Comhill, Chcapside, baint Paul’s Church Yard, Fleet Street, 
and the Strand, wciclmed with scaffolding The whole city had thus been 
admitted to giro on royalty in the most splendid and solemn form that lojalty 
could wear. James ordered an estimate to be made of the cost of such a 
procession, and found that it would amount to about half ns much as he 
proposed to expend in covering his wife with tiinkcts He accordingly 
determined to he profuse where lie ought to have bccnfiugak andiiiggaidly 
where he might pardonably liave been piofusc More lhan a liundrcd 
Uionsaiid pounds were laid out in dressing the Queen, and llic pre- 
cession from the Tower was omitted I he folly of this course is 
obv louc If pageantrj be of any use in politics, it is of use as a means 
of striking the imagination of the multiludc It is surely the height of ab- 
surdity to shut out the populace from a show of which the mam object is to 
make an impression on the populace James would bave shown a more 
judicious munificence and a more judicious parsimony, if he had traversed 
Jreiidon from cast lowest with the accustomed pomp, and had ordered the 
lobes of his waft, to he somewhat less thickly set vvilli- pearls and dia- 
monds His example was, however, long followed by Ins successors , 
and sums, wlncli, well cmplojtd, would liayc afforded exquisite gratification 
to a laigc part of the nation, were squandered on an exhibition to which 
only three or four Uiousand privileged persons were admitted At lengtli 
the old practice was partially revived On the day of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria there was a procession m which many deficiencies might 
be noted, but whidi was seen with interest and delight b> half a million of 
her subjects, and which undoubtedly gave far greater pleasure, and called 
forth far greater cntlnisiasni, lhan the more costly display which was 
witnessed by a select circle within the Abbey. 

James had ordered Sancroft to abridge the ntual The reasop publicly 
assigned vvos that the day was too short for all that was to be done But 
whoever examines the changes which were made, will see that the real 
object was to remove some things highly offensive to the religious ftelings 
-of a rcaloiis Roman Catholic The Communion Scivicc was not read 

’’ Birilion, April ?,!{•, 1685 ' - 
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The ceiemony of prescntmg the so\creign with a richly bound cop\ of the 
English Bible, and of exhorting him to prize above all earthly treasures a 
volume which he had been taught to regfird as adulterated wath false doc 
tnne, vias omitted ^Yhat remained, however, after all this curtailment 
might well have raised scruples in the mind ofnman vvlio sinceicl) believed 
the Church of England to be a heretical society, within the pale of which 
salvation was not to be found ThcKingmadeanoblationonthcaltar Heap 
■peared to join m the pctitionsof the Litanj w Inch w as chauntedbj the Bishops 
Ilercceiv cd from those false prophets the nnction typical of a div me influence, 
and knelt w itli the semblance of dev otion while thej called down upon him that 
Holj Spirit of which they w ere, in his estimation, the malignant and obdurate 
foes Such arc the inconsistencies of human nature, that tins man, w ho, from 
a fanatical zeal for his religion, threw aw ay three kingdoms, y et chose to com- 
mit what was little short of an act of apostasy, rather than forego the childish 
pleasure of being invested with the gcwgawssvmbolicalofkingly power.* 

I' rancis Turner, Bishop of Ely, prcaiihcd He was one of those vv riters 
who still affected the obsolete style of Archbishop Williams and Bishop^ 
Andrews The sermon was made up of quaint conceits, such as seventy ' 
years earlier might have been admired, but sucli as moved the scorn of a 
generation acaistomcd to the purer eloquence of Sprat, of South, and of 
lillotson King Solomon was King James Adonijah was hlonmoiitli - 
Joab was a Rye House conspirator , Sliimci, a Whig libeller , Abialhar, 
an honest but misguided old Cavalier One phrase m the Book of Clironi 
cles was construed to mean that the King was above the Parliament , and 
another was cited to prove that he alone ought to command thcniilitia i 
Towards the dose of the discourse the orator very timidly alluded to the 
new and embarrassing position m which the Church stood with reference 
to the sovereign, and reminded his hearers that the Emperor Constan- 
tins Chlorus, though not himself a Christian, had held in honour those 
Chnstians who remained true to their religion, and had treated with scorn 
those who sought to cam his favour by apostasv The senacc m the Abbey 
was followed by a stately banquet in the Hall, the banquet by bnlhant 
fireworks, and the fireworks bv much bad poetry f 
This may be fixed upon as the moment at w Inch the cntliiisiasm of the 
Enrtiti reached the zenith Ever since the accession of the 

siasmor new King, addresses had been pounng m which expressed pro 
tire Tories, fgyni vcnciution for his person and office, and bitter detestation of 
the vanquished Whigs The magistrates of Middlesex thanked God for 
. hav mg confounded the designs of those regicides and cvclusionists 

‘ ""*'*■ who, not content wath having murdered one blessed monarch, were 
bent on destroying the foundations of monarchy The city of Gloucester 
execrated the bloodthirsty vallains who had tried to dcpnveHis Majesty of 
his just inheritance. The buigcsses of Wigan assured their sovereign tint 
they vv ould defend him against all plotting Achitophcls and rebellious Ab- 
saloms The gmnd jury of Suffolk expressed a hope that the Parliament 
would prosenbe all the exdusionists Many corporations pledged them- 
Prom Adda s Despatch of i6S6 and from the expressions of the Pere d’Orldans 

(Histoire dcs Kdvolutions d'Angletcire, In xx), it is clear that ngid Catholics thou£ht 
the King s conduct indefensible 

f l.ondon Gazette Gazette dc France lafe of J^es the Second, ii lo HisCori of 
the Coronation of King James the Second and Queen hlarv b> Francis Sandford Izin 
caster HerAd, fol 16S7 Eselyn’s Diary, May :t, 1685, Despatch of the Dutch Am- 
bassadors, 'April 16S5 Burnet 1 6a8 Eacbard, iii 734 A Sermon preached before 
iheir Majesties King James the Second and Queen Mara, at their Coronation in VVest- 
minster Abbey April 03 1683, by Francis, Lord Bishop of Ely, and Imrd Almoner I 
have <cen an Italian account of the Coronation, iihich was published at Milena and 
■which IS chieflv ixmarkahle for the skill wath which the writer sinks the fact that the 
pray ers and psalms w ere in English, and that the Bi Jiops were heretics. " 
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sehes ncrcr to return to llie House of Conuiiom any person Mho had ^ote<l, 
for taking iM nv the birllmghl of James E\ en the capital m as piofoundly 
obsequious The Kujers and the Iradersaicd uith each other in senilitj 
Inns of Court and Inns of Chance^ sent up fen ent professions of attach- 
ment and submission All the great commercial sociUies, the East India 
Compam, the African Componj, the Turkc) Companj, the Muscoij 
Company, the Hudson's Bav Company, the Maryland hfcichants, the 
famatca Merchants, Uic Merchant Adientiirers, declared that thci most 
cheerfully complied m ith the loyal edict winch rcquiicd them still to pay 
aistom * Bristol, the second city of the island, echoed the\oicc of London 
But nowhere was the Spirit of loyally stronger linn in the two Uniiersities 
Oxforjl declared that she would never swenc fiom those ichgious pnnciplcs 
which bound hei to obey the King without any rcsliictions or limitations 
Cambridge condemned, in seiere terms, the siolence and treachery of those 
turbulent men who had nnhciously endear cured to turn the stream of suc- 
cession out of tile ancient channel * 

*3uch addresses as these filletl, during a considerable time, creiy number 
of the London Garette But it w os not only by addressing that TUe dec 
the lories showed their zeal 1 he wnts for the new Parliament , 
had gone fortlf, and tlie country was agitated by the tumult of a general 
election No election had erer taken place under circumstances so farour- 
' able to the Court Hundreds of thousands whom the Popish plot had 
scared into Whiggism had been scared back by the Rye House plot into 
Tory ism In the counties the goremment could depend on an orcrwhelm 
mg majority of the gentlemen of three hundred a year and upwards, and on 
the clcigv almost to a man I hose boroughs which had once been the 
citadLls of \Vhiggisin had recently been dcpriaed of then cliaitcrs by legal 
sentence, or had pievcnted the sentence by \oluntara surrender They had 
now been reconstituted in such a manner tint they were cci tain to retain 
members dea oted to the crow n Where the tow nsmen could not be trusted 
the freedom had been bestowed on the ncighboiinng squirts In some of 
the small western corporations, the constituent bodies were in great part 
composed of Captains and Lieutenants of the Guards The returning 
ofiicets were almost eaciy where mthe interest of the court In eaery shire 
the Lord Lieutenant and his deputies foiincd a powerful, active, and aigi- 
lant committee, for the purjiose of cajoling and intimidating the freeholders 
The people were solemnly warned from thousands of pulpits not to vole for 
any Whig candidate, os they should answer it to Him who had ordained 
the powers that be, and who had pronounced rebellion a sin not less deadly 
than w ilchcraft All these ads antages the piedommant party not only used 
to the utmost, but abused m so shameless a manner that grave and reflect- 
ing men, who had been tnic to the monarchy' m peril, and w ho bore no loi e 
to republicans and sdiismatic^ stood aghast, and augured from such begin- 
nings the approach of evil times + 

Yet the wings, though suffering the just punishment of their crrois, though 
defeated, disheartened, and disorganised, did not y leid wathout an effort 
lliey were still numerous among the traders and artisans of the towns, and 
among the yeomanry and peasantry of the open country In some distnets, 
111 Dorsetshire for example, and m Somersetshire, they w ere the great 
majoiily of the population Jn the icmodcllcd boroughs liiey could do 

• See the London Gazette dunne the months of Ftbruarj, March, and April, 1683 

t"!! Would he casj to fill a aolunie with what tVliig historians and pamphlclcers base 
written on fins subject I w ill Cite onh one watness, a churchmamna a T orj “ Llec 
iions,” says I scljn, "were thought to be scry indecently earned on in tno-t places God 
luve a better issue of it thin some eapcctl" (May lo, iOSy ) Again lie says, *' The 
truth IS, there were many of the new members Whose elections and returns were univer- 
sally condemned ” (Mae sa ) ‘ 
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nothing but, in every county where they had a chance, they stru^lcd des 
petately In Bedfordshire, which h-id latelyheen represented by the lirtuous 
and unfortunate Russell, they were Yictonous on the show of hands, but ' 
were beaten at the poll * In Essex tliey polled thirteen hundred votes to" 
eighteen hundred t At the election for Northamptonshire the comir m Ti 
people v.ere so violent in their hostility to the court candidate tint a body 
of troops was drawn out in the marketplace of the county town, and was 
ordered to load with ball % The history of the contest for Buckinghainshuc 
IS still more remarkable The Whig candidate, Thomas Wliarton, eldest , 
son of Philip Lord AVharton, was a man du>tmguished alike by dexten^ 
and by audacity, and destined to play a conspicuous, though not always a . 
resyiectable, part, m the politics of several reigns He had been one of 
those members of tlie House of Commons who had earned up the Exclusion 
Bill to the bar of the Lords The court uas therefore bent on throwing 
him out by fair or foul means The Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys himself 
came down into Buckinghamshire, foi the purpose of assistmg a gentleman 
namedHacket,wliostoodonthehighTory interest Astratagem was devised 
which, it was thought, could not fail of success It was.gnen outtliat the 
polling would take place at Ailesbuty , and Wharton, whose skill in all the 
arts of electioneenng w as unrivalled, made his arrangements on that suppo- < 
sihon At a moment’s warning the Shenff adjourned tliCTpoll to Newport 
Pagncll Wharton and his fnends hurried thither, and found that Hacket, 
who was in the secret, had already secured every urn and lodging 77ie 
Whig freeholders w ere compelled to tie their horses to the hedges, and to sleep 
under the open sky in the meadow s which siinound the little tow n It was 
w ith the greatest difficulty that refreshments could be procured at Such ^lort 
notice for so hrge a number of men and beasts, thougli Wharton, who" was 
utterly regardless of money when his ambition and paily spmt were roused, 
disbursed fifteen hundred pounds in one day, an immense outlay foi those 
times Injustice seems, however, to have animated the courage of the 
stouthearted yeomen of Bucks, the sons of the constituents of John Hamp 
den Not only was Wharton at the head of the poll , but he was able to 
spare hisjsccond votes to a man of moderate opinions, and to tlirow out the 
Chief Justice’s candidate II 

In Cheshire the contest lasted six days The Whigs polled about seven- 
teen hundred votes, the Tones about two thousand The common people 
were vAement on the Whig side, raised the ciy of “Dowai with the 
Bishops,” insulted the clergy in the streets of Chester, knocked down one 
gentleman of the Tory party, broke the windows and beat the constabici 
Ihemihtia was called out to quell the not, and was kept assembled, m 
order to protect the festivities of the conquerors Wlien the poll closed, a 
salute of five great guns from the castle proclaimed the tnumpli of the 
Church and the Crown to the surrounding country The hells rang The 
newly elected members went in state to the City Cross, accompanied by a 
band of music, and by a long tram of knights and squires The procession, 
as It marched, sang “Joy to Great Ctesar,” a loyal ode, which had lately 
been vvnttch by Dutfey, and whidi, though, like all Dmfey’s waitings 
utterly contemptible, was, at Uiat time, almost as popular as Lillibullero 
became a few years later fl Round the Cross the trambands w ere drawai up 

* This foci I learned from t newsletter in the libmiy of Ac Roynl Institution Van 
Litters mentions the strenglh of-thc Whig part} in Bedfordshire 
t Tramston’s Memoirs ' ~ , ,, , , v 

i Itcflectioos on a Remonstrance and Rrolestation of all the good Protestants of this 
Rinadom, 1689 HialoRue between two Fnends s68j 
S Alemoirs of Ae Life of Thomas Marquess of vVIiarlon i«3 
{ See the Guardian No. B? an dxqiiisitc specimen of .Addison's peculiar manner It 
a oiild be difficult io find In Ac ^ orbs of an} other writer such an instance of benesolence 
di.Iic.aicl} flasouixd nath contempt 
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jii order a bonfire was lighted the ''Exclusion Bill was burned and the 
health of lOng James xvas with loud acclamations The follow mg 

day was Sunday In the monung the militia lined the streets leadmg to the 
Cathedral The tw o knights of the shire were escorted with great pomp to 
their choir by the magistracy of the city, heard-tlie IDean preach a sermon, 
probably on the duty of passne obedience, and -were afteniards feasted by- 
thehlajor* _ 

In Northumberland the tnumpli of Sir John Fenwack, a com tier whose 
name aftenvards obtained a melancholy celebrity, was attended by circum- 
stances which, excited interest in London, and which were thought not un- 
01 thy of being mentioned in the despatches of foreign mmisters New- 
castle ^vas lighted up w itli great piles of coal The steeples sent forth a 
joydus peal A copy of the Exclusion Bill, and a black box, resembhng 
that which, according to tlie popular fable, contained the contract between 
Charles the Second and Lucy Walters, were publicly committed to the 
Barnes; with loud acclamations 

- llic general result of the elections exceeded tlie most sangiime expecta- 
tions of the court James found wath delight tliat it would be unnecessary 
for him to expend afaitliing in buymg xotes He said that, with tlie ex- 
ception of about forty niemberfe, the House of Commons was just such as he 
should hunself have named $ And this House of Commons it was in his 
pow'er, as the law then stood, to keep to the end of his reign 
, Secure of parliamentary support, he might now indulge in the luxury of 
revenge His nature was not placable , and, while still a subject, he had 
suiTeredsome injunes and indignities which might move men a placable 
nature to fierce and lastmg resentment One set of men m particulai had, 
'With a baseness and cruelty beyond all example and all description, attacked 
his lionoui and liislife, the witnesses of tlie plot He may well be evaised 
for hating them , Since, even at this day, the mention of their names excites 
the disgust and horror of all sects and parties 

- Some of tliese wretches were already beyond tlie reach of human justice 
Bcdloc had died in Ins wickedness, without one sign of remorse or shame § 
Dugdale had followed, diiven mad, men said, by the Funes of an evil con- 
science, and with loud slineks imploring those who stood round his bed to 
take away Lord SlafiTord || Carstairs, too, w’os gone His end had been 
-all hoiror and despair , and, with his last breath, he had told his attendants _ 
to throw him into a ditch like a dog, for that he was not fit to sleep in a 
Chnstnii bunal ground IT But Oates and Dangerfield were stiU within Uie 
leacli of the stem prmce whom they had wronged James, a short time 
before Ins accession, had instituted a civil suit against Oates for defaraatoiy 
w ords , and a jury had given damages to the enormous amount of procceff 
a hundred thbusand pounds ** The defendant had been taken in mgsaBiunst 
execution, and was lying in pnson as a debtor, witliout hope of 
release Two bills of iiidi^mcnt against him for peijurj had been found 
by the grand jury of Middlmex, a few weeks before the death of Charles 
Soon after the close of the elections tlie tnal came on 
Among theupper and middle classes Oates had few friends left The most 

lespcclable Whigs were now convanced tliat, even if liis narrative had some 
foundation' in fact, he had erected on that foundabon a vast superstracture 
of romance. A considerable numberof low fanatics, however, still regarded 
him os a public benefactor These people well knew that, if he were con- 
*' The Ohscnalor, Ap-il 4 i6Ss ' 

t Bttpatch of the Butdi Ambassadors, Apnt 1685. J Burnet* 1 -ffaS 

lativl Bcdlon, .6S0 Nar- 

1 Smut) !, Intrigues of thcTopish Blot, 1CS5. ? 'Burnet i Aia 

Sec the proceedings in the Collection of State Trmh ' ’ 
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victed, his sentence would be one of e\treme se\erit 3 r, and were ihciefore 
indefatigable m their endeavours to manage an escape 1 liougli he was as 
yet in confinement only for debt, he was put into irons by the authonties of 
tlie King’s Bench prison , and even so he avas aaith difficulty hept in safe 
custody The mastiff that guarded'his door avas poisoned , and, on the 
very night preceding the trial, a ladder of ropes was introduced into thc'cell 
On the day in avliich Titus avas brought to the bar, Westminster Hall 
was ciowded with spectators, among whom were many Roman Catholics, 
eager to see the misery and humiliation of Ihcir persecutor * A feav years 
earlier his short neck. Ins legs uneven, the vulgar i>ald, as those of a badger, 
his forehead low as that of a baboon, his purple cheeks, and his monstrous 
length of chill, had been familiar to all who frequented the couits of law 
He had then been the idol of the nation Whercserlie had appeared men 
had uncovered then heads to him 1 he lives and estates of uie magnates 
of the realm had been at his mercy Times had now changed , and many 
who had formerly regarded him as the dclncrer of his country, shuddered 
at the sight of those hideous features on which villany seemed to be wnttcii 
by the hand of God + i i 

J t w as proved, bey ond all possibility of doubt, that this man liad, by fahe 
testimony, deliberately murdered sea oral guiltless persons He called 'in 
a am on the most eminent members of the Parliaments a\ Inch had rewarded 
and extolled Inm to give evidence m his faaour Some of those whom he 
had summoned absented themselaes None of them said anything tending 
to his vindication One of them, the Earl of Huntingdon, bitterly re 
pioached him avith having deceiv^ the Houses and drawn on them the 
guilt of shedding innocent blood The Judges broavbeat and reviled the 

E nsoiier avith an intemperance avhich, eacn in the most atrocious cases, ill 
econies the judicial character He betiaycd, however, no sign of fear oi 
of shame, and faced the storm of inaectiae ailiich burst upon him from bar, 
bench, and avitness-bo\, avith the insolence of despair He avas conaicted . 
' jon botli indictments His offence, though, in a moral light, murder of the 
most aggravated kind, avas, in the eye of the laav , merely a misdemeanour 
The tribunal, hoaveaer, avas desirous to make his punishment more sea ere 
than that of felons or traitors, and not meiely to put him to deatli, but to 
put him to death by fnghtful torments He was sentenced to be stripped 
, of his clciical habit, to be pilloned in Palace Yard, to be led round West 
minster Hall with an inscription declaring Ins infamy oacr his head, to be 
pilloned again m front of the Royal Exchange, to be whipped from Aldgate 
to Newgate, and, after an interval of two days, to be whipped from New 
gate to Tyburn If, against all probability, he should happen to survive 
this horrible infliction, he was to be kept close pnsoner during life Five 
times every year he was to be brought forth from his dungeon and exposed 
on the pillory in different parts of the capital f 
This ngorous sentence was rigorously executed On the day on which 
Oates was pilloned in Palace Yard, he was mercilessly pelted, and ran some 
risk of being pulled in pieces § But m the City his partisans mustered m 
great force, raised a not, and upset the pillory || They vvere, however, 
unable to rescue their favounte It was supposed that he would try to 
escape the horrible doomvylucli awaited lim by swallowing poison All 

* Evelyn’s Diary, Stay 7, i68s ' ' 

1 1 here rcmuti many pictures of Oates The most stnkini; descnptioiis of his pcr,nn 
an. in North s Ewmen, 225, in Dry den s Absalom and Achitophcl, and m a broadside 
entitled, A Hue ind Cry after T O 

t the proceedings will be found at length in the Collection of State Trials, 
i Gazette de France, 1685 , 

I Despatch of the Dutch Ambassadors, May jS, 1685 „ , 
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that he itc 'ind drank i\ns therefore cirefully inspected On the following 
morning he was brought forth to undergo his first flogging At an early 
hour an mnumenble multitude filled all the streets from Aldgateto the Old 
Bailej 1 he hangman laid on the lash w ith such unusual se\ ent j as show ed 
tliat he had received special instructions The blood ran down in nvulets 
For a time the criminal show ed a strange constancy but at last his stubborn 
fortitude gave way His bellow mgs were frightful to hear He swooned 
sev eral times , but the scouigc still continued to descend ^Vhen he w as 
unbound, it seemed that he had borne as much as the human frame can 
bear without dissolution James was entreated to remit the second flogging 
His answer was shoit and clear “He shall go tlirough with it, if he has 
breath In his body ” An attempt was made to obtain the Queen’s interces 
Sion, but slie indignantly refused to say a word hi favour of such a vi retch 
After an interval of only forty eight hours, Oates was again brought out of 
his dungeon He was unable to stand, and it was necessary to drag him to 
Tyburn on a sledge He seemed quite msensible , and the Tories leported 
that he had stupefied himself watli stiong dnnk A person who counted 
the stripes on the second day said that they were seventeen hundred '1 he 
bad man escaped with hfe, but so narrowly that his ignorant and bigoted 
admirers thought his recovery miraculous, and appealed to it as a pi oof of 
his innocence. The doors of the prison dosed upon him During many 
raontlis he remained ironed in the darkest hole of Newgate It was said 
that m his cdl he gave himself up to mdancholy, and sate whole days utter- 
ing deep groans, his arms folded, and his hat pulled over his eyes It was 
not in England alone that these events excited strong interest Milhons of 
Roman Catliolics, who knew nothing of oui institutions or of our factions, 
had heard that a persecution of singular barbarity had raged m our island 
against the professors of the true faitli, that many pious men had suffered 
inarlyadom, and that Titus Oates had been the diief murderer There w as, 
therefore, great joy in distant countries vilien it was known that the Divine 
justice had o\ ei taken him Engrav mgs of him, looking out from tlie pillory , 
and wnthing at the cart’s tail, were circulated all over Europe, and epi- 
gram natists, in many' languages, made merry with the doctoral title which 
he pretended to have received from tlie University of Salamanca, and re- 
marked that, since his forehead could not be made to blush, it W'as but rea- 
sonable that his back should do so * 

Homblc as were the suffenngs of Oates, they did not equal his crimes 
Hie old law of England, which had been suffered to become obsolete, 
treated the false witness, who had caused death by means of perjury, as a 
murderer + This was wise and nghteous , for such a witness is, in truth, 
the w orst of murderers To the guilt of shedding innocent blood he has 
added tlie guilt of violating the most solemn engagement into which man 
can enter with his fellow men, and of muking institutions, to wliicli it is 

* r%cljai’s Diarv Mij ss, 16S5 Eachard iii 741 Burnet,! 637, Obseiaator, Ma, 
1685 , Oates s EtacSi, 89 , EiMi.’t’ /SporoAotyoO, 7697 , Commons' Journals of Slav 
June, and Julv, 1C89 Tom Bronat’s Advice to Dr Oates Some interesting c.rcum 
istances are menuoned in a broadside, printed for A Brooks, Channe Cross, 1685 I hav e 
&een coi tempotarv French and Italian Pamphlets containing the historj of the tnal and 
execution Apnnt of"*ntus in the piUoi> was published at Milan, vvath the followang 
cunous inscription '* Quest© cil naturalc ntratto di iito O ti, o vero Oatz, Inglesc 
posto in berhna, uno de prmcipali professon della religion protestantc, acemmo per c 
ciitore de' Cattolici, c gran spcrgiun ” I have also seen a Dutch engraving of his pun 
Ishmcnt, with some Latin versesf, of which the following area specimen 
" At Dvetor fictns non fictos pertnlit ictns 

A tortore datos liaud molli in corpoic gratos. 

Disceret it rere scclerv ob conunissa rubere. " 

The anagram of his name, “Testis Ovat,"ma> he found 03 nJSnj prints published m dif 
jerent countnes 

t Blackstone’s Commentaries. Chapter of Homicide 
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desirable tint the iiublic should look \ rth respect and confidence, inslru- 
ments of frightful wrong and objects of general distrust Ihe pain pro. 
duced by ordinary murder bears no proportion to the pam produced bj 
murder of which the courts of justice ate made the agents, Ihe mere ev 
tinclion of life IS a scry small pait of svlnt makes an execution liornble 
Tlic prolonged mental agony of the salTcrcr, the shame and misery of all 
connected with him, the stain abiding esen to the tliird and fourth genera- 
tion, arc things far more dreadful than death itself In general it may be 
safely affirmed that the father of a large family would raOiei bebereasedof 
all his childicA by accident or by disease than lose one of them by tlie hands 
of the hangman Murder bj false testimony is therefore the most aggra* 
vated species of murder , and Oates had been guilty of many such milr<lcr-> 
NcTcrthclcss the punishment whtchn os inflicted upon him cannot bcjnstifiul 
In sentencing him to be stripped of bis ecclesiastical habit and imprisoned 
for life, the judges cacccdcd their li^al power They were undoubtedly, 
competent to inflict whipping , nor had the law assigned a hmitto the num 
ber of stripes But the spirit of the law clearly was that no misdemeanour 
' should be pimishcd more seicrely llian the most atrocious felonies, The 
worst felon could only bo hanged 1 he judges, as they hclitscd, sentenced 
Oates to be scourged to death That the law was dcfcctn c is not asiifficieut 
c\aise for defectiic laws should be altered by the legislature, and not 
stmmed by llic tribunals , and least of all should the law be strained for the 
purpose of inflicting torture and destroy ing life That Oates was a bad man 
IS not a sufficient excuse , for the guilty arc almost always the first to suffer 
those Imdslujis which arc afterwards used as precedents against the inno- 
cent Thus It was in the present case Merciless flogging soon became an 
ordtnaty punishment for political misdemeanours of no s cry aggravated kuid 
Men wcri, sentenced, for words spoken against the goscnimcnb to pain so 
excruciating that they, with unfeigned earnestness, begged to be brought to 
-tnal on capital charges, and sent to the gallows Happily the progress of 
tins groat evil was speedily stopped by the Resolution, and by that article 
of the Bill of Rights which condemns all cruel and unusual punishments 
The vilhny of Dangerficld had not, like that of Oates, destroyed many 
. Trocccii innocent nctims , for Dangerficld had not taken up the trade of a 
Uncss till tlic plot had been blown upon and till juries had he 
field come incredulous He was brought to Inal, not for pcrjuiy, but 
for the less heinous offence of libel He had, during the agitation caused 
by tbc Exclusion Bill, put forlli a narratne containing some false and 
odious imputations on the late and on tbc present King For this pnbhca 
tion he XV os now, after tlie lapse of five jears, suddenly taken up, brought 
before the Fnvy Council, commuted, tned, convicted, and sentenced to be 
whipped from Aldgite to Newgate and from Newgate to Tyburn The , 
wretched man behaved with great effrontery dunng tbctniQ, but, when 
he heard his doom, he went into agonies of despair, gave himself Up for 
dead, and chose a text for Ins fiincnu sermon His forebodings were just 
He was not, indeed, scourged quite so sev ercly as Oates had been, W he had 
not Oates’s iron strength of body and mind After the execution DangerfiLld 
was put into a hackney coach and was taken back to prison As he passed 
the comer of Hatton Garden, a loiy gentleman of Gray’s Inn, named Fran- 
cis, stopped the Carnage, and cned out w itli brutal levity, ' “ ^YcU, fncnd, 

* According lo Roger Korth the judges decided that Dangerficld having been previ- 
ously convicted of perjunr, was mconpetent to he a witness of the plot But this is one 
xrapng many instances of Kogetls uiaccuracj It appears from the report of ihc trial -of 
- Lord Cnstlemaine in June lOTo, that, after much altercation between counsel nnd much 
consultation among the judges of the diHcrUit courts in Westminster Hall Dangerficld 
was sworn and sufiered to tell his sloiy ' hut the jury verj property gave no credit to his 
testimony — 
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IWCNOU had vour he'll tins morning’” The hlccduig prisoner, maddened 
this insult, ^sn cred m ith a curse Francis instantly struck him in the face 
null a cane uhich injured the c) e Dangerficld m as earned dying into New 
gate This dastanllj outrage rouSed the indignation of the b^-standers They 
seized Francis, and wcrewilhdifiicultj rcsttaincd from Icaiing him to pieces 
The appearance of Dangerfield’s body/nhich had been fnghtfullj lacerated 
b) ihc u hip, mehnedmanj to belies e that his death u xs chiefly, if not nholly, 
caused bj the stnpes n Inch he had rcceu cd The gos emment and the Chief 
Justice thoughtit coin ement tolay thcnholc blame on Franas, nho, though 
he seems to na\e been at worst guiltj only ofaggraaated manslaughter, Mas 
tried and executed for murder His dj mg speech is one of the most curious 
monuments of that age The saiage spirit uhich had brought him to the 
gallons remained with him to the last Boasts of his loyaltj and abuse of , 
the Wings -u ere mingled uitli the parting ejaailations mu Inch he com- 
mended Ins soul to tlie Divine mercy An idle rumour had been ciraiHlcd 
llrt his wife was in lore uith Dangcrfield, who uns eminently handsome 
and lenowned for gallantry I he fatal blow, it was said, had been prompted 
by icolousy' The dj ing liusband with an earnestness half ridiculous, half - 
pathetic, \ indicated' the lady’s character She was, he said, a urtuous 
MOman she came of a loyal stock, and, if she had been inclined to bicok 
her marriage \ou, would at least Imc selected a Tory and a Churchman 
for her paramour * 

About the same time a culprit, who bore \ery little resemblance to Oates 
or Dangcrfield, appeared on the floor of the Court of King’s Bench 
No eminent chief of a party has cicr passed through many years incsuriiD^t 
of civil and i-cliglous dissension watli more innocence than Kichard 
Baxter He belonged to the mildest and most temperate section of the Bun 
tan body Hc_was a y oung man w’hen the civ il w ar broke out He tliouglil 
tint the right was on the side of the Houses , and he had no scruple about 
acting os clnplam to a regiment m the parliamentary army but Ins ilcar 
and somewhat sceptical understanding, and Ins strong sense of justice, pre- 
sen cd him from all excesses He exerted himself to clieck the fanatical v lo- 


Icncc of the soldiery He condemned the proceeding of the High Couit of 
Ji'shce In tlic day s of the Commonw calth he had the boldness to express, 
on many occasions, and once even in Cromncll's presence, love and revciencc 
for the ancient institutions of tlie country W hilc the royal family' was in 
exile, Baxter’s life was chiefly passed at Kidderminster m the assiduous dis- 
charge of parochial duties 1 Ic heartily concurred in the Restoration, and w as 
sincerely desirous to bnng about an union between Episcopalians and Bres- _ 
by tenons For, w itb a liberality rare in Ins time, he considered questions of 

ecclesiastical polity os of small account when compared woth the great pnnci- 
pies of Chnstianily, and bad never, even when prelacy was most odious to 
the ruling powers, joined in the outcry against Bishops *1116 attempt to 
rcconalc the contertding factions failed Baxlci cast m his lot vv ith Ins pro- 
scribed fnends, refused the mitre of Hereford, quitted the parsonage of 
Kidderminster, and gave Inihsclf up almost vvhoUj'^to study' His theologi- 
cal w ntmgs, though too moderate to be pleasing to the bigots of any party , 
had an immenie reputation Zealous Chnrdimcn called him a RounAcad, 

* DangcrHelds tmlavos not reported but 1 have seen a concise account of it in a 
contemporarj broadside An abstract of the evidence against rnncis, and his dvinir 
speech, VI lU be found m the Collection of State Iriils See Eachard iii 741 ' Burnet’s 
mmiive contains more mistal es than lines Sec at o North’s Eiaincn, asS, theskctch 
of Oangcrric.Td’s life in the Bloodj Assizes,’" the Obssnator of Julj 39, 1685, and the 
poOT entitled " Dangcrfield's Ghost 10 JetTrevs" In the verj rare voluinc cntitltd 
Succinct Genealogies, b\ Bobert Halstead," I^rdl’etcrboTOugb says that Dangcrfield 
With V hom In. had had some intercourse was " a voimg man who appeared under a 
decent figure, a serious behaviour, and vath words that did uot seem to proceed from a 
common under-.ianding " ‘ - 
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md itnnj Nonconf«rn»iN*< ncea'cd Iwnt of I n^tit Juin nfd Airnmnnivn 
Bat the intM’nt^ of las the |wntj of hi' lih., the \i »oar of hl» fan I 
Ucn wd the cMtnt of lit j ait tmtncnl^ were act pr v 5cd/ctl by Uw bu.1 nal 
\\i c-it tpcn of c\tn j>cts''x')op lit* poUtt^al op njtji , »n of the op 
pre "lott winch he and hn. brethren hvl wac tnoilc-ntc He ws 

incaJt) to tlrl sat ill partv vhtch mt; hatnl 1^ l»Ui an I lo-ies 

He could not he ^a'd, j» n m cor'in'* the “I nmmcr> v^ien lie jtn ctai>i,rni 
who It that had hlc^‘^e•l the peatasnaher- * 

In a Comme ixat) on the ISicv. he had co’npbmeil widi <oa*e 

hittimcaa I il e ,>e"ecut oa ihith the Hi wentcr wifTttt 1 Tl a* n eni.l t», 
for t.ot niiaj» the Prater Bool , had hec driven from tl cir honn-« 
of their })rQ]»t.tt and loci e«l np in diin^con<., dnn-l i dan to i tier art m it, 
w’i then lhoux;hl a lii^h C'lmeagainil the b'ate ami theUi tal Bo.;<r 
Lcdn«.s''. iltdiaimHo.i of the Borcrnnmi and the orseletf tleuktpt, 
situnikd toe note ol war in tl c Obteiaa'or An infoniiatio’' w'"- ftLiL 
l>a\(i.rb '•litl at he mid'* he allowed »nm< iirrelnprcpaic fo' In'drlt tc 
It wa on till. th\ on wh ch Oait-wa. pillot.til in Palact Van! that ilf* 
tlh»t*rria chief of the 1 nniant, ti|>priss»c«l Iw ape an I infimnttc , car’c 
Wc’itmin'iltr II \ll to mal c thw rcitu-t*.. h ir«t into a ttomi of i'’^!. 

“ >iOl a mnnlc," he cnial " to «.a\c hr life I tan deal with saints as vull 
'•s V ith sinners i here r*''iiiK ( talcs on one suit of Pin ndt >t\ , an 1, it 
Baatcr stood on the o her, tht two f rcattsi rx.‘,pics iii the I in^do. wonll 
stand lictiher ’ 

Mhta iht tml ctnn on il GaildhaJl a ertn d of lliotc nho loied and 
himonre't Il'xter fdlc t the court A. lus side stooil Doctor \\ d' m B"’o, 
one of the mo^t cmii cut of th^ Nonconfoaubt divine* ft o Whir haras 
tCTV ofsiitU no‘c I’ollctftn and Wallop appcarc'l for the dertrdan* I'ol 
!cx*t,n had seartclv l)tp*in Inv adda-st to the jnrv nhtv tic Clicf Jttstitc 
hrohe forth “roUcxlen 1 hnow jojivell I mil sc*- marUoiiaon. \<ju 
art the p-titm «f the fvcti«n J hi* i' an old rn^uc, - xJn<inatical knave 
a hvpoctiunl villain 1 Ic hues the I iturgv He vvouhi I avt* notbmp Iml 
hmgv imicil cant without hook ’ and (hen his Lordship tumcil up his tv e-, 
dasjwd his hands, anvl bcpvn lo sni*; throui;h his novt, in I'miation of wl at 
he supivoscii to iKt Baxter's si k of pravini;, " I onl, wc arc th> people, ihv 
iHtulnr people, thv dear pto,>k ’ I’ollocfcn Kcnllj amindtd thcconrt that 
lus latcMajcst) had thought Baxter dcscrviii.* of a bishopnt, '* And what 
ailctl the old blockhead then, ' cned JtfTrtjs "that he ihd not lake it’" 
His furv now rose almost lo madness He called Baxter a dog, and swore 
that It would be no inert than jusiict lo vvlnp such a villain tlirou^,!! the 
whole Cilj 

Wallop intcrposcil, h it f ircd no better than his leader "You aa in all 
these dirlv causts, Mr W allop," said the Judge " (jc itkmcn of tht long 
rolvc ought to lx, ashamed to assist such factious knaves” The advocate 
made another attempt lo obtain a hcanng, h it to no purpose ** If vo i do 
not know j our dulj, ’ said jefirev *, *• I w ill teach it v ou ‘ 

Wallop sate down , and Baxter lurastlf ntlcaijilcd lo pul m a word But 
the Chief Tuslicc drowned all expostulation m a toiicnt of nbaldiy and iii 
vcctivc, minglcti with scraps of lludibrvs My I.xird, ’ said the old man, 
"1 have been mitdi blamed bv Dissenters for speaking rcspwCirully of 
bishops *’ ’ Baxter for bishops ' " cned the Judge, *• tliat’s a merry conceit 
indeed I know what you mean by bishops, rascals lil e youtsdf, Kidder- 
minster bishops, factious, snivxllmg Prtshy tenans ! " Again Baxter cs»aved 
lo speak, and again JiiTrejs bellowed “Kichanl, Kich-rd, dost lliou think 
vv c w ill let tliec poison tlie court ? Richard, thou art an old knav e. 1 hou 
hast wntten books enough to load a cart, and every book as full of sedition 

'* Baxter's ptefice to Sir M vtihcv Hale s Judgment of the Nature orXnie Religion, i6S4 
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rs an egg is full of meat B> the gince of God, I ’ll look after tliee I see a 
great many of joui biotberhood liKiitmg to know uhat will befall their 
mighty Don And theie,” he continued, fixing liis savage eye on Bales, 
“ there is a Doctoi of the party at yom clboiv But, by the grace of God 
Almighty, I will crush you all ” 

- Baxter held Ins peace But one of the junior counsel for the defence made 
a last effort, and undertook to show that the w 01 ds of w Inch complaint w as 
made would not beai the construction put on them b> the information With 
this MOW he began to read the context In a moment he was loared down 
You shan’t turn the court into a con\ cuticle ” The noise of w ccping a\ as 
heard from some of those who surrounded Baxter. “ Snnclliiig calves I” 
said the Judge 

Witnesses to character were in attendance, and among them were several 
clergymen of the Established Chuich But the Chief Justice would hear 
nothing “ Does yourlxiidsliip think," said Baxter, that any juty will convict 
a man mi such a ti lal as this ? ** I w arrant you, Mr Baxter,” said JpIJreys 

“ don’t trouble j ourself about that ” Jeffrev s w as 1 iglit. The Sheriffs were 
the tools of the gov ernment 1 liejurj men, selected bj the Shenffs from among 
the ficicest zealots of the Foiy party, conferred for a moment, and returned 
a verdict of Guilty “ My Lord,” said Baxter, as he left the couit, “there w as 
once a Chief Justice w lioavould Jiav c treated me v ery diffeiently ” He alluded 
to his learned and virtuous friend, &11 Matthew Hale “ llierc is not an 
honest man in England," answ cicd Jeffreys, “but looks on thee as a knav c ”* 
1 be sentence w as, for those times, a lenient one hat passed 111 confci cncc 

among the judges cannot be certainly known It w as believed among the 
T^oiicoiiformists, and is highly probable, that the Chief Justice w as ov crntlcd 
by Ills three brethren He proposed, it is said that Baxter should be w hipped 
through Iiondon at the cart'-s tail The majority thought that an eminent 
divine, who, a quarter of a centuiy before, had been offeicd a niitie, and 
who was now 111 his seventieth jeai, would be sufficiently punished fora 
few' sharp words by fine and impiisonnient t 
The manner m which Baxter was tieated by a judge who was a nicinhci 
of the Cabinet and a favourite of the Sovereign inuicnted, in a Mt-cuiwof 
maimer not to be mistaken, the feeling w itli which the gov ernment at ’y'"’ 

this tune regarded the Protestant Nonconformists But already that Scotland 
jfteling had been indicated by still stiongcr and morcterriblesigns The Parlia- 
ment of Scotland had met James had purposely hasleiied the session of tin*, 
bod), and had postponed the session of the English Houses, 111 the hope that 
the example set at Edinburgh w ould produce a good effect at Wcstminstei 
For the legislature of liiS northern kingdom w as as obsequious as those 
jnovinual Estates which Lewis the Fourteenth still suffered to play at some 
of tlicir ancient functions m Brittany and Bui gundy None but an Episco- 
palian could sit in the Scottish Parliament, or could even vole fora member , 
and 111 Scotland an Episcopalian was always aToryor atimc-sciver From 
an assembly thus coiisliUitcd little opposition to the loyal wishes was to be 
aiipiclicnded , andeven the assembly thus coiistilutcd could pass no law which 
had not been previously approved by a committee of courtiers 
All that the gov ernment asked was readily granted In a financial poinf 
of View, indeed, the liberality of the Scottish Estates was of little fcoiise- 
qucncc. They gave, however, what tlteir scanty means permitted llicy 
annexed in perpetuity to the crow n the duties w Inch had been gi anted to the 
late ICing, and which, in his lime, had been estimated at foity thousand 

See the ObVcrvilor of rebniary as, 1685, tbc infonnation in itic Collection of Snte 
Tints tbe account of v\bat passed lu court given bj Calamy, 1 ife of Baxter, chap 
XIV , and tbc vtrj cunous extracts from tbc Baxter bISS in the Life, by Ormc, pub* 
lishcd in 1830 t Baxter MS cited bv Ormc 
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pound'; steiling n year They aIs.o seflled on'James for'life an additiona’ 
'annual income of tu o hundred and si\teen thousand pounds Scots, equivalent 
to eighteen thousand pounds sterling -The whole sum wlucli theyivcre^ 
able to bestow was about sixty thousand a year, little more than what was' 

" poured into tlie English Exchequei every fortnight * 

Hiving little money to give, the Estates supplied the defect by Ibynl pro 
fessions and' barbarous statutes Ihc King, in i letter which was read t6 
them it the bpenmg of tlieir session, called on them in vehement languagd 
-to provide new penal "laws against the refractory Presbyterians, and ex- 
pressed his regret that business made it impossible for him to piopos^ such - 
laws in person from the throne His commands were obeyed A statute 
framed by his ministers was promptly passed, a statute which" stands forlli, 
even among the statutes of that unhappy coiintiy at that unhappy penod, 
pre eminent in atrocity It was enacted, m few but emphatic Words, that 
avhoever should preach in a conventicle under a roof, or should attend, either 
as preacher or as hearer, a conventicle in the open air, should be punished 
W ilh death and confiscation of property + 

This law, passed at the Kings instance bj an assembly deaoled to his 
Fedinror Will, deserves espccial notice For he has been frequently repre^ 
?vanlsSe rented by Ignorant wntersas a piince rash, indeed, and iiijiidioious 
Fiiritans m liis choice of mcaiis, but intent on one of the noblest ends which - 

a ruler can pursue, the establishment of entire religious liberty' Nor cab 
It be denied that some portions of his life, w hen detached from the i cst tind 
superficially Considered, seem to warrant this favourable view of his character ‘ 
aVliilt a subject he had been, dunng many years, a persecuted man , and 
persecution had produced its usual effect on him His mind, dull and nar- 
row as It a\as, had profited under that sharp discipline While he w ds 
excluded from the Court, from the Admiralty, and from the Connell, and 
w as in danger of being also excluded from the throne, only because he could 
not help believing in transubstanliation and in the authority of the see of 
” Home, he made such rapid progress in the doctnnes of toleration that Jie 
left hlilton and Loclte behind What, he often said, could be more unjust, 
than to visit speculations with penalties which ought to be resen ed for acts ? 
Whitmore impolitic than to reject the services of good soldiers, seameh, 
lawyers, diplomatists, financiers, because tliey hold unsound opinions about - 
the number of the sacraments or the plun-presence of smnts? He learned 
bj rote those commonplaces which all sects rejieat so fluently when they 
are endunng oppression, and forget so easily when they' arc able to retaliate 
^ -it Hidecd he rehearsed his lesson so w ell, that those w ho chanced to hear 
him on this subject gave him credit for much more sense and much readier 
elocution than he really possessed His professions imposed on some char ^ 
liable persons, and perhaps imposed on himself Cut his ieal for the nghts 
of conscience ended with the predominance of the Whig party When for 
tunc changed, when he was no longer afraid that others would persecute 
him, when he had it in his power to persecute others, his real piopcnsities 
lieganto show themselves Hb bated the Puntan sects with a manifold 
hatred, theological and political, hereditary and persona] Pie regarded 
them as the fobs of heaven, as the foes of all legitimate auUiontv in Chitidi 
and State, as his greatgrandmother’s foes and his grandfather s, his fathers 
and Ills moilier’s, his brother’s and his own He, who had complained so 
loudly of the laws against P-yjists, now declared himself unable to concen e 
how men could hav e the impudence to propose the repeal of the laws against ■" 
Puritans $ He, whose favourite theme had been the inj'usticcof reqmnng 
' ^ March "9, 1661 Tac VII ApritaS, i6Ss, and May 13, 1685 

T Pari Jac MI May 8,1685 Ooservator, June so, a68s Lcstrankc tvidenlly 
Wished to see till, precedent follow ed III Encland 

t f His own noros reported b> himscir Life of James the Second, 1 656, Oriv Mem 
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ci\ il funclionanes to tnlxC icligious tc<;lSj^ established in ScoUnnd, svhen he 
icsidcd there as Viceroy, the mostngorous religious test thathas e\er been 
Juioun in the empire * He, uho had e\prcssed just indignation nhen the 
pncsls of his own faith 11010 hanged and quartcicd, amused himself with 
ticanng Coienohlcrs shnek and seeing them writhe while tlieir knees were 
beaten fiat m the boots f In tins mood he became JCiiig, and lie imme* 
diatelj demanded and obtained fiom the obsequious Estates of Scotland, as 
the surest pledge of their loyaltj, the most sanguinary law that has ever m 
our island been enacted against Protestant Nonconformists 

"With this law the w hole spirit of his administration w os in perfect harmony. 
The fiery pcn>eculion, w hich had Kmcd w hen he mled Scotland as Cmei trew 
vicegerent, waved hotter than ever from the day on which he be- smicSco'^ 
came soicreign Those shires in winch the Coienanters wore 
most numerous, weie gwen up fo the license of the army With the army 
was mingled n militio, composed of tlie most i lolcnt and profligate of those 
who called themsdves Episcopalians Pie eminent among the bands w hicli 
oppiessed and. wasted these imhappy districts were the dragoons com- 
_ manded bj John Gnliamof Clavcrnousc Ibc story ran that these wicked 
men used in their reicls to play at the torments of hell, and to call each 
other bj the names of devils and damned souls $ The chief of this Tophit, 
a soldier of distinguished courage and piofcssional skill, but rapacious and 
profane, of violent temper and of obdurate heart, has left a name w'hich, 
i.licrcier the Scottish race is settled on the face of llie globe, is mentioned 
with a peculiar energy of hatred To lecapitulatc all the enmes by which 
this man, and men like him, goaded the peasantry of the Western Low'- 
lands into madness, w'onld be an endless task A few instances must 
^suffice and all those instances shall be taken from the history of a single 
fortnight, that very fortnight m wdiich the Scottish Parliament, at the 
iiigcnt request of James, enacted a new law of unprecedented seventy 
against Dissenters 

John Brown, a poor earner of Lainikshiie, was, foi his siiigulai piety, 
coromonlv called the Chnslian earner Many years later, when Scotland 
enjoyed rest, prospenty, and religious freedom, old men who remembered 
the cmI days described him as oncicrscd 111 divine things, blameless in life, 
and so peaceable that the tyrants could find no ofience m him eveept that 
he absented himself from the public woisliip of the Episcopalians On the 
first of May he i os ailtmg turf, wheb he was scired by ClaiCrhousc's 
diagooiis, rapidly examined, convicted of nonconfonmty, and sentenced to 
death It is said lint, eien among the soldiers, it was not easy to find on 
c%ccutioncr For the w ifo of the poor man w as present she led one little 
child by the hand • it ivns easy to see that she was about to give birth jto 
another, and even those vild and hardhcailcd men, who nicknamed one 
another BcclzcbuhandApollyon, shronkfrom thegieat wickedness of butdief- 
iiig her husband before hei face Tlie prisoner, meanwhile, raised above 
himself by the near prospect of eternity, prayed loud and fervently ns one 
nisputd, till Clavcihousc, in a fury, shot him dead It was reported by 
credible witnesses that the widow cned out in her agony, *' Well, sir, well , 
the day of reckoning wall come and tlntthe murdcier replied, “ To man 
I can answer for what I have done, and ns for God, I will take him into 

' ■ ^ I 

® Act Par) Car II , August st, ~ ■, 

t Bumci, j 583 , Wodrow, III v a Uhfortunaicly the Ada of the Scottish Pnvy 
Council during almost the whole administration of the lliil e of York arc wanting (1848 ) 
1 1 lls Assertion has been met by a direct contradiction But the fact is cvactly ns I have 
slated It There is in the Acta of the Scottish Pnvj Council a hiatus extending from 
August 1678 to AugiLst iG8a The Huke of York began to reside m Scotland in Ilcccm 
b i iCsg - tic left Scoilaiid, never to return, ill Maj i68a (1857 ) 

t Wodrov, III IX. 0 
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mine own hand” Yet it 'was rumoured tint even on his seared con* 
science and adamantine heart the dying ejaculations of Ins victim made an 
impression which was neier effaced * 

^ On the fifth of May two artisans, Peter Gilhcs and John Brjee, were 
fried in Ayrshire hj a military tribunal consisting of fifteen soldiers The 
indictment is still e\.tint '1 he prisoners w ere charged, not with any act 
of rebellion, but with holding the same pernicious doctrines which had im- 
pelled others to rebel, and w ith w anting only opportunity to act upon those 
doctrines Ihcpioccedingwassummaiy inafen hours thetwociilpntsw ere 
convicted, hanged, and flung together into a hole under the gallows f 

The eleicnth of May was made remarhable by more than one great crime 
Some rigid CaUinisls had from the doctnne of reprobation drawn the con- 
sequence that to pray for any person who| had been predestined to perdi 
tion was an act of mutiny against the eternal dcciees of the Supreme Iteing 
Three jioor labouring men, deeply imbued w itli this unamiable divinilj, 
were stopped by an officer m the neighbourhood of Glasgow They were 
asked w hethcr thev w ould pray for King James the Se\ enth They refused 
to do so excejit under the condition that he was one of the elect A file of 
musketeers w as drawn out The prisoners knelt down they w ere blind 
folded j and, within an hour after they had been arrested, their blood was 
lapped up by the dogs J 

While this was done in Clydesdale, an act not less hornble was perpe 
tiatcd in Eskdale One of the proscribed Covenanters, oiercome by sick 
ness, had found shelter in the house of a respectable widow, and had died 
there Ihe corpse was discovered bj the Laird of Westerhall, a petty 
tyrant who had, in the dajs of the Covenant, professed inordinate zeal for 
the Prcsbyteiian Chinch, who had, since the Restoration, purchased the 
faiotii of fhe government by apostasy, and who felt tow aids the party 
which he had deserted the implacable hatred of an apostate This man 
palled down the house of the poor woman, carried away her furniture and, 
leaving her and her joiingcr children to wander in the fields, dragged her 
son Andiewr, who was still a lad, before Claicrhouse, who happened to be 
marching through that part of the country Claaerhouse was just then 
strangely lenient Some thought that he had not been quite himself since 
the death of the Chiiatian carrier, ten days before But Westerhall w as 

^ Wodrow, III IX 6 The editor of the Oeford edition of Bumet attempts to excuse 
this act by alleging that Claserhouse Mas then empIo}ed to intercept all communication 
betneen Argjlc and Monmouth, and bj supposing that John Brown may hate been de- 
lected in convcMiig intelligence between the rebel camps Unfortunately for this hypo 
thesis John Broun was shot on the first of May, when both Argyle and Monmouth ivcre 
m Holland, and w hen there ivas no insurreetton m any part of our island 

t Wodrovv III IX 6 

i Ibid It has been confidently asserted, by persons who ha\e not taken the trouble 
to look at the authonti to which I haic referred that I have grossly cainmmated these 
unfortunate men that I-do not understand the Calvinistic theology and that it is im 
possible that members of the Church of Scotland can ha\ e refused to pray for anj man, 
on the ground that he w as not one of the elect 

I can only refer to the narrative which AVodrowr has inserted in his History , and which 
he yustly calls plain and natural That narrative is signed by two eyewritncsscs, and 
Wodrow before be published it, submitted it to a third eyewritness who pronounced it 
strictly accurate From thatnarratiicl will extract the only words which bear on the 
point in question When all the three were taken, the oiBcers consulted among them- 
selves and withdrawing to the west side of the town, questioned the prisoners particii 
larly if they would pray for King James VII They answered, they would pray for all 
within the election of grace Balmursaid, Do you question the king’s election? They 
inswered, sometimestney questioned their own Upon which he sw ore dreadfully, andsaid 
they should die presently, because they would not pray for Christ’s vicegerent, and so, 
w ithout one w ord more, commanded Thomas Cook to go to his pray ers, for he should die ’’ 

In this nartntise IVodrow saw nothing improbable , and I shall not easily be convinced 
that any writer now living understands the feelings and opinions of the Covcnanlerb 
better than Wodrow did (iBy? ) 
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eager to $iginli»c h»s lo)iUj, awl eKtorted a sullen consent The guns 
ucn. loaded, and the jonlh ens told to pull his bonnet o^cr Ins face lie 
Tcbised, and stooel confronung Ins raindercrs uith the Ihhlc in Ins hand 
*• 1 can loolv >ou in the face/’ he said , “ I ha\e done nollung of which I 
nerd be aslnnicd l>iil how will \oit look m tint daj when jou shall be 
judged bj what is wantlcn in tins book*’* lie fell dead, and was buned ni 
the moor^ 

On the mme day two women, Margaret Maclachlan and Margaret "W il 
son, the former an agetl widow, the lattei a maiden of eighteen, sufTcretl 
death for tlieir teliguiu m IV igtonshire *1 hej w ere offered their hi cs if tlici 
would consent to abjure the cause of the insurgent Coienanlei', and to at 
lend the Lpiscojial wordiiji lhc> refusal and the} were sentenced to he 
drottiiCfJ fhej were cimcel to a sjiot winch the Solway oicrflows twice .a 
da\, and were fasicn«l to stakes fixed in the sand, between high and low 
W~tcr mark 1 lie eldei sufferer was placed near to the ad\ ancmg flood, in 
the hope tint her knt ngoiiKs» might Icmfs tlicjounger into submission 
The Sight was dreadful Hut the courage of the sums or was sustained Iw 
an eiuiuisi-esm as lofij as an) that is recorded in nnrtjrologs She saw the 
sea draw ncaieraiid nearer, but gaec no sign of alarm She prased and 
srngserscs of psalms (ill the waics choked liei \oicc After she had lasted 
the bittcnie-iS of oeath, she was, b> a cruel meres, unhouiid and restored to 
life Wlun she came to hcr-clf, jutjiiig friends and nciglilmms imjdorctl 
hcrtoyield “ Dear Margaret, tmlj «-aj, God save the King Tlicpoor 

? irl, true to her stem thcologs, gasped out, “ Maj God save him, tf it be 
rod’s will**' Her friends crowded round the presiding officer. "She 
lias said it , indcenl, sir, she has said it “ Will she take the abjuration?” 
he deimmlctl "Never *" she exclaimed " I am Chiisl’s let me go*” 
And the waters closctl over her for the last tune + 

'I bus was .Scotland govcnicvl b) that jinuccwhom ignorant men have 
rcjin^cnled as a friend of religious Iibcrtv, whon misfortune it w rs to be 
too wis> and loo good for the age in whieh he lived Nav, even those laws 
V, Inch authorised Turn to goveni thus were 111 lus judgment re prehciistbl) 
lenient M'hilc his offieers were committing the murders winch have just 
been relalea], he was urging the Seartiish J'-irliamcnt to pass a new Vet 
compared with which all fonucr Acts might he called meretful 
In J tigland lus aulhontj, though great, was circumscribed bj micicnl 
and noble laws wlucli even ihe 1 ones would not jialicnllj have seen him 
Infnngc Here he could not liurrv Dissenters before niihiar) tribunals, ot 
enjoj at Council the luxury of sremg them swoon m the hoots IIcic he 
could not drown young girls for refusing to take the abjunlioii, or shoot 
poor comilrvmen foi doubting whether he was one of the elect Yet even 
111 Lngland h^ continued to jiroreailc the Puritans as far ns lus power ex- 
tended, till events which will hereafter be rclatcil induced him to form the 
design of uniting Punians and Pajnsts in a coalition for the luinuliatiun and 
sjioliatiou of tlic lestablished Church 
One sect of Protestant Dissenters uidccd he, even at tins caily period of 
Ills reign, regarded w uli*somc tendcniess, the bodicty of I nends rc^iin, or 
Jlispartiahly for that singular fntcmity cannot be aliributcd to 
religious syinjnlhy , for, of all who acknowledge the divinc‘ mis Qiuktis 
Sion of Jesus, the Koniaii Cithohc and the Quaker differ most widely It 
* Wodwi ill IS C. Cloud of Wiincsses 

1 ILid 'llie cpi ipti of Mirewet Wi'son, in Uie cliurcliy ard xt tVigton, is pnnu d m 
the Appendix to the Clou t of XVitncsses 

*• Murilcieit f< t ovmlrjt CIuM supreme 
Krill or till Cliorcli nnd no mofe emne, 
liul her not omlm J reUcf 
Anil not itliJittinL I re lijtcri 
wailiin the sc » wit lo 1 f tiVe 
She sulVrcit for Christ Jesus sate" 
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imy seem inradoxical to siy Hut this \cry circumsitancc ccinslitutod a tic 
between Ibc K6mm Cntboln. nnd the Quaber, yet such \\a3 rcillj the 
case For tliey detiitcd in opposite directions so fir from ivlnt the great 
body of the intion icganled as nght^ tint even liberal men gcncrall> 
considered them both as lying beyond the pale of the laigest tokra 
tion “1 hiia the tw 0 extreme sects, precisely because they were extreme 
seels, had a common interest distinct from the interest of the intermediate 
sects '1 he Quaken were also guiltless of all offence agamstjamtsond his 
house They had not been m csjstcncc as a community till the w nr beta ecu 
hiS father and the Long Parliament vv as drawing tow ards a close They had 
been cruelly pei-scailtd by some of the rev olutionary gov emmenUs 1 Jicy had, 
since the Rcstotation, m spite of much ill usage, submitted tlicmsdv cs meekly 
to the royal antliontj For they had, though reasoning on picmiscs which 
the Anglican divines regarded as heterodox, arrived, like the Anglican 
div mes, at the conclusion, that no excess of tvronny on Oic part of a pnnee can 
yiislify active resistance on the part of a subject No libel on the govern 
incut had ev or been traced to a Quaker * In no conspiracy against the 
government had a Quaker been implicated Tlic society had not joined in 
tile clamour for the Exclusion Bill, and had solemnly condemned the Rye 
1 louse plot as a hellish design, and a work of the devil + Indeed, the 
Friends then look very little part m civil contentions for they were not, as 
now', congregated m laoje low ns, but vvcregcncrally engaged m agnciiUure, a 
pursuit from winch thev hav c been graduallv dnv cn by the v cxntions boi)se 
quent on their strange scruple about pavinj; titlie They were Ihctcfoic far 
ictnovcd from tlic scene of political stnic lliigr also, even in domestic 
privacy, avoided on principle all political conversallon For such con 
versalion was, in tlieir opinion, unfavourable to tbeir spirituality of mnid, 
nnd tended to disturb tnc austere composure of then deportment i he 
V early meetings of that age repeatedly admonisbed the brethren not to hold 
distonrsc touching affairs of state $ Even willim the memory of persons 
now living those grave elders who retained the habits of an earlier genera 
tion systematically discouraged such avorldly talk § It was natural that 
James should make a wide distinction between lhase harmless people and 
those fierce and restless seels vvhidi considered resistance to tyranny as a 
Christian diilyi^vvhichhnd, in Germany, France, and Holland, made avar on 
legitimate princes, and which had, dunng four generations, home penihar 
cnmitv to the House of Stuart 

It happened, moreover, that it was possible to grant laigc relief to the 
Roman Calliohcand to the Quaker without initiating the suffenngs of tin. 
I’unlan sects AJawwasin force which imposed severe penalties on cvciy 
person who ufiised to take the oath of supremacy when required to do so 
Tins law did not effect Presbyterians, Independents, or Baptists , for they 
were all ready to call God to avitncss that Uicy rmounced all spiritual 
connection with foreign prelates and potentates But the Roman Catholic 
would not svv ear that the Pope had no jurisdiction in England and the 
Quaker, would not swear to anything On the otlicr hand, neither __tho 
Roman Catholic northo Quaker was touched by' the Five Mik Act, which, 
of all the laws in the Slalute Book,v^ perhaps the most annoying to the 
' Puritan Nonconformists II - 


" See the tetter to Kmg Charles II profiNcd to Barchy s Apologv 
t Sew cl s Histoo of ‘'>e Quakers, book x 
i Minutes of Yearly Mc«ini!S, 1689,1690 
J Clarkson on Quakerism Peculiar Customs, chapter \ 

I After this passage was,w ntlcn, 1 found, in the Bntish Museum, a manuscript (Ilarl 

MS «o6) entitled, ‘An Account of the Seizures STOiicstrations, peat Spoil and Havock 

made upon the estates of the several Protestant Dissent^ called Quak^ upon I ro 
sccutionofold Statutes made against Papist and Popish Recusants I he manusi.ni>t 
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T 1 ct*' r^CTi l.iC 1 poivcifiO »-xn<l 7 :n!f>i,snd\ocnl<.nt cottrt Though, ns 
n cJns.’:, ‘hey mi'^cd httSc wi'h the ^^orM, nnd ‘•huivncd politics ns v ffima 
a puistul d-’tigi.ro is to ihtir sp« iitsnl mlcrcsts, one of tlicm, miUlIj * '•‘'i 
ill'll igwi^hed llrtMTi Uic res* In stnUna nnd fortnne. In co in the higlitst tiirlts, 
ruA 1 nA conslnnl access to tlie ro> nl car This m “s the celeumlcA William 

Penn Hi . f'thcr Ini hdA great n-'val C)cmim'‘T'A«, ln«l heen n Commis- 
sioner of the AAmi-ilii, InA sntc m IVrhnmcnt, hnd rcccncA the honour 
o'" Knighthood tind hnd iKtn tncoungctl to expect a, peerage J he son 
had heen lihcnih ctlucilttl, rnd hid hevi* designed foe the nrofts-uin of 
arms hut Ird, nlilc still young, injautd his pro quiets, and tlLsgiistcd hts ( 
friuidsh) join ng nhnt \-v then gciicmlly consukrerl asn gnnjr of cnr\ 
heretics tie had been sent somclmics to the 'lower, and sometimes to 
hTcngatc He h-’d l'e«.n tried at the Old Ballc\ for prcachin^ln dcinnceof the 
Ifti ' Af*er a. time, ‘lov eicr, he had been recouped to his famil) nnd had 
snccceded in obtaining s’. eh ponerful nrolcction that, while all tin. gaols of 
Cnghnd were dlkdwndi his iMclhrcn hew's ocnmllcd, during man\ scars, 
to profc'S hu op’mons v. ithout molestation I owanl the dose of tiic late 
reign, he n-'d obtained in 'atisfact on of tm old debt due to him from the 
erowii, Ihcgr-ntof aniromenee legion ui North Amenta Jn tins imct,thcn 
j'eoplc'l onk In Indian Imnlcrs, he had invited Ins pcr-ccntcel fnends to «cUlc 
Ills colom was stul m its mfanev when lames mounted the throne 

Uclw cen James and Pci'n there lird Unig been a familiar acquamlancc '1 he 
Q taliir not btcan.e a courtier, ami almost a favourite He v as cveri tiny 
«ammt,ne<l from the ga’lciy into the cSo-ct, ami sometmics had long atidieuccs 
while peers were I cpt w aiting m the antt“chamhers It v^as no sed abroad 
that he ha I inO"o real jiower to help and hurt tlian many nobles wlio filled 
lughofiites ITcw'vs.sexjn uirroindcd bs flaUerets nnd supplnnts Ihs 
bouse rt Kensington was sometimes thronged, at liislioui of usi'ig, hj more 
tlrn two I'lindnS suitors * He pud dear, however, for this Miemmg pros 
{jcritv Lven lus own seel looked coldly on linn, nnd requited his services 
witli obloquy He was louuly acaiiwl ol King i Papist, iT’yja lesuit 
*^01110 aF.mi that Kc bad Ken cduvated at St Oircrs, nnd oll'crv, that he 
had been ordained at Rome 'I hc.e caliunmcs, indeed, eould find cicdit only 
witli the undi'ceiniiig muUilUvk' but with these calummcs were niiiiglcd 
accuirlions much Ijctter fovndtd 

To speak tlw whole truth concerning Penn is a tnsk which rcqnuessoiac 
cfmrpgc , for he i' i-(hcr a mythical than a historical ptnon Rival nations 
and hostile «ccishav c agreed in canom-inghu i England is proud of lus name 
A great cominonweaUh l evoud the Atlantic regards h m with a rcvcieiicc 
simihr to that which the Athenians fell for Hicstus, and the Romans for 
Qumnvs Uic rC'pectnbk society of wl ich he was a member honouis 
him as an apo,llc B/ piout men of other pcrsiixsions, he is generally le 
gardetl •’s a bnght p-iMern of CUnstian virtue Jlcanwhilo ndnm-ci's of i 
V cry dificrent "oi t hav c sounded hispraiscs The Trench philosophers of the 
eighteenth century mtdoueil v’-hat lliCy ri^rded a- his superstitious fancies 
in consideration cf his Contempt forpnests, mid of lus cosmopolitan U iic 
voknee, imp'rlioHy extended to all races niid to rll creeds llis name 


» mart 0.1 ashieinr bcloaced lo Jatn'- and appears to have been ewen by 1 Kcmifi 
i ^ ‘^‘rcnn.ta, ce aiipeiis lo S 

« pSm\ , .’Til * 'S lowards die Qnaters. 

vnanil ihm.ih ‘0 '' and levcw at Kcawnntai' arv. dewnbed with ercat 
m vrrj tnd I>> Gerard Lrocsir "Sumebat," be <ays, • ttx 

'•'W Jio-anim pUmiini hi quo dc vania rebus em Penno 
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Ins thus become, thioughout ill CHiiised countries, a sjnonymc for probity 
and philanthropy - ^ 

Nor IS this high leputition altogether unmerited Penn as without doubt 
a man of eminent virtues He had a strong sense of religious duly and a 
fervent desire to promote the happiness of mankind ^ one 01 two points 
of high importance he had notions more correct than were, m^'liis day, com 
mon even among men of enlarged minds , and as the propnetor and legislator 
of a province which, being almost unmhabited when it came into his posses 
Sion, afforded a clear field for moral experiments, he had the rare good fortune 
^ of being able to carry his theories into practice without any compromise, and 
yet without any shock to existing institutions He will always be mentioned 
with honour as a founder of a colony, who did not, in his dealing^ with a 
savage people, abuse the strength derived from civilisation, and as a law- 
giver who, in an age of persecution, made religious liberty the comer stone 
of a polity Blit his uiitings and his life fuinish abundant proofs tint he 
IMS not a man of strong sense He had no skill in leading the characters 
of others His confidence in persons less virtuous than himself led him into 
gieat errors and misfortunes His enthusiasm for one great jinnciple some , ’ 
times impelled him to violate other great principles uhicli he ought toliaic 
held sacred Nor was his rectitude altogether proof against the temptation' 
to 11111011 it was exposed 111 that splendid and polite, but deeply corrupted 
society, mill whidi he now mingled The whole court ivas in a ferment 
w ilh intrigues of gallantry and intrigues of ambition The traffic in hon- 
ours, pilaces, and pardons was incessant It w as natural that a man who 
was daily seen at the palace, and who was known to have flee access to 
majesty, should be frequently importuned to use Ins influence foi purposes 
winch a rigid morality must condemn The integnty of Penn liad stood 
film against obloquy and persecution But now, attacked by royal smiles, 
by female blandishments, by the msmuating eloquence and delicate flattery 
of veteran diplomatists and courtieis, his resolution began to give pay 
Titles and phrases against which he had often borne his testimony dropped 
occasionally from'his lips and his pen It would be well if he had been 
guilty of nothing worse than such compliances with the fashions of the 
w Olid Unhappily it cannot be concealed that he bore a chief part in some 
transactions condemned, not merely by the rigid code of the society to 
which he belonged, but by the general sense of all honest men ^Ile aftei- 
wards solemnly protested that his hands were pure from illicit gam, and 
that he had never received any gratuity from those whom he had obliged, - 
though he might easily, while his influence at couit lasted, have made a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds * To this assertion full credit is due 
But bribes may be oflered to vanity as well as to cupidity, and it is impos 
sible to deny that Penn was cajoled into bearing a part in some unjustifiable 
transactions of which others enjoyed the profits 
The first use which he made of his credit was highly commendable ' He 
recuiiar strougly represented the sufferings of his brethien to the new king, 
^homi to pleasure that it was possible to grant indulgence to 

komin these quiet sectaries and to the Roman Catholics, w itliout show 
andQij? Similar favour to other dasscs which were then undei persecii- 
kets. tion A list was framed of prisoners against whom proceedings 
had been instituted for not taking the oaths,_or for not going to church, 
and of whose loyalty certificates had been produced to the government 
These persons were discharged, and orders were given that no similar pro 
ceeding should be instituted till the royal pleasure should be further signified 


> 


* “ Tv Bnlj ihousand into niv pocket , and a Ivmdred thouslnd into ipy provii cc 
Pern's Lclicr to Popple * 
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In this way about fifteen liuiidred Qiiakeis, and a still greater numbci of 
Roman Catholics, regained their liberty'*’ 

And now the time had arrived ulicn the liughsh Parliament n as to meet 

I he meraben. of the House of Commons who had repaired to the capital 
weieso numerous that there Mas niiicli doubt -uhether their chamber, as it 
Mas then fitted up. Mould afford sufficient accommodation for them 1 hey 
cmplojed the dajs> uliich immediately preceded the opening of the session 
m talking 01 cr public affairs with each other and Milh the agents of the 
goicinmcnt A great meeting of the lojal party mts held at the rountam 
laicrii in the Strand, and Roger Liralrange, Mho had recently been 
knighted by the King, and icturned toPailnmentb^ the city of Winchester, 
took a leading part m their consultations + 

It soon appeared that a large portion of the Commons had \icms mIiicIi 
did not altogether agree Milh those of tlie Court The Tory countiy gtn 
tlemcn Merc, Milh scaicelyonce\ccplion, desirous to maintain the lest Act 
and the Habeas Corpus Act , and some among them talked of aoling the 
rciemic only fora term of jears But thej Mere pcrfcctlj ready to enact 
SCI ere law s against the Whigs, and m ould gladly has e seen nil the supporters 
of the Exclusion Bill made incapable of holding office The King, on the 
other hand, desired to obtain from the Parliament a rcicniiefor life, the 
admission of Roman Catholics to office, and the repeal of the Habeas Cor 
pus Act On these three objects his heart was set , and he was by no means 
disposed to accept as a substitute for them a penal law against L' clnsionists 
Such a law, indeed, would base been positnclj unpleasingto him, fur one 
class of ENclusionists stood high in liis fasour, that class of whidi Sunder- ^ 
land was the rcprcsentalue, that class Mlneh had joined the ^YlngS in 
the dajs of the plot, merely because the \Mngs mcic predominant, and 
M hieli had changed M ith the change of fortune James justlj regarded these 
renegades as the most «erviceablc tools that he could cmplo} It was not 
from the sloullicarled Casahers, who liad been true to him mhisadscrsiiy, 
that ho could e' pect abject and unscnipulous obedience in Ins prospentj 
Tlie men who, impelled, not by real for Idicrly or for leligion, but nicrel> 
by selfish cupidity and scifidi fear, Ind assisted to oppress him when be m os 
weak, were the aer> men who, impelled b> the same cupidity and the samd 
fear, would assist him to oppress his people now that he was strong S. 
Ihougli Miidictisc, he was not indiscnminatcly sindictisc Kot a single 
instance can be mentioned in which he showed a gcncious compassion 
to those who had opposed him honestly and on public grounds But he 
frcqucnlls spared and promoted those whom some sile motive had induced 
to injure him Tor that meanness which marked them out os fit imjile 
menls of tyranny was so precious in his estimation that he legarded it with 
some indulgence even when it was exhibited at his own expense 

^ Ihc Kings wishes were communicated through several channels to the 
Tory members of the Lower House The majority was easily pcisuaded 
to forego all thoughts of a penal law against the Exclusionists, and to con- 
scnl that His Majesty should have the revenue for life But about the 

* Tticve orders, signed 'bv Sunderland, will be found in Sewel’s History Ihcy bear 
due April i8, 1685 They arc wntten in a style singuhrlj obscure and intricate but I 
tliinbtliatl have exhibited the meaning corrcctlj I have not been able to find am 
proof that any person, not a Roman Catholic or a Quaber, rcgiined his freedom under 
these orders bee bTeal's Ilistorv of the Puritans, vol 11 clnp 11 Gerard Croose, hb 

II Creese estimates the number of Quakers liberated at fourteen hundred and sixty 

tl5anllon,jf^^-i6S3 Observator, Maj ay, 1685 SirJ Rcresby’s Memoirs 

t Lc IIS wrote to Ban'Ion about thi- class of Exclusionists os follows* "I ’intdrCt qii ils 
auroiit a cfiMer celfc taebo par des services considerables Ics porten, scion toiites Jes 
apparcnccs, a le servirphis ntilcmcnt qiiernc pourroiCnt faire ceux out ont touiours ele 
les p’us attach, s h sa personne " May li, 1C85 * wiyiiun. eie 
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Test Act and the Habeas Corpus Act the emissaucs of lie court could 
obtain no satisfactory assurances * 

On the nineteentli of May the session u as opened The benches of Hie 
Mcctins Commons presented a singular sijectacle That gieat party, n hich, 
Fnrf«'» Parliaments, had been predominant, had liow 

pafliainent dwindled to a pitiable minority, and n as indeed little more than a 
fifteenth part of the House Of the five hundred and thii teen knights and bur 
gesses, only a hundred and thirty five had ever sate in that place before It is 
evident that a body oftnen so rawandancapcnenced must have been, in some 
important qualities, far below the average of bur representativ e assemblies + 

Ihe management of Oie House was confided by James to two peers of the 
kingdom of Scotland One of them, Charles Middleton, Earl of Middleton, 
after holding high office at Edinburgh, had, shortly before the dcatli of the 
late Kihg, been sworn of the English Privy Council, and appointed one of 
the Secretaries of State With him was joined Richaid Graham, Viscount 
Preston, who had long held the post of Envoy at Versailles 

The first business of the Commons was to elect a ' Speaker \\ lio 
Trevor Should be the man, was a question winch had been much debated 
ciiosm in the Cabinet Guildford had iccommendcd Sir Thomas Mcies, 
spea cr himself, ranked among the liimmers Jeffrej’s, who 

missed no opportunity of crossing the Lord Keepei, had pressed the claims 
of Sir John Tievor Ticvorhad been bred half a pettifogger and half a 
gambler, had brought to political life sentiments and pnnciples woithyof 
both his callings, had become a parasite of the Chief Justice, and could, on 
occasion, imitate, not unsuccessfully, the vitiipemtive stjle pf Ins patron 
The million of Jeffreys was, as might have been expected, preferred by 
James, w as proposed by Middleton, and was chosen without opposition t 

Thus Tar all went smoothly But an adversary of no common piowess 
aiatactcr watclimg his time This was Edward Seymour of Berry 
ofUey Pomeroy Castle, member for the city of Exeter Sejmour's birth 
inour level with the noblest subjects in Europe Ho was 

the nght^ lieir male of the body of that Duke of Somerset who had been 
brother hi law of King Henry the Eighth, and protcctoi of the realm of 
England In tlie limitation of the dukedom of Somerset, the elder son of 
the Protector had been postponed to the younger son From the younger 
son the Dukes of Somerset were descended From the elder son was at 
scended the family which dwelt at Berry Pomtroj Seymour’s fortune w as 
large, and his influence in the west of England extensive Nor was the 
importance derived from descent and wealfli the only importance which be 
longed to him He w as one of the most skilful debaters and men of business 
in the kingdom He had sate many years m the House of Commons, had 
smdied all its rules and usages, and thoroughly understood its peculiar 
temper He had been elected Spcakei in the late reign under cncum 
Stances 'which made that distinction peculiarly honourable Dunng several 
generations none but lawyers had been called to tlie chair , and he was the 
first country gentleman whose abilities and acquirements enabled him to 
break that long prescription He had subsequently held high pohticaU 
office, and had sate in the cabinet But his haughty and unaccommodating 
temper had given so much disgust that he had been forced to retire< He 
was a Tory and a Churchman he had strenuously opposed the Exclusion 
Bill he had been persecuted by the tVhigs m the day of their prospenty , 
and he could therefore safely venture to hold language for which anv person 
suspected of republicanism would have been sent to the lower He had 

t ^ 

*l!vnl1on Maj >|^ iCE, S r John Rtresby’s Memoirs 
t Dumet, 1 6a6 1 veljn's Dnn, Mvy ea 1685 
t Jtojicr North’s Life of Guildford, siS Bramston’s ^rcmuirs. 
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long been at the head of a strong pit Ii.uncutary connection, w Inch m as called 
the Western Alli'ince, and whali included nianj gentlemen of Dc\onshirc, 
Soniersetshiie, and Cornu all* - 

In e\cr> House of Commons, a memhet* w ho unites eloquence, Knowledge, 
and InbiUi of business, to opulence and illustiioiis descent, must be highly 
considered But m n House of Commons from which m'lny'of the most 
eminent orators and parliamentary tacticians of the age were e\cliided, and 
■which was crowded with people who had never heard a debate, the influence 
of siidi a man was peculiarly formidaljlc Weight of nioml character was 
indeed wanting to Edward Seymour He was licentious, profane, corrupt, 
too proud to bchaie witli common politeness, yet not too proud to pocket 
illicit gam But he was so useful an ally, and so mischieioiis an cnenw, 
that he w os frequently courted even by those who most detested him f 

He was now in bad humour with the gO\cmmcnt His interest had been 
weakened m some places by the remodelling of the W'eslcm boroughs his 
yindc had been wounded by the elcsntion of Trevor to the clnii , and he 
took an caily' opportunity of rev ciiging himself 

On the twciitv-sccoiid of May* the Lonimons w ere summoned to the hai 
of the Lords j and the King, sealed on his throne, made a speech Tin. Km,, » 
to both Houses He declared himself resolved to maintain the tUcmriin 
established government in Chinch and Slate But he weakened menc 
tlic effect of this declaration by addressing an cvtraordinary admonition to 
the Commons He was nppichcnsivc, he «aid, that they might be nicliiicd 
to dole out money to him, from time to time, in the hope lint llicy should 
thus foicc him to call them frequently logctlici But he must wain them 
that he was not to Ixj so dealt with, and llial, if they wished him to meet 
them often, they must use him vv ell As it w os ev idcnt that w ithoul money 
the gov emmciit could not bo earned on, tlicsc expressions plainly implied 
that, if they did not give him as much monev os he wished, he would take 
,it Strange to say, this harangue was received with loud chccre by the 
Toi-y gentlemen at llio bar Such acclamations wcic then usual It Ins 
now Ijecn, during many y cars, the giive and decorous usage of Pailnniciits 
to hear, 111 respectful silence, all expressions, acceptable 01 unacceptable, 
which are vittcicd flora the throne 1 


It was then the aistom tint, after the King had concisely explained Ins 
reasons for calling Parliament together, the minister who held llic Great 
Seal should, at more length, explain to the Houses the state of public 
affairs Guildford, m imitation of bis prcdcccssoi's, Clarendon, Bridge- 
man, Shaftesbury, and Notlinglnm, had prepared an elaborate oration, 
but found, to hiS great mortification, llial his services were not wanted § 
As soon as the Commons had relumed to then own chamber, it was pio 
posed that they should resolve themselves into a Committee, for Dcinidn 
the purpose of settling a revenue on the King Uic commons 

Hicn Seymour slootl up IIow he stood, looking like what he was, 
the chief of a dissolute and high spintcvl gcnli-y', watli the artificial ring- 
lets clustering m fashionable profusion round his shouldeis, speech or 
and a mingled expression of voluptuousness and disdain m his s*-! 
eye and on his Iip, the likenesses of him which still remain enable us to 
imagine. It was not, the haughty Cavalier said, his wish lint the Pailn- 
inent should withhold from the Ci own the means of carrying oil the goveni- 
ment, But Was there indeed a Parliament ? Were there not on tlie benches 


many men who had, as all the woild knew, no right to sit thcie, many men 
* Norlh’s Life of Gutldfordi aaS , Ne«s from Westminster 

t biiniet, I 382 Letter from Lord Conway to Sir George Rawdon, Dec s?. 1677. in 
tnc K^wdon Pipers 

» T »<>8s I Evclyn'b Diary, May a., iCSs 

J North’s Life Of Guildford, 256 , 3 > 3 
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whose elections were timUd by corniption, many men forced by mtimida 
tion on reluctant voters, and many men returned by corporations uhich had 
no legal existence? Had not constituent bodies been remodelled, in dcfi 
ance of loyal charters and of immemorial prcscnption ? Had not returning 
officers been everyai here the iinscrupuloiis agents of the Court ? Seeing that 
the aery principle of representation had been thus systematically attacked, 
he knew not how to call the throng of gentkmen aahich he saav around linn 
by the honourable name of a House of Commons Tet never was llicre a 
time when it more concerned the public weal that the character Of Parha 
inent should stand high Gicat uaiif^ra impended over the ecclesiastical 
and ciail constitution pf the realm It was matter of aulgar notoriety, it 
was matter which required no proof, that the Test Act, the rampart of rch 
gion, and the Habeas Corpus Act, the rampart of liberty, wu:c marked out 
tor destruction “ Before aie proceed to legislate on questions so momen- 
tous, let us at least ascertain avhethcr we really' are a legislature Let 0111 
first proceeding be to inquire into the manner m aahich the elections haic 
been conducted And Ictus look to it that the inquiry be impartial Foi, 
if the nation shall find thatnorcdiess is to be obtained by peaceful methods, 
wemav perhaps ere long suffer the justice which we refuse to do” He con 
eluded by moving tint, before any supply was granted, the House would 
take into consideration petitions against returns, and that no member whose 
light to sit was disputed should be allowed to aotc 

Not a dicer was heard Not a member sentured to second the motion 
Indeed, Seymour had md much that no other man could ha\c said iVith 
impunity Ihc proposition fell to the ground, and was not eacn entered on 
the journals But a mighty effect had been produced Banllon informed 
his master that many who had not dared to applaud that remarkable speech 
had cordially approved of it, that it was the universal subject of convetsa- 
lion throughout London, and that the impression made on the public mind 
seemed likely to be durable • 

TheRoenue i lic Commoiis w cnt into committee witliout delay, and Voted 
»o «i to the King, for life, the whole revenue enjoyed by his brother t 

The zealous churchmen who formed the majonty of the House seem 
to have been of opinion that the promptitude with which they had met 
Trocceci "'sh of James, touching tlie revenue, entitled them to expect 
mss or the some concession on his part They said that much had been done 
concorm^ to gratify him, and that they must now do something to gratifv the 
rdeton nation The House, therefoic, resolved itself into a Grand Coni- 
iniltee of Religion, in order to consider the best means of providing for the se- 
CTirity of the ecclesiastical establishment In that Committee tw o resolutions 
weie unanimously adopted The first expressed fervent attachment to the 
Church of England The second called on the King to put in execution 
the penal laws against all persons who were not members of that Cliuich + 

The NVhigs would doubtless have wished to see the Protestant disscnteis 
tolerated , and the Roman Catholics alone persecuted But the AVliigs w ere 
a small and a disheartened minonty They tlierHore kept theniselv es as 
much as possible out of sight, dropped then party name, abstained from 
obliuding their peculiar opinions on a hostile audience, and steadily sup- 
ported every proposition tending to disturb the harmony which as yet sub 
sisted between the -Parliament and the Court 

When the proceedings of the Committee of Religion were known at 

* bumet, e 639 Evelyn’s Enry, May ss, 1685 , Banllon, and 1685 

The silence of the journals perplexed Me Fox but it is explained by the circumstance 
that Sry mour s motion was not seconded 

1 - Journals, May 22, Stat Jac II 1 i 

t Ibid , May 26, 27 Sir J Reresby's Memoirs '• ' 
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■Whitehall, the Kuig’s anger was great Nor can we jusll} blame him for 
resenting the comUict of the 1 ones If they were disposed to reqiine the 
rigorous execution of the penal code, they clcai ly ought to have supported tlic 
rxcliision Bill For to place a Papist on the throne, and then to insist on 
his persecuting to the death the teachers of that faith on w Inch alone, on 
his principles, saUation could he found, was monstrous In mitigating by 
a lenient administration the sexerity of the bloody laws of lilizabeth, tlie 
King A lolated no constitutional principle He only exerted a pow er xvhich 
has always bclongerl to the crown Nay, he only did wdiat was aftcniaids 
done by a succession of soxereigns zealous for Protestantism, by Williain, 
by Anne, and bv the princes of the House of Bninswick Had hesudered 
Roman Catholic pnests, w hose hx cs he could sax c xx ithout infringing anv law, 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartcicd, for dischai^ing xxhat he considered as 
their first duty, he would haxc drawat on himself the hatred and contempt 
cxen of those to xxliose prejudices he had made «o shameful a concession , 
and, had he contented himself with gi anting to the members of his own 
Church a piactical toleration by a laige exercise of his unquestioned plcio 
galixcof mercy, posterity xxoiild haxc unanimously ajiplaiided him 
'1 he Coinmoni probably felt on reflection that they had acted absurdly 
They xxere also disturbed by learning that the King, to whom they looked up 
xx ith superstitious rex crcnce, xx as greatly prox oked I hey made haste, tlicie 
fore, to atone for their offence In the House, they unammoiisly rexersed 
the decision xxlnth, in the Committee, they had unanimously adopted, and 
passed a resolution importing that thex relied xxilh cntiie confidence on IIis 
xfajestx’s gracious pioniise to protect that religion xx Inch xxas dearer to 
ihcin than life itself ♦ 

Iliree days later the King luforinetl the House that Ins brotliei had left 
some debts, and that the stores of the nax y and 01 dnance w ere nearly AUiiitionai 
exhausted It xxas promptly resolxcd that new taxes should be im» 
posed The person on whom dexolxcd the task of dexisi'ng ways 
and means xxas Sir Dudley’ North, younger brothci of the Lord Keej ei 
Dudley North xx as one of the ablest men of his time He had early sir nmiiey 
m life been sent to the Lexauit, and had there been long engaged in t'onii 
mercantile pursuits Most mcnxxould, in such asiluation, haxeallowcd then 
faculties to rust. For at Smy ma and Constantinople there xx ere foxx books and 
fexx intelligent companions But the young factor had one of those x igoious 
understandings which are independent of extcinal aids In his solitude he 
meditated deeply on the philosophy of trade, and thought out by degrees a 
complete and admirable theory , substantially the same xx itli that xx Inch, a cen- 
tury later, xxas expounded by Adam Smith Aficr an exile of many years, 
Dudley Noi Ih returned to England w iih a large foi tunc, and commenced busi 
ness as a 1 iirkey merchant m the City of London I Iis profound knowledge, 
both speciilatix c and practical, of commercial matters, and the perspicuity and 
lix’clinesswith xxliich he explained hisxiexxs, speedily intioduccd him to the 
notice of statesincn The gox cnimciit found in him at once an (.nliglitcned ad- 
X iser and an uiiscnipulous slax'c 1 ' or xx ith his rare mental endoxx niciits xx ei c 
joined lax principles and an unfcchiig heart When the Tory reaction xx'as 111 
lull piogiess, he had consented to be made Sheriff foi the express puiqiGse of 
assisting the vengeance of the Couit Ills juiics had ncxei failed to find 
xerdictsof Guilty , and, on a day of judicial butchery, carts, loaded with the 
leg-, and arms of quartered Whigs, xx ere, to the gi eat discomposure of Ins lady , 
drixen to his fine house in Basinghall Street for ordctt His scnices had 
been lexxarded xvitli the honour of knighthood^ with an Alderman’s gown, 
and xvith the office of Commissioner of the Customs He had been bi ought 

into Pailitiment for B'lnbiu’), 'ind| though i ncu member, '^vas the person 

'' * Commdns’ Joumalii, May 37, 1685 
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on whom, the LotJ Trcasmer clnefly relied for the conduct of rinincial 
business in the Louver House “ 

1 hough the Commons -iTOie unanimous in their resolution to giant a 
furthei supply to the Crown, theyucrebyno means agreed as to the sources 
Jromivhich that supply should be draum Itwasspeedilydetermined that put 
of the sumuhich was required should be rusedbylayingan additional impost, 
for a term of eight years, on wine nnd vinegar but something more than this 
Was jiccded Sei eral absurd schemes u ere suggested Many countiy gentle 
men were disposed to put a heavy tax on all new buddings in the capital 
Such a tax, it ivas hoped, aiould check the giowth of a city which had long 
been regarded wath jealousy and aversion by the rural aristocraiy Dudlej, 
North’s plan was that additional duties should be imposed,' for a term of eight 
j ears, on sugar and tobacco A great clamour was raised Colonial mei 
chants, grocers, sugar bakera and tobacconists, petitioned the House and 
' besieged the public offices The people of Bristol, who were deeply interested 
in the trade with Virginia and Jamaica, sent up a deputation w Inch was heard 
at the bar of the Commons Rochestei was for a moment staggered , but 
Noith’s ready wit and perfect laiow ledge of trade prevailed, both in the Tiea 
snry and in the Parliament, against all opposition 1 he old members w'ere 
amazed at seeing aTnan w’ho had not been a fortnight in the House,and w hose 
life had been chiefly passed in foreign countries, assume with confidence, and 
dischaige with ability, all the functions of a Chancellor of the Exchequer + 
His plan was adopted , and thus the Crown was in possession of a, clear 
income of about nineteen liundied tlioimnd pounds, derived from England 
alone Such an income was then more than sufficient for the support of 
Ihe government in time of peace 5: ' - 

riie Lords had, m the meantime, discussed several important questions 
taocced party had always been strong among the peers Itm* 

inzs of the cludcd the whole bench of Bishops, and had been reinforced, diir* 

’ mg the four years which had elaps^ since the last dissoluhon, by 

several fresh creations Of the new nobles, the most conspicuous were the 
Lord 1 leasurer Rochester, the Lord Keeper Guildford, the Lord Chief Jus 
ticc Jeffreys, the Lord Godolphm, and the Loid Churdnll, who, after his 
return from Versailles, had been made a baron of England 
»The peers early took into consideration the case of four members of then 
body w ho had been impeached in the late leign, but had never been brought 
to trial, and had, aftera long confinement, been admitted to bail by the Cono't 
of King’s Bench Three of the noblemen who were thus under rccognis'tnceb , 

were Roman Catholics The fourth w as a Protestant of great note" and influ- ’ 
ence, tlic Eaily of Danby Since he had fallen from power, and had been 
accused Of treason by the Commons, four Parliaments had been dissolved' 
but he had been neither acquitted nor condemned In 167$ the Lords had 
considered, w ith reference to Jus situation, the question w hefher an impeach 
mtnt was or w as not terminated by a dissolution They had resolv ed, aftei 

long debate and full examination of precedents, that the impendimeiit was 
stillpendmg That resolution theynowrrescinded A few Whig nobles pro- ' 

' tested against this step, but to little purpose The Commons silentlv acqm 
csccd in the decision of the Upper House Danby again took his scat among 
his peers, and became an active and powerful member of the Tory party § - 
1 he constitutional question on which the J^rds thus, in the short space of 
SIX years, pronounced two diametrically opposite decisiotis, dept during more 

* Jiogar Korlli's JLife of Sir Dudley Korth I >fe of I ord Guildford, 166 , Mr M'CuI- JF 
locu s I iteriture of Political Econon^' < - - » 

t life of Dudley North 176 I^msdale’s Memoira, Van Cuter-, June 168$ T 
} Cuminons Journals, March i, 16S9. I 

I Lirds’ Joumils, March 18, ip, *879, May sa, 16S5 j 
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than a cenluty, and w as al knglh revi\ cd bv the dissolution u Inch took place 
during the long trnl of Warren IThsUngs It -was then iiccesSiij to deter- 
mine ^\lletlle^ the rule hid donn m 1679, or the opposite rule laid down in 
rCSS 11 ns to be accounted tlie Ian of the land The point was long debated 
in both Houses, and the best legal nnd paihamentaij abilities n Inch an age 
pre eniinchtl) futile both in legal nnd in 'parliamentary ability could supply 
w ere employed in the discussion The lawj ers n ere not unequally dia idcd 
riiurlow, Kenyon, Scott, and Eiskinc maintained that the dissolution had 
put an end to the impeachment The contrary doctrine was held by Mans- 
f idd, Camden, Loughborough, and Grant But among those statesmen a\ ho 
grounded then arguments, not on precedents nnd technical analogies, but on 
deep and broad constitutional principles, there aras little difference of opinion 
Pitt and GrenviPe, as avcll as Burke and Fon, held that the impeachment 
a\ as still pending Botli Houses by great inajontics set aside the decision 
of 1685, and pionoiinccd the decision of 1679 to be in conformity with the 
Ian of Parhanicnt 

Of tlie national crimes which had been committed dunng the panic e\cited 
In the fictions of Oates, the most signal had been the judicial mur- niii for rc 
der of Stafford T he sentence of tliat unhappy nobleman a as non 
icg'iidcd by all imiiartial persons as unjust 1 he principal n itncss of snfford 

for tlie prosecution liad been comictcd of a senes of foul perjuries It nas 
jhc duty of the legislature, in such circumstances, to do justice to the memory' 
of a guiltless sufferer, and to efface an unmerited slam from a name long 
illustrious m our annals A bill for rcvcising the attainder of Stafford was 
passed by the Upjier House, in spite of the muimurs of a fewpeers who 
n ere unn ilhng to admit that they had shed innocent blood The Commons 
read the bill tw kc a\ itliout a diMsion, and ordered it to be committed But, 
on the day ajipoiuted for the committee, arrived ntns that a formidable re- 
bellion had biokcn out m tlie West of Fnglaiul It nas consequently neces 
sary to postpone much important business *1 he amends due to the memory 
of Staffoid nere deferred, as nas supposed, only for a short time But the 
inisgo'icmment of James in a few months completely turned the tide of 
public feeling During several generations the Roman Catholics n eie in no 
condition to demand reparation foi injustice, nnd necounted themselves happy 
if they u ere permitted to live umnolcsted in obscurity and silence At length, 
in die icign ofKing George the Fourth, more than a hundred and forlyyeais 
nftei the day on uhich tlie blood of Stafford was shed on Tonci Hill, tlie 
lardy expiation i\ as accomphslicd A law annulling the attainder and restor- 

ing the injured family to its ancient dignities was picsented to Paihament 
by the ministcn, of the crown, was cagcily welcomed by public men of all 
parlies, nnd i.as passed without one dissentient voice * 

It is 1101 / necessary that I should trace the oiigiii and progress of that rc 
hellion by which the dehbemlioiis of Uic Houses were suddenly interrupted 


CHAPTER V _ “ - 

Towauds the close of the reign of, Charles the Second, some Whigs who 
had been deeply implicated in the plot so fatal to their party, and whirre 
who knew themselves to he marked out for destruction, had<sought fjfe'con" 
an asylum in the Low Coiintnes - tinem 

' riiesc refugees were m general men of ficry,lemper nnd weak judgment 
Thrv were aFo under the infliiciice of that pecuhat illusion which ^seems to 
belong to then sUuatioiit A politician driven into banishment hy a hostile 

* Stai' £ e’eo IV c ijG ' ■ 
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fiction genehally sees the society iihich he Ins quitted through i filse me 
(hum Every object is distorted and discoloured by Ins regrets, Jus longings," 
^nd his resentments Every little discontent appeals to him to portend a 
revolution Every not is a rebellion He cannot be convinced that his 
countiy does not pine for him as much as he pines for his country He 
imagines that all Ins old associates, who still dwell at their homes and enjoj 
their estates, aie tormented by the same feelings nhich make life a burden 
to himself The longer his expatriation the greater docs this hallucination 
become Tlie lapse of time which cools the ardour of the friends whom he 
has left behind, inflames his Evety month his impatience to revisit his 
natne land increases, and every month his native land remembers and 
misses bun less This delusion becomes almost a madness when many 
exiles who suffer in the same cause herd togethei in a foieign country Their 
chief employment is to talk of what they once were, and of nhat thej mav 
yet be, to goad each other into animosity against the common enemy, to 
feed each other n ith extiavagant hopes of victoiy and levenge Tims they 
become tipe for enterprises which would at once be pronounced hopeless 
by any man whose passions had not deprived him of the power of calcu 
lating chances 

111 this mood Mere many of the outlaws who had a^embled on the Con* 
Their cor tinent The conespondence which they kept iipwath England 
cSiSm avas,jfor the most part, such as tended to excite their feelings and 
rneimd. to mislead their judgment Their information concerning the tem 
'per of the public mind was chiefly denved fiom the worst members of the 
Wing party, from men who were plotters and libellers by profession, who 
were pursued by the officers of justice, who wcrefoiced to skulk m disguise 
through back streets, and who sometimes lay hid for weeks together m cock 
lofts and cellar-, The statesmen who had formerly been the oiifaments of 
the Country Party, the statesmen who afterwards guided the councils of the 
Convention, would have given advice very different from that which was 
given by such men as John Wildman and Henry Danicrs 

Wildman had served forty years befoie m the parliamentary army, but 
had been more distinguished there as an agitator than as a soldier, and had 
early quitted the profession of arms foi pursuits better suited to his temper 
His hatred of monarchy had induced him to engage m a long senes of con- 
spiracies, first against the Protector, and then against the Stuaits. But 
w ith Wildman’s fanaticism w as joined a tender care for his ow n safety He 
had a wonderful skill in grazing the edge of treason No man understood 
bcttci how to instigate others to despeiate enterprises by words winch, 

" when repeated to a juia, might seem innocent, or, at woist, ambiguous 
Such was his cunning that, though always plotting, though alwavs known 
to be plotting, and though long malignantly watched by a undictiicgo* 
\crnmcnt, he eluded eveiy danger, and died m his bed, after haimg seen 
tw o generations of his accomplices die on the gallows Darners was a 
man of the same class, hotheaded, but fainthearted, constantli utged to the 
brink of danger by enthusiasm, and constantly stopped on that brink by 
cow ardicc He had considerable influence among a portion of the Baptists, - 

had waatten largely in defence of their peculiar opinions, and had draw n 
dow 11 on himself the severe censure of the most respectable Puritans by 
attempting to palliate the crimes of Matthias and John of Leyden It is 
probable that, had he possessed a little courage, be would base trodden m 
the footsteps of the wretches whom he defended He was^ at this time, 
concealing himself from the officers of justice , for \ arrants w eie out against 

* Chrendon's History of llic Rebellion, book w Rumcls 0 «n Tiniest i 546, fiss 
a\ ados and Iiclon s Narratives, Lansdovvne IIS use West's inrormalion 111 ihc Ap- 
pendix to Spral s True Account. 
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litm «>n ^tc<lUrtt of a grtsvlj uilumiuous paper of \\liicli flic goxcruntcnt I a«l 
tliscoxcrul linn to ]>t the author * 

It IS ta*j> to imagine Mint Kind of intelligence and counsel men, ruch as 
have hccti dcsciihul, were hltly to send to the oKthsi-s in flic «» 

Netherlands Of the gciicnl character of those oiilhvs an csti- * 

male ma) be formed from a fcM saiiipUs i ^ 

One of the most conspicuous among them vvas John A) lofic, a laM-j i.r 
conneclwl h) anmitv Milh the Ifydcs, and through the H)dcs, 

Milh James A) Ioffe had eatl) made himself rcmarl able b> offer- 
' inga Mliimsical nisuU to the govtmincnl At a time Mhen the asccndcocv 
of the court of Versailles had eacited general uneasiness he had cnntn\c<i 
to put a wooden shoe, the established t)pe, among the I nghdi, of rrcnch 
tjrannj, into the ehairof the House of Commons. He liad subseijueiitlj 
been eoiiecnicd tii the Whig plot , but there is no reason to believe that he 
Mias a party to the design ol assassinating the ro>al brothers Ifc wa* a 
man of jiarls and courage , but bis moral character did not stand high 
'Ihe Vuiitan divines vvliLspcictl that he was a careless ftallio or somi thing 
worse, and that, whatever zeal he nitght profess foi civil hliert), the baints 
would do Mcil to avoid all connection viitli linn f 

JvatluUiiel Wade was, like Avloffe, a hwvtr He had long resided at 
JJnsloI, and had been celcbnted m Ins own neighbourhood as a 
V eheiuenl republican At one time he bad formcil a ]irojtct of 
cnngiitmg to New Jersc), vihcre he expected lo find institutions better 
suited to his taste than those of 1 ngland 1 Its acliv itv m cle’clionecnng bad 
introduced him lo the notice of some W hig nobles J hev had cinplo) c<l 
I him profcssiMiallv, and bad, at length, admiuctl him to their most scact 
counsels lie had been dceplj concerned in the scheme of insurrection, ami 
had undeitaken lo luad a using m Ins own citv lie had also been pnrj to 
the more odtoiisplol against the lives of Cliailcs ainl James But he alw ays 
ilcclaied tli-U, though pnvj lo it, he had abhorred it, and had aitcmptcfl 
to dissuade his associates from cany mg their tlesign into effect 1 or a man 
bred to civil puivuUs, ade seems to have had, in an unuswl degree, that 
sort of ahihtv and that sou of iien’e which make a good soldier Unhappdj 
his pniicipUs nnd his. coungc proved to be not of sufiicicnt force to sup|iort 
him when the fight was over, and when, m a pnson, he had to choose 
liclwcen death and infimx ■* 
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VciydifTticnt was the c^arnclei of liicbnrd Rumbold 11c Indihdd i', 

1 ml) i(L *-o*nmission in Ciomwcll’s own regiment, Ind guarded the scalTold 
uim q before the Banqueting Ilonse on the dav of the great execution;, bad 

_fotigbt It Dunbar and Woiccstei, and bad always shown in the Ingbest 
dcgice the qualities W'hich distinguished tlfc inuncjble army in wbicli he ' 
solved, courage of die truest temper, fiery enthusiasm, both political and 
1 ebgious, and with tint enthusiasm, all the pow er'of self goi crnmeitt w bich is 
characlciistic of men trained in w cll disciplined camps to command and to 
-obej When the fepublican tioops weic disbanded, Riimbold became a 
inaltstei, and cairied on Ins trade near Hoddesdon, m tint building from 
which the Rj c House plot dern es its name It had been suggested, Uioitgli 
not absolutelj detei mined, in the confciehces of the most Moltnt and ini 
scrupulous of the malecontents, that armed men should be stationed in the 
•Rye House to' attach the Guards who were to escort Clniles and James fiom 
New market to London In these confucnces Rumbold had borne a part 
fiom winch lie would ha\c shrunk with horroi, if Ins^cleai understanding . 
liad not been osercloudcd, and his manly heart c'oiruplcd,' by paitv 
Sfiint * ' 

A moie important exile w os 1 ord Gic>, LonfGiey of Waik He had been _ 
a realous Excliisionist, had concurred m the design ofinsmiection, 

” and had been comniitted to the low ei, but had succeeded in mal 
mg Ins keepeis drunk, and m effecting his escape to the Continent ' His 
pailnmentary abilities w eregreat, and his manners pleasing bat Ins life had 
been sullied bj agieatdomesticciime llis wife was a daughter of the noble 
house of Beikeley Hei sister, the Lady Heniictia Bcikcley, w os allowed to ^ 
associate and conespond with him as with a brother by blood A fatal 
attachment sprang up Ihe high spirit and sliong passions of Lad> Hen- 
rietta broke tlnoughall leatraints of xiitiie anddecoium A_^ scandalous 
elopement disclosed to the whole kingdom the shame of two illiistnons 
families Grey and some of the agents who had served lum_m his amour 
were brought to tnal on a charge of conspiiacy A scene unparalleled in, 
oiir legal Instoiy w as exhibited in the Court of King’s Bench Thescdiicei 
appeared with dauntless fiont, accompanied bj Ins pamnoui Noi did the 
great Whig lords flinch from then friend’s side ei en in that exliemity Tliosc 
whom he had wiongcd stood o\ci against him, and wcie moved to trans ‘ 
ports of nge by the sight of him The old Earl of Beikelej poured foith 
reproaches and curses on the wietched Ilenuetta 7 1 he Countess ga\ e 
evidence broken by many sobs, and at length fell down ni a swoon The 
jury found a verdict of guilty When the court rose, Loid Berkeley called 
on all his fiiends to help him to seize his daiightei The paitisans of Grey 
rallied round hei Swords weie drawn on both sides a sknnnsh took 
place in Westminster Hall , and it was with difiiciilty that the Judges and 
tipstaves parted the Combatants In our lime such a tnal w ould be fatal 
to tlic character of a public man , but in tint age the standard of mor’litv 
among thtgreat was so low, and party spirit was so violent, tint Gte)' still 
continued to have considerable influence, though the Puritans, who formed 
a stiong section of the Whig paily, looked somewhat coldly on him +- 

One pait of the clniacter, or lathei, it may be of tiic fortune, ’’of Grey 
deseivcs notice It was , admitted that c\eiv where, except on the field Of '' 
Inltic, he showed a high degiee of coinage Moic linn once, in erabar 
insbing circumstances, when his life and hbcitj weic at stake, the digmtj 
of 1ns deportment and his perfect command of all his faculties cxtoited 
pi-aisefrom thoscwho neither loved faoTc^ilcemcd him But as a soldiei lit 

' Siinl a 1 rue \ci.ount and Appendia ‘ Proteedmgs as,auvsl Jtiimbold in tlie Collectinn 
ofStntc irid<s Jlurnct’s On n 1 imes, i 633 AppendiMO ro\<;Histor} No IV' 
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. incurred, less jn-rhapi. by liis fault tlnn by iniscbnnce, the degrading impu- 
itilion of personal cowardice 

tu tins icapect he differed widely from his fnend the Duke of Monmouth 
Ardent and ihtiepid on the field of battle, Monmouth was every- 
avhere else effeminate and irresolute 'i'he accident of his birth, - 
hib personal courage, and his superficial graces, had placed him m a post 
foi which he was altogether unfitted Afterw itnessing the rum of the party 
of which life had been tile nominal head, he had letired to Holland he 
Prince and Princess of Orarige had now' ceased to regaid him as a ii\al 
They rcceiicd him most_hospirably,'foi they hoped tliat, by tieating him 
with kindness, they should estabhsli a claim to the giatitude of his fatlier 
'Ihey knew that paternal affection was not yet weaned out, that letters and 
supplies of mohey still came secretly from M'hitehall to Monmouth’s re-- 
tieat, and that Chailes frowaied on those who sought to pay then court to 
him by speaking ill ofliis banished son I he Duke had been encouraged 
to expect that, m a aeiy shoit time, if he ga\e no new' cause of displeasure, 
he would be recalled to his native land, and restored t& all Ins high lionouii!. 
and commands Animated by such expectations, he had been the life of 
the Hague duniig the Jate wantei He had been the most conspicuous 
figure at a Succession of balls jn that splendid Orange Hall, whidi blazes on 
every side witli the most ostentatious colouring of Jordaens and Ilondt- 
horst * He had taught the Pnghsh country dance to the Dutch ladies, and 
had jn his turn learned fiom them to skate on the canals The Pnneess 
had accompanied him in his expeditions on the ice , and the figuie which 
she made there, poised on one leg, and clad ii) petticoats shorter than aie 
generally Worn bv ladies so stiictly decorous, had caused some wonder and 
mirth to the foreign ministers 1 he sullen gravity w Inch had becn'Charac 
, teristic of the Stadtholder’s court seemed to have vanished before the 
influence of the fasemahng Englishman Even the stem and pensive 
AYilhani relaxed into good humour when his bnlliant guest appealed + 

Monm6ulh meanwhile carefully avoided all that could give offence in the 
'tiuarter to which he looked foi protection He saw little of any Whigs, 
and nothing of those violent men who had been conccnied in the woist 
part of the 'Whig plot He was therefoie loudly accused, by his old asso-- 
ciates, of fickleness and ingratitude % 

By none of the exiles was this accusation iiiged with more vehemence 
and bitteiiiess than by Robert Feiguson, the Judas of Diyden’s 
great satire ^ Ferguson w as bv birth a Scot , but England had long “ » ' 
b^en Ins residence At the time of the Rcstomtion, indeed, he had held a 
livang m Kent He had been bred a Presby tenan , but the Presbv tenans 
had cast him out, and he had become an Independent He had beenniastei 
- of an academy which the Dissentei s had set up at Islington as ariv al to W cst- 
minster School and the Charter House , ahd he liad preached to laigc 
congregations at a meeting-house m Moorfields He had also published 
some theological treatises which may still be found in tlie dusty lecesscs of 
a few old libraries, but, though texts of sciipture weie always on his lips, 
Iho^e who had pecuniary transactions with him soon found him lo b^e a 
mere swindler 

■■ At length he turned^ Ins attention almost entuely fioin theology to tlie' 
Worst part of politics ' He belonged lo the class whose office it is to lendei 
in troubled times to exasperated parlies those services from winch hone t 

" I" dje Pepysnn Collection is a prmT tepresciUuig one of the baU>r\ hich. ihont this 
lime William and Mar> gave in the Oruije Zaal _ ' ' 

_ tAvau^Ncg Jan 33,1685 Letter from J-unesto Ihi-Pnnceas of Orange, di cd Jan 
among Lirch’s Catracts ui the British Museum * 

1 Grey’s Ssairative , Wade's Confession, Lansdonne MS 1132 ' 
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men slinnk-in disgust and prudent men in fcir, the class of Pinatical knaves 
Violent, malignant, legardless of truth, insensible to shame, insatiable of 
notoriety, delighting in intrigue, in tumult, in mischief for its osvn sake, he 
toiled dm mg many years in the darkest mines of faction He lived among 
libellers and false avitncsses He avas the keeper of a secret purse from 
nhicli agents too anle to be acknowledgetl receiaed lure, and the director of 
a secret press aahehce pamphlets, bearing no name, iveie daily issued Pic 
boasted that he had contrive to scatter lampoons about the terrace of 
'Windsor, and even to lay them under the royal pillon In this way of life 
he lias put to many shifts, was forced to assume many names, and at one 
time had four different lodgings in diffcient comers of London "He was . 
deeply engaged in the Rye House plot There is, indeed, reason to believe 
that he was the original author of &ose sangumary schemes uhtcli brought 
so much discredit on the whole Whig party When the conspiracy was de- 
tected and his associates were m dismay, he bade them farewell with a 
'laugh, and told tliem that they averc novices, tint he had been used to flight, 
concealment, and disguise, and that he should neicr leave off plotting aihile 
jlielned He escaped to the Continent But it seemed that even on the 
Continent he was not secure The English envoys at foreign courts were 
directed to be on the watch for him The French government offered a re 
ward of fiv e hundred pistoles to any w ho w ould seize him Nor w as it easy 
for him to escape notice , for his broad Scotch accent, his tall and lean 
figure. Ins lantern jaws, the gleam of his sharp eyes which were alwajs 
overhung by liis wig, his cheeks inflamed by an eruption, his shoulders de- 
formed by a stoop, and his gait distinguished from that of other men by a ~ 
pcculiai shuffle, made himiemarkablewhereverheappearcd Buti though 
he w as, as it seemed, pursued w itli peculiar animosity, it was whispered that i 
this animosity was fei^ed, and that the oflicers of justice had secret orders 
not to see him That he was really a bittei malecontent can scaiccly be 
doubted But there is strong reason to believ e that he provided for his own 
safety by pretending at Whitehall to be a spy on the Whigs, and by furnish- 
' mg the government w ith jUst so mucli information as sufheed to keep up his 
credit This lijpothesis fmnishes a simple explanation of what seemed to 
his associates to be his unnatural iccklessness and audacity Being himself ^ 
out of dmiger, he alwajs gave Ins vote for the most violent and perilous 
course, and sneered very complacently at the pusillanimity of men who, 
not having taken the infamous precautions on which he relied, w ere dis- 
posed to think twice before they placed life, and objects dearei than life, 
on a single hazard * 

As soon as he was in the Low Countries he began to form new projects 
against the English government, and 'found among his fellow emigrants _ 
men ready to hsten to his evil counsels hlonmouth, how ever, stood ob- 
stinately aloof, and without tlie help of Monmouth’s immense populant). 

It was impossible to effect anything Yet such was the impatience and 
rashness of the exiles that thc> tned to find another leader ihey sent an 
embassy to that solitary letrcat on tlic shores of Lake Leman where Ed- 
mund Ludlow, once conspicuous among the chiefs of the paihamciitaiy 
ainij and among the members of the High Cburt of Justice, had, during 
man> years, hidden himself fiom the vengeance of the icstoicd Stuaits 
riie stem old regicide, how ever, refused to quit his hermitage. IIis w ork, 
he said, was done If England was still to be saved, she must be saved by 
younger men + 

BuiWct, 1 , Wood, Ath Ov under ttie name of Onen Absalom and Actiiiophel, 

part II I^chard, iii 63 :, (1^7 Sprats Inie Accounf, lasstn Lend Gaz, Aug C, 
i68a Nonconformists Memorial North's Esnmen, 399 

t Wade’s Confess on, Harl MS 6845 
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Tlje5jnuxpct-tcitt1cn»ccortl>ccm\mclnnqc«ltlic\\1»o1caspcrtofafi'urs Any 
lioi«iw Inch the prO'cnbctl W’higsnnghtlmi. ihtn^hctlof rctnminq pcnccihlv 
tolhurnntncIw«lwascxling«i‘.hul liytln.dtiihofacftrtJcxsnndqou'lnntnictl 
pnnix, •Hilt bj tlic nccL'^non of a prince obxlinnte m all Uunqi, and cipccnlly 
oIy.nnate iii rc\ enge I eripi'^on w a\ in Ins cKinent I^estuutc of the talents 
both of a w rilci amt of a statesman, he had m a high dcgitc the uncm lablc 
qualifications of a tempter j and liov, smUi the ntaic\olLn( acliMlj and dex- 
terity of an t\il spirit, lie ran from ntitlau to outlaw, chattered in ever) eni, 
and stirred «p m citrj Ixisom satngenniniojiliesaiid wild desire? 

He no longer despaired of liting able to seduce Momnouib 'J he Mtua* 
lion of tliai unhappj joinigman was complctch changed ^^hllc he was 
tlaneing and shatmg at the Jfague, and expecting c\cr> dav a summons to 
l^iuton, he was oserwhclmcd with niistr} bv the tidings ofhis father’s 
death and of his nnete’s succession Duniig tlic night avliich followed the 
amtal of the new «, those who loilgcd near him could distinctly hear his sobs 
and Ills piercing cricx He ipiillcd the Hague the next da>, basing solemnly 
plcilfcd his word, both to the Prince and to tlic Pnnccss of Orange, not to 
attempt ansibmg against the goscmnient of Ihigland, and basing been sup- 
plied bj them sMlh inonoj to meet immcibatL demand'' * 

'1 he piospect which laj liefun. Monmouth was not abnght one, There 
SI as now no probabihtj that he ss onld Ik. recalled from Innishment f )n the 

Continent his life could no longer be passcil amidst the splendour and fes- 
tivit) of a court. His coiinns at the Hague seemed to have rcallj regarded 
hint ssith hindneis , b. I tbes could no longer countenance him opcnl> w ith- 
otit serious nsk of prothieing a rupture iH-tween 1 ngland and Holland 
M illiani ofitTed a kind and judicimib suggestion 1 he w ai which was then 
raging 111 ffungar^, Ktween the I mperor and Ihc lurks, ssas i niched hj 
all 1 iirope with interest almost as great as lint ssinch the Cnisades hail 
cxeucil fisc hundicd jears earlier Many gallant gentlemen, both Proiee 
taut and Catholic, were /igh*'*iS '*'• 'oluiuccis m the common cause of 
Chnsutidom 'Ihe Pnnee adsised Moninoulh to repair to the Imperial 
r ramp, and assured him that if he ssould do so, he should not want the means 
of making an ajipcamicc liefiltinp an I nghsh nobleman 1 1 his counsel was 

cxoJIenl but the Duke could not make up bis mind He retired to 
Brussels accompameil bv Henrietta Wentworth, liatoncss W’ciitworth of 
Ncttlc'tcdc, a damsel of high rank and ample fortune, who loved liim pas 
sioiiatelv, whohadiacrificedfor hu sake her maiden honour ami the hope of 
a splendid alliance, w ho had follow cd him into exile, and w horn he behev cil 
to be his wife ui the Mght of heaven Under the soothing influence of 
female fnemlbhip, his lacemled mind healed fast I Ic seemed to hav e found 
liappincss In oh-.curily and repose, and to have forgottciuthat he had been 
the omament of a splendid court and the head of a great part}, that he had 
commanded armies, and that he had aspned to a thiune 
But lie wa,s not suflered to remain qinel I eigiisun cmplojcd all his 
powers of temptation Grev, who Incw not where to Him for a pistole, 
and V as read) for any unilcrlal mg hovvev cr ilcsjieratc, lent his aid No at t 
w as sinreil winch could drtw Afonmouth from retieat 'I o the first niv ita- 
lions which he received from his old associates he returned unfavourable 
answers He pronounced the difiicullics of a descent on liiigland insitpcl- 
ahle, protested that lie was Bitk of public life, and begged to be leftm the 
enjO)mcnl of his newly found happmes,. But he was little m the habit of 
re*sistmg si liful and urgent importunity It is Said, too, that he w ns induced 
to quit ins retirement b) the same powerful infliiciicc which h,ad made that 
iclircmcnt delightful Lady Wentvvorth wished to see him a King Ilcr 


* Avwi* Wcf- , I cb -o, a-, iC8s , ^^onInoHrtl $ letter to Janits from UmBivootl 
1 boj <.r’t Hi-.tor> of Km,r WiIIi mi the 1 hiid, eif ' 
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rents, hei diamonds, her credit n eieput it his disposal Monmouth’s juiig- ^ 
mept was not convinced , hut Tic had 7101/11100634 to resist such sohutations * 

^ the En^ish exileslic v\ as joyfully welcomed, undunntnmously ncl now- 

sdoteii lodged os their head But there was another class of emigrants 
rcfu^Bts- jvvho vveic not disposed to recognise liis supremacy Misgovem- 
jntnt, such as had never been known in the southern part of our island, lihd 
driven fioin Scotland to the Continent many fugitives, the intemperance -of - 
whose political and religious real waSpioportioned to the oppression which 
I thej had 'Undergone ITiese men were not willing to follow an English 

leader Ev eii in destitution and exile they retained their punctilious na- 
tional pi ide, and would not consent Uiat their counter should be,’ in their , 
peisons, degraded into a province They had a captain pf their own, 
Liriof Archibald, ninth Earl of Aigj'lt, vvh 6 , os diief of -the great tribe 
Arftiic ^ - of Campbell, was known among the population of the Highlands 
by the proud name of "Mac Calliim More _ His father, the Marquess of 
' Aig)le, had been the head of the Scotch Covenanters, had greatly contri 
buted to thcTuin of Charles the Fust, and w^s not thought by the Eovahsts 
to have atoned for this offence by consenting to bestow tlic empty title of 
King, and a slate prison in a palace, on Charles the Second After the 
return of the loyal family the Marquess w as put to death_^ His marquisaie - 
became extinct , but his son was permitted to inhent the ancient earldom, 
and was still among the greatest, if not the greatest, of the nobles of Scot- 
land The Eail’s conduct during the twenty jears which followed the 
Kcstoration had been, as he aftervv ards thought, criminally moderate He ’ 
had, on some occasions, opposed the administiatioii vthtCh alhicted-his 
country but his opposition had been languid and cautioue Ills coinph _-v 
aneCs m ecclesiastical matters had given scandal to rigid Presbyterians 
and so far had he been from showing any inclination- to icsistance, that, 
when the Covenanters had been persecuted into msuriection,he had brought 
into the field a large bodj of bis dependents to support the government 
Sucli had been his political course until the Duke of Yolk came down to 
Edinburgh armed with the whole legal aiithonty - The despotic vicc 7 o} 
soon found that he could not expect entire support from Argyle' Since 
the most pow erful chief 111 the kingdom could not be gamed, it vv os thought *' 
' necessary that he should be destroyed On giounds so frivolous tint even 
the spirit of party -and the spiiit of diicane weie ashamed of them, he was 
brought to trial for tieason, convicted, and sentenced to death I lie par 
■fasans of the Stuarts afterwards asserted tint it was never meant to cany 
this sentence into effect, and tint tlie only object of the piosecution was 
, to frighten him into ceding his extensive jurisdiction in the Highlands < 
AVliclher James dtsigiied, -is his enemies suspected, to commit murder, or _ 
- only, os his friends affirmed, to commit extortion by threatening to commit 
murder, cannot now be ascertained “I know nofhiiigof the Scotch law," 
said Halifax to King Charles “ but tins I know, that w c should not Inng a 
dog here on the grounds on which my Lord Argyle Ins been sentenced ’’ 1 * 
Argyle escaped m diSguise to England, and tlicnce passed over to Fnes 
land 111 that secluded piovincc his father had bought a small estate, as a 

" WeUv ood’s Memoirs, App xv Burnet, i 630 Grey told a somewhat ditTcrent 
stotv hut be told it to save liis life The Spanish amh-lssador at the Bnglish court, 

Dm Pedro de Roaqutllo, in a letter to the gotemor of the Low Countries written nboilt 
this time, sneers at Monmouth for livin'; on the bounty of a fondwomvn, and hintsn 
very unfounded suspicion that the. Dube’s passion vv as altogether interested - ” Hallan- 
dose hoj tan falto de mcdios que ha incncstcr irasformaiiio en Amor con Milcdi cii vista 
dc'la ncccsidad dc podcr suhsistir " — Ro'nqutilo to Gram, 1685 ^ _ 

f I^cecdings against Arjwlc in the Collection of State Tmis Burnet 1 s*i VTrni 
and Plain Account of the Discoveries made in Scotland 1684 I he Scotch Mul Cleared 
-y. Fir George Mad cnzics Vindication Lord rountainhall’s Chronojogicnl l!folcs. ^ 
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against the enemy,' and active only against liis ovn allies 'With Hume 
Sirjoiin was closcly connected another Scottish exile of great note, who 
cociiTMic many of the same faults. Sir John Cochrane, second son of 
the Earl of Dundonald _ ■ 

A far higher characlei belonged to Andiew Fletcher of Saltoiin, a min 
netrficrof distinguished by learning and eloquence, aistingiiished also by 
Saitoun courage, disinterestedness, and public spirit, but of an imtable and 
impracticable temper Like many of liis most illustrious contemporanes, 
Milton for e'cample, Harnngton, Marsel, and Sidney, Fletcher had, from 
the misgovemment of several successise piinces, conceived a strong aver- 
sion to hereditary monarchy Vet he was no democrat He was the head of 
an ancient Norman house, and was proud of liis descent He uos^ a fine 
speaker and a fine w ntcr, and was proud of his intellectual superiority Both 
in Ills character of gentleman, and in his character of scholar, he looked 
down with disdain on the common people, and was so httle disposed to en' 
trust them with political power that he thought them unfit even to enjoy 
personal freedom It is a cuiioiis circumstance that this man, the most 
honest, fearless, and uncompromising republican of his time,' should have 
been the author of a plan for reducing a laigc pait of the working classes 
of Scotland to slavery He bor^ in truth, a lively resemblance to those 
Roman Senators who, while they hated the name of King, guarded the 
privileges of their order with inflexible pride against the encroachments of 
the multitude, and governed their bondmen and bondwomen by means of 
the stocks and the scout ge 

-■ Amsterdam v\ as the place w heie the leading emigrants, Scotch and English, 
assembled Aigjlcrepaiied Ihithci from Friesland, Monmouth from Bia- 
bant It soon appeared that the fugitives had scarcely anything in common 
except hatred of James and impatience to return from banishment The Scots_ 
w ere jealous of the English, the English of the Scots Monmouth’s high pre ' 
tensions were offensive to Aigyle, who piond of ancient nobility and ofa legi- 
timate descent of kings, was by no means inclined to do homage to the off- 
TJnreiwn spnng of a vagrant and ignoble love But of all the dissensions by 
niiie con which the little band of outlaw s w os distracted the most serious vv os 
‘leolcli that w Inch arose between Argylc and a portion of Ins ow ii follow ers 

refugees. Some of the Scotiish exiles had, in a long courbc of opposition to 
tyrannj, been excited into a moibid state of understanding and temper, 
which made the most just and necessary i cstmnt insupportable to them 1 hey 
imew that w ithoiit Argyle they could do nothing The j ought to hav e know n 
that, unless they wished to run headlong to ruin, they must either repose full - 
confidence m their leader, or relinquish all thoughts of military enterprise 
Experience has fully proved that in vv ar every operation, from the greatest to < 
the smallest, ought to be under the absolute diiection of one mind, and that 
every subordinate agent, in Ins degree, ought to obey nnjihcitly, strenuously, 
and with the show of checifulncss, orders which hedisapprov es, or of w Inch the 
reasons are kept secret from him Rcprescntativ e assemblies, public discus 
sions, and all the other diccks by which, m civil affairs, rulers arc restrained 
fromabusingpowcr,art ontofplacemacamp Machiaveljustlj imputedmany 
of tliL disasters of Venice and Florence to the jealousy which led those re 
publics to interfere vviUi every act of their gcncims * 1 he Dutdi practice of 
sending to an army deputies, without whose, consent no great blow could be 
struck, vv as almost equally pctniaous Jt is undoubtedly by no means certain 
thatacaptain,wholiasbecn entrusted vvilhdictatonalpowerintheliourofpenl, 
will quictl) surrender that pow cr in the hour of triumph , and tins is one of die 
manv considerations vvhich ought to make men hesitate long before thev re 
solve to vindicate public liberty by the sword But, if they determine to try 
■* nisc 4 R>i -ajita I’ pnma Bcca di Tilo Livio, Iib u cap 33 
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thednnceof%vai, l1ic> will, iftlie> nrcwisc, entrust to tlicir cluef lint plennr) 
nuihonty w itijout w Inch w"ir cannot l>e w ell conducted. It >s possible tint, if 
llic\ giie inm that authority, he may turn out a Cl om well or a Napoleon 
Bui It IS almost certain that, if tlicy withhold froin him that aulhoiity, their 
enterprises will end like the cnlcrpnse of Argjle 
Some of the Scottish emigrants, heated with icpublican enthusiasm, and 
ntterh destitute of tlie skill necessary to the conduct of great affairs' cinploj cd 
nil their indiistr} and ingenuity, not in collecting means for the attack which 
they ere about to make on a formidable enemy, but lu dciising restinmls 
on tlicir Icadci’s power and securities against lus ambition 1 he selfcom- 
placcnt '•tupidity with which they insisted on organising an armj as if they 
bad been oigamsinga commonwealth would be incredible if it had not been 
frankly and even boastfullj recorded bj one of tlicmschcs * 

At Icngtli all differeiites were compromised It Was determined that 
an attempt should lie fortliwatli made on the western coast Atnnremcni for 
of Scotland, and that it should be promptly followed by a j 
descent on England scotimti 

Atgile w as to hold the nominal command m Scotland but he w’as placed 
" under thccontrol of a ConiiniLtccw hichrcscri cd to itself all the mostimporlant 
parts of the military administration 1 lus Committee w as empowered to dc 
tennmcwhcic the expedition should land, to appoint officers, to superintend 
the Ictjingof trooi>s, to dole out provisions and ammunition All that was 
left to the general w as to direct the evolutions of the army in the held, and 
he was forced to promise that even in the field, except in the case of a sur- 
prise, he would do nothing without the assent of a council of war 
hlonmoutli was to command in England Ills soft mind had, ns usual, 
taken an impress from the societj w Inch surroundctl him Ambitious hopes, 
which had seemed to be extinguished, rev iv cd in Ins bosom He remembered 
tbeaffeetjon with winch he bad been constantly greeted bj the common people 
Ml town and countiy, and expected that they would now rise by Iiiindrcdb 
of thousands to welcome him He remembered the good will which the 
soldiers had always home him, and flattered himself that they would come 
over to him by regiments Encouragiiig messages reached him in quick 
succession from London He was assured that the violence and injustice 
-.with which the elections had been carried on had driven the nation mad, 
that the pnidencc of the leading Whigs had with difficulty pievcnted a 
sanguinary outbreak, on the day of the coionation, and that all the gicat 
Lords who had supported the Exclusion Bill were impatient to rally round 
him Wildman, who loved to talk tieason 111 parables, sent to say that tlie 
Earl of Kicbmond, just tw 0 hundred years before, had landed in England 
with a handful of men, and had a few dajs later beca crowned, on the field 
of Bosworili, with the diadem taken fiom the head of Richard Danvers 
undcilook to raise the City The Duke waS deceived into the belief that, ' 
as soon as he set up his standard, Bedfordshire, Buckinglianisliiie, Hauip 
shire, Cheshire would rise in arms t He consequently became eager foi the 
enterprise from which a few weeks before he had shrunk His countrymen 
did not impose on him restrictions so elaborately absurd as those wbidi'tlie 
Scotch emigrants had devised All that was required of him wafe to piomisc 
that he would not assume the regal title till his pretensions had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of a fiec Pailiament 
It was dctei'muied that two Englishmen, Ayloffe and Rumbold, should 
accompany Argyle to Scotland, and that Fletcher should go w ith Monmouth 
, to England I'letcher, from the beginning, had augured ill of the cntei- 
priso but lus chivalrous spirit would not suffer him to decline a risk which 

* See Sir PalncI Hume’s Narrative, /(imiwi i 
f OrcysNamiiVc, Wadtfs Confession, Harl MS CS-js 
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his fnenils secmcil esgei to eiiLOUiUct W hen Orc^ lepqitcrt With ippiobs 
non wlnt W lUmin had sdd ahout Richmond and Richatnl, the well lead 
ind Ihoiighlfiil Scot jusllyiemaiked that then.MasagruitdifrLrcncclM,lv\ ecu 
the fifteenth ccntm") and the seienlccnth Richmond was assured of the 
Mippoil of Barons eidi of whom could hrmg an aiim of feudal letamers into 
the field , and Richaid had not one icgimtnt of jegular ‘loldici's 
, 1 he cmIcs. w ere ahie to xaise, paiUj fiom then own icsouicCs and partly 

fiom the contiihutions of wcU wtshrars in Holland, a sum sufficient foi the 
twocxpudilions Very little was obtained fiom London Sivlliousand pounds 
had been cvncctcd thence But instead of the ■mono) came c-vatscs fiom 
\ViIdman, w Inch ought to have opened the c) cs of all w ho v ere not w ilfullv 
blind I he Duke made np the dcficiencj hy pawaimgliis own jewels and 
those of Lad) ^^’cntw oilh Arms, Ammunition, and piovisions m cie Imilght, 
and set oral ships which lay at Amsterdam were freighted f 
It is rcmarkahlc that the most iHnsliioiis and the most gross^l) injured man 
among the Biilish c\ilcs stood fai aloof from these rash counsels 
tpcku. John Locke hated liranii) and ptiseculion as a philosopher, but 
his mtcllccl and liiS temper preseiaed him from the Molencc of a nailisan 
Ileliad lived on confidential tcims uith Shafteshnrj, and had thuBincuiTcil 
llio displeasure of tlie court I ocke s prudence had, how cs er, been such 
that it would liase been to lutle puiposc to hung him t\ch before the cm. 
iiijit'and pailinl tubimals of that age In one point, liowcrci, he was 
Milnerable He was a student of Lhn-.t Chinch m the Uniseisit) of Oefonl 
Tt w is detcimincd to dine from that celchi-ated college the greatest man of 
whom It could c\er boast But this was not easj Locke had, at Ovfoitl, 
ibstained from cvpiessuig mi) opinion on the politics of the das Spies had ' 
been set about him Doctors of Disimlj and Masters of Arts had notlicCir 
asliaingd to peiform the silest of all oflices., that of watching the lips of a 
loinpanion, in ordci to report liis ssoids to Ins nun llie conversation m " 
the hall had lieen puiyosel) tin ned to in itnting topics., to the Lvclusion Bill, 
and to the character of the Eai I of bliafte^biir), but in s am Locke ncilhei, 
broke out nor dissembled, but maiiitaiiied such steady silence and composure 
as ioiced the tools of powci to osm with se^atlon that never man was so 
eompletc a mastci of his tongue and of liis passions IMien it wxs found 
that ireacheis could do nothing, aibitrar) power was used .\ftcrsainls 
ir) ing to imtiglo Locke into a fsnlt, the government rcsolscd to punish him 
w iihout one Orders came fiom N\ hitchnll that he should he eiertccl , and 
IhO'O ordeis the Dean and Canons made haste to obey 
Locke w as Iras elljiig on the Continent foi his health when he learned that 
ho had been depn'ved of Ins home and of his bread without a tnal oi even 
a notice The injustice w ith w hich he had been treated s\ ould has e eXcused 
Inm if he had resorted to violent methods of redress. But he w as not to lie 
blinded b) personal resentment he augured no good from the sdicmes of 
those who had Assembled at Amstcidam, and he qiiicth repaired to Utrecht, 

SI lieie, while Ills partners in misfortune w'eie.planning their own destruction, 
he cmploved himself in ssntuig his celebrated letter on Toleration $ . 

1 he Liighsh gos emmoiit w as early apprised that something w as m agita- 
laiisn tion among the outlaws. ' An invasion of England seems not to 
iiv’cme?* ^'Ase been at first expected hut it was apprtdionded Uiat Argsle 
th'"i^r "w owld short!) appear in arms among Iiis clansmen A prodama. 
orsw tion was accordingU issued directing that Scotland should be put 
.iwi into .1 of detcnce Hu imliUa was_ordercd to hem rcadi. 
ness .Ml the clans hostile to the name of Camptiell w ere set m motion 

*luTOLl I 6ii ~ t'Cires*s\irr-iUsi. 

' •s eittcs LireorLocte, horJ Kines I iltoCLocte lord C'^nsallusOeford and 
I ocke must not lie confounded with iho- Anabaptist 'VicTio’as kook, whose 
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-JUinMtirrw, ‘Maiquc^ of Athol, ^\a5 Appointed Lord Liculeii'intof Argjle 
shni^ and, nt the, head of a great body of liih follower!!, occnpicd the castle 
nf Iincniv, Some sitspeclcd pti's.ons w ere arrested, Others w'cie com- 
nulled to gi,c ho^taKcs ShijK of war wcjc sent to ennsfe ncai the isle of 
Itutc , ■'*ml part of ihc anna of Ijcland was mo\cd to the coast of Ulslei ^ 
\M\ile these prspiralions wcie making m Scotland, ]anies callctl into his 
clooct Arnold Vin Cittcrs, who had long rtsideil in linghnd as comcm 
Ambas«adorfiom the l,’nitcdl’roiinces,a\Kl I'aerard A an D}kiell, tmnor 
who after the death of Clnrlcs, had becn'cnl bj the Stales Gtnc- /he’nmch' 
nl on a special iiiission of condolence and congratulation The 
King said that he had rcccncd from imqucstionabic soiuccs mtel 
hgcnceof designs winch were forming against Ins throne b> Ins banished 
subjects in nolhnd Some of the exdes were culthioats, avhom nothing 
but the sj/ccnl prondcnee of Ood had picaented from committing a foul 
nnitder , and among them was tbc owner of tbc spot winch had been fised 
for the Initchei^ "Of all men h\ing,”said the King, "Argyle Ins the 
greatest means of annojing me , and of all places Holland is tint whence a 
blow maybe liest aimed against me" Ihc IJntch emojs assured Ills 
"M'’jestj that what he had said should instantly be comniuniralcd to tbc 
gwemment which thej icprcsentcd, and expressed their full conddcncc tint 
C\ era c’ e*-lioii w ould be made to satisfy hmi + 

' J'liey were jiistiiitd in expressing tins confidence Both the rriuec of 
fJnngeand the States Oeiieral were, at this time, most desirous ^nantcimi 
lint tlic hospitalUv of tbeir country should not be abused foi pur- ntleinpli 
IHJces of winch the Lngltsh goaeinment could jiisllj complain 
James had laltl) held la'ngiiagc w hteh encouraged the hope tint '"H 
he would not patiently submit to the asccndcncj* of I'nnce It 
seemed jirobablc tint he would consent to form a close alliance with the 
United Provinces and the House of Austria I here wxs, therefore, at the 
Hague, an extreme anxiety to avoid all that could give him offence, 1 he 
personal interest of illnm was also on this occasion identical with the In- 
terest of his falher-in Jaw ^ 

But the case was one which required rapid and \igoroiis action , and the 
inline of the Halavnn jnslilutions made such action almost impossible 
Hie L'lnon of Utrecht, rudely foimcd, amidst the agonies of a revolution, foi 
the purpose of meeting immediate exigencies, Indnciei been deliberately 
leijse'd and perfected m a time of tranquillity E\er> one of the sexen 
commonwealtlis which that Union had bound logethci retainecL almost all 
the rights of soicrcigntj, and assciled those rights punctiliously against the 
central government Astlicfedeialautliorilieshad not tlicmeansof exacting 
piompl obedience from the provincial anthonlits, so the provincial aiithoi- 
ities had not tlie means of exacting prompt obedience horn the municipal 
authorities Holland alone eontamed tighlccn cities, each of which w as, f6i 
manypumo'cs, an independent slate, jealous of all interference from without 
1 f lilt nilcrs of such a city lecen ed fiom the Hague an order which was un- 
pleasing to them, they either neglected italtogctlier, or executed it langindlj 
-^d tardily. In some town councils, indeed, the inilitcnce of the Prince of 
Orange was all powerful But unfortunately the place whcie the British' 
exiles had congicgated, and where then ships had been fitted out, was the 
rich and populous Amsterdam , and the magistwites of Amstcidam w ere 


name is spelt I ocke m Grey’s Confession, and who is monliontd in the JAnsdmvnd’M'; 

n , *■ BttcdcucU narrative appended to Mr Rose’s dwscrtntion I sliOuld 

hardly think it neces'anr to make this remark, but tliat llie Similarit> of the tro names 

^ 'veil acquainted with the history of those tmiC ^s 
X® ujer Oiisioiv See his note on Burnet, 1 Cap ' , « 

Wodrow, book m chip ix London Gazette, Mayii, tCSc, Batillon, Max U 
t Register of the Proceedings of the States General, May {f, 16831 ^ ^ 
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tlic heads of the faction hostile to the fedenl government and to the House 
of Nassau The naval •idmmistnlion of the United Provinces was con 
ducted by five distinct boards of Admiraltv One of those boards sale at 
Amsterdam, was partly nominated by the authorities of that city, and seems 
to have been entirely animated by their spirit , / 

ATI the endeavours of the federal government to effect what James desired 
were frustrated by the evasions of the functionaries of Amsterdam, and by 
the blunders of Colonel Bevil Skelton, who had just arrived at the Hague 
os envoy from England Skelton had been bom in Holland during the 
English tibubles, and was therefore supposed to be peculiarly qualified for 
Ills post ,* but he vvas^ in trath, unfit for that and for every other diplomatic 
situation Excellent judges of charaeter xnonounced him to be the most 
shallow, fickle, passionate, xiresumptuous, and gairulous of men 1* He took 
no serious notice of the proceedings of the lefugecs till three vessels which 
had been eqmpped for the expedition to Scotland were safe out of the Zuyder 
Zee, till the arms, ammunition, and provisions were on board, and till the 
passengers had embarked Iheii, instead of appijmg, as he should have 
done, to the States General, who sate close to his ow n door, he sent a mes- 
senger to the magistrates of Amsterdam, with a request that the suspected 
■ ships might be detained The magistrates of Amsterdam answ ered that the 
entrance of the Zuyder Zee was out of their jurisdiction, and referred him to 
the federal government It was notorious that this v\ os a mere excuse, and 
that, if there had been any real wish at the Stadthouse of Amsterdam to 
prevent Argyle from sailing, no difficulties would have been made Skel- 
ton now addressed himself to the States General Tliey showed every dis- 
position to comply with his demand, and, as the case was urgent, departed 
from the course which they ordinarily observed m the transaction of busi- 
ness On the same day on which he made Ins application to them, an 
order, drawn inexact conformity with his request, was despatdied to the 
Admunlty of Amsterdam But this order, in consequence of some misin- 
formation, did not correctly describe the situation of the ships They were 
said to be in the Texel They w ere in the Vlie 1 he Admiralty of Am 
sterdam made this eirora plea for doing nothing , and, before the error 
could be rectified, the three ships had sailed $ 

The last hours which Argyle passed on the coast of Holland were limire 
Depwture of great anxiety Near him lay a Dutch man of w ar whose broad- 
fromSoi side would in a moment have put an end to his expedition Kound 
hnd * his little fleet a boat was rowing, in which were some persons with 
telescopes whom he suspected to be spies But no effectual step was taken 
for the purpose of detaining him , and on the aftenioon of the second of 
May he stood out to sea before a favourable breeze ^ 

Ihe voyage was prosperous On the sixth the Orkneys were m sight 
, Argylt^eiy unwisely anchored off Kirkwall and allowed two of his fol - 
loners to go on shore there The Bishop ordered them to be arrested The 
lefugees proceeded to hold a long and animated debate on this misadv enture 
'for,'* from the beginning to the end of their expedition, how ever languid and 
irresolute their Conduct might be, they never in idebate wanted spirit or 
perseverance Some were for an attack on Kirkwall Some were for pro- ' 
ceeding vv ithout idelay to Argyleshire At lost the Earl seized some gentle- 
men who lived ne^ the coast of the island, and proposed to the Bishop an 

* This IS mentioned in his crcdi.ntials dated on the i6th of March idSf 
t Bonrepaux to Seignelay J eh ‘A, *686 * 

t Avaiix Neg A> May -ft, iGSS' Sir Patrick Humes UTarrative Let 

ter from the Admiraltv of Ahjslerdam to the States General, dated June 20,1685 Memo- 
rial of Skelton delivered to the States General, Maj, xo, 1685 t 1 
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cxclinn^ of prisoners The Bishop relumed no ansuci , and the fleet, 

'\fterlosingUnccd-\j'S, sadi.datta>. ,t*i 1 1 .1. i. 

This delay u-os full of dangei It u as speedily know n at Edinburgh that 

the rebel sguadron had touched at theOrloievs iroops were in* nei-mdiin 
slantl} put m mouon When the Earl reached Ins own province, Scotimd 
he found that pieparations had been made to repel him At Dunstalungc 
he sent his second son Charles on shoie to call the Campbells to arms - 
But Charles returned with gloomy tidings The herdsmen and fishermen 
were indeed ready to rally round Mac Calluiii More , but, of the heads of the 
clan, some w ere in confinement, and others had fled ^ hose gentleincn who 
rcmaim-d at their homes were eilhei well aflected to the government, or 
afraid of moving, and refused even to sec the son of their chief From 
Dnnstaflnage the small armament proceeded to Campbclltown, near the 
soulhem extremity of the peninsula of Kiiityrc Here the Earl published a 
manifesto, drawn up m Holland, under the direction of the Commillce, by 
Tames Stewart, a Scotch adv ocatc, whose pen was, a few months latci, em- 
ploy cd in a very different way In this paper were set foith, with aslrciiglh 
oflangingc somtlimes approaching to scumlilj, many real and some imagi- 
nary' gnev anccs It vv as hinted that the late king had died by poison A 
chief object of the expedition was declared to be the entire suppression, not 
only of Popciy, but of Prelacy, which was tcmicd the most bitter root ando 
offspring of Popery , and all good Scotchmen weic exhorted to do vali- 
antly for the cause of their country and of their God 

Zealous as Aigyle w as for w hat he considered as pure religion, he did not 
sunipic to practise one nte half Popish and half Pagan Ihc mystcnoiui 
cross of yew, first set on fire, and then quenched in the blood of a goat, was 
sent forth to summon all the Campbells, from sixteen to sixtv 1 he isthmus of 
i arbet was appointed for the place of gathering 1 he muster, Uioiigli small 
indeed when compared with what it would have been if the spirit- and 
sticiigth of the clan had been unbiokcn, was still formidable The whole 
force assembled amounted to about eighteen hinidri.d men Argyle divided 
Ins moimtamccrs into three regiments, and piocccdcd to appoint officeis 

flic bickerings which had begun in HoHaiid had never been intermitted 
dining the whole course of the expedition but at 1 arbet they be- Hisciu 
came more violcnl than ev ei 1 he CommiUcc w ished to interfere foi'^^'' 
evenvi itli the patriarchal doniiiiioii of Uie Earl over the Campbells, lowers, 
and w ould not allow him to settle the military i ank of his kinsmen by his ow n 
andionty While these disputatious mcddlcis tried to vvicst from him his 
power over the Highlands, tliey earned on their own correspondence with 
the Lowlands, and rccciicd and sent letters which were never commiimcated 
to the nominal General Hume and his confederates had reserved to them- 
selves the superintendence of the stoics, and conducted this important pait' 
of the administration of w ar w itli a laxity hardly to be distingnislicd from 
dishoncslv, sufftred the anus to be spoilt, wasted the provisions, and lived 
iiotouslyat a time when they ought to have set to all beneath them an 
example of abslcnuoiisness 

Tlic great question was whether the Highlands 01 the Lowlands should 
lie the scat of War Ihc Earl’s first object was to establish Ins authority 
over his ow'n domains, to drive out the invading clans which had been 
poured fiom Pcrthshiie into Aigylcshirc, and to take possession of the an- 
cient scat of Ills family at Inverarj He might then hope to have four or 
five thousand claymores at his command With such a foice he would be 
alile to defend that wild country against the whole power of the kingdom of 
Scotland, and would also have seemed an excellent base foi ofTcnsivc opera- 
tions. Tins seems to have been the wisest couiveiopen to lum Eumbold, 
who had been trained in an excellent militaiyr school, and who, as an Eng- 
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libhman, might be supposed to be *111 impartial umpiic between the Scottish 
fnction’), did all in his power to strengthen the Lad’s hand^ IliU Ilnmc 
and Codiram. w ere iitlci ly impracticable Their jealousj of -Argyle w os, in 
mull, stronger than their w ish foi the success of the e' ptdition f licy saw 

that, among In'! own mountains and Inhcs, and at the head of .an aiiny 
chiefly composed of his own lube, he would be^able to bear down tlioir 
oijposilion, and to c'cercise the full autliorily of a General 1 hey miittcicd 
that the only men who had the good cause at heart were the Lowlaiidefs, 
and that the Campbells took up arms neither for hbert} nor for the Chnich 
of God, but for hlac Callum More alone Cochrane declared that he would 
go to Aji-shirc if he ivciit by Inmsclf, and with nothing but a piltbfoik m 
Ins hand Argyle, after long resistante, consented, against his bcttci judg- 
ment, todiude his little army lleiemamed with Uiinibold in the High- 
lands' Cochiane and Hume wuc at the head of the forte wliitli sailed to 
invade the Lowlands r 

Ajrslnre was Coclunnc’s object but llie coast of AjiJiire was guarded 
by English frigates , and the adventurers w ere under the iicccssitj of running 
lip the estuary of the Cl>de to Greenock, then a small fishing village ton 
sistmg of a single row of thatched hoicls, now a great and flourishing port, 
of w Inch the customs amount to more than five times the whole 'iciciiuc 
•which the Stuarts denied from the kingdom of Scotland A paity of 
mihtia lay at Greenock but Cochrane, w ho wanted provisions^ was deter- 
mined to land Hume objected Cochrane was peremptorj, and ordered 
an officer, named Llphmstone, to lake tncntj men in a boat to the shore 
Ent the mangling spirit of the leadcia had infected all lanks LlplimslOnc 
answcicd that he was bound to obej only rcisonablc commands, that he - 
consulored tins command as unreasonable, and, m slim I, that he would not 
go Majoi Fullarlon, a braie man, esteemed by all paitics, but peculiarly 
^ atladiod to Argjle, undcitook to land with onl> twelve men, and did so in 
” spilo_ofa fire from tlio coast A slight skirmish followed The miiiba fell 
bael . Cochiane entered Giecnock and prociircil a supply of meal, but 
found no disposition to insurrection among the people 
In fact, the state of public feeling in Scotland w as not such os the exiles, 
ruiii'cr of 'nislcd by the infatuation common in all ages to cmIcs, had sup 
the votch posed It to be flit government was, indeed, hateful and halcti 
i> ition maleconlcnts vv ere div idcd into parlies w Inch vv ere almost 

as hostile to one another as to then ruleis , 1101 was any of those paities 
eager to join the invaders Many thought tint the insurrection had no 
chanee of^success Ihe spirit of many had been cffectiiallybrol en by long 
and cnicl oppression There was, indeed, a class of enthusiasts who were 
little in (he habit of caleulatmg chances, and whom oppression had not 
tamed 1)111 maddened Eut tlicsc men saw little difleicncc betv cen Argjlc 

and James 1 heir w rath had liecn healed to such a temperature that w Int 
cv'erj body else would have tailed boiling /eol’seemed to them Laodieean 
Ittkew armiiess The Earl's past life had been stained bj w hat they rtgaidcd 
as the vilest apostasy Theaeiy HighlaiiderS hliom he now sumnioncd to 
extirpate Prelacy he had a few jears before summoned to defend it And^ 
vv ere slaves w ho knew nothing and eared nothing about religion, vv ho vv ei c ' 
rcadv to fight for s> nodical government, for Episcopacv, for Popery, just ns 
Afne Callum More might be'pleaSed to command, fit allies foi the people of 
God’ Tho manifesto, indecent and intolerant as was its tone, was, in the 
view of these fanatics, a covv'aidlj and woildly pcrfoitnance A settlement 
such as Argv leav ould hav e made, such os wns aftcrvvaids made bj a mightiei 
and liappiet 'dehveiei, seemed to them not vv orlli a struggle >1 hey w antetl 
not only freedom of conscience for theinselx'es, but absolute domimon over 
the consciences of others, not onlj the Presbjteiian doctime, politj, and- 
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norahi}), Imt till. Co\ (.Hint m its xitmo't iiyow NoilmitfiMnihl conlciil 
(hem Int( tint c\liv ciiil for whidi tivil sociuh cMsts be s'lciificefl to 

the isceivkiKj of a tlicolotficil sjslcm fine wlio bciicictl no foiiii of 
UuircU government to be worth a Wath of Cbrktnrt ch int), and who ic 
tomniendcd tompichcnsion and toltntion, wnv, in their phrase, h.ikmg 
between Tchovnh ami Haal One who condemned sweh nets, as tlie immki 
of Cardinal JJeatonn nnd Aiahbishup sh n^ie fell into the came sin for which 
Saullnd been rejected fioai btimj Ivtng over Istacl All the nilcs bv which, 
amonji civilised and Chiistian men, (he Jiorrors of v\ai‘ aiejniligralcd, v etc 
abommatioMs m the M<*ht of the Lord Quarter was to be neither taken 
wor given A 'Slalay uimmij a muck, amad dog^pursued by a ciov,(], wcie 
ll*e models to be imitaictl bj wamor-, fighting in just sotf defence 'Jo ica. 
sons^uieh n-i guide the conduct of slalcsinen ami generals ihe mmds of lliOhe 
/calolswue absoltilclv impervious lint a man should aenlutc to urge 
sucli icasonS v as sunicienl evidciiec that he Was not one of the faithful if 
the divine blessing wcie withheld, little wotihl be effected bv eiaflv poliU- 
cians, bv veteran eajitains, bv case's of arms from Ifolland, oi by regiments 
■of imregewerate Celts from the mountains of 1 orn If, on Uie otliei Ipud, 
Ihw Loid s time were indeed tome. He could snlJ, as of old, cause the fool- 
ish things of the world to eonfoimd the wre, and could save alike bv nnnv 
nnd bv few 'Jlie btoadswords of Atliol and ihe bavonets of Clavcihoiise 
would be pul to lout hv weapons as in'-igmficiiit as the slmg of David etr 
the jntclici of (luleoii * 

Cochrine, Imnig found it iinjiosmble to lai-e the poimhlion on the south 
vtf the Cljde, rejoined Argvlc, who was in the island of Bute 'Ihe lari 
now again proposed to make an attempt upon Inv ci aiy Agnii ho cnroim 
lercAa pertinacious opj osiiion 'Ihe seamen sided with Hume and Coeh 
yaiic i ho liighlandtrs vv ere absolutelv at ilic eomnnnd of iheir chieftain 
'iJieic was reason to feai that the two panics would come to blows , and 
the dread of such a diraidti induced the ( oimnitlec to malvC fcomc conees 
Sion 1 he castle of Lalnn Cdiitrig, situated at the moiilh of Loch Iliddan, 
was selected to be the chief jilace of amis 1 he mihiarv stores were disem 
barked there 1 he squadron w as itioorcd t lose to the w alls in a place whei e 
It Was prolecled bv nicks and shallows sutli is, u was thonglitr no fngnte 
could pass. Ontvvoiks were thrown up A batteiy was planted with some 
small gulls taken from the ships 1 he eummaiid of the fort was most un- 
v’l'cly given to riolnnstoue, who had aliead> proved himself much inoic 
disposed to aigiie v>ith his conunamleis than to fight the eiiemj 

And now, during a few houn, there was ••omcfihow of vigoui Kumbold 
iotik iTic castle of Ardkmglass 'Jhc I ail skirmished siiccessfidly avUh 
Athol’s, troops, and v/as ihoiil to advnneeon inv crarj, when alarm mg news 
fiom the ships and factions in the Committee forced him to tuinbacl- J lu' 
King’s fngaie's had co'iio ncarei to Lalan Ghieiig than had been thought 
posstble *1 he Lowland gentlemen positivelj refused to advanccfmthCi into 
the Highlands Aigjlt hastened back to Falan Ohicrig iJieie he pio 
posed to make an attack on the frigates llis ships, indeed, wcie ill fitted 
iorsueh an cncountei Lut they would have bicn supported by a flotilla 
of thiity laigo fishing boats, each well maimed with anued Highlahtler-, 
'fhe C omimttet however, lefuscd to listen to this platband eflecluallj 
counteracted it bj raising i iniiimy among the ailoio 

All was now confusion ''ud despondency Ihe provisions 1ml been so 
ill managed by the Committee tlial llicie was no longer food for the troops 

‘ Jf aiiv ptfsoi, IS iiiJinol li> Ujjjcet tint J luvs eMiri,enU(l ilie tibsiirduy iiid 
fciocuv of th<"* men 1 \ outd utvisc him to read tvo (mol whirti will convince hmv 
1 ‘111 ‘■'''I®*' ’‘"fisncd thwi ovcri-liatj'd the i.6ruul, the Hind I --t lOoscK-iid 

I ailniiil ContoiidmeS 7)i pi ijed 
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riic Highhndcr? conscqutintly deserted by limulreds , nnd the Earl, broken- 
lienrlcd bj bis misfortunes, jieldccl to the urgency of those m ho atill pcrti- 
jiacionsly insisted tint he should march into the Lowlands 
The little army therefore hastened to the shore of Loch Long, passed that 
inlet by night in boats, and landed in Dumbarton'ihirc. liither, on the 
following morning, came news that the frigates had forced a passage, that 
all the Earl s ships had been taken, and that ElphinstOne had fled from 
Lalan Ghierig without a blow, leasing the castle and stores to the cnem) 
All that remained was to ins’ade the Low lands under es cry disadsantagc. 
Aigslc lesolsed to make a bold push for Glasgoss But as soon os this 
resolution ssas announced, the seiy men ssho had, up to that moment, 
been urging him to hasten into the low country, took fnght, aigucd, remon- 
strated, and, when argument and remonstrance prosed sain, laid a scheme 
for scinng the boats, making their ossn escape, and leasing their General 
and Ins clansmen to conquer oi pensh unaided Tins scheme failed , and 
the poltroons ssho had formed it ssere compelled to share ssitli brvscr mui 
the risks of the last sentuic 

During the march through the country ssliich lies belw cen Loch Long 
,and I^ch Lomond, the insurgents ssere constantly infested by parties of 
inihlia borne skirmishes took place, in sshich the Earl had the ads antage , 
but the bands sshich he repelled, falling back before him, spread the tidings 
of ins approach, and, soon after he had crossed the nserLcscn, he found a 
St long body of regular and iriegnlar troops prcjiarcd to utcoimtcr him 
Jle was for giving battle Ay Ioffe ssas of the same opinion Hume, on 
the other hand, declared that to fight would be madness ' He saw one 
regiment in scarlet More might be behind To attack such a force ssas 
to rush on certain death The best coutsc was to lemain quiet till night, 
and tlien to give the enemy the slip 

.A sharp altercation followed, svbidi was with difficulty quieted by the 
mediation of Rumbold It w as now csening The hostile armies encamped 
at no gieat distance from each other Ihe Earl sentured to propose a 
night attack, and ss as again os errulcd i 

Since it was determined not to fight, nothing was left but to take the step 
^Ariryies ssliich Hume had recommended Ihcrc was a chance that, by 
. ''’forces (iis decamping secretly, and hastening all night across hcatlis and mo 
rassas, the Earl might gam many miles on the enemy, and might 
1 each Glasgow w ithont further obstruction Tlic w atch fires ss ere left bum ' 
ing, and the march began And nosv disaster followed disaster fast The 
guides mistook the track across the moors, and led the army into boggy 
ground Military order could not be preserved by undisciplined and dis- 
heartened soldicis under a dark sky, and on a treacherous and uneven soil 
Panic after panic spread thiongh the broken ranks Esety sight and sound 
w os thought to indicate the apiiroach of pursuers Some of the officers 
contributed to spread the terroi which it was then duty to calm Tlie aniiy 
had become a mob , and the mob melted fast assay Great numbers fled 
undei cover of the night Rumbold and a few other brasS men whom no 
danger could have scared lost tlieir way, and w ere unable to rejoin the mam 
body Wien the day broke, only five hundred fugitives, sscaiicd and dis 
spiiited, assembled at Xilpatnck ^ _ 

All thought of jirosecuting tlie ssai was at an end and it was plain that 
the chiefs of the expedition would have sufficient difficulty m escaping wifli 
their lives They fled in different directions Hume reached the Continent 
Arjryiei m Safety Cocliraiie was taken, and sent Up to I-ondon Argyle 
imsoncr hoped to find a secure asslum under the roof of one of his old ser- 
_ sants who lived near Kilpatrick But' this hope was disappointed , and he 
was forced to cross the Clyde He a«sumed the dress of a peasant, and 
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]irt,’icndcfl toljc llic guide of Major Fidtarlon, whose courageous fidelitj was 
proof to all danger 1 he fnends journeyed together through Renfrewshire 
as for as IiiLhinnan At that place the Hlachr Cart and tltc \\ lute Cart, tw o 
streams which now flow through prosperous tow ns, and turn the svlitclsof 
Jrtanj factories, but which then held their quiet course through moois and 
shccpwalks, mingle before they jom the Cljde 'flie only ford by which 
the trasellcTi could cross w as guarded by a jiarlyof nulilia Some questions 
were asl cd rullarton tneal to draw mspicion on himself, in order that his 
companion might escape unnoticed Hat the minds of the questioners mis- 
gasfc them that the guide was not the rude clown that he seemed They 
laid hands on him lie broke loos^ and sprang into the water, but was 
instantly chased lie ^lood at bay for a short time against five assailants 
But he had no arms except liis pod ct pistols, and they were so wet, in 
consequence of Ins jilungc, that tlicj would not go off He was struck 
to the ground with a broadsword, and 'ccurcd 
He owned himself to lie the Iiarl of Arg\ le, probably in the hope that his 
great name would excite the awe and pitj of those who Lad sciredhim 
And indeed tlicj aicrc much moved Tor thej were plain Scotchmen of 
humble rank, and, though in arms for the crown, probably cherished a pre- 
ference for the Calvinistic church government anti worship, and had been 
accustomed to reverence their captive as the head of an illustrious liousc 
and as a diampion of the Protestant religion But, though they were evi- 
dent! j touched, and though some of them even wept, they were not disposed 
to rcunqnish a large reward and to incur the vengeance of an implacable 
gm enimcnt They therefore com cved their prisoner to Renfrew 1 he man 
who bore the chief part m the arrest was named Ruldcll On this account 
the whole race of Riddells wxs, during more than a ccnlniy, held m abhor- 
rcnce by the great tnlw of Campbell Within hv mg memory , w hen a Riddell 
visited a fair in Argjlcshirc, lie found it necessary' to assume a false name 
And now commenced the bnghtest part of Argylc’s career IIis cntcrtirlse 
had hitherto brought on him nothing but reproach and dension llis great 
error v as that he did not resolutely refuse to accept the name willioui the 
no ver ofa general Had he remained quietly at Ins retreat m rncslaiid, 
he ''ould m a few yc-ars have l«cn recalled with honour to Ins country, and 
w ould hai c been conspicuous among the oninmcnls and the iirops of conslt- 
tuUonal monarchy Had he condueted his expedition according to his own 
V lew s, and earned walh him no follow ers but such as xv ere iirepared imphciUx 
^ obej all Ills order;, lie might possibly lia\e cfTcctca someiluiig preat 
i or A Jiat he w'lntcd as a captain seems to have been, not courage, nor acti- 
vity, nw skill, but simply aulhonly He should have loiown tint of all 
wants this is the most fatal Armies h'tvc triumphed under leaders who 
possessed no very eminent qualifications But what armycommatidcd by a 
tlcbating club cv er escaped discomfiture and disgrace > 

,1 hid fallen on Argylc liad this advantage, that 

I.™ ™ ‘°i ^ mistaken, what manner of man 

Jie was r rom the day when he quitted I ncsiand to the day when liis fol- 

he had never been a free agent He had 
of a long senes of measures which Ins judgment 
disappr^cd Lovv at length he stood alone Captivity had restored to him 

and actions according to liis own 'cnse of the nght and of the becommo- 
became as one inspired with new wisdom and virtul* 
to be sUengthened and concentrated, lus moral charac- 
ter to be at once elevated and softened 1 he msolcnce of the ™ 

try the temper of a man proud of ancient nobility 
vb/ dominion- The prisoner was dragged through Edm^mrgii 
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111 triumph lie iialked on foot* Imchcaded, up the ivholc length of tint 
stately street nhich, overslndow cd by dark and /pgantic piles of stone, leads 
from Ilolyrood llonsc to the, Castle Before him inarched the hangman, 
bearing the ghastly instrument u Inch m as to be used at Uie quartering block 
”The viclonous party had not forgotten that, thirty live j ears before this time, 
the father of Arg>le had been at the head of foe faction ivhicU put Mon- 
trose to death Before that event the houses of Graham and Camp^ll had 
borne no love "to each other, and they had c\cr since been at deadly feud 
Care avas taken that the prisoner ;should pass through the same gaie'hnd 
the same streets through nhich Montrose had been led to foe same doom ^ 
Wlicn the jEarl reached the Castle lu> legs sverc put in irons, and he v as 
informed that he had but a few days to live. It had been determined not to 
bring him to trial for his recent oflence, hut to put him to death under the 
sentence pronounced against liimseicral years before, a sentence so llagi 
tiously imjust that foe most servile ^nd obdurate lawyers of that had age 
, could not speak of it •without shame 

Butneithcr the ignominious procession up the High Street, nor the near 
new of dentil, had power to disturb the gentle and majestic patience of 
Argjle Ills fortitude was tricfl by a still more severe test A paper of 
interrogatories was laid before him by order of the Pnvj Council He re 
plied to those questions to w hich he could reply without danger to ahy of 
ins fnends, and refused to say more. He was told that unless he returned 
fuller answers he should be put to the torture James, ivlio was doubtless 
sorry that he could not feast his own eyes with the Sight of Aigjle m the 
boots, sent down to Cdinbnrgh positise orders tint nothing should be omitted 
which could, wring out of the traitor information against all wTio had been 
concenicd in foe treason But menaces w ere a am With torments and death 
m immediate prospect, hfac Callum More thought far less of jumsclf than 
of his poor clansmen '^1 was busy this day,” he wrote from his cell, 

“ treating for them, and m some hopes But this evening orders came that 
I must die upon Monday or Tuesday, and I am to be put to foe torture if 
I aiisv er not all questions upon oath Yet I hope God shall support me ” 

The torture was not inflicted Perhaps the magnanimity of tlie victim 
Iiad moved the conqueiors to unwonted compassion lie himself remarked 
that at iirst they had been very harsh to him, but that they soon began to 
treat him, with respect and 1 indncss God, he said, had melted their ^ 
hearts It is certain that he did not, to save liimself from the utmost 
cruelly of his enemies, betray any of his friends On the last morning of 
his life he w rote these w ords “ I have named none to tlicir disadvantage 
1 thank God he hath supported me wonderfully ” 

I£e composed his onai epitaph, a short yiocm, full of meaning andspint, 
simple and foiciblo in style, and not contemptible m versification In this 
little piece he Complained that, though his enemies had repeatedly decreed 
his death. Jits fnends had been still more cruel A comment on these cv- 
prcssions is to be found in a lettei whidi he addressed to a lady residing in 
Holland, She had furnished him with a large sum of money for his e\pe- 
ditibn, and he thought her entitled to a full esjilanation of the causes which 
had icd to Ins failure ' He acquitted his coadjutors of treachery, but de- 
sCribcd their folly, foeir ignorance, and their factious perverseness, in terms 
vvhith tlicii own testimony has since proved to have been riclily deserved 
Ilfc afterwards doubted whether he had not used language too severe to 
become a dying Christianl and, in a separate paper, begged his friend to 

' ' , r 

* A few ^\ords winch Wire In the Am five editions have heon omitted in this phCe. 
Here and in another passige I had, as Mr Aytoun has ohserved, mistaken the City 
Guards which Were commanded by an officer named Graham, for the Dragoons of 
Graham of Clav erhousc i 
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supprci'f wJnt hclnd said of tbeisc men “ Only tin*; 1 maiist acbnowlctlije,'’ 
nc nnldl> 'idded, “they re not goxtmaWc ’’ 

ito^tof }»<! ft.\f rt.nninin{j hours s\tre passed in devotion, ntul in *1111,0 
iiomtt, intercourse v\ ilh some iremhcrs of his fmiil) He professed no 
rspentante on account of his last cnttqvnse, Init bev* ailed, avitii gicat emo 
non, lus former compliance m spinutal thitu^s with the pleasure of the 
},,o\tmmcilt He had, he said, been justly punished One who had so 
long been guilt) of cowardice and dibSitnulation was not worthy (o be the 
irtsiniincnt of salvation to the S'atc and Church ^ct the cause, he fre- 
(juenily repeated, was the cause of God, and would a^sun-dly tmimpli “I 
do not, ’ he said, “ take on nt)*clf to lie a prophet But 1 have a strong 
impicsuon on m) spint, that ochvciancc wdl comt acrj satddcnly " It is 
not itrangc that some zealous Presbyterians should have laid up his saying 
lu their hearts, and ‘hould, at a later penod, liave atlnhuted it to divine 
inspiration 

bo cfiectinll) had religious faith and hope, co operating with natural 
courage and cquammit), composed his spirits, that, on tire verj <la) on 
which he was to die, he dined with appetite, conversed with gaietj at tabic, 
and after his Kstineal, hj down, asW was wont, to talc a short sluinher, 
in Older that Ins bod) and mind might be m full vagour when he should 
mount the scalTiild At this lime one of iho Lords of tlio Council, who had 
prnlnbl) been bred a Prcbln Icrian, and had been serluccd by mlcrest to 
join III oppressing the Churcfi of which he had once lieen a member, eainc to 
the Castle w ith a nice^age from his brethren, and demanded adinillance to 
the I arl It \ as answcrcil that thcl arl wa» asleep 1 hcTnvvConncillor 
thought that this was a subteifuge, "uid insisted on entering The* door ol 
he cell was softl) opened , and tlierc lav Arg) le on the bed, sleeping, in lus 
)rons, the placid sleep of infanc) 1 he conscience of the renegade smote 
him He turned aw>a) sicl at heart, ran out of tlie Castle, and took refuge 
in the dwelling of n. lady of Ins family who lived hard b\ Xlure he Hung 
lunisclf on a couch, and gave himself up to an agoii) of remorse and shatnt 
Ilesjkinswoniaii, alarmed b) Ins looks and groans, thought that he had been 
tal cn anth suddf n illness, and begged Inin to drink a cup of sack “ No, 
no,” he said, “ tluit w ill do me no gootl ” She pra> cd him to tell her w hat. 
had disturbed him *' I have been,” he said, “ m Arg>lc’& prison I have 
seen him, Within nil hour of clernit), sleeping as swecll) as ever man did 
But as for me ” 


And no\ the Earl h'’d risen from his bed, .and had prepared hinisclf for 
vh-U w as yet to be endured He was fi-st brought down the High .Street 
to the Council House, vlierc he was to icmain during the short interval 
winch was slill to elapse before the tveculioii During that inlenal lie 
•'si ed foi pen and ink, and wioic to his wife “ Dear heart, God is un- 
changeable He bath alwa)s beengood and gracious to me , and no place 
.wters. If I'oigive me all my faults, mid now comfort tin self in Him, m 
whom only true eomfortis to be found ihe Lonl be with tlicc, bless and 
comfort thee, ni) de*arc<-t Adieu ” ^ 

It was now time to leave the Council House 'J he divines who attended the 
prisons r w ere not of his pint persu ision , but he listened to them ,« ««« 
vv nil civility, and cvhortcd them to caution their flocks against tliose ‘'“n 
(loctrmc-. which all IVolonaut iluirelias unite m cowlcmuuig Ilcmountcd 
the scaEold, v here the iiide old guillotine of Scotland, called the Maiden ' 
a\.-aittdliim, and addressed the people m a speech, tinctured with the pocii- 
imr phnaseology of his sect, but breathing thi. spirit of serene plciv llis' 
cncimc, he said, he forgave, as he.hopcd to be forgiven. ' Diih a simrle 

■On'- B>c episcopal cTcrg)men who 
attended him went to the edge of the scaffold, and called out m a loud 
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^olcc, “My Lord dies a Protestant *’ “Yes,” said the Earl, stepping for- 
ward, “ and not only a Protestant, but within heart hatred of Popery, of 
Prelacy, and of all superstition ” He then embnced his friends, put into 
their hands soihe tokens of remembrance for his wife and children, kneeled 
, down, laid his head on the block, prayed during a few minutes, and gave 
the signal to the executioner His head was fixed on the top of the Tol- 
booth, where the head of Montrose had formeily decayed * 

The head of the brave and sincere, though mot blameless Eumbold, was 
T-,.— .Inn already on the West Port of Edinburgh Surrounded by fac 
of Rum tious and cowardly associates, he had, through Uie whole cam 

, ° puign, behaved himself like a soldier trained in the school of the 

great Protectoi, had m council strenuously supported the authonty of 
Argyle, and had in the field been distinguished by tranquil intrepidity 
After the dispersion of the army he was set upon by a party of militia He 
defended himself desperately, and would have cut his way tlirough them 
had they mot hamstnnged his horse lie xvas brought to Edinburgh mor- 
tally wounded 1 he wish of the government was that he should be executed 

in England But he wras so near death that, if he was not hanged in Scot- 
land, he could not be hanged at all , and the pleasure of hanging him was 
one avhich the conquerors could not bear to forego It was indeed not to 
be expected that they would show much lenity to one who was regarded as 
the chief of the Rje House plot, and who ivas tlic owner of the building 
from winch that plot took its name but the insolence avith winch they 
treated the dying man seems to our more humane age almost incredible 
One of the Scotch Pnvy Councillors told him that he was a confounded 
xillain “I am at peace with God,” answered Rumbold, calmly; “how 
then can I be confounded ? ” , 

He w as hastily tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged and quartered 
avithin a few hours, near the City Cross in the High Street 1 hough un 
able to stand xvithout the suppoit of two men, he maintained his fortitude 
to the last, and under the gibbet raised his feeble voice against Popery and 
tjranny wath such xehemence tliat the officers ordered the drums to strike 
up, lest the people should hear him He avas a friend, he said, to limited 
monarchy But he never would believe that Providence had sent a few ' 
men into the world ready booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready 
saddled and bridled to be ridden “I desire,” he cried, “to bless and 
magnify God's holy name for this, that I stand here, not for any wrong that 
X have done, but for adlienng to his cause in an evil day If every hair of 
my head were a man, in this quarrel I would venture them all ” 

Both at his trial and at his execution he spoke of assassination wath the 
abhorrence which became a good Chnstian and a brave soldier He had 
never, he protested, on the faith of a dying man, harboured the thought of 
committing such villanv But he franUy owned that, m conversation widi 
his fellow conspirators, he had mentioned his own house as a place'vvhere 
Charles and James might with advantage be attacked, and that much htld I 
been said on the subject, tliough nothing had been determined It may at 
first sight seem that this acknovv ledgment is inconsistent with his declaration 
that he had alvv-ws regarded assassination with horror But the tiaith ap- 
pears to be that he was imposed upon by a distinction which deluded many 

• "Ihe authors from whom I have taken the histoij of Artwle’s expedition are Sir 
Patrick Hume, who was an eyewitness of what he related, and Wodrow, a ho had pcccss 
to materials of the greatest value, among which were the Earl's own papers Wherever 
there Is a question of veracity between Argyle and Hume, I liave no doubt that Arg} le’s 
narrative ought to be followed > . 

•Jee also Lumet, i 631, and the life of Bresson, published by Dr Mac Cnc The ' ' 
account of the Scotch rebellion in theXife of James the Second is a ridiculous romance, 
not written b> the K.ing himself, nor derived Irom his papers, but composed by a jaep- 
bite who did not even take the trouble to look at a map of the seat of war 
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<»f his conteinpomnc’!. Nothing w ould ln% c indniicd him to put poison into 
tlie food of the two princes, or to poniard them m tlieir sleep, Ihil to tnakc 
an tincspcctcd onset on tliu troop of Life Guards wiiicii surrounded the royal 
coacli, to c\chango sword ails and pistol shots, and to take the chance of 
siasing or of being slam, was, in hiJi view, a lawful military operation 
x\mbuscadcs and surprises w ere among the ordinary incidents of w ar, lit ery 
old soldier, Casalicr or Roundhead, had been engaged in such cntcrpnst.s 
If ui the skinnisli the Ivnig should fall, lie w ould fall by fair figlitiiig and not 
by niurdsr I’rcasclj the same reasoning w.as employed, after the Rc\o- 
ItiUon, by James himself and by some of Ins most dciotcd followers, to jus- 
tify a w ickcd attempt on the life of William the I lurt! A baud of lacobitcs 
was commissioned to attack the Pnnee of Orange in Ins winter quarters 
llie meaning latent under this specious plirosc was that the Prince's throat 
was to bo cut as he w snt in his coach from Richmond to Kensington It 
nny cccni slraiigc that such fallacies, the dregs of the Jesuitical casuistry , 
should ha\c had power to seduce men of heroic spirit, both Wings and 
Tones, into a enme on whieh divine and human laws have justly set a 
peculiar note of infamy Rut no sophism is too gross to delude minds 
distempered by party spirit * 

Argyle, who survived Rtinibold a few hours, left a dying testimony to the 
virtues of the gallant Englishman “Poor Rumbold was a great support 
to me, and a brave man, and died Chnsliaiily "f 

Aylofie showed as much contempt of death ns either Argvle or Rumbold 
but Ills end did not, like theirs, edify pious minds Though jioli jic-Mh of 
tlcal sympatliy had drawn him towards the Puritans, he had no Ayioffc 
religious sy mpathy vvilh them, and was indeed regarded by them as little 
better than an atheist He belonged to tint section of the Whigs which 
sought for models rather among the patriots of Greece and Rome tli in among 
the prophets and judges of Israel He was taken prisoner, and earned to 
Glasgow There lie attempted to destroy himself w ith a small penknife • 
but though he gave hiinscli several wounds, none of them proved mortal, 
and he had strength enough left to bear a jouincy to London He was 
brought before the Pnvy Council, and inlcrrogalc«l by the King, but had 
too much elevation of mind to save himself by informing against others A 
stoo was current among the \\ lugs that the King said, “You had better 
be frank with me, Mr Aylolfe Von know that it is m my power to pardon 
you " Then, it was rumoured, the canine broke his sullen silence, and 
answered, “Itinaybc in your power, but it is not in your nature ” lie 
was executed under his old outlawry before the gale of the Temple, and 
died with Uqical composure i 

In the meantime the vengeance of the conquerors was mcicilessly wreaked 
on the people of Atg) Icslme. Many of the Campbells w ere hanged iiei e*.ta 
by Athol without a trial , and he was with difliculty restrained by Arni[ 
the Privy Council from taking more lives I he country to tliecs- 
tent of thirty miles lound Inverary was aiaslcd Houses were burned (he 

* Wodrott*, in IS 10, Westtrn Mamrolojo Iliirnct, 1 633 Tox's Historj, Ap< 
pendix I V I can find no vv tv , except tint Indicated in tlie text, oT reconciling Riiiiibolu s 
dcnnl iliat lie had ever admitted into Ins mind thethoui,lit oras'.assinaiion with his cOft- 
fessiftn that lie Ind hiinseir mentioned his own hou«c as a convenient place for an attack 
on therojal brotiii.t'i The distinction winch 1 suppose him to have taKcitwasccnainI> 
talen by another Uye House conspirator, who was, lilc him, an old spldler of the 
Commonwrealth, Capf 1111 WalcoL On Wnicots Inal, West, the t itncss for the crown, 
said, "Captain, % ou did atrtc to be one of those dial w ere to fiRlit the Cinnls '* *• Wliat, 
i I *vason,” aslcd Chief 1 Justice rembmon, "that he would not till the 

Ktnj;? "He said," answered West, “that itssasnbaseihuii; tokillanakcd man, and 
not do It ’’ t Wodrow, III IX o 

o<a "®‘‘ Narrative, Hat! MS CP45 Burnet, 1 631 Van Citters's Despatch of 
* Lnttrcirs Diaty of the same dal'" « ' , 
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Slones of mills were bioken to pieces frmt trees -nere cnf doim, and tin. 
\ery roots seared avith fire i he nets and fislnng boats, tin. sole means b) 
aihich many inhabitants of the coast subsistcd> n ere destroy cd More flian 
tliiec hundred rebels and malecontcnts were transported to the colonies 
Many of them n ere also sentenced to mutilation On a single day the hang- 
man of Edinburgh cut off the ears of thirty-li\e pnsoncis Several women 
VI ere sent across the Atlantic after being first branded m the cheek vi ilh a 
hot iron It v\ as ev en in contemplation to obtain an act of Parliament pro- 
sciibmg the name of Campbell, as tlie name of Macgrcgor had lieen pro- 
scribed eighty years before * 

Argyle’s expedition appears to have pioduced little sensation m the south 
of the island The tidings of liis landing reached London just before the 
English Parliament met Tlie King mentioned the new s from the thione , 
and tlie Houses assured him that they would stand bj him against every 
enemy Nothing moic w as required of them Ov er Scotland thej had no 
authonly , and a war of which die theatre was so distant, and of which 
die event might, almost from the first, be easilj foreseen, excited onlj a 
languid interest m London 

, Biiti a week, before the final dispcrhion of Argvle’s army, England was, 
iiiciTt-etuai rotated b} the newsthat a more formidable invader had landed on 
to'prc>«it ” shores It had been agreed among the refugees tint Mon 

Mwinouth mouth should sail from Holland six davs after the departure of the 
U^'ho?' Scots He had deferred his cxpeditum a short time, probablj in 
land the hope that most of the troops m the south of the island would 
be moved to Uie north as soon as war broke out in the Highlands, and that 
he should find no force ready to oppose him kVhen at length he was 
desirous to proceed, the wind had become adverse and violent 

While hts small fleet laytossmg in the Texcl, a contest was going on 
among the Dutch autlionties fhe States General and the Prince of 
Orange were on one side, the Town Council and Admiralty of Amsterdam 
on the other 

Skelton liad delivered to the States General a list of the refugees whose 
residence m the United Provinces caused uneasiness to his master The i 
States General, anxious to grant every icasonable request which James 
could malce, sent copies of the list to tlie provincial authontics The pro- 
vinaal authorities sent copies to the municipal authorities ThemagiStrates 
o( all the towns were directed to take sudi measures os might prevent the 
proscribed Whigs from molesting tlie Enghsh government In general 
those directions were obejed At Rotterdam m parfacular, where the in- 
fluence of William was all powerful, such activity was show n os callcdforth 
V arm acknowledgments from James But Amsterdam was the chief seat 
of die emigrants , and the gov cming bodj of Amsterdam w ould see nothing, 
hear nothing, know of nodiing The high Bailiff of die city, who was him- 
self in daily communication vnth FCrgusoh, reported to die Hague diat he 
didnotloiow where to find a single one of the refugees, and with tins 
excuse the federal government was forced to be content , Tlie truth was 
that the English cmIcs were as well known at Amsterdam, and as much 
stared at in the streets, os if they had been Chinese t 

* aVodrow, III ix. 4, and III i\ jo Wodron p'e.s from the Acts of Council the 
names of nil the prisoners who were tiansported, mutilated, or branded 

•f Skelton's letter iv dated -the th a>r Mai r®6 1 1 wall be found, together w ith a 
letter of the Schont or High Bailiff of Amsterdam, an 'll little volume pubbsbed a few 
months later, -and entitled, " Histoin, dcs Evencmens Traaiques d'AiiEleterre ’ The 
documents inserted in that w ork ore, as far os I has c cicammed them, giv en ex-actl> front 
the Dutch archires, except that Skelton s French, which vros not the purest, is sbghtiv 
Cotrected See also Gre^s NatratTve. s 

Goodenough, on liis examination after the battle of Sedgemoor, said The Sellout of 
Amsterdam was a particular friend to this last design " tmsdowne MS , nja. 
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A few diys later, Skelton received orders from Ins court to idquest'tliat, 
in consequence" of the dingers wfiicli threatened Ins nn'istcr’s throne, the 
three Scotch regiments in the seni'eo of the United Provinces might be sent 
to Great Britain ivilhoiit delay lie applied to the Pnnee of Orange , and 
the Prince undertook to manage the matter, but predicted that Amsterdam 
■w oiild raise some dilficulty 1 he prediction proved correct The deputies 
of Amsterdam refused to consent, and succeeded in causing some delay 
But the question was not one of those on which, by the constitution of the 
republic, a single city could prcvuit the wish of the majoiity from being 
carried into effect The influence of William prevailed , and the troops 
Were embarl ed watli great expedition * 

Skelton was at thesame lime exerting himself, not indeed very judiciously 
or temperately, to stop the ships which the English refugees had fitted out 
lie expostulated in wann terms walh tlie Admiralty of Amsterdam The 
negligence of that board, he said, had alicady enabled one bond' of rebels to 
invade Bntam For a second error of the same kind there could no 
excuse He peremptorily demanded tliata large vessel, named the 'Ilcldci- 
cnber^i, might be detained It was pretended that this vessel was bound 
for the Canancs But, m tioith, she had been freighted by Monmouth, 
‘tarried twenty-six guns, and was loaded with arms and ammimition ^ The 
Admiralty of Amsterdam replied that the liberty of trade and navigation 
Vi as not to be restrained for light reasons, and that the Ileldercnbcrgh could 
not be stopped without an order from the States General, Skelton, whose 
uniform practice seems to have been to begin at the w rohg end, now had 
recourse to the States General The States General gave the necessary 
orders Then the Admirably of Amsterdam pretended that there was not 
a sufficient naval force m the Texel to seize so large a ship os the Ilcldcrcn- 
bergh, and suffered Monmouth to sail unmolested + 

The weather was bad the voyage was long , and several English men of- 
war were cruiging m tlic Channel But Monmouth escaped both the sea 
and the enemy As he passed by the tliff. of Dorsetshire, it was thought 
desirable to send a boat to the beach w ith one of the refugees named Thomas 
Date This man, though of low mind and manners, had great influence at 
faunton* He was directed to hasten thither acioss the country, and to 
apprise his friends that Monmouth would soon be on English ground 3* 1 

Onthc morning of the clcvcntli of June the Hcidcicnbcrgh, accompanied 
by twosnialler vessels, appeared off the port of Lyme That town », amni 
IS a small knot of >stcep and narrow alleys, lying on a coast vvald, ^ r*"®' 
locky, and beaten by a stormy sea The place was then diicfly remarkable 
for a pier which, in the days of the Blantogencts, had been constructed of 
stones, unlicwTi and uncemented This ancient work, known by the name 
of the Cob, enclosed the only haven where, in a space of many miles, the 
fishemien could lake refuge from the tempests of the Channel ’ 

The appearance of the three ships, foreign built and without colours, per- 
plexed the inhabilants of Lyme , and the imeasihcss increased wdicii it was 

t f 


Tt i" nit worth vthilcto refute those v/nters vdio represent the Prmcc of Onngc as m 
accompliu: in Monmouth’s enterprUe ihe circumstance on which they chiefly rely is 
that the authorities of Amsterdam took no eflcctnal steps for preventing the expedition 
from sailing Thr circumstance is in truth the strongest proof that the expedition « as 
not lavoured by William; No person, not profoundly ignorant of the institutions ind 
politics of Holland, would hold the Stadtholderanswerabit. for the piocecdings of the 
heads of the koeve ttin part> 

»Avaux Ncg June 
Rochester, June o, j68s 
i Van enters, Tunc 5?!-, June i68i The correspondence of ’skcIton wltli the States 
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found tint thk Customliouse officers, wlio had gone on hoard according to 
usage, did not return > The town’s people repaired to the cliffs, and gaze! 
long and anxiously, but could find no solution "of the myslcrjr At length 
seven boats put off from the largest of the strange ressels, and rowed to the 
shore From these 'boats landed about eighty men, well armed and ap- 
pointed Among them were Monmouth, Grey, Fletcher, Ferguson, Wade, 
and Anthony Buyse, an officer who had been m the Service of the Elector 
of Brandenburg * ' 

Monmouth commanded silence, kneeled dowm on the shore, thanked 
God for having preserved the friends of liberty and pure rehgion from die 
perils Of the sea, and implored the divine blessing on what was yet to be 
done by land He then drew his sw ord and led his men over tlic diffs into 
the town , 

I As soon as it was known under what leader and for what purpose the ex- 
pedition came, the enthusiasm of the populace burst through all restraints 
The little town was m an uproar with men running to and fro, and shouting 
“A Monmouth ' a Monmouth • the Protestant religion 1" 'Meanwhile, the 
ensign of the adventurers, a blue flag, was set up in the market place The 
military stores ,were deposited m tlie town hall , and a Declaration setting 
forth the objects of the expedition w as read from the cross f 

This declaration, the masterpiece of Ferguson’s genius, was not a grave 
Hisciccia manifesto such as ought to be put forth by a leader drawing the 
niion. sword for a great public cause, but a libel of the lowest class, both 
in sentiment and language J It contained undoubtedly many just charges 
against the govemmenL But these charges w ere set forth m tlie prolix and 
inflated style of a bad pamphlet , and the paper contamed other charges of 
which the whole disgrace falls on those who made them The Duke of 
York, it avas positive^ affirmed, had burned dowm London, had strangled 
Godfrey, had cut the throat of Essex, and had poisoned the late King On 
account of those villanous and unnatural crimes, but chiefly of that execrable 
fact, the late horrible and barbarous pamcide, — ^such was the copiousness 
andsuch the fchcity of Ferguson’s diction, — James was declared a mortal and 
bloody enem>, a tyiant, a murdeicr, and an usurper No treaty should bo 
made watti him 1 he sword should not be sheathed till he had been brought 
to condign punishment as a traitor The government should be settled on 
principles favourable to libertj All Protestant sects should be tolerated 
flic forfeited charters should be restored Parliaments should be held an-' 
nually, and should no longer be prorogued or dissolved by royal capnee 
The only standing force should be the militia the militia should be com- 
manded by the Sheriffs , and the bhenffs should be chosen by the freeholders 
Finally Monmoutli declared that he could prove himself to have been bom 
m lawful wedlock, and to be, by right of blood, King of England, buttliat, 
for the present, he waived his claims, that he would leave them to the judg- 
ment of a free Parliament, and that, in the meantime, he desired to be con- 
sidered only as the Captain General of the English Protestants who were 
m arms against tyranny and Popery 

Disgraceful as this manifesto was to those who put it forth, it was not 
His popu unskilfully framed for the purpose ofstimulatmg the passions of the 
ihc'iv el of ' ulgar In tlie West the effect was great The gentrj and clergy 
J neiand of that part of England were indeed, with few exceptions, Tones 
iBut the jeomen, the traders of the towns, the peasants, and the artisans were 

• See Buj se’s evidence against Monmouth and Fletcher in the CnUectionof State Trnle. 

t Journals of the House of Commons, June 13, 1683. Hail MS C845 Lansdounc 
MS rise 

{ ^tmet, I C^r Goodcnoiigh’s Confession in the Lansdounc MS 1153 Conies of 
the Declaration, as originally pnnted, are very rare but there is one in the ilritish 
Musviim I 
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gcnenlly nmmAtctl b> Ihc old Roundhead spjnt Many of tliem uere Djs- 
•;cnvcrs, *\nd Ind been Roidcd bj petty ptr&ccution uito si temper fit for 
dcsptntc enterprise Ihe great mass of the popiiHtion abhorred Popeiy 
and adored Monmouth lie s\ as no stranger to them. IIis progress tlirough 
Somersetshire and Devonshire m tlic summer of l6So was still fresh ui the 
inemoo of all men He was on tint occasion sumptuously entertained by 
Hioraas Tlijnnt at Longlcal Hall, then, and perhaps still, the most magni- 
fiecnl country house in Jingland From XiOngIcal to Exeter, the hedges 
were lined with shouting sncclalore Ihe roads were strewn with boughs 
and flow ers 1 he multiUidc, m their eagerness to sec and touch their faa our- 
itc, brohe down the palings of parks, and besieged the mansions where he 
w as feasted '\Vlicn lie reached Chard his escort consisted of fi\ c thousand 
horsemen At Exeter all Dc\ onshirc had been gathered together to w clcomc 
Inm. One sinking part of the show was a company of nine hundred young 
men who, clad in awhile uniform, marclicd before him into the city * '1 he 
turn of fortune whidi had alienated the gentry from his cause had produced 
no effect on the common people To them he was still the good Duke, the 
Protestant Did e, the nghlful heir whom n sile conspiracy kept out of Ins 
ow n They came to his standard in crow ds All the clerks w horn he could 
employ were too few to lake dow n the names of the rccniiLs, Before he had 
liccti twenty four hours on Engli'-li ground he was at the head of fifteen 
hundred men. Dare arrived from I aunton with forty horsemen of no very 
martial a]n>c.arancc, and broiighl encouraging intelligence as to the state of 
public feeling in Somersctshia \s yet all veemtd to promise well 1* 

But a force was collecliug at Bndport to oppose the insiiigcnts On tin 
tlnrleentli of June the red regiment of l)on>cisbirc mililia came pouring into 
that tovvn, '1 he Somersetshire, or yellow regiment, of which bir William 
Portman, a Tory gentleman of great note, was colonel, wns expected to 
aTivc on the following day t 1 he Duke detenmned to strike an immediate 
Wow A dclacliraent of Ins troojis was preparing to march to Bridport 
when a disastrous event threw the v hole camp into confusion 
Fletcher of Salloim liad been appointed to command the cavaliy under 
Grey Fleldier was ill mounted , and indeed there were few chargers m the 
tamp wliiclihad not been ta! cn from the plough When he was ordered to 
Bridport, he thought that the exigency of the ease vv arranted him in Imnow - 
big, without asking permission, a fine horse belonging to Dare Dare ic- 
sented Uus liberty, and assailed T lelclicr w itb gross abuse Fletcher kept liis 
’ temper heller than any one who knew him expected At last Dare presum- 
ing on the patience w ith w Inch Ins insolence w as endured, v cntiircd to shake 
a switch at the high born and high sniritcd Scot. Fletcher’s blood 
boiled. lie drew a pistol ami shot Dare dead Such sudden and violent 
rev enge vv ouW not have been thought strange m Scotland, w here tlie law liad 
always bten’weak, where lie who did not right himself by the strong hand 
was not likely to be righted at all, and where, consequently, human life was 
held almost ,as cheap as in the worst governed provanccs of Italy But ll.c 
people of the EOUlheni part of the island were not accustomed tosco deadly 
weapons used and blood siillled on account of a rude word or gesture, except 
III duel between gentlemen with equal arms 'llicre v\ns a general cry for 
vengeance on the foreigner who liad murdered an Englishman Monmouth 
could not Tvstst the clamour I* Ictdicr, w ho, when Ms first burst of rage had 
spent itself, was overwhelmed with remorse and sorrow, took refuge on 
board of the Hcldcrtnbcrgh, escaped to the Continent, and repaiicd to 

• lIisMncal >lccount of ilic I ifr ind misninimoir Actions of iJn, most illuv’rious Pro 
If siiot Pniirc J imes, iJuke of Montnoutb, i6?3 
! Ccmfevsioii, Htirduic) e Pipers, Axe Papers llarl MS <if4s. 

{ llirl MS 6845 
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lluDirir), wlicie he fonj;ht bnvclv ngnijist Iht common cnemj* of Cliristcn 
(lorn *' 

Sjfuitcd IS the insurgents \\ ere, the loss of a man ofpii Js nntl energy ms 
j ncoiimct csm 1> to be repaired I arh on the morning of the following 
lih ^‘’wrtcenlh of June, Grc), accompanied bj Wade, marched 

thSiTth avath about lisc hundred men to attach IJndport * A confused and 
ii Dtidiwn iiukcisis e action took place, such as av as to be espected as hen tw «!> 
hands of ploughmen, ofiicerul by countty gentlemen and hamsters, were 
opjioscd to each othei For a time Monmonth’s men dr«\c the milnia 
helorc them Then the mihlia made a stand, and Monmouth’s men re 
treated in some confusion Gica and his caanlij ncacr slopped till the/ 
aatre safe at Lyme again tint Wade rallied the mfantta, and hmughl them 
off in good order t ’ / 

'Ihcre aaag asiolent ontciy against Grey and some of thendsenlurcn. 
prcssctl Monmouth to take a seaerc course Monmouth, howcacr, asould 
not listen to tl is adaicc Ills lenity hnshccu attributed hy some avritersto 
his good nature, which undoubtedly often amounted to wcalvncss Olliers 
base supposed that he a\“is unw dling to deal harshly w ilh the only peer who 
>.crved in his arms It is probable, liowc%cr, lint the Oul wlio, llio'igh 
not a general of the highest order, understood war aery much better than 
the preachers and lawyers who were alway s obtruding their adaice on liitn, 
made allowances which people altogether mevpert in military affairs ncaci 
thought of making In justice to a man who has had few defenders, it 
must be obsetaed that the task winch, throughout this Campaign, was as- 
signed to Ores, was one which, if he had been the boldest and most skilful 
of soldier-, he could scarcely Inie performed m such a manner as to gam 
credit He wasat the head of tlic caialry It is notorious that a hor>c soldier 
requires a longer training than a foot soldier, and that then tr horse requires 
a longer trunmg than his rider Something may be done w ith a raw in- 
fnnln winch has enthusiasm and animal coungc !mt nothing can be more 
helpless than a raw caialry, consisting of yeomen nud tradesmen mounted 
on cart hor-c- and post horses ami -uch was the camliy which Grey eom- 
manded The wonder is, not that his men did not stand fire with resolution, 
not that they did not use their weapon- with aigour, but that they were 
able to keep their scats 

Still recruits came in by hundred- Arming and drilling w ent on all day 
Meantime the news of the insurrection Jiad spread fast and wade On the 
eiening on which the Duke landed, Gregory Alford, Mayor of Lyme, a 
zealous Toiy, and a hitter persecutor of Nonconformists, sent off hiSsers mts 
to ;p\c Uic alarm to the gcntiy of bomcrsctshirc and Dorsetshire, and him- 
self took horse for the West Late at night he stopped at llomton, and 
tin nee despatched a few burned lines to London with the ill tidings % He 
Ihm pushed on to Exeter, where he found CUnslophei Monk, Duke of 
AluSimailc Tins nobleman, the son and heir of George Monk, the rcslorCi 
of ^ Stuarts, ai-as Loid Lieutenant of Devonshire, and was then holding 
a musitcr of mihtia Font thousand men of the trainbands w'die actually 
assemWed under his command He seems ^o hav c thought that, with tins 
force, nc should he -able at olicc to crush the rchclhoii He therefore 
mardiccf' lowinls Lyme , ’ 

But whW, on the afternoon of Monday the fifteenth of Timei he reached 
Axminslerl he found the insurgents drawn up there to encounter him 
they presetWed a resolute front Four field pieces weid pointed against the 

l)u>cc « CMdc\ce in the Collection of State Trnts HiiWa i C4B I erjuson’i MS 
quoted by Eichard\ 

t London Gajettc,\Tilne 18 , »&8s. Wide s Confession, Harilttickc Tapers 
+ Lords Journals, Jh nc 13, 1685, 
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rojnltrodjr. I he thid hertzes vhic!» on each side oxcrlmng the narro \ 
hne-H were lined with TOusketcer* *\lbcnnrle, ho\ ever, \ ns 
Ie^«i nlnrfflicd b\ the* prcpnaticins of the cneiu) Urn In the spiut oMh/- 
w Inch appen-ctlm hr own rani s Sndi .ms ^lonmouth’n pbpiiKnU 
amontj ilie common people of Dc^on'liire llnh if once the trnin- a*'"'" 
Imds hn«l caught sight of hr ndl Imown face and figure, they 
woiihi probnblj hn\c gone oner to him in a hodv i 
AHieinnrlc, llurcfore, though he hnd a great simcnori*> of force, thought 
It nusT'-hle to r-lrcnt I he retreat voon became n rout 1 he whole crtuntr> 
1 n<. stream with the arms nndnmformsvhichlliefugilhcs had throv n a\m> , 
nttd, had Monmo'xOi urged the p irsmt with \lgour, lie would probahlj Insc 
tal cn 1 Ae'er w itliout n blov lliil hc\ ns talrfictl with the nclvniitniyc which 
111 hntl g-’h’cil, nnd tlioiiglit it desinhlc tint his reennts should be better 
trained licforc thev n ere cniplojtd in nnj linmnlous ‘cmcc lie llitreforo 
innrchcd townrds raunlon.wlierehe nmictl on thee ghlecnthofJiinc,c} letly 
n Week, after Ins landing * 

The Court mid the J'nrlnnicnt hnd bee*n grcrtl) motcil by the news from 
the \Vc>t At five in the morning of ‘^aiurdns the tliiitccntli of s«rvn» 
Tunc, tlie King hnd rcceiscd the letter winch the Major of Lj-me j'V^rl-ii 
Ind dcspntdicd from Hointon The Pns\ C ouncil was nrtnritlj lo i-ona«L 
enllcd togi-lhcr Orders v ere given that the ••trenglh of c\cn conipnnj of 
infcn 4 .n nrd of cvetj troop of cnvnlni should be iiicrcnsed Coni- ^ rj ii-j of 
missions \ ere i-wied for ilic lewing of new regiments AlfoixlV i’**' 1 1 » 
communitnlion w.ns Inid lieforc the I.onls , nnd its substance was " '* 
eommuDicated to tlie Commons bj a message I he Lommons examined 
the* coaners who had anised from the W e-st, and iiist nillj ordered a bill to 
lie liroughl in for .attainting Alonmoiith of liigli treason Addresses weie* 
\oled assuring the King thatlmth liis peers and his people .sc'c de’ctmini d 
to ♦ tand hj lum with life ami fortune ag-’inst all Ins enemies 'vt the next 
incetJiig of the IJon«es thej ordered thedeclaniion of the rebels lo be burned 
In the Iniginan, and passed the bill of attainder through all its s|ngt„s flial 
bill rtCeivcd the roj”! assent on the same daj , and a reward of li.e thou 
sand pounds wa* promised for tl e apprcheii on of Monmouth i 
T he fact that hlonraoulh was in arms against the goveinnioiil v as so tio 
lonotLs that the bill of •'Itninder became a law with onlj a faint show of 
opposition from one or tw 0 peers md lias seldom been ececielj ccnsuied 
even hj AMug histor ans "V ct, when we considet ho\/ important it i. that 
Icgislstwe and judicial functions should lie kept distinct, how imjxirtanl it r 
that common fame, however strong and gcneml, should not be received ns 
n lt"al proof of puilt, how irnportaiit it is to nninlam the rule that no man 
‘hall he condemned to death authout an opjiortunitv of defending himseif 
and how tajviK andspecdilj breaches in g^cat principles, when once niadi 
"re V idcrtcd we shill probahlj he dispo cd to tlihik tint the course taken 
by the Parliament was oi>cn to 'omc objection. Kcitlicr House had befoi e 
it anj thing v\hich cv en so corrupt a judge as Jefirej-s could has c directed i 
juiy to comder as proof of Monmouth s crime 'J he messengers examined 
by the Commons were not on oath, and might therefore* have related mere 
fictions w ithout iiicurnng the penalties of perjurj The Loids, w ho might 
have administered an oath, apjicar not to have t'amincd anv witness, and 
to liavchad no evidence before them except the letter of thcMayorof Ljaut, 
which, in the eje of the law, was no evidence at all Kxtreme danger, it 
is true, justifies extreme ixmcdics Rut the Act of Attainder w as a leinedy 

A'ePjiim, Ilarl OUlmixott, mr, 

w riliitnivon, who w i ihtn a lioj, loci! sct> neir ilic scene of the<ic even! , 
t l.Andon Oiictte, June *8, i68j lairds’ and Commons’ Journals, June 13 and is. 
Putch nesjrilch, June ff - v .j a. 
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which could nol operate till all danger was o\er, and which would become 
superfluous at thewery moment at which it ceased to be null 'While Mon- 
mouth was in armsitw'as impossible to execute him If he should be 
\anquislicd and taken, there would be no hazard and no difficulty in liymg 
him It was aftenyards remembered as a curious circumstance that, among 
the zealous Tones who went up with the bill from the House of Commons 
to the bar of the Lords, was Sir John Fenwick, member for Nortlium- 
berland This gentleman, a few years later, had occasion to reconsider 
the whole subject, and then came to the conclusion that acts of attainder 
aie altogether unjustifiable* ' i 

The Tarhament gave other proofs of loyalty m this hour of peril The 
Commons authorised the King to raise an extiaordinaiy sum of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds for his present necessities, and, that he might have no 
difficulty in finding the money, proceeded to devise new imposts The 
sdieme of taxing houses lately built in the capital was revived and strenu- 
ously suppoited by the country gentlemen It was resolved not only tliat 
such houses should be taxed, but tliat a bill should be brought in prohibit- 
ing the laying of any new foundations w itliin the bills of mortality The 
resolution, however, was not carried into effect Pouerful men who had 
land III the ^tburbs, and who hoped to sec new streets and squares rise on 
their estates^ exerted all their influence against the project It was found 
that to adjust tlie details would be a work of time , and the lOng’s wants 
w ere so pressing tint he thought it necessary to quicken the movements of 
tlic House by a gentle exhortation to speed The plan of taxing buildings 
was therefore relinquished , and new duties were imposed for a term of five 
years on foreign silks, linens, and spints t 
The Tones of the Lower Ilouse proceeded to intioducc what they called 
a bill for the preservation of the King’s person and government. They pro- 
posed that it should be high trexson to say tint Monmouth was Intimate, 
to utter any words tending to bring the person or government of the sove- 
leign into hatred or contempt, or to make any motion m Parliament for 
changing the order of succession Some of these provisions excited general 
disgust and alarm The 'VVhigs, few and weak as they were, attempted to 
rally, and found themselves reinfoiced by a considerable number of moderate 
and sensible cavaliers Words, it was said, may easily be misunderstood 
by a dull man They may cosily be misconstrued by a knave What was 
spoken metaphorically may be apprehended literally What was spoken 
ludicrously may be appreliended seriously A particle, a tense, a mood, an ' 
emphasis, may make the whole difference between guilt and innocence The 
Sav lour of mankind himself, in whose blameless life malice could find no act 
to impeach, had been called in question for words spoken False witnesses 
hadsuppiessed asyllablc which would have made it clear that those words 
were figurative, and had thus furnished the Sanhednm with a pretext under 
which the foulest of all judicial murders had been perpetrated vVitb such an 
example on record, who could affirm thal^ if mere talk were made a substan- 
tive treason, the most loyal subject could be rafe? These arguments pro- 
duced so great ah effect that in Uie committee amendments were intioduced 
which greatly mitigated the seventy of the bill But the clause which made 
it high treason m a member of Parliament to propose the exclusion of a 
pnnee of the blood seems to have raised no debate, and was retained That 
clause w as indeed altogether unimportant, except os a proof of the ignorance 
and inexpenence of the hot headed Rojalistswlio thionged the House of 
Commons Had they learned the fiist rudiment^ of legislation, they would 

* Oldmixon IS n rang in saving tint Fenwick cirncd up the bill It was earned up, 

-IS appears from the Journaliv byLold Ancram Sec Delameres Observations on the 
Attainder of the late Duke of Monmouth 
t Commons' Journals of June 17, 18, and 10, t6Ss Reresbj’s Memoirs 
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Iia\ e known that the enactment to which they attached so much value \\ ould 
be superfluous aihilc the Farhament was disposed to maintain the order of 
succession, and would be repealed as soon as there was a Parliament bent 
on changing the order of succession * ' 

The bill, as amended, was passed and earned up to the Lords, but did 
not become law The King had obtained from the Parliament all thepeai- 
niary assistance that he could expect , and he conceived that, w liile icbcllion 
was actually raging, the loyal nobihiy and gentry avould be of more use in 
their counties than at Westminster He therefore hurried then deliberations 
to a close, and, on the second of July, dismissed them On the same day 
the royal assent was gi\en to a law reviving that censorship of the press 
which had terminated in 1675 This object was effected 1 ^ a few words at 
the end of a miscellaneous statute which continued several expiring acts 
The courtiers did not think that tlicgr had gained a triumph The Whigs 
did not utter a murmur Neither in the l^rds nor in the Commons was 
there any division, or e\cn, as far as can now be learned, any debate on a 
question which would, in our age, convulse the whole frame of society In 
truth, the change w as slight and almost imperceptible , foi , since the detection 
of the Rje House plot, the liberty of unlicensed printing had evistcd only in 
name IDunngmanj months scarcely one Whig pamphicthad been published 
except by stealth , and by stealth such pamphlets might be published still i* 
The Houses then rose They were not proiogucd, but only adjojrncd, 
m order that, when they should reassemble, they might take up tlieir busi- 
ness in the exact state in which they had left it $ 

While the Parliament was devising sharp law s against Monmouth and his 
partisans, he found at Taunton a reception which might well en- Reception 
courage him to hope that liis entcqinse would ha\e a prosperous mTOth"at 
issue Taunton, like most other towns m the south of England, Tiumon. 
was, in that age, more important than at present Those towais have not 
indeed declined On the contrary, they are, with very few exception;, 
larger and ncher, better built and better peopled, than in the seventeenth 
j century But though they have positively advanced, tliej have relatii elj 
gone back They ha\c been far outstripped in wealth and population by 
the great manufactimng and commercial cities of the nortli, cities winch, in 
the time of tlie Stuarts, w ere but beginning to be known as seats of mdustry 
When Monmouth marched into Taunton it was an eminently prosperous 
place Its markets were plentifully supplied It was a celebrated seat of 
the woollen manufacture The people boasted that they lived in a land 
flowing with milk and honey Nor was this language held only by partial 
natives , for every stranger who climbed the graceful tower of Saint Mary 
hlagdalene owaied that he saw beneath him the most fertile of English 
valleys It w as a country rich with orchards and green pastures, among 
which were scattered, in gay abundance, manor houses, cottages, and \iU 
lage spires The townsmen had long leaned towards Presbyterian divinity 
and Whig politics In the great civil xvar Taunton had, through all vicissi- 
tildes, adhered to the Parliament, had been twice closely besieged by Gonng, 
and had been tw ice defended with heroic \ alour by Robert Blake, afterw ards 
the renowned Admiral of the Commonwealth ^Vhole streets had been 
burned down liy the mortars and grenades of the Cavaliers Food had been 
/so'scarce that the resolute goxernor had announced his intention of putting 

" * Comitaons’ Journals' June 19, 29 1685 Lord I^inid tie’s Memoirs 8, 9 "Burnet, i 

C39 riit lull, as ^tnded by the committee, will be found in Mr Fox’s histoncnl w oA, 
Appendix iit If Burnet'*! account be correct^ tbe offences which* by the amended biU 
were mde punishable only with civil incapacities, were, by the original bill, made 
capital ' 

4 \ ® ^7 » kord’? Journals July 2, i 68 s 

t Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, July 2, 1685 
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the girnsohoii lations of hori>e flesh But the spirit of the town had ne\cr 
been subdued either by fire or by hunger * < , 

The Restoration had produced no effect on the temper of the Taunton 
men They had still continued to celebrate the anniversary of the happy day 

on avliich the siege laid to their to^vn by the rojal army had been raised , 
and their stubborn attachment to the old cause had excited so much fear and 
resentment at AVhitehall that, by a royal older, their moat had been fiUed up, 
and their wall demolished to the foundation + 1 he puritanical spint had 
been kept up to the height among them by the precepts and cvampl e of one 
of the most celebrated of the dissenting clergy^ Joseph Allcine Allcine was 
the author of a tract, entitled. An Alarm to the Unconverted, nhich is still 
popular both in England and in America From the gaol to which he uns 
consigned by the victorious Cavaliers, he addressed to his loving friends at 
Taunton many epistles breathing the spirit of a truly heroic piety IJis fiame 
soon sank under the effects of study, toil, and persecution but his memory > 
was long chciishedavith e\cecding love and reverence by those whom he 
had exhorted and catechised t ' ’ i 

The children of the men who, foity years before, had manned the ram 
parts of Taunton against the Royalists, now welcomed Monmouth with trans 
ports of ]oy and affedtion Every door and window wras adorned w ith w reaths 
of flow crs. Ifo man appeared m the sti ects without w earing m his hat a green 
bough, the badge of the popular cause Damsels of the best families m the 
town wove colours for the insuigents One flag in particular wa<. embroi- 
dered goigeously with the emblems of royal dignity, and was'bffercd to Mon- 
mouth by a tram of young girls He received the gift with the winning 
courtesy winch distinguished him The lady who headed thts procession 
piesenttd him also with a small Bible of great price He took it with a 
■show of reverence “ I come,” he said, “ to defend the tradis containetl 
in this book, and to seal them, if it must be so, with my blood ”§ 

But while Monmouth enjoyed the applause of the multitude, he could not 
but pciceivc, with concern and apprehension, that the higher classes wer^ 
with scarcely an exception, hostile to his undertaking, and that no rising had 
taken place except in the counties where he had himself appeared lie had ^ 
been assured by agents, who professed to have derived tlieir information 
from Wildman, that the whole Whig aristocracy was eager to take ams 
Nevertheless more than a week had now elapsed since the blue standard 
had been set up at Lyme. Day labourers, small fatmets, shopkeepers, ap- 
picnliccs, dissenting preachers, had floclcd to the rebel camp but not a 
Single peer, baronet, or knight, not a single member of the House of Com 
mons, and scarcely any esquire of sufficient note to have ever been in the 
commission of the peace, had joined tlic invaders- Feiguson, who, ever 
since the death of Charles, had been Monmouth's evil angel, had a suggw- 
’■ lion ready The Duke had put himself into a false position liy declining the 

1 oyal title Had lie declared himself sovereign of England, his cause w ould 
havewom a show of legahtj. At preent itwos impossible to reconcile hiS 
Declaration with the principles of the constitution It vv os dear that eiuier 
Monmonth or his uncle was rightful King Monmouth did not venture to 
pronounce himself the nghtful King, andyckdenied tliat his uncle was so 
1 hose who fought for J ames fought for flic only person who v entured to claim 
the throne, and weic flicrefore clearly in Ihcir dutj, according to fli^e laws 
of the realm Those who fought for Monmouth fought for some unknow n ^ 
polity which was to he set up hy a convention not j^et m existence None 
could wonder that men of high rank and ample fortune stood aloof from an 

Savaste’s edition of Toulimn's History of Taunton 
1 •f Sprat's True Acrount Toulrains History of Taunton 

t Life and Heath of Joseph Alleino 't&ja Nonconformists’ MtmoruL 
i Harl MS 7006, Uldniivon, 70* » Eachardi iii 763 
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enterpvisc winch threatened wtli destruction that system in tlie peimancnce 
of which they weie deeply interested If the Duke would assert his legi- 
tnnac} and assume the ciown, he avould at onc6 lemove tins objection 
Die question avould cease to he a question between the old constitution 
and a new constitution It would, be merely a question of licreditoiy'iight 
betw ceil two princes v ’ ' 

On such giounds as tlicsc Ferguson, almost immediately after the landing, 
had camestl} pressed the Duke to proclaim himself liing, and Het-iics 
Grey had seconded Ferguson Monmouth had been veiy willing thetiUcof 
to take this advice, butWadeandotheiiepublicanshadbecnrefrac- 
tory , and Oieir chief, with his usual pliability, had yielded to their arguments 
At 1 '’unton the subject w as revived ^fonmouth talked in private with the 
dissentients, assured them that he saw* no other way of obtaining the support 
of any portion of the onstocracy, and succeeded m extorting tlieir reluctant 
consent On the morning of the twentietli of June he was proclaimed in 
the market place of Taunton His followers lepeated his new title with 
affectionate delight But, as some confusion might have ansen if he had 
been called King James the Second, they commonly used the strange ajipel- 
labon of lung Monmouth andhy thisname their unhappylaaoniitewns often 
mentioned in the w estem counties, w itliin the memory of persons still h\ mg ' 
Within twenty-four hours after he had assumed the regal title he put 
forth several proclamations headed with his sign manual By* one of these 
he set a price on the head of his rival Another declared tlie Parliament 
then sitting at 'Westminster an unlawful assembly, and commanded the mem 
hers to disperse A third forbade the people to pay taxes to the usurnci ' 
A fourth pronounced Albemarle a traitor h 
Albenmrle transmitted these proclamations to London m^icly as speci- 
mens of folly and impertinence They produced no effect, except wonder 
and contempt , nor luid Monmouth any reason to think that the assumption 
of lojaltv had improved his position Only a week had elapsed since he 
had Mlcmniy bound luinself not to take the crown till a fiee Parliament 
should liav e acknowledged lus rights By breaking that engagement he had 
mairred the imputation of levity if not of perfidy The class which he had 
s sbU stood aloof The reasons which prevented the great 

Whig lords and gentlemen from recognising him as then ICmgwcic at least 
as strong as those whicli had prevented them from rallying round him as 
their Captain-General They disliked indeed the person, tlic religion,' and 
the politics of James But James was no longer young His eldest daughtei 
was justly popular She was attached to the reformed faith She was 
inarncd t6 a piince who was the hereditary chief of the Protestants of the 
continent, to a prmre who had been fared m a republic, and whose senti ' 
menls w ere supposed to be such as became a constitutional ICmg Was it 
° '*”*^'*1 of civil war, for the mere chance of being }ible to 

SSnn nature would, witbout bloodshed, witliout any vio 

all piobabihty, before many years should have ex- 
Scrimps there might be rcasonsfor pulling down James , But what 
given for settmg up Monmoufli? I’o exclude. a.pnncefiom 
of unfitness was a course agreeable to AWng prin- 
aples But on no principle could it be proper to exclude nghtfiil heirs. 

‘o jjot only blameless, but eminently qualified for 
public trust That Monmouth was legitimate, nay, that he 
thought Himself legitimate, intelligent men could not believe ^ He Vas 
tVad^s Confession Goodenoueh’s iConfcssion. Harl MC 
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thcicforc not merely an usutper, but an usurper of the worst sort, an im 
poster If he made out any semblance of a case, he could do so only by 
means of forgery "and perjury All honest and sensible persons ueie un 
Milling to sec a fraud which, if practised to obtain an estate, would ha\e 
been punished with the scourge and the pillory, rewarded with the Eitglibh 
crowTi lo the old nobility of the realm it seemed lasupportable that the 
bastard of Lucy Walters should be set up high abm c the law fill descendants 
,of the Fitmlans andDe Veres Those who were cajiable pf looking for 
ward must liave seen that, if Monmouth should succeed in o\ erpow cring the 
CMsling government, there would still remain a warbctw'eenliim and the 
House of Orange, a war which might last longer, and produce more misery, 
than the wnr of the Eoses, a war winch might probably break up the Pro 
testants of Euiope into hostile partitis, might arm England and Holland 
against each other, and might ma],.c both those countnes an easy prey to 
France 1 he opmion, therefore, of almost all the leading Whigs seems to 
have been that hlonmouth’s enterpnse could not fail to end m some great 
disaster to the nation, but that, on the whole, his defeat would be a less 
disaster than Ins victorv 

It was not only by the inaction of the Whig aristocracy that the invaders 
were disappointed The w calth and power of London had sufficed in the 
preceding generation, and might again suffice, to turn the scale in a il 
conflict Ine Londoners had formerly given many proofs of tlitir Intred of 
Popery and of their affection foi the Protestant Duke He had too readily 
bclictcd that, ns soon os he landed, there would be a rising in the capital 
But, though advices came down to him that many thousands of the citizens 
had been enrolled os volunteers for the good cause, nothing was done. The 
plain truth was that the agitators who had urged him to m\ ade England, who 
had promised to nse on the first signal, and w ho had perhaps imagined, while 
the danger was remote, that thej should have the courage to keep tlicir pro- 
mise, lost heart when the critical time drew near Wildman's fright was 
such that he seemed to have lost his understanding The craven Danvers 
at first excused his inaction by sajing that he would not tak? up arms till 
Monmouth was proclaimed King, and, when Monmouth had been pro 
claimed King, turned round and declared that good republicans were nb 
solved from tUl engagements to a leader who had so shamefully broken faith 
In every age the vilest specimens of human nature are to be found among 
demagogues * 

On the day following that on which Monmouth had assumed the regal 
title, he marclied from Taunton to Bridgewater His own spmts, it was 
remarked, were not high The acclamations of the devoted tliousands who 
surrounded lum wherever he turned could not dispel the gloom which sate 
on his brow Those who had seen himdtinng his progress through Somcr 
setshirc five years "before could not now observe without pity the traces of 
distress and anxiety on those soft and pleasing features, which had won so 
many hearts + 

Ferguson was in a very different temper With this man’s knavery was 
strangely mingled an eccentric vanity which resembled madness The 
thought that he had raised a rebellion and bestowed a crown had turned his 
head He swaggered about, "brandishing Ins naked sword, and crying to 
the crowd of spectators who had assembled to see the army march out of 
launton “Look at me! You have heard of me I am Ferguson, the 
famous F erguson for w hose head so many hundred pounds have been offered ” 
And this man, at once unprincipled and brainsick, had m his keeping tlic 
understanding and the conscience of the unhappy Monmouth 

* Grey’s Narrative , Ferguson's MS , Eacharcl, iii 754 

r Persecution Exposed, by John Whiting t Harl MS C84S 
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Bndgcwitci w-is one of the few towns which still hid some Wing migis,- 
trates The mayor and aldermen came in then robes to svelcome iiis rcccp 
the Duhe, •nalkcd before him in procession to the high cross, and 
there proclaimed him King IIis troops found excellent qiiaiters, ’'ater 
and u ere furnished u ith necessaries at little or no cost by the people of the 
town and neighbouihood He took up his lesidence in the Castle, a build- 
ing which had been honoured by several royal visits In the Castle Field 
Ins army was encamped It now consisted of about six thousand men, and 
might easily base been increased to double the number, but for the want of 
arnfs The Duke Inad brought with him from the Continent but a scanty 
supply of pikes and muskets M aiw of his follow ers had, therefoi 0, no other 
weapons than such os could be fasluoned out of the too’savhich they had 
used in huslmdiy oi mining Of these rude implements of wni the most 
formidable was made by fastening tlie blade of a scythe erect on a stiong 
pole’’ The tidiing men of the countiy round Taunton and Bridgewatci 
received orders to search cveiy where for scythes, and to bring all tint could 
be found to the camp It was impossible, however, even wnth the help of 
these contrivances, to supply the demand, and great numbers who weic 
desirous to enlist weic sent away + 

The foot were divided into six icgimcnts Many of the men had been m. 
the mihtia, and still wore their unifoims, red and j ellow 1 he'cavalry w 01 e 

about a thousand m number , but most of them had only laige colts, such 
aa weic then bred in gieat herds on the marshes of Somersetshire for the 
puipose of suppljing London with coach hoises and cart horses These 
animals w cie so far from being fit fin anj military pnqiose that they had not 
vet loaincd to obey the bridle, and liecaine ungovcniable os soon as they 
heaul a gun fired oi a drum beaten A small body guard of forty joung 
men, well armed and mounted at their owm chaige, attended Monmoutli 
Ihe people of Biidgtwaler, who were emichcd by a thiiving coast tiadc, 
fiiimshcd him wath a small sum of money t 
All this time the forces of the goveinmcnt were fast assembling On the* 
s cst of the rebel army Albemarle still kept togclhei a laigc body ivcmn 
of Devonsluro inihtia On the cast, the ti am bands of Wiltshire irons of the 
l\jid musteicd under the command of Thomas Ilcrbcit, Earl ofJ^op'S'oJe"^ 
Pembroke Onthcnoithcast, Henry bomci'sct Duke of Beaufort, •«“> 
was m arms 'Jlic power of Beaufort bore some faint lescinblance to that 
of the great barons of the fifteenth ccntui> He was President of Wales " 
and Lord Lieutenant of fom English counties IIis official tours through 
the cxtensivcTCgion in which he represented the majesty of the thionc vveit 
scarcely inferior m pomp to rojal piogrcsscs His household at Badminton 
w os legulatcd aftci the fashion of an eaihct generation The land to a gfeat 
CUent round his plcasuic grounds was 111 his own hands, and tlie laboureis 
who titivated it formed part of his familj Nine tables weic cv'ciy day 
spread under his roof for two hundicd jicisons A ciovvd of gcntleiucu 
and pages vvcie undei the oiders of the slew ard A whole troop of cav aliy 
pbejed the master of the horse The fame of the kitchen, the cellai, the 
kcnnci^ 'ind the stables 'W'ts spicad o\cr all tnglincl The gentry, m'xny 
miles lound, were pioud of the magnificence of then gieat neighboui, and' 
were at the same time charmed by his affahihlj’ and good iiatuie lie was 
a zealous Cavalier of the old school At this crisis, Ihcrcfoic,’ he used his 
Whole influence and authority m suppoit of the ciown, and occupied 
Jiristbl with the trainbands of Gloucesteishiic, who seem to have been 
oettei disciplined than most othei troops of lint description § 

' One of dicsc weapons mav still be seen m the lower 

i Oldmtson^oe'® ' ® Narrative in the Appendix to IlcywooJ’b Vmdi., ition 

' Vor'Y' ^3?' Accounts cf Beaufort’s progress tbrougb Wales and 
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In the counties more remote from Somersetshire the supporters of the 
throne vere on the licit The militia of Sussex began to maich westward, 
undei the command of Richard, Lord Lumley, •who, 'though he had lately 
been converted from tlie Roman Catholic leligion, was still firm in -his 
allegiance to a Roman Catholic King James Beitie, Earl of Abingdon, 
called out the airay of Oofordshirc JoliiLFell,' Bishop of Oxford, who 
was also Dean of Clinstcluitch, summoned the undergraduates of his Uni- 
versity to take arms foi the clown Hie gownsmen crowded to giie m , 
their names Chnstchurch alone famished near a hundred pikemen and 
musketeers Young noblemen and gentlemen commoners acted ns officers, 
and the eldest son of the Lord Lieutenant was Colonel 

But it was chiefly on the regulai troops' that the iCing iclied ChiuchiU 
had been sent w dslw ard ^\ ith the Blues , and I* cversham was following w ith 
all the foiccs that could be spared from tlie noighbouihood of London A 
courier had started for Holland with a letter directuig Skelton instantl) to c 
request that the three English icgiincnts in the Dutch sen ice might be sent 
to the Thames When the lequcst was made, tlie parly hostile to the 
House of Orange, headed bj the deputies of Amsterdam, again tned to 
cause delay But the energy of William, who liad ohnost as much at stake 
as James, and who saw Monmouth’s piogress with senous uneasiness, bore 
ddwn opposition , and in a few days Uie tioops sailed 1 Hie tliiec Scotch 
regiments were alieady in England They had aimed at Grasesend in 
excellent condition, and James had reviewed them on' Blackheath He le 
peatedly^'deolared to the Dutch Ambassador that he had never in his life 
scan finer or bellei disciplined soldiers, and expressed the warmest grali 
lude to. the Prince of Orange and the States foi so valuable and seasonable 
a leiuforccment This satisfaction, however, was not unmixcd E' cdlently 
as the men went- through their dull, they weie not untainted vnth Dutch 
politics and Dutch divinity One of them w as shot and anotliei ■flogged for 
dunking the Duke of hlonmoulh's health It was tlierefore not Uiought' 
advisable^ to place them in the post of dangei They were kept in the 
neighbourhood of London till the end of the campaign But'tlleir ouival 
enabled the King to send to the West some infantry winch would olhciwisc 
have been wanted m the capital J 

While the government was thus prepaung for a conflict with the ichels 
in tlie field, precautions of a different kind w ere not neglected In London 
alone two hundred of those persons who were thought most likely to be at 
the head of a Whig movement were uxested Among the piisonen, were ' 
some inerdiants of great note Every man w ho w as ohiio'sious to the Com t 
went in fear A general gloom oveihung the capital Busmess languished 
on the Exchange, and the theatres were so geiierallj dcscited, that a new 
opera, written by IDryden, aridseCoCTb} decoiations of unprecedented mag 
nificcncc, was withdrawn, because the receipts w'ouldnot cover tlie expenses 
of the perfoi maiice § The magistrates and clergy wei e ev eryw here activ e Hic 
Dissenters w ere everj where closely observed In Cheshire arid Shi opshirc a 
fierce persecution raged in Koithamptonshire arrests were numerous , and 
the gaol of Oxford was crow ded with pnsoners No Puritan div uie,Iiov ever ^ 
moderate his opinions,' how evei guaidcd Ins conduct, could feel any con 

the neighbouring counties ire in the London Gi'^ettcs of July tljS^ I etter of Beaufort 
to Clarendon, June ig, 1685 - - ‘ 

* Bishop rdl to Clarendou, June so Abingdon to Clarendon, June eo, as, 26, iCSs , 
LandsdowncMS 846 - 

t Avaux, July A., 1685 

t Tan Cillery Julv 5], 1685 Avaux Nog Jul> London Gozetu, 

Julyfi. ' ■' '< 

i Lanllon, Julj -f-, 1685 Scott’s preface to Albion and Albanms, 
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fulencc lliat lit slitukl jiot be lorn from tus f imily nml Jlun{» into a dun- 
geon * 

Jiftannlnlc Monmouth >*11% -meed from 3ii dgcv'otcr, hnra <-0(1 through the 
\\ho!e w'rth by Churclutl, ^\ho appears to ime tlont ill thftl, V'lili a 
hmntttl of UKU, it avts possible for a hr«e ami si dful ofucti to effect 
The rebel army, much aitnoacd liolh bs the cncm> and by a ]ica\> fall of 
jam, lialtul m"lhe tttnmg of the txrtntv-sccond of June at Glastonbury 
Tile houses of the little toun did not aftord shcUcr'for '■o large a foice 
Smut of the troops v trv. ihtrcfoic ou-rlctcd in the cmtrthcs., and others 
hfhfcsl their firu> among tlic atntrahlo nuns of tin. Abbei, once the 
ucalthics-t religious house lu our i-Iand Trom Glaslonhut) the Dui,c 
narohwd to Wells, aud ftonl Wells to Shepton Malltl,^ 

Hitherto he rttms to hate uandcred from place to place uilh no other 
objtct than that of cclktting troops. It vasuow ntetssary foi him ni n wn 
to form some plan of military optrationii Ills fin.1 scheme t as to *“ J’" 

SI i/e Tlnstol Manj* of the chief inhalnlants of tint important jilact ucrc 
Whigs One of till, innnfications of the W lug plot had cateiidtd ihillitr 
The garn'oii consisted oiitv of the (>louccslcr-,)itrL trainbands If IJccufort 
and Ills rustic folloutrs could ovtqiowtrtd before the regular troopb 
am\td, the icbcis v otild at once (md themscUes po-sca'cd of rmplc pccu* 
maq resources the credit of Monmouth s aims voiild he. nised , and his 
friends tliTOUghoul the kingdom uoukl be encouraged to declaic llitm 
si'Uts IJnstol liaJ farnficaiioiis uhieli, on the north of the Aton louards 
Gloucedcrslure, veru weak, hut on the south toi. arck Soiucrselslmc Mere 
1 mch stronger It a\as therefoie detenu ned that tlie atlads sliould be 
made on the Okiuccslershnc side Ilui fur tliii purpo“e U a. ns nectStiry 
to tale a cireuilous route, and to cro ^ the Avon at Kc^nsham. Ihe* 
brdge atlvcjxisham had been partly deniuhshed bv the imlilia, aud uas 
atprt.‘Cnt nnpassahlc A detachment was therefore sent forwanl to make 
the iiecea'arj repairs The other troops followed more slowlj, and on Uic 
Citmiig of the l\ cut) fourth oi June halted for rtjio.c at I'tnsford At 
rciisford thee were only fieo milc> from the Somerset hue side of Iliislol , 
hut the Oioucrsterahirc side, v lutli could be reathed only by going round 
through Kejnsliim, was distant a long da>'s inaieh t 

1 hat night a xs one of great tumuli and espeelation m IJnstol I he par 
tiniis of Monmouth knev that hevas almoit within sight of their edv, 
ai.d imaf^mcd that he would he among Uiem before daybreak About an 
hour after suiuet a merchantman l>ang at the fjuay took firo buch an 
Oecuntnee, in a port crowded with •hipping, could not but eacite great 
alarm Tm vliolo risersias m commotion ihe streets were crowded 
Seditious ones avcrc htanl aimdbt the darkness and confusion It avas 
aftcniartk-r-crled, both b> Whigs and bj lories, that the fiie had been 
kindled by the friends of Monmouth, m the hope that the trainbands would 
be bubttci in presenting the confl'ujrAtion from spruidinr, ^nd tint m the 
meantime the rebel arm\ would make a bold push, and would enter the 
city oh Ihe vSomcrsttshirc side If such a as. the design of the mccndi tucs 
it eomphtcis failed IJeaufort instead of sending his men to the quaj, 

J epl them all night dra\ n tip under arms round the beautiful thurch of bt 
Marj Ivcdehfi, on the sotitli of the Aeon He \ oiihl see llu (ol binned 
oown, ho said, na\,he would burn it down hmiseir, lather ilmn llmt it 
thoukl be occupiid b> traitors He was able, with the liclp of ‘oine 
tegulni cavalry which had joined him from Chippenham a fewliotns bcfoie 
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to prevent in insuiTcclion It nnglit pcrlnps hi\c I ten bc>ond Ini povvci 
itonct to overin ctlic inilecontents nitlnn tlieniHs* ind to lepcl in attack 
from nilhont but no inch itticknis irndc The fiie, which caused so 
much commotion it Bristol, nis distinctly seen it Pensford Monmouth, 
liowcvcr, didnot think it expedient to chingc Ins plin lie remained quiet 
till sunrise, ind then miiched to Kejnshim There he found the bridge 
lepiircd lie determined tolcLhisimi) rest dunng the aftcnioon, ind, 
IS soon IS niqht came, to proceed to Bristol * 

But it VV1S too litc 1 he King s forces n ere non near at hind Colonel 

Jic rciin Oglethorpe, It the head of about 1 hundred men of the Life Guirds, 

nufeii»5that dished into Kcynslmm, scattered two troops of rebel hor->e nhich 
ventured to oppose him, ind retired after inflicting much mjuij 
ind suflenng little In these circumstinces itwis thought neccssiry to 
relinquish the design on Bristol t 

But whit w IS to be done’ Scvenl schemes were proposed and dis- 
cussed. It was suggested tint hlonmouth might hasten to Gloucester, 
might cross the Seitrii there, might Iircik down the bridge behind htiii, and 
w nil Ins right fliiil protected by the n\ci, might mirch through Worcester 
‘line into Sliropshiie ind Cheshire lie hid foimerlj nude a progress 
through those counties, ind hid been received there with ns miich cn- 
thiisinsin is in fiomcrsctshire ind Deionshirc IIis presence might revive 
the rcil of Ins old friends , ind his irmy might in 1 few diys lie swollen to 
double its present iiuinhers 

On full coiisidenlioii, how cv cr, it ippcired tint this pliii, though snccious, 
was inipncticihle llic rebels were ill shod for such work is they Ind 
Jite'y iiiidcigone, ind were evlnu-tcd b> toiling, day ificr dij, through 
deep mud tindci Jicivj run Ilirisscd ind impeded as tlicy would be it 
ever) singe by the tiiemv s civilr>, thej could not hope to icich Gloucester 
without being ovcrlil cii by the nnui body ofilhc royal troops, and forced 
to 1 gcncnl action under cvciy disidvinliga 
1 hen It V' IS proposed to enter \\ iltshirc Persons w ho professed to hnow 
lint coiin^ well issured the Oiikc thit he would be joined there by such 
strong reinforcements is v ouUl mike it sife for him to give billlc 5: 

lie took tins idvicc, ind liimcd tovvirds Wiltslnre lie first summoned 
Bilh Blit Bnthwis stronglv ginrisoned for the King, ind I eversham 
VMS fist npproaclnng I lie rebels, therefore, nude no nllempt on the 
wills, but Instened to Philips Norton, where they hilled on the evening 
of the twenty sixth of June 

Fevershnm followed them thither Lirly on the moining of the twenty- 
seventh they were ilirrocd by tidings tint he was close at hand Ihcy 
got into order, ind lined the hedges leidiiig to the town 

Ihc idvmccd guird of the rovil iiiny soon ippcired It consisted of 
iboiit five hundred men, commanded by the Duke of Gnfion, 1 youth of 
hold spiut ind rough nniinci-s, who vvis probibly ciger to show tint' he 
hid no shire m the disloy il schemes of his Inlf brother Gnfion soon 
found hiinsUf m 1 deep line with fences on both sides of him, from which 
siinnKiiat 1*^0 of miiskctiy VMS kept up Still he pushed boldly on 

Uhiiips till he fime to the cninnee of Philip's Noiton There his Wiy 
VMS crossed by i barricade, from winch i thud fire met him full 
III front Ills inert now lost heirt, ind made the best of their way back 
Before they got out of the line nioie than i hundred of them Ind 
been killed or w oiindcd Grafton s retreat w iS iiilerccptcd by some of the 
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I he aiUancctl ginr<l,thus rci.«K<t1, fell Inch on the nnm hotly of the 
Tojnl forct-i Iht two amic; ^\c^c now face to fate, and a fcv\ sliotswcrc 
c>,tliaiigctl that did lilllt or no catcution Xtillicr tide w lu. nnpaticnf to 
come to nclion rexttsham did not wi-»h to fight till hr. nitilltiv came tip, 
and ftll back to llradford Monmouth, as soon as the night closed in, 
quitted Ins position, marched southward, and hj das break nintcd at l*'rojnr, 
where he hoped to find reinforcements 
I ronic was as .ealous in liis cause ns either Tnuuton or Ilridgcwatei, but 
could do nothing to ser\ c him T here had liccn a rising n few daj s hcforc ; 
and Monmniitli’s Dcclaiation had been posted np in the market place. Ihii 
the news of tins musement had been tamed to the liail of rcinl'rokc, wl o 
lay at no great distance with the Wiltshire militia lie had instanth 
marched to rionic, had routed a mob of nisties who, with sc}thes and 
pitchforks, aitcinp'eil to oppo.>c him, had entered the town and had dis 
armcil the nihabiianls No wcaiioiis, therefore, wtie left there, noi was 
Monniouth able to funn;,h an) t * 

T he rebel arnu was m cs il cl«c 1 he march of ilic prcctding night had 
livcn wearisome I he rain had fallen in torrents , slid the roads. „ „j 
had become mere quagniires Nothing was licani of the promisetl ft.- “f 
si'ccoiii^ from Wiltshire One messenger brought news that ^ ' 

Atgsle's forces had been dispersed in Scotliiul Another rcpoitcd that 
1 esersham, liasnig been joined by Ins arlillcia, was about to adsmicc 
'Monmouth unilerstoo I war too well not to know that Ins followers, with all 
their courage and alt their zeal, wcie no match for regular soldiers He 
had till laleh flattered himself w ith the hojie that some of those regiments 
wliieli lie had fomitrl) coinmniided would pass over to Insstindaid hut 
that hope he was now compelled to relinquish His heart failed him lie 
could scaretl) iiiiistcr firmness enough to gwe orders Inins misery he 
complained hitlcrlv of the c\il coiin'cllois who had induced linn to quit Ins 
happ/jetreal in llrahant \gainst Wildnian in particular he biokc forth 
mtOMoIent iinprcc.ations.J And now an ignominious thought rose in Ins 
a eak and agitated mind He would lease to the mercy of tnegovermnent 
the thousands who had, at Iii» call and for Ins sake, abandoned ilieir quiet 
fields and duellings lie avoiild steal aw a) with Ins chief oflictrs, would 
gam some seaport hcforc liis flight was suspected, would escajic to the Con 
tinent, and would forget Ins ambition and his shame in the arms of Lady 
W’enlworth. He scnously discussed this scheme with Ins leading adsiscrs 
Some of them, ticmbhng foi their necks, listened to it with nppiobatioii 
hut Orc), as ho, h> the admission of his detractors, w.xs intrepid cvciywheie 
tscepi wlicife swords were clashing and guns going oft around him, opposed 
the dastardly proposition wiili great ardour, ind implored the l3uke to face 
eicrj danger rather than requite with ingratitude and treachery the deiolcd 
attachment of the W'estern peasanlty ^ 

'1 he scheme of flight w ns abandoned hut it w as not now eas) to fonn any 
plan for a cainjiaign To adsance towaids London would liase been mad- 
ness, for the load lay right across halishmy Plain , rnd on that last open 
space regular troops, and aho\e all legular easalr), would liivt acted with 
tverv ndeantage against undisciplined tnen At Ihis juncture aicpoitTcached 
the camp that the rustics of the marshes hear Axbridge had risen in defence 
of the Protestant religion, had armed tlicnisehcs with flails, bludgeons, and 
* I ondoii Cs*«le, July s, 1685 BanlloD, Julj , W-ult’s Confession 
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pitclifoil nnd were isscmUing by thousands nt BridgeuatcK Monmouth 
determinctl to lelum thither, and, to stiengthen himself with these new 
allies * 

The ichcls accoidingly proceeded to Wells, and arrived there m no amiable 
temper Tlicy were, with few exceptions, hostile to Prelacy, ^nd they 
show cd their hostility m a w ay very little to their honom They not only 
tore, the lead from the roof of the magnificent cathedral to make bullets, an 
act for ai Inch they might faiily plead the necessities of war, but wantonly 
defaced the ornaments of the building Grey with difficulty preserved the 
altar from the insults of some ruffians who wished to carouse around it,-l^ 
taking Ills stand before it with his sword drawn t - 

On 1 hiundaj , the second of July, Monmouth again entered Bndgew ater. 
He rctnms ihciraimstances fai less cheenngthan those mwhichhehadmaiclied 
to Bridge thence ten Aiys befoic The reinforcement which he found there 
w as inconsiderable Tlie royal army was close upon him Atone 
moment he thought of fortifying the town , and hundreds of labourers weio 
summoned to dig trenches and throw up mounds 1 hen his mind rerarjred 
to the plan of marching into Cheshire, a plan which he had rejected as lih' 
practicable avhen he was at Keynshom, and which assinedly was not inoie 
practicable now that he was at Bndgew ater J 

While he was thus was enng betw een projects equally hopelcssi, the ICing’s 
ThcTojai forces came in sight Tliej consisted of about two lliousand five 
armyen hundred regular troops, and of about fifteen hundred of the Will- 
sed|s _ shire militia Early on the morning of Sunday, the fifth of July, 
moor. they left Somerton, and pitched their tents that day about three 
miles from Bridgewater, on the plain of Sedgemoor 
, Doctor Peter Mew, Bishop of Winchester, accompanied them This 
prelate had m liis jouth borne arms for Charles the "First against the Par- 
liament Neither his years nor his profession had wholly extinguished his 
martial ardour , and he probably thought that the appearance of a father 
of the Protestant Church in the Icing’s camp might confirm the loyalty of 
some honest men who were wavering between their horror of Popeiy and 
their hoiror of rebellion 

The steeple of the parish church of Bndgew'ater is said to be the loftiest 
in Somersetshire, and commands a wide view ov er the surrounding conntrv 
Monmouth, accompanied by some of his oificcis, went up to the lop of tlic 
sqiiaie. tower from which the spire ascends, and observed through a tele 
scope the position of the enemy Beneath him lay a flat expanse, now nch 
avith cornfields and apple trees, but then, as its name imports, for the most 
part a dreary morass When the rams w ere heavy, and tlie Parret and its 
tnbutaiy streams rose above their banks, this tract was often flooded If 
w as indeed anciently a part of that great swamp wliicb is renowned in our 
early chronicles as having arrested the progress of two successive races of 
inv aders, which long protected the Celts against the aggressions of the 1 mgs 
of Wessex, and which sheltered Alfred from the pursuit of the Danes In 
those remote times this region could be traversed only m boats It was a 
vast pool, wheieiiovere scattered many islets of shifting and treacherous 
soil, ovcrhmig wath rank jungle, and swarming wath deer and wild swine 
Ev en in the days of the Tudors; the trav dler w hose journey lay fi om llchcstcr 
to Bndgew ater w as forced to make a circuit of sev oral miles m order to av oid 
the waters ' hen Monmouth looked upon Sedgemoor, it had been par- 
tially reclaimed by art, and w as intersected by many deep and wide tienchci., 
which, m that countrv, arc called rhmes In the midst- of the moor rose, 
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duivlerHig tovratl llic Wwci? of churches^ 1 fcwMlhge&J of winch the namC'. 
seem lo-inclicile that they onee wcie sarrounded by m -tves In one of these 
Mlhges, tailed Wcslon Zoyland, the loyal caralty ky, and reversham 
Ind lij.ed'lusjicad qiiaiters there Many persons still living have seen the 
daughter of the servant girljsvho ivaited on him that day at -table , and a 
large disli of Persian warc^ -which was set before him, is still carefully pre- 
served m the ncighbouihood It is to be qbserved that Uie population of 
So'meisctshfro does not, like tint of the manufacturing districts/ consist of 
emigrants fiom distant places It is by no means unusual to find farmers 
who cultivate the same land avhicli their ancestors niltivated when the Plan- 
tagenets reigned in England The Somersetshire traditions aie, theiefore, 
of no sindl a'alue to a historian ^ 

At a greater distance from Bndgewater lies the village of Middletoj In 
that village and its neighbourhood, the Wiltshire militia avere qliailcrcd, 
under the command of Pembroke 

On the open moor, not far from Chedzoy, were encamped seveial batta- 
lions of icgulai infantry Monmouth looked gloomily on themr He could 
not but lemembcr how, a few years befoie, he had, at the htad of a column 
composed of some of those very men, driven before him in confusion the 
fierce enthusiasts who defended Botli-ncll Bridge He could distinguish 
among the hostile lanks that gallant band which was then called, from the 
name of its Colonel, Dumbarton’s icgiment, but which has long been knoivii 
as the first of the line, and which, in all the four quarters of the world, has 
nobly supported its early leputation “ I know those men,” said Mon- 
_mouth, “ they w ill fight If I had but them, all would go w'cll I ”f 

Yet the aspect of the enemy was not altogethei discouraging The three 
divisions of the royal army lay far apart from one another '1 here was an 
appearance of negligence and of rclaaed discipline in all their movements 
It was reported that they were drinking themsehes dnink with the Zoylaiid 
cider The incapacity of Feiersham, who commanded m chief, was noto- 
rious Even at this momentous crisis he thought only of eating and slewing 
Chui chill was indeed a captain equal to tasks far more arduous than mat of 
scattering a crowd of ill aimed and ill trained peasants But the genius, 
which, at a later period, humbled siv Maishals of France, was not now in 
‘ its proper place Fcvcisham told Churchill little, and gave him no cncou 
ngement to offer any suggestion The lieutenant, conscious of siipenoi 
abilities and science, impatient of the control of a chief wliora he despised, 
and tiembhngfor the fate of the army, nesertlieless preserved his charac- 
,lerislic selfcommand, and dissembled his feelings so well that Feveishain 
praised his submissive alacrity, and promised to report it to the KingJ 

Monmouth having observed the disposition of the royal forces, and has ing 
been apprised of the state m which they were, conceived that a night attack 
might he attended with success He resolved to tun the haraid, and pre- 
parations were instantly made 

It was Sunday, and his followers, who had, for the most part, been 
brought up after the Puritan fashion, passed a gieat pal t of the day in reli- 
gious exercises The Castle Field, In which the amtw was encamped, pie- 
^entcd a spectacle such as, since the disbanding of Cromwell’s soldiers, 
England had never seen The dissenting preachers who had taken arms 
against Popei-y, and some of whom had probably fouglit in the great civ iLwai, 

I* ® Chronicle quoted lay Mr Sluaron Turner m 

Uie History of the Anglo baxons, hook IV chap vis DnytoU’s Polyolbion, i)i Lc 
lands Itwcrary, Oldmixon, 703 Oldntixon -was then at Bndgev ator, and probablv 
w/ the Duke on the church tow or 1 he dish^mentioned jn the text is the properh of 
jvir 'jlradliiig, who has taken laudable pains to preservu the relics and traditions of the 
Wcvlern insurrection - ' 

t Oldmixon, 703 ^ Churchill to Ctarchdon, Jul> 4, 1683 
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piajcd and picaclicd in led coats and huge j’chbooLs with swords bvtlieir 
sides I' crguson w"is one of those w ho hai angiied I le took for his tc\t the 
awful impiccation by which the Israelites who dwelt beyond Jordan cleared 
themselves from the charge ignorantly brought against them by their brethren 
on the other side of the river 1 he Lord God of Gods, tlie Lord God of 
Gods, he knoweth , and Isiael he shall know' If it be m rebellion, oi if ' 
in transgression against the Lord, save ns not this day ”* 

1 hat an attack w os to be made tmder cos cr of the night was no secret in 
Biidgewater Ihe town was full of women, who had repaired thithei bj 
huncireds from the surrounding region, to see their husbands, sons, lovers, and 
brothers once more There were man> sad partings that day-, and many 
parted nc\ er to meet again + The report of the intended attack came to the 
ears of a joung girl who was zealous for the King Thmigh of modest char- 
acter, she had the courage to resolve that she would herself bear the intelli 
gcnce to Feversham She stole out of Bridgewater, and made her way to 
the Royal camp But that camp was not a place wlicie female miioccnce 
could be safe Even the officers, despising alike the irrcgnlai force to w'liich 

they were opposed, and the negligent general who commanded them, had 
indulged largely m w me, and w eie ready for aiij excess of licentiousness and 
cniclly One of them seized the unhappy maiden, lefuscd to listen to lit-i 
cirand, and brutally outraged her She fled in agonies of rage and shame, 
leaving the w icked army to its doom J 
And now the time for the great hazard dvew near The night was not 
all suited foi such an enterprise The moon w as indeed at the full, and the 
- northern streamcis were shining brilliantly But the marsh fog lay so 
thick on Sedgemoor that no object could be discerned fiicre at the distance 
of fifty paces ^ ' 

The clock struck eleven , and the Duke w ith his body giiaid rode out of 
the Castle He was not in the frame of mind which befits one w ho is about 
rntticof lo strike a decisive blow The very chikhcii who pressed to sec 
sodRe him pass observed, and long icmembcrcd, that his look was sad 
and full of evil augury His army maidied by a ciiciiitous path, 
neai si\ miles m length, towaids the lojal encampment on Sedgemoor 
Tart of the route is to this day called War Lane Ihe foot were led by 
Monmouth himself The horse were confided to Grej, m spite of the xe- 
monstronccs of some who icinembered the mishap at Bndport Oiders 
were given that stnet silence should be preserved, that no drum should be 
beaten, and no shot fired The word by w Inch the insuigcnts were to le 
cognise one another m the darkness was Soho It had doubtless been ' 
selected in allusion to Soho Fields m London, where their leader’s palace 
stood IT 

Oldmtxon, 703 Obsenntor, Aur i, 168s 
t Poschall's Narrative in Heynood s Appendix 

i Kennel, cd 3719,111 43a J am forced to believe that this timenlable <itor> is true 
The Bishop declares that it w as communicated to him in the ye ir 1718 by a brave olKccr 
of the Blues who had fought at Sedgemoor, and who had himself seen the poor girl 
depart in an agon} of distress 

{ Narrative of an officer of the Horse Guards tn Kcnnct, cd 1719, m 43 * MS 
Journal of the Western Rebellion kept bj Mr Edward Dummer, Ur}di.ii’s Hind and 
I’anther, part II 1 he lines of Hryden are remarkable — 

Such were tlic pleasing tnumphs of the sky 
Tor Jamesslatc nocturnal victory * 

The pIcdRc othts nlintehty patron s love 
The nrew orks which hts aoReU made ahov e 
I saw myself the lambent easy llcht . ^ 

GUd the brovyn horror and dispel Ute night 

- The messenger witli speed the tidings hole ^ ~ 

Kews w hlch three labouring nations did restore ] 

But heaven s Own Nuntras was arrived before. 

^ It has been said by several writers, nnd among them by Pcnnint, that the district 
in London called Soho derived its.nanie from the watchword of Monmouth’s arm} at 
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zVt one in the moniing^of Monday the sivth of Jiilj, the ichcls 
•were on the open moor But between them and the enemy Hy thicc broad 
1 limes filled with water and soft mud Iwo of these, called the Black 
Ditch and the Langmoor Bhinc, Monmouth knew that he must pxss But, 
strange to say, the existence of a trench, called the Bussex llhinc, winch 
immediately covered the royal encampment, had not been mentioned to 
him by anj of his scouts 

The avains which carried the ammunition remained at the entrance of the 
moor 1 he home and foot, in a long nairow column, passed die Black 
Ditch by a causeway 1 here was a similar causeway across the Langmoor 
Rhine but the guide, in the fog, missed his way There was some delay 
and some tumult before the error could be rectified At length the passage 
was effected , but, in the confusion, a pistol went off Some men of the 
Horse Guaids, who weie on watch, heard the report, and percened that a 
great multitude was advancing thiough the mist They fired their carbines, 
and galloped off m different directions to give the alarm Some hastened 
to Weston Zoyland, where the cavalry lay One trooper spurred to the 
encampment of the infantiy, and cried out vehemently that the enemy was 
at InncI flie drams of Dumbarton’s legimcnt best to arms , and the men 
got fast, into their ranks It w as time , for Monmouth w as already drawing 
up his army for action He ordered Giey to lead the w ay with the cav airy, 
and followed himself at the head of the infantry Gicy pushed on till liis 
piogr&s was unexpectedly arrested by the Bussex Rhine On the oppo- 
site side of the ditch the King's foot weie hastily forming m order of battle 

“ For whom are you ’ " called out an officer of the Foot Guards “ For 
the King,” replied a voice from the ranks of the rebel cavajiy i'Foi which 
ICing?” was then demanded The answer was a shout of “King Mon- 
mouth,’’ mingled with the wai ciy, which forty years before had been in- 
scribed on Uic colours of the parliamenlaiy regiments, “God with' ns ” 
The ro}al tioops instantly fired such a volley of musketry as sent the lebel 
horse flying m all directions The vv orld a^ecd to ascribe this ignominious 
rout to Grey’s pusillanimity \ et it is by no means clear that Churchill 
would have succeeded heller at the head of men who had nevci before 
handled arms on horseback, and whose horses vveic unused, not only to 
stand fire, but to obey the rein 

A few minutes after the Duke’s horse had dispersed themselves over the 
moor, his infantry came up running fast, and guided through the gloom hy 
the lighted matches of Dumhai ton’s regiment 

Monmouth was startled by finding that a broad and profound trench lay 
betvv een him and the camp which he had hoped to surpnse The insurgents 
liallcd on the edge of the rhine, and fired Part of the royal infantry oa 
the opposite bank returned the fire During thicc-quartcrs of an hour the 
roar of the musketry was incessant Ihe Someisctsliire peasants behaved 
themselves as if they had been veteran soldiers, save only that they levelled 
their pieces too high " ' 

But now the other divisions of the royal army tv ere in motion “The Life 
Guards and Blues came pricking fast fiom Weston Zoyland, and scatteied 
m an instant some of Grey’s hoise, who had attempted to rally Tlie fngi 
lives spread a panic among their comrades in the reai, wlio liad clnige of 
the ammunition The waggoners drove off at full speed, and nevei stopped 
till tlicy were many miles from the field of battle Monmouth had 
hitherto done his part li],.e a stout and'ahic warnor He had hecn seen on 
foot, pike in hand, encouraging his infantry by voice and hy example 
But he was loo well acquainted with military affaira not to know that all 

Scdgcinoor ^Mention of Soho Tields will be found >n many bool 5 printed before the 
Wtstecn insurrection , for esawiSle, in Chamberla>iics State olEnghnd, 1684 
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utsovci Ill's men Ind lo'.t tlic nd^nnligc vliicli surprise ami thrincss 
Ind gn cn them 1 liej \\ cre deserted by the hone aiid by the nmmuni 
non waggons The King’s forces ■were now united ,and in gobd order 
rcicrslnin Ind bLCii nwTlcncd bj the firing, Ind got out of bed, had ad 
jnslcd his Cl aval, Jiad looked at himself avcll jn the glass, and had come to 
sec what Ins men were doing Meanwhile, what was of muchmorcim 
portance, Chin chill had rapidly made an cnlirelj new disposition of tliero) al 
infantry i he daj was about to break ' The cv 6 nt of a conflict on an open 
plain, by broad sunlight, could not be doubtful. Yet MonmOiith should 
hate felt that it was not for him to flv, wlnlo thousands whom affection for 
him. had hurried to destruction a ere iitill righting manfully in his cause 
but 11111 hopes and the intense lose of life prevailed He saw that If he 
tamed the lojal cavalry wotdd soon iiitciCcpt his retreat He mounted 
and lode fiom the field 

Y'ethis foot, though deserted, made a gallant stand The Life Giinnls 
attacked them on the riglt^ the Blues on the left but the Somersetshire 
clowns, with their scythes and the butt ends of their muskets, faced the 
1 oyal horse like old soldiers Oglethorpe made a v igoroiis attempt to break 
them and was manfully lopulscd Sarsfield, a brave Iiish ofiicer, whose 
name afterwards ohlanicd a melancholy celebrity, charged on the other 
flank IFis men were beaten back He was himself struck to the ground, 
''and lay foi a tune as one dead But the struggle of the hartly rustics could 
not last fhcir powder and ball were spent Cries wcie heard of " Am 
munition' foi God'ssake, ammunition'” But noamimimlton wasnthand 
And now the King's artillery came up It had been posted half a milcolF, 
on the high i oad from Weston Zoyland to Bndgew ater So defective w cre 
then the appointments of an Lnghsharmy that Uierc would have been much 
dificullv m clragmng the great guns to the place where the battle w as rag 
mg, had not the Bishop of inclicstcr oflered his coach horses and tiaces 
for the pill pose This interference of a Christian prelate in a matter of 

blood has, with strange inconsistency, been coiulenincd by some Whig 
w liters w ho can see nothing criminal in the conduct of the numerous Pnntau 
, inimslcrs then in arms against the government Evea when the giins had 
amv'ed, there w as sncli a w aiil of gunners that a seigcant of Dumbarton’s 
regiment was forced to lake on himself the management of several pieces 
riicc^ninon, liowcvci, tiiougli ill scivcd, brought the engagement to a speedy 
close The pikes of the rebel battalions began to shake tJie lanks broke, 
the King’s cavaliy charged again, and boic down even tiling before them , 
the King’s infantry came pounng across the ditch Even in that extremity 
tile Mcnihii miners stood bravely to tlieir arms, and sold tlicir lives dearly 
Jiliit the lout was in a few minutes complete Tliree hundred ofjhe 
soldiers had been killed or w minded Of the rebels more than a thousand 

lay dead on the moor f 

* Tlicre IS t v\ srrint of Junes directing that forty pounds sliould bo pud 16 $ereeant 
Weems of Dumbarton's icgimcnt, ‘for good service in ibe action at Sedgemoor in 
firing tlic groat guns against the rebels' — ^Historical Keeord of the first or Itojal 
Regiment of Toot , ~ - 

t James tlic Second s account of the IntUe of Sedgemoor in I,6rd llardu'ickc s State 
Pnpers Wade's Confession Ferguson’e MS mrritjvc in Eachard hi 768 Narrative 
•- of an officer of the Horse Guards in Kennet, cd J7J9 111 43a London Gasetle, Jitlj 0, 
1685 OldiniYon, 703, Pascball's Narrative Burnet, 1 643, Evelyn's Diary, July 8 
V III Citters, July Barillon, July -A , Kcrcsby's Memoirs) the Duke of Bucking- 
liam’s Battle of Sedgemoor, a Farce SiS Journal of the Western Itebellioii kept by 
Vlr Ldvvard Diimmcr, then serving in the tram of artillery employed by His Majesty for 
the siipprcvsion of thesame The last mentioned manuscript is m llie Pepy sian library, 
.and Is of the greatest value, not on nccoimt of the narrative, which contains little that is 
remarkabli^ but on account of the plan& which exhibit the battle in four or fiv e diifercnt 
stages I _ ' . ' 

“ Hie history of a battle,” says the greatc'kof living generals, " is not Unbl c the 
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i-o cncUtl iht h-.l fit-ht, c1cii.r\in£it]i(.inmcof balrtc, tint Ims been fouglit 
onlini»bbh groniul llic iniprcssfftn left on the simple inlnbilanls of llie 
iieisfhljourlioocl wai deep md hstlng Tint impression, iiicketl, Insbccn fre- 
<iuaitb itnewccl I'oi c\en in oin onn time tbe ploiigli hkI the spT.de ]n\c 
not srKlon turned up glnsllj memomls of the sHugbtci, skulls, and thigh- 
bone', \nd strange w ctiiojis m-ide out of implements of buslnndi) Old pca- 
sTnis related serj reccnll) that, jn tlicir childhood, they Mcic accustomed to 
phv on ihcmoor at the fight bet-n een King James’s men and KiiigMoiimouth’s 
men, and that ICmg’Monmouili’s men alnajs raised the cry of Soho 

What stems most extraordinary in the battle of Sedgemoor is that tbe 
c\ent sboiild ha\e been for a moment doubtful, and that the rebels should 
have resisted so long That fisc or six tliousand colliers and plough- 
men should contend dunng an hour mth half that number of regular 
casaltj and infantry nould now be thought a miracle Our Wonder 
anil, perhaps, bo diminished nlicn ne remember that, m the time of Jame's 
the Second, the discipline of the regular army nas cxtrcmclv Ja\, and that, 
on the otiier hand, the pcasanliy were accustomed to serve in the niilitia 
Jhe difierence, liiercfore, between a regiment of the Foot Guards and a 
icginient of clowns just enrolled, though doubtless considerable, was bj no 
means wliat it now is Jloniiioutb did not lead a mere mob to attack good 
soldiers, for bis followers were not altogctliei without a tincture of soldier- 
ship, and Fcaersham’s troops, when compared with English Iroojisof our 
time, might almost ho called a mob 

It w as four o'clock the sun w as rising , and the i ouled anny came pour 
mg into the sheets of Bridgcw atcr 1 he uproar, the blood, the gashes, the 
gbastl) figurcb a\hich sank down and neser rose again, spread horror and 
disraa) through the lowai 1 ho pursuers, too, w ere close behind Those 
iidiabitants who liad favoured the insurrection expected sack and massacic, 
and implored tlic protection of their neighbours who piofesscd the Koman 

liiWorj of a 'ball ^omc indiMdinls may recollect all the little eaeiits of which the great 
result IS the battle won or lost but no individual can iccollect the order in which) or tbe 
e-act moment at which tliLy occurrsd, which mal es all thediflbrcnce ns to their sahie , 
or importancL Just to show j on hoiv little reliance can he placed even on what 

arc supposed the best nccoimts of a hauJe I mention that there arc some circumstances 
mcntion'-d in GLueral — — 's account s hich did not occur as he relates them It Is im 
possible to say w hen each important occurrence cool place, or in what order "—Welling- 
ton Papers, Aiipust 8, and 17 1815 

The battle cone tning w hich the Dul c of Wellington w rote thu 1 w as that of Water- 
loo, fought onij a fci necks before, bj broad daj, under his own sigilant and tx 
p^Tienccd e>(. What, then, must be the difllcult} of compiling from twclic or tlimccn 
namnscs an aecounl of a battle fought more than a hundred nnd sixty j cars ago insucli 
darkness that not a man of those engaged could -cc fifty paces before him? 1 he difltcully 
i- aggravated b> the circumstance that those witnesses who had the best opportunity of 
knov/ing lh< tnith were by no means indined to tell it I he paper which 1 liavcnl iced 
at the head of iny list of nutbofllies was evidently drav n up with extreme partiality 10 
Icvcrsham Wadev as writing under the dread of tho halter Perguson, who was 
^cIdont scrupulous about the truth oflits assertions, bed 011 this oirasibn hi o Rnlndil or 
Parollvs Oldmixon, who wxs a boy at llridgcw atcr when Uic baltlewis foiigbt, and 
passed a great part of his sub cgiicnt life there, v as so much under the influence of local 
pas-rom. that his local information was useless io'him His de iro to magnify the valour 
of the aoraersctshire peasants, a aalonr winch tficir enemies ncl nowicdgcd, aiid which 
did not need to he set off by exaggeration and fiction, led him to compose an absurd , 
romance The eulogy which Ijarillniii a Frenchman accustomed to despise raw levies, 

E ronoiinced on the vanquished army, is of much inorc value. “Son Infantcric fit fort 
icn On ent de la peme a Ics rompre, et les soldats combattolcnt nvee Ics crosses de 
ntousq tict ct Ics -Cies qti ils avoient an bout de grands hastens au lieu de picques ’ 

1 ittle isiioi to be learned by v isitmg the field of battle for the face of tlic country 
mas been gre illy changed , and the old Bnssex Rhine, on the haul s of winch ilie gre.at 
stnif,t.tl. tenk place, has long disappeared Ihe Rhine now called bV that name is of 
laler dale, and t ikes a difiercnt course 

I hive derived much assistance from Mr Roberts’s account of the battle life of 
Mownouth, cliap xmi His narrative « in the mam confirmed by Summer's plans 
' T JCirncd tlie^c thni(?c frAni ncr^n^ 1tmnc» rWr Ia ' > 
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Calliolic icligion, or Inti jmdc tbcimelvcs conspiaions bj iTory p6lilfi.s, 
•Mid it IS nclvnoM lodged by the bitteicst of Whig msitornns lint tliib protcc 
tion MIS kindlj md generously giicn * 

Dunng lint dnj the conquerors continued to cll^so the fugitives The 
iiiisiiitof neighbouring \ilhgcn. long icmcmbcred with" Mint a chlter of 
tiiciLUh. horsclioofb and Mint a storm of curses the MhirlMind of caialry 
swept by Before eicning five liundrcd prisoners Ind been crowded into 
the parish church of Weston Zoylnnd Bight> of them were wounded , 
and fiv c expired within the consecrated m alls Great numbers of labourers 
MCie impressed for the puriiqse of buiying the slam A few, who were 
notonously partial to Uie vanquished side, were set apart for 'the hideous 
oflice of quartcmig the captives The tithing men oC the neighbouring 
parishes were busied in setting up mbbets and providing chains All (his 
while the bells of Weston Zoyland and Cliedzoy rang joyously , and the 
soldiers sang and noted on the moor amidst the coipses For the fanners of 
the neighbourhood had made haste, as soon as (he ev cut of the fight v as know n, 
to send hogsheads of their best cider as peace offerings to the victors |> 

Feversham passed for a goodiiaturcd man but he was a foreigner. 
Military Ignorant of the law s and caicicss of the fcLlings of the English 
e»<.cuuone He vvas accustomcd to the military license of France, and had 
learned from his great kinsman, the conqueror and devastator of the Pala- 
tinate, not indeed how to conquer, but how to devastate A considerable 
number of prisoners were immediately selected for execution- Among 
them vvas a youth famous for Ins speed Hopes were held out to him 
tint his life would be spared if he could run a race with one of the' 
colls of the marsh Ihe space through which the man kept up with the 
horse IS still marked by well known bounds on the moor, and is about 
tlircequarfcrs of a mile reversham was not ashamed, after seeing the 
performance, to send the w retched performer to the gallows 1 he next day 
a long line of gibbets appeared on the road leading from Bridgcwalcr to 
Weston Hyland On each gibbet a prisoner was suspended Four of the 
sufferers w ere left to rot in irons $ 

Meanwhile Monmouth, accompanied by Grey, by Buyse, andbyafew olliei 
riiOit of - fnends, w as flying fi oin the field of battle At Chcdzoy he slopped 
Monhiouth. ^ moincnt to mount a fresh horse and to hide Ins blue nband and liis 
George He then hastened towards the Bnstol Channel Fiom the nsing 
ground on the north of the field of battle he saw the flash and the smoke of 
the last volley fired by Ins deserted followers Before six o’clock he was 
twenty miles from Sedgemoor Sonic of liis companions advised him to 
cross the water, and to seek refuge in Wales , and this would undoubtedly 
have heen Ins wisest course He would have been m Wales many horns 
before the new a of Ins defeat was known there, and, m a country so wild, 
and so remote from the seat of government, he might have remained long 
ulidiscovcied He determined, however, to pushfoi Hampshire, in tlie 
hope that he might lurk in the cabins of dcerstcalers among the oaks of the 
New Poorest, till means of conveyance to the Continent could be procured 
He tliorcfore, with prey and the German, turned to the south east But 
the vv ay w as beset with dangers The three fugitives had to traverse a conn 

try m which every one already knew the event of ihe battle, and in Whtcli 
no traveller of suspicious appearance could escape a close scrutiny lliey 
rode on all day, shunning towns and villages Nor vvik tins so diRicult as 
It may now appear For men then living could remember the time when 
the vv lid deer ranged freely through a succession of forests from the banks 

' * Oldntivon, 704 

, t Locke’s VVestem Rebellion, Stndling’s Chilton Phory 

* - t Ibid Oldmixon, 704' ^ - 
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of tlic A\on in WiUslnrc to the soaUicrti const of Ilampslurc length, - 
on Cmnhoumc Chnsc, Iht strength of Ihehoi'Jej fiihd '1 hey were theic* 
fore turned loose I he bridles and saddles were concealed Monmouth 
and his friends procured rustic attire, disguised themselves, and proceeded 
on foot towards the New Forest They passed the night in tlic open air 
but before morning they were surrounded on c\ cry side by toils J-oid 
Lumlcv, wlio lay at Ilnigwood with a strong body of the Sussex militia, 
had sent forth parties in c\eiy direction Sir William Portman, with the 
Somerset mililia, had formed a chain of posts from the sea to the noitlicrii 
extremity of Dorset At fn c in the morning of the so enth, Grey, a> ho had 
wandered from Ins friends, av as seircd by two of the Sussex stouts He 
submitted to Ins fate asith the calmness of one to whom suspense was more 
mtolcralilc than despair “Since we landed,” he said, “I haaenothad 
one comfortable meal or one quiet night ” It could hardly be doubted that 
the chief fcbcl aaxs not far off The pursuers redoubled their aigilanccand 
actiaity The cottages scattered oacr the heathy country on the boundaries 
of Dorsetshire and Hamiislnre w ere stiictly examined by Dumley , and the 
clow n aaath ai horn Monmouth had changed clothes w as discoa tred Poi tman 
came ai ith a strong body ol horse and foot to assist m the scaich Atten- 
tion aias soon draaan to a place well fitted to shelter fugitiacs It aaas an 
cxiensiac tract of land separated by an enclosure from the open countra', and 
diaidcd by numerous hedges into small fields In some ol these fields the 
lyc, the pease, and Ibc oats aacre high enough to conceal a man Others 
a ere oaetgroaanaailh fern and brambles A pooravoman reported that she 
had seen taao strangers lurhmg m thiscoacit The near prospect of rcaaard 
animated the zeal of the troops It was agreed that every man a\ho did 
htsduly ni the search should haac a share of the promised fnc thousand 
pounds 'i he outer fence w as strictly guarded the space aaitlnn aa ns ex- 
amined aailh indefatigable diligence , and seacral dogs of quick scent aacre 
turned out among the bushes Ihcday dosed bcfoic the aaork could he 
completed hut careful aa alch w as kept all night 1 hirty limes the fugitia cs 
aentured to look through the outer hedge hut eaerywyhere they found a 
sentinel on the alert once they aa ere seen and fn eel at , they then '•eparated, 
and concealed thcmschcs m diflcrcnt hiding places 

At sunnsc the next morning the searcli recommenced, andBuyseaaas 
found He owned that he had parted from the Duke only a feav m-cap 
hours before 7 he com and copscaa ood w ere noav beaten aa iili ‘"c. 
more care than cacr At length a gaunt figure aaas discoa cred Indden in a 
ditch 7 he pursiicr-, sprang on then prey Some of them aacre about to 
fire hut Poitman forbade alf violence 1 he prisonci s dress avas that of a 
shepherd , his beard, prematurely grey, aaas of seacral days' groavtli He 
ticmblcd greatly, and was unable to speak Isacn lliosc aa'ho had often seen 
him were at first m doubt whether this aacre truly the bnlhanl and gtaccful 
Monmouth His pockets aacre scaichcd by Portman, and in them aveic 
found, muong some raw pease gathered m the lagc of hunger, a avatch, a 
purse of gold, 1 small treatise on fortification, an album filled aailh songs, 
icccipts, prajcrs,-and charms, and the George aailh avlurh, many yeais be 
fore, King Cliailcs the Second had decorated Ins faaounte son Messen 
geis were instantly despatched to Whitehall with the good neavs, and avilh 
the George as a tol on that the news was true The pri'>onci avas conveyed 
iiiider a strong guard to Ringw ood 1* , 

And all was lost , and nothing remained 1ml that he slipiild prcpaic to meet 
death as became one aaho had thought himself not unaaoitby to wear the 

I' Auhrej’ IvalurM Ilisioiy ot Wiltsliire 

T A' count of the m imicr of fil mg thchte Dut cof Afonmouth, piiWishcd hv Hia Mii 

K^eharil, ill 770 Purnet, i 6C/1, 

- iml Dirtmoiith’s no'c Von Cittcra, July if, >685 , » oi 
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crofl n of "Williim die Coriqueror ami of Richanl the Lion-heafleJ, of the 
heioof Cicssyand of the hero of Agincourt The captue might easily 
have called to mind oilier domestic c\amples, still better suited to his 
condition Wiflun i hundred jeais, two soicrcigns whose blood tan m 
Ills -veins, one” of them a ddicate woman, been placed in tlie 
^ same situation in aihich he now-stood Tliey had shown, in the prison 
and on the scaffold, virtue of ivhicb, in the season of prosperity, they had 
seemed incapable, and had. half redeemed great cnmcs and errors bj cn- 
dunng ivith Chnstian meekness and pnncCly dignity all that Mctonous 
enemies could inflict Of coviardicehlonniontli h'’d never.bCen accused, 
and, even had he been vvantingin constituhonal courage, it might have been - 
expected that the defect would be supplied by ptide and by despair Ihe 
ejes of the whole world weie upon him The latest generations would 
■ knovv'liow, m that eatremit>, he had borne himself To the brave peasants 
of the "West he ow ed it to show that they had not poured forth their blood - 
for a leader unworthy of their attachment To her who had sacrificed 
cverytlung for his sake he owed it so to hear himself thaq tlioughshc might 
W cep for him, she should not blush for him It w as not for him to lament 
and supplicate Hts reason, too, should hav e told lum that lamentation and 
supplication would be itnav ailing He had done that w Inch conid never be 
forgiven He was m the grasp of one who never forgave 
But the fortitude of Monmouth was not that lughest sort of fortitude 
vvhicli. IS denv ed from refiection and from self respect , nor had nature giv cii 
..him one of those stout heart, from which neither adversity nor peni caitex-^ 
" toi t any sign of weakness His courage rose and fell with his animal spirits ' 
It was sustained on the field of battle by the excitement of action, % die 
hope of victory by the strange influence of sympathy All such aids were 
now taken away fhe spoiled darling of the court and of the poptdace, . 
accustomed to beloved and worshipped wherever Jic appeared, was''now 
surrounded by stem gaolers in whose ejes he read his doom Yet a few 
hours of gloomy sednsion, and he must die a vaolent and shameful death 
His heart sank w ithin him Life seemed w orth purchasing by any humilia- 
tion , nor could his mind, alvvajs feeble, and now distracted bj lerroi, 
perceive that humiliation must degrade, but could not save.him ' 

As soon aslie reached Ringvv ood he wrote to the King Tjie letter w as that 
He. tetter ^ wliom a CTav cn fear had made insensible to ^ome lie 

to the professed in vehement terms his remorse for histreason Heaftirmed 

_ when he promised his cousins at the Hague not to raise 

troubles in England, he had full> meant to keep his word Unhappily be 
had afterw ards been seduced from lus allegiance by some homd people w ho 
had heated his mind by calumnies, and misled him by sophistry , but now he 
abhorred tlicm he abhorred himself ,He beggyd m piteous terms that he 
nuglit be admitted to the ro> al presence fhere vv as a secret which he could 
not trust to paper, a seciet which lay m a single Word, and which, if hi, 
spoke that word, would secure the throne agamst all danger On the 
followingda} he despatched letters, imploring the Queen Dow ager and the 
Lord Treasurer to intercede in Ins bebalt * 

When It was, knov.n m London how he had abased himseif the general 
surprise was great , and no man Was moic amazed tlian Banllon, who had 
resided in England during tw o bloodv proscriptions, and had seen numerous 
victims, both of the Opposition and of the Court, submit to llicir fate with- 
out womanish entreaties and lamentations i* 

• The letter to the King was pnnted ot the time hv authorttv that to the Queen 
DoAager will be -found jn SirH. JCIhss Ongiaal L'ltets that to llochester in“tl e 
Clarendon Cotrespondencs. 

t “ On trouv c " he -wrote, " fort "t tvdire ic> tiu’il aj t fatt une chose a>T pen ordiint-i. 
•anx Angtois " Julj IZ 1683 
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jMoAmotttli ind Giey remained at Ringwood two days They were llieu' 
. carried -up to London, vindei the guard of a large body of regukr jj^ ’ 
-troops ^d mihtia - In the ^coach with the Duke was an oftcfer P®** “ 
whose orders w eie to slab flic pnsoner if a lescite were attempted 
At every town along the road the trainbands of theneighbourhood had been 
mustered undei the command of the pnncipal gentry The march lasted 
thiee days, and tenninated at Vauxliall, where a legiment, commanded b) 
George Xegg^ Lord Dartmouth, was m leadmess to rccene the jnisoners 
They weie' put on board of a state barge, and earned dowm thd nv^i to 
IVliitehall Stairs Lumley and Portmon had alternately w'atdicd the Duke 
day and night till they had hiought him within the w'alls of the palace * 

. IBoth tlie deineanoni of Monmouth and that of Gicy, during the jouiiiey, 
filled all observers with surpiise Monmouth was altogether iinnened 
Grey was not only calm but checiful, talked pleasalilly of horses, dogs^and 
field sports, and eremnade jocojC allusions to the peiiloiis situation m 
wliidr he stood 

The ICmg caimot bo blamed for determining tliat Monmouth should suffeir 
death Lvetymanwho heads a rebellion against an established govem- 
incnt stakes his life on the event and rebellion was tire smallest part of 
Monmouth’s crime He had declared against hrs unde a war without 
quarter In the manifesto put forth at Lyme, James had been held up to 
execration os an incendiary, as an assassin who had sti angled one inpocent 
. man and cut the throat of another, and, lastly, os the poisonci of his orm 
biother To spaie an enemy who had not scrupled-to resort to such ex- 
tremities would have been an act of rare, perhaps of blamable generosity 
But to see him and not to spaie him was an outiage on humanity and decency I 
Hus outiage the King lesoUcd to commit The arras of the prisonti wcre_ 
bound behind him with a siKen cord , and, thus secured, he was ushered 
into the presence of tlie implacable kmsmair whom he had w rouged ' 

Tlieii alonmouth. threw himself on thegioiind, and crawled to tlie King's 
feet He wept He tried to embrace his unde s knees with his , 
pinioned anus He begged foi life, only life, life at any price Ife \iL\\ \ 1th 
owned that he had been guilty of a great ciime, but tiied to tluoW 
■ the blame on others, parlicularlj on Aigyle, who w'ould ralhei have put Ins 
legs into the boots than have saved his own life by such baseness By the 
ties of kindred, by the memoiy of the late King, who had been the best and 
truest of biotheis, the unhappy man adjured James to show some meicy 
James giavcly replied that this lepentance was of the latest, that he was 
Sony for the naisery which the pnsoner had brought on himself, but that the 
else was not one foi lenity A Dcclaiation, filled with atrocious calumnies, 
had been put forth The regal title had been assumed Foi treasons so 
aggravati^ there could be no pardon on this side of tlie grave Tlie poor 
Icmned Duke rowed that he had never wished to tak.e the crown, but had 
been led into that fatal eiror by othciS As to the Declaration, ho had not 
W'litten It he had not lead it --he had signed it without looking at rt it 
i\/as all the work of Feiguson, that bloody vrllam Feiguson, “Do you 
expect me to believe,” said James, with contempt but too well merited, 

that you set 3 our hand to a papei of such moment witlioiit know mg w hat 
' It contained? . One deptli of infamy Only remained , and even to that the 
prisoner descended Pie w as pi e eminently the champion of the Protestant 

religion The mterest of diat religion had been his plea foi cbnsninmr 
against the goremmenl of his fathei, and for bimgmg-oir his country llm 

V^Ottere^Jub Monmouth . Gazette, Jiily 16, 1685 , 

shocked ** II se vieut,” he sat s, “ do passer ic\ 11m 
i'), iCS^ cxtnordinaire^et fort opposde 1 1 Usage ordinaire des^autres potions ’’ V«b 
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misLUCb of civil wai , jcl he not islnintd to hint that lie ivas inclined 
to be reconciled to llic Chuich of Komc Jhc King tngeily offered Inin 
SLiintiial assistance, but said nothing of jiaidon oi respite ' Is there then 
no hope ? " asked Monmouth James Uuned au ay m silence I hen hfoii- 
monlh strose to rally his courage, lose from his knees, and rctiicd iiith a 
fiimncss uincli he had not shown since Ins osertluow * ^ 

Grey vas intioduccd nc\t lie bchaicd with a propnely and fortitude 
a\hicb rao\ ed even the stern and icsciitfulKing, frankly ow ned himself guilty, 
made no excuses, and did not once stoop to ask his life Both the piisoncrs 
w cie sent to the 1 ow cr by w atcr f here a\ as no tumult , but many thou 
«ands of people, with aiixiet} and sorrow in their faces, tried to catch a 
glimpse of the captiics fhe Duke’s resolution failed as soon as he had 
kft the royal presence On his way to his piison he bemoaned himself^ 
accused Ins follow cis, and abjectly implored the intercession of Dartmouth 
“1 know, my Doid, that jou loved my father For his sake, for God’s 
sake, try if there lie anj loom for mcici ” Dartmouth replied that the 
King liad spoken the tnitli, and that a subject who assumed the regal title 
excluded himself fiom all hope of pardon + 

Soon after Monmouth had been lodged in the Tow cr, he w as informed 
that Ins wife had, by the lojal command, been sent to sec jiim She was 
accompanied bj the Eurl of Clarendon, Keeper of the Privy Seal Her 
husband icccived her very coldlj, and addicsscd almost all Ins discourse to 
Clarendon, w hose intercession he camcstlj implored Clarendon held out no 
hopes , and that same evening iw o prelates, I iimcr. Bishop of KIv, and Ken, 
Bisliopof Bath and Wells, arrived at the lower with a solemn mcssagcfroin 
thcKing It wasMonday night OnWcdncsdaymomnigMonmonthwastodie 
lie was gicatly agitated The blood left his checks, and it was some 
lime before he could speak Most of the short lime which remained to him 
he wasted m vain attempts to obtain, if not a pardon, at least a respite 
He wiotc piteous letters to the King and to several courtiers, but in vain 
Some Roman Catholic divines were sent to him from Whitehall But tiny 
soon diBcovciCd that, though he would gladly have puichaScd his life by re- 
nouncing the religion of which he had professed himself in an especial man 
iicr the defender, jet, if he was to die, he vioiild as soon die viithoiit their 
absolution, as vi ith it J 

Nor vveie Ken and rurncr much belter pkased with his frame of mind 
The doclimc of nomesistance was, m their view, as in the view of most of 
then brethren, the dislinguisiliing badge of the Anglican Clutich The Iw o 
Bishops insisted on Monmouth’s owning that, in di awing the sword against 
the government, he had committed a gicat sin , and, on tins point, they 
found him obstinatclj lielcrodov Not w as tins his only hcresj He mam 
lamed that Ills connection wiili Lady Wentworth was blameless in the sight 
of Ood lie bad been married, be said, when a child lie had never cared 
foi Ins Duchess 1 he happiness vvhidi he had not found at home he had 
sought in aiound of loose amours, condemned byiehgion and morality 
Henrietta had reclaimed him fiom a life of v ice 1 o hei he had been strictly 

«IJiirnM, 1 644 Evelvn’sDnrv Jul>nS SiiJ Bnmston’s Memoirs Rcrcstiy's Ms 
mmrs James to the Prince ofOrangt, July 14 1685 Itanlloii, Jiilv Piicckuch JIS 
t James to the Ponce of Orange, Ju > 14, 1CB5 Dutch despatch of the Same date 
Dartmouth s note on Burnet, 1 646 Narcissus LnilrcU’s Diarj (1848 ) A copv of this 
l^iarj from July 1685 to Sept is among the Mackintosh paper# To the rest I n as 

tiUoN> ed 'iccC'vS by tbe kindness Ox the Warden of AU Souls Coilcgcp where the original 
WS IS deposited 1 he Delegates of the l*rcss of the Umvcrsity of Ovibrd ha\c since 
ptibhshed the \ ho^e in ^ix subslnnlnl volumes, which will, I nm nfnid, find little fiisour 
with readers who seek onl> for amusement, hut which will always he useful as materials 
for history (1857) , * 

t Bucclcuch Mb Life of James the Second, 11 37 Ong Mem , Van Cittcr% J«I> 
T685 , Girctiedc France, Aup 
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coniHnt They had, b> common consent, oflcred up fencnt prijcrs forthe 
divine {rmdance Aftei those prayers they had found then aflectionfor 
each other strengthened , and they coitld then no longer doubt that, m tlic 
sight of God, they were a wedded pair 1 he Bishops were so much scan- 
dalised by this view of the conjugal relation tint they refused to administer 
the sacrament to the prisoner All that they could obtain from IiirtTwas a 
promise lint, dunng the single night which still remained to him, he w'ould 
pray id lie enlightened if he were m error * ' 

On the Wednesday morning, at his particular request, Doctoi Thomas 
Tenison, who then'lield tlicf vicarage of St Martin’s, ajid, in that impoitatit 
cure, had obtained the high esteem of the public, came to 'the fovver 
1 roin leiiison, whose opinions were known to be moderate, the Duke 
pcctcd more indulgence than Ken and J urner were disposed to show But" 
1 emson, whatever might "be his sentiments concerning nonrcsislance in the 
abstract, thought the late rebellion rosii and wicked, and considered Mon- 
mouth’s notion respecting marriage os a most dangerous delusion Mon- 
mouth was obstniatc Ifehad prated, he said, for the div me elircction 
Ills sentiments remained unchanged, and he could not doubt that they 
v ere correct femson’s cahortations were m a milder tone linn those of 
the Bishops But lie, like tliein, thought lint he should not he justificrl in 
adinimstcnng the Luclnnst to one whose penitence was of so mmlisfac- 
Jtory a nature * 

riie hour drew neat all hope w as ovci , and Monmouth hatl passed from 
misillanimous fear to the apathy of -despair His children were brought to 

Ills room that he might take leave of them, and were followed by Ins wife 
ITCjspoko to her kindly, but without emotion 1 hough she wa«, a woman 
of great strength of mind, and had little cause to love Inin, her misery was' 
sudi that none of the bystanders could refrain from weeping He alone 
was unmovcd.+ , 

It w as ten o'clock The coach of the Lieutenant of the Tower was ready 
Monmouth requested lus spiritual advisers to accompany him to 111 , 4 ,^ 
the place oLexccuiion , and they consented but they told him eimoii. 
tint, in their judgment, he was about to die in a perilous state of mind, and 
. lliat, if they altcndcd Jnin, it would be their duly to evhort him to the' last 
As he passed along the nnks of the guards he saluted them with a smile, 
and he mounted the scaffold with a firm tread Tow er Hill w as cov ered up 
to the chimney tops w lUi an innumcriblc multitude of gazers, w ho, in aw ful 
silence, broken only by sighs and the noise of weeping, lislenerl for the last 
accents of the darhng of the people " I shall say little,” he began “ I 
TOme here, not to speak, but to die I die a Protestant of the Ohuicli of 
England 1 he Bishops intcrniptcd him, and told him tint, unless he 
acknowledged resistance to be sinful, he was no member of tlieir church 
He went on to speak of bis Hcnnctla She was, he said, a young lady of 
V irtue and honour He loved her to the lost, and he could not die vvilliont 
gtv mg utterance to lus feelings 1 lie bishops again interfered, and liegged 
him not to use such language Some altercation followed I he divines 
have been accused of dealing harslily with the dying man But they appear 
to have only disdiarged wlnl, in tlicir view, w as a sacred diity Monmouth 
knew their pnnciples, and, if he wished to avoid their impoilunity, should 
have dispensed with then attendance Tlicir general arguments against rc- 
^ sistance had no effect on him -But when they remindcd'liim of the rum 
which he had brought on his brave and loving followers, of the blood winch 
hod been shed, of tlie souls which had been sent unprepared to the gieAt 


* Buccleuch JIS Life of James the Second, u 
Tcniso 1^ account in Kcnnct, iii 432, 17,0 
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account, he was lonchcd, and said, in a softened \oice, I do own tint 1 
am sorry lint it ever happened ” They prayed with him long and fer 
vently , and he joined iit their petitions till they invoked a blessing on tlie 
King He remained silent “'Sii,*' said one of the Bfshops, “ do you not 
pray foi tJie King with us’” Monmouth paused some time, and, after ah 
internal stiuggle, evclaimcd “Amen ” But it was m lam tint tlic prelates 
implored him to address to the soldiers and to the people a few woids on 
the duty of obedience to the government “ I will make no speeches,” he 
exclaimed “Only ten woids, myXoid ” He turned away, called hfs 
seivant, and put into the man’s hand a toothpick case, the last token of ill 
stanedlovc “Give it," he said, “to that poreon ” He then accosted 
John Ketch the exeentioner, a wietdi who had butchered many brave and 
noble victims, and whose name has, duiing a century and a half) been vul* 
garly given to all who have siicceededhim in Ins odious olHce “ Here,” 
said the Duke, “ are sin guineas for you i)o not hack me as you did m> 
Lord Russell I have heard that you struck him three or four times My 
servant vv ill give you some more gold if j'ou doT'die work w ell ” He then 
undressed, felt the edge of the axe, expiesscd some fear that it was not sharp 
enough, and laid his head on the block The divinesrin the meantime con 
turned to ejaculate w ith gieat energy , “ God accept your repentance ' God " 
accept your imperfect lepentance 

The hangman addressed himself to his office But he had been discon- 
certed by what the Duke had said The fiist blow inflicted only a slight 
wound The Duke struggled, rose from the blocIc> and looked lepronchfiiUy 
at the eaecutioner The head sank down once more The stroke was re- 
peated again and again , but still the neck vv as not severed, and the body con 
tinned to move Yells of rage and honor rose from the crowd Ketch flung 
dovv 11 the ave vv itli a cuise “I cannot do it,” he said , “my heart fails me ” 

“ lake up the axe, man,” cried the Sheriff “ Fling him over the lails,” 
roared tlW mob At length the axe was taken up Two more blovts ev 
tinguishCd the last remains of life , but a knife was used to separate, the head 
fiom the Shouldeis fho crowd was wrought up to such an ecstasy of rage 
that the executioner was in danger of being tom m pieces, and was con- 
voved away under a strong guard | ^ ' 

j In the meantime many handkei chiefs weic dipped in the Dgke’s'blood , 
for bv a large part of the multitude he was regarded ns a maityi who had 
died for tlie Protestant religion The head and body were- placed in a coffin 
jeoveredwith black velvet, and were laid pni ately under the communion 
^ta])le of Saint Petei’s Chapel in the Tower Within four jcars,tlie paiement 
of the chancel was again disturbed, and hard by the lemaiiis of l^Ionmoutli 
were laid the remains of J effreys In tralh there is ho sadder spot on the earth 
than that little cemetery Death is there associated, not, as m Y eslminsfer 
Abbey and Saint Paul’s, with genius and v irtue, wathpubhc veneration and 
inipensliable renown , not, as m oui humblest churches and churchyards, 
vv ith cv ery thing that is most endearing in social and domestic chai ities , but 
with whatever IS darkest in human nature alidm human destiny with the 
savage Inmnpli of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, 

* The name of Kelch was often assocntcdvvithtliatof Jeffrejs >n the lampoons of 
those da>s. 

VVliile Jeffreys on the hcncli Ketch on the cihlict -its " i ~ 

says one pact In the year vibich followed Monmouth s caCcntion Ketch was tiimcd 
out of his oflicc for insulting one of the Sheriffs; and v as succeeded bj a butcher named 
Rose Butin four months RosehimScif nas hanged at Xyburn, and Ketch v\ as rem 
stated I uttrcU's Diary, Jnn co and May s8, i6B& See n curious ndte by Dr Grey, ' 
on Hudibras, part in canto ii line 1534 

t Account of the execution of Monmontb, signed by the dmbiis v\bo attended him 
BuccleiichMS Pnrnct i 6,0 Vnn Otter, Jnh Ih 168s 1 Lutlrel^ Diaty, Kvclyn’S 
Diary, July IS Bafillon, July JJ 
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the cowardice of fiiends, with ill the miseries of fallen giealness and of 
blighted fame 1 hither liaa e been earned, through successive ages:, by the 
nide hands of "gaolers, without one mourner following, the bleeding relics 
6f men w ho liadbceii the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the oi acles 
of senates, and the ornaments of courts Ihitherwos borne, before the 
window where Jane Grey was praying, the mangled corpse of Guildford 
jjudley Edw ord Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and Protector of the realm, 
reposes there by the brotlier whom he miirdeicd There has mouldered aWay 
the headless trunk of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal of 
Saint Vitalis, a man worthy to liaie Ined m a better agej and to haae died 
m a better cause 1 here are laid John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Iligh Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Esse\, Lord High 
Ircasurci There, too, is another Essev, on whom nature and foitunc had 
laMshed all their bounties inaain, and whom valour, grace, genius, royal 
fa\ our, popular applause, conduct^ to an early and ignominious doom Not 
far off sleep bso chiefs of thegieat house of Iloward, Thomas, fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Eail of Arundel Here and there, among 
the thick grases of unguict and nspinng statesmen, lie moie delicate sufferers, 
hfaigarct of Salisbury, the last of the proud name of Plantagenet, and those 
two fair Queens who perished by the jealous lagc of Henry Such W’as the - 
dust with which the dust of Monmouth mingled * 

‘ Yet a few months, and the quiet Milage of Toddingten, in Bedfordshire, 
witnessetl a still sadder funeral Near that village stood an ancient and 
stately hall, the seat of the Wentworths The transept of the pansh church 
had long been their bunal place To that burial place, in the spring which 
followed thedeath ofMonmoulh, was borne the coffin of the young Baioncss 
Wentworth of Nettlcstcde Her family reared a sumptuous mausoleum 
over her icmains but a less costly memorial of her was long contemplated 
with fai deeper interest Her name, carved by the hand of him whom she 
loved too well, was, a few yeais ago, still discernible on a tree in the ad- 
joining park "• - 

It was not by Lady Wentw oith alone that the niemoiy of Monmouth w is 
cherished w iih idolatrous fondness Ills hold on the hearts of the 
people lasted till the generation which had seen him had passed memorj 
away Ribands, buckles, and other tnflmg articles of apparel tj'th?'”* 
which he hid worn, were treasured up as precious relics by those eominwi 
viho had fought under him at Sedgemoor Old men who long 
'Sinvivcd him desired, when they were dying, that these trinkets might be 
bUned with them One button of gold thread which iianowly escaped this 
fate may still be seen at a house which oveilooks the field of battle Niy, 
such was the dev'otion of the people to their unhappy favounte that, m the 
face of the strongest evidence by which the fact of a death was ever verified, 
many continued to cherish a hope that lievios still living, and that he would 
again appeal in arms A person, it was said, who was lemaikably like 
Monmoulh had<sacrificcd himself to save the Piotcstant here The vulgar 
long continued, at every inipoitant crisis, to whisper ihat tlic time was i at 
hand, and that King Monmouth would soon show himself lo i686, a knave 
-who had jiretendcd to be the Diiki^ and had levied contributions in several 
villages of Wiltshire, was apprehended, and whipped from Newgate to Ty- 
buih In 1698, when England had long enjoyed constitutional freedom 
under a new dynasty, the son of an innkeeper passed himself on the yeo- 
inanry of Sussev as their beloved Monmouth, and defrauded many vvho 
were by no means of the lowest class Five liundred pounds were collected 

** I cannot refrain from c\prcssin? my disgust it the faarhvous stupidity which has 
trmsformtd this most interesting httfc church iitto the )i( cness of a meeting boiisc in a 
iinniifactnring tow n 
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,for hjm The finneis provided liim witli n. horsfc Their wives sent him 
^baskets of chickens irid ducks, and were lavish, it was said, of favours'bf -i 
more tender kind^ for, in gallantly at least, the 'counterfeit was a not un- 
w orthy representative of the original When this impostor was thrown into 
prison for his fraud, his followers maintained Jiim in luMtrj" ^Several of 
them appeared at the bar to countenance him when he was liied at the 
Horsham assizes So long did this delusion lost that, when George the Third 
had been some years on the English throne, Voltaire thought it necessary 
gravely To confute the hypothesis that thc'mou in’the iron mask, was the 
JDuke of Monmouth * - 

It is, perhaps, a fact scarcely less reniarkable tint, to this day, the inha- 
bitants of some parts of the West of England, when any bill affecting their 
interests is before the House of Lord^ think themselves entitled to claiih 
the "help of the Duke of Buccleuch, the descendant of the unfortunate 
Jeadcr for whom tlieir ancestors bled 

The history of Monmouth would-alone suffice to refute the imputation of 
inconstancy whidi is so frequently tlirown on the common jieople The ' 
common people are sometimes inconstant, for they are human beings But 
tliat they are inconstant as compared with the educated classes, with ansto ■■ 
cracics, or with pnnces, may be confidently denied It would be easy to 
name demagogues whose populanty has remained undiminished while 
sovereigns and parliaments hare withdrawn their confidence from a long 
succession of statesmen When Swift had sun ived his faculties many years, " 
the Insh populace still continued to light bonfiies on his birthday, m coni _ 
memoration of the services which they fancied that he had rendered to Ins'* 
country when his mind was in full vigour While seven administrations , 
were iaise“d topowei and hurled from it m consequence of court mtngucs 
or of changes in the sentiments of the higher classes of socie^, the'profli 
gate Wilkes retained, his hold on the affections of a rabble whom he pillaged 
and ridiculed Politicians, who, in 1807, had sought to curry favour with . 
George the Third by defending Caroline of Brunswick, were not ashamed, 
in 1820, to curiy 'faiour with George the Fourth by persecuting hei But 
in 1820, os in 1807, the whole body of working men was fanatically de- 
voted to her cause So It was with Monmouth In 1680 he had been 
iidored alike by the gentry and by the peasantry of the West In 1685 he 
came agam. To the gentry he had become an object of aversion but by 
the peasantry he was still loved with a love strong os death, with a loje 
not to be extinguished by misfortunes or faults, by the flight from Sedge- 
- moor, by the letter from llmgwood, or by the tears and abject supplica- 
tions at Whitehall The charge which may with justice be brought against 
the common people is, not mat they are inconstant, but that Uiey almost 
invariably choose their faiourite so ill that their constancjris a vice and 
not a virtue * - ' . -- 

* Obsenator, August I, "1685 Gazette de Trance, No\ c, z6S6 Tetter from Humphre} 
W'anlc}, dated Aug as, iGpS, in llie Aiibte) Collection, Voltaire, Diet. Phil Iherc 
are, in the Pep} wan Collection, several ballads written after Monmouth s death, avhich 
represent him as living, and predict his speedy tctiini 1 ivdl gue two specimens , 

' Though the, is a dismal sloty ^ v. 

Of ili« fall of <n) design 
1 et I 11 come again In glor) 
irilucilllei^ht} nine 
For I II lia>e a stronger brmy, s 
-And or aminnnibon store. - 

Then shall Monmouth In hi clones, 

Unto Ins Lnglish fnends appear 
And win stiRe all such stories 
, As art vended everywhere 

They 11 see I Vos not so degsaded 
To be tahen tptlienng pease ' 

Or In a eocA « liay op hraided. 

WTiat strange stories liotr are these 1“ 


Again 
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While the (aeciilion of Monmouth occupied the thoughts of the Lon- 
doners, the counties ^\hlch hid risen against the government were Ctu-iit^of 
endunng- ill that i ferocious soldiery could inflict revcrslnm ii‘?ho 
had been summoned to the court, s/here honours and res, ards svhich West 
lie little desen cd a\vaitcd him He ivas made a ICnight of the Girtcr ind 

Captain of the first iiid most lucratisc'lroop of Life Guards ' Inil Court and 
Cil> hughed at his military exploits, and the wit of JBuckinghim gave forth 
Its last feeble flash it the expense of the general who hid won a battle m 
bed Feversham left in command at Bridgewater Colonel Percy ^ 
Kirkc, a military advcnturci idiose vices hid been des eloped by 
the worst of all schools, 1 ingier Kirke had during some years commanded 
the girnson of tint town, and Ind been constantly emplo)ed m hostilities 
igiinst tnlics of foreign barbarians, ignorant of the laws which regulate the 
warfare of cisihscd and Christian nations Within the nmparts of Ins 
fortress he was a despotic pnnee Ihc only check on his tyranny was the 
fear of being called to account by a distant and a careless government 
lit might therefore safely proceed to the most audacious excesses of rapacity, " 
licentiousness, and cruelly He lived with boundless dissoluteness, and 
procured by extortion the means of indulgence No goods could be sold 
till Ivirltc had had the refusal of them No question of right could be de- 
aded till Kirkc had been bribed Once, merely from a malignant whim, 
he staved all the nine in a vintner's cellar On another occasion he drove 
all the Jews from Tangier '1 wo of tlicm he sent to the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, which forlhwilli. burned them Under this iron dommalitf?' scarce a 
complaint v as heard , for hatred was cflcclually kept down by tcixor Two 
jictsoas who had been refractory were found murdered , and it was univer- 
sally Ijcltcvcd that tlicy had been slam by Kirke’s order. When his soldiers 
displeased him he flogged, them with merciless scvcnly , but he mdemuificd 
tlicin by permitting them to sleep on watch, to reel drunk about the streets, 
to rob, beat, and insult the merchants and the labourers 

When langier was abandoned, Ivirkc returned to England He Still 
continued to command Ins old soldiers, v\ho were designated sometimes as 
the bitst '1 angler Regiment, and sometimes as Queen Cathanne’s Regiment, 
As they liad been levied foi the purpose of waging war on an infidel nation, 
they bore on tliCir flag a Christian emblem, the F.asc1ial Lamb. In allusion 
to this device, and with a bitterly ironical meaning, these men, the rudest 
and most ferocious m the English army, vi ere called ICirke’s Lambs, Tlit 
xcgiincnt, now Ihc second of the line, still retains tins ancient liadge, which 
IS however throwai into the shade dccoration-s honouiably earned in 
Iigypt, ill Spain, and in the heart of Asia f ' 

Such was the captain and such the soldiers who wCre now let loose on 
the people of Somcrsclsliirc From Bndgewatcr Kirkc marched to Taunton 
He V as accompanied by two carts filled with wounded rebels whose gashes 
had not been dressed, and by a long drove of pnsoners on foot, who w ere 
chained two and two Several of these lie hanged as soon as he reached 
Taunton, w ithout the form of a tnal Tlicy w crC not suflered even to lal cleave 
oftiieirnearcst relations The signpost of the Sviiile Hart Inn senedfor a 
gallows It IS said that flie v ork of death went on in sight of the windows 
where the oflicers of the Tangier regiment were caiousiOg, and tint at every 
hcalih a vi retch was turned oflT When the legs of the dying men quivered 
m the last agony, the colonel ordered the drams to strike up He w ould give 
the rebels, he said, music to their dancing Tlie tradition runs that one of 
the captives w as not even allowed the mdulgcnco of a speedy death Tw ice 

* I ondon Garctlc, Auru« 3, 1685 ihc Bnltfc of ScdRctnoorr a Farce 
I*ccim?nt of ro 3 ^* Tangier , Historical Records of the Second or Qiiceit's Roj at 
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lie was suspended from the signpost, and twice cut down Twice lie was 
nsked if ho repented of his treason , and twice he rephodi that if the thing 
M ere to do again, he w ould do it Then he w as tied up for the last time So 
many dead bodies were quartered that tlie caeciilioiicr stooil ankle deep in 
blood lie was assisted by a poor man whose loyally was suspected, and 
who was compelled to ransom liis owai life by seething the remains of his 
fnends m pitch The peasant who had consented to perform tins hideous 
office afterwards returned to 1ns plough But a mark like that of Cam ivas 
upon him He was taioim through his village bylhc horrible name of Tom 
Bollnian lire rustics long continued to relate that, tliough be had, bj Ins 
sinful and shamtfiil deed, saved himself from tin. acngeance of the Lambs, 
he had not escaped the \«.iigeancc of a higher pow ei Tn a gicat storm lie 
fled foi shelter under an oak, and was there struck dead by lightning* 

Tlic number of those who weie thus butchered cannot now be ascertained, 
Nine were cntcrul in the parish registers of Taunton but those registers 
contain the names of such only as had Chiistian burial Those who were 
hanged in chains, and those whose heads and limbs were sent to the neigh- 
bouring Milages, must have been much more numerous It w as believed 
ill London, at the time, that Kirke nut a Iniiidrctl capliscs to death during 
the week which followed the battle t 
C ruelty, howcier, was not tins man’s only passion He lo\ed money, 
and was no noMcc in the arts of catortion A safe conduct might be 
bought of lum for thirty or forty iiounds , and such a safe conduct, though 
of no value in law, enabled Uic purchaser to pass the posts of the I,ambs 
without molestation, to reach a seaport, and to fly to a foreign country 
I he ships which were bound for New England were crowded at this junc- 
ture with so many fugitrtcs from Sedgemoor that there a\ as great dangci 
lest the natci and provisions should fail $ 

Kirke was also, m Ins own coarse and ferocious way, a man of pleasure , 
and nothing is more probable than that he employed his power for the pur- ^ 
pose of gratifying hts licentious appetite It was reported that he con-' 
qncred the virtue of a hcautiful w onian by promising to spare the life of one 
to whom she was strongly attached, and th-t, after she had yidded, he 
showed her suspended on the gallows tlic lifeless remains of hun for who«e 
sake shcliad sacnficcd her honour fins tale an impaitial judge must ic- 
jeet It is unsuppoited by proof The earliest authority for it is a poem 
WTittcii by Pomfret The respectable Instonaiis of that age, while they 
speak watli just seventy of the crimes of Kirke, either omit all mention of 
tins most atrocious enme, or mention it as a thing nimo ired but not pros eel 
Those who' tell the story tell it ivith sudi sanations ns deprne it of all title 
to credit Some lay the scene at Taunton, some at Exeter Some make 
the heroine of the tale a maiden, some a married w oman The relation for_ 
whom the shameful ransom was paid is desenbed by some as her father, by 
some as her brothci, and by some as her husband Lastly the story is one 
which, long before Kirke was bom, had been told of many other oppressors, 
and had become a favourite theme of novelists and dramatists Iwo poll 
ticians of the fifteenth centmy, Bhynsanlt, the faioiintc of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, and Ohterle Dam, the faaounte of Lewis the Eleventh of 
France, had been accused of the same crime Cmtio had taken it for the 
Subject of a romance Wlietstone had made out of Cintio’s nnrratue the- 
nide play of Promos and Cassandra , and Shnkspcarc had borrowed from 
Whetstone the plot of the noble tragicomedy of Meamre for Measure As 

* Bjood\ Assizes , Burnet, r 647 , I uttrcll's Disr>, July is, 1683 Locke'b Western 
KeoeUion , ‘loiilmln’s History of aiunton, edited by Ssvacc 
t Buttrcll’s Diitj Julj IS, 1683 roulmio's 'History of Inurtton 
t Oldmiicon, 70s Life and Errors of John Dunton, cb-ip mi 
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iMtkcv-ib not the firtl, fo lit ^sas not the last, to whom tins c^ccb^ of 
wickedness -was popiilarly wnpultrl During the leaction Avhidi followed 
the'jacohin t}Tannyin Fnnee, iicrj-^imihr chnigeuas brought igamst 
Joseph Leiion, one of the most odious agents of the Committee of l^iibhc 
.Safety, and, after inquiry, ms admitted even by his pro'-ccutors to be un- 
founded , , , 

J he govcinment was dissatisfied with Kirl'-c, not on account of the bar- 
liaiitj with which he had treated his needy pnsoners, but on account of the 
interested lenitj v Inch he had shown to iich delinquents }• lie was soon 
recalled from the West A less nicgular and more cruel massacre was 
about to be perpeliated J he v engeante vns deferred during some w ecks 
It w as thought desirable that the Western Circuit should not begin till the 
other circuits had terminated In the meantime the gaols of Somciselshirc 
and Doi-bCtsliue were filled v itli thousands of cairtives Ihc cliief fnerid 
and protector of these unhappy men m iheircxtrcmilywasone whoabhoned 
tlicir religious and political opinions, one whose order they hated, and to 
whom the) had done unprovoked wrong, Bishop Ken flnt good prelate 
used all Ins influence to soften thegaoleis, and retrenched from his own 
episcopal estate tliaf he* might be able to make some addition to the coarse 
and scanty fare of tliose who liad defaced his beloved Catbedrak IIis con- 
duct on this occasion was of a piece with his whole life His intellect was 
indeed darkened by many superotilions and prcjudicc»> hut his moral char- 
acter, when impartially reviewed, sustains a comparison with any in eccle- 
siastical hislor), and seems to approadi, as near ns human nirirmily permits, 
to the ideal pci faction of Clmstian virtue i 
Ills labour of love was of no long duration A rapid and ciTcctiiil gaol 
delivery v as at hand Early in September, Jeflreys, accompanied j^fl-rejn 
by four other judges, set out on that circuit of whith the memory stis oui 
will last as long as our race and language Ihc ofiicers w ho com "”«{«» 
manded the troops in the districts through which his course lay oircuie 
bad orders to furnish him with whatever military aid he might rcquiic 'lies 
ferocious temper needed no spur , yet a spur was applied llie health and 
spirits of the X/ird Keeper had given v/ay lie had been deeply mortified 
by the coldness of the king and by the insolence of the Cliicf Justice, and 
could find hlUc consolation in looking back on a life, not indeed blackened 
by any atrocious enme, but sullied by cowardice, selfishness, and servility 
.So deeply was the unhappy man humbled that, when he appeared for the 
dast time in Westminster Hall, he took with him a nosegay to hide his face, 
because, as he afterwards owned, lie could not bear the eyes of the bar ^nd 
■* Die stlcnce of Whig v«iietrs so ctedulous and so malcvolcul ns OMmixon md the com 
Iiilers of tile Western Mart} rolocv vould alone seem to me to settle the question It 
alijj desmesto be rcmarl ed that the story of Rliynsault is told by Steele m the Spcc- 
Litor, No i^g■t Surely it is Inrdl} possible to believe that. If a crime ca telly rcvcmblinf;' ' 
that ofKhjnsault had been committed wilbm livinc memorv in Lngland by in ollicer of 
Tames the Second, Steele, who was indiscreetly anil unseasonably forw ird to clispla) lus 
Whiftgism, would have made no allusion to that fnefc For the case of Lebon, see the 
Moiiiteur a Messidor 1 an 3 ■' 

t Sunderland to Kirke, Jful} ra and aS, ^68s “IIis Jlaje-fy,” ••a>s Sunderland, *'com 
muds me to signify to you Ins disld c of ihcve proceedings, and desires }ou to take care 
that no person concerned in the rebellion be at large ” It is but just to add that, in the 
same letter, KlrVe is blamed for allowing his soldiers Irflive at free quarter 
t J should be vr r} plad if 1 could „i ve credit to the popular story that Ken, immedi itch 
after the battle of Sc tgemoor, represented to the chiefs of the royal army the iliegaht} of 
miht tr) cxecuuons He would, I doubt not, have exerted all Ins innuciwc on the side 
fif Jaw and of mercy, if he lead been present But there is no Iriislwortliy evidence that 
lie V as then in the West at all Indeed wJiat we 1 now about his proceedings al tliU. 
time amounts very nearly to proof of an nhh It is certain from the Journals of the 
Mou«, of laints that on the lhiua«la> before the. battle, he wa- at We (minster it is 
equally certain that, on the Monday after the battle, he v as with Monmouth In the 
I Tt'th London'to Bndgew.atcr and back again w as no 
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of the iiulicncc Tlic prospect of his approcchiiij; cnrt seems to have inspitui 
him Muh iinwonttd coumRc Ht detenmned to disclmgc his -conSctcnce, 

I requested nn nudicncc of the Iving, spoke earnestly of llx, dangers insepar 
able from >aolcnt and arbilraij eounscU, and condemned the lawless cruel 
ties which the soldiers had commuted in Somcisctshire. Ifesonn after 
ictircd fiqm iHiiidoii to die He breathed his last a few dnj^s after the 
Judges set out for the "West It waMmmcdiatelv notified to Jeffreys that he 
might expect the Great Seal as the reward of faithful and \igorous stmcc * 
AttVinchcslcr the Chief Justice first opened his eomtmssion 1 lampshirc 
'TiWtnf had not httn the theatre of w ar but iminy of the v anqiiisbcd rebels 
A!i.t U4.e. like their Icadti, fleil thither. Two oflhcm, John Ilickcs, a 
fsoncoiifomM'-t divine, and Kichard Ncllhoriie, a lawyer who had heen 
outlawed for taking pari m the Ujc House plot, had sought refuge at tlic 
house of Altec, wadow of Tohn I>tslc John 1 isle had sate m the Long 
rarliamcril and m the High Court of Justice, had been a Commissioner of 
the Great Seal in the days of the Commonwealth, and had been created a 
lord bv Cromwell Flic titles giicn by the Protector had not Iwcn tccog 
niscd liv any poicrnincnl which had ruled Pngland since the downfall of 
Ills linttsc , but ibci appear to Ime been often iisctl in conicrsation t\cn by 
Ko) alisls John Lisk s w lUow w as therefore commonly known as the I,ady 
Alice bhc was i dated to many respectable, and to some noble, families 
and slie was generally CAtccnicd cien bv the Tors gentlemen of her county ^ 
Tor It w as ai dl know n to them that she had deeply rcgrelletl some iiolcnt 
acts 111 which iier husband bad borne a part, that she had shed bitter tears 
for Chalks the First, and that she had protected and rchciedinany Cava 
Iters m their distress Flic same womanh kindness, which had led her to 
licfncnd the Kov alisls in their time of trouble, w ould not suffu- her to refuse a 
meal and a hiding place to the vv retched men w ho now entreated her to protect 
them She took them into her house, set meat and drink licfote them, and > 
show cd them where they might take rest 1 he next morning her dw clling w as 
surrounded by soldiers hlnct search was made llickcs was found con> 
ccaled in the malthonsc, and KeUliorpe in the chimney If T^dy Alice 
1 new her guests to hav c been concerned in the insurrection she w as un- 
doubtedly guilty of what in slnctnc&s was a capital crime For the law of 
principal and accessory , as respects high treason, then w as, and is to tins 
day, in a slale^disgracefiil to Liighsb jurispnidcncc In cases of felony, a 
distinction, foundcrl on justice and reason, is made between the pmicipal 
and the accessory after the fact He who conceals from justice one whom 
he knows to be a murderer is liable to punishment, but not to the punish- 
ment of muKlcr He, on the other hand, who shelters one whom he J nows 
to be a traitor is, according to all our jurist's, guilty of high treason It is un- 
neccssaiy to point out the absurdity and cniclty of a law which includes 
under the same definition, and visits with the same penalty, "bfrences lying 
at the opposite extremes of the scale of guilt 1 he feeling which makes 
the most loyal subject shrink from the thought of giving aip.to a shameful - 
death the icbel who, vanquished, hunted down, and in mortal agony, begs 
for a morsel of bread and a cup of water, may, be a weakness but it is 
surely a weakness very nearly allied to virtue, a weakness which, constituted 
as human beings arc, we can hardly eradicate from the mind without cradi 
eating many noble and benevolent sentiments A w ise and good ruler may 
not think It right to sanction this weakness , but lie will generally connive 
at it, or punish it%crv tenderly In no ease will-he treat it as a crime of 
the blackost dvc IVlietlier Flora Macdonald vi as justified in concealing 
Uie attainted heir of the Stn-trts, whether a brave soldier of our own time 

* North’s Lire orGuildfonl s6o, s< 5 ' 373 ■ MscVintosli’sMew of the Ttcign of James 
tiic Second, page 16, note^ I.eUeror JenVeisio Sunde“'and, Sept s. i6Ss 
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was jasUFied in dsslsling the escape of Lavalctte, arc questions on which, 
casuists may differ but lo class sucli actions wnth the crimes of Guy Faux 
and I' les till is an outrage to humanity and cohinioii sense Such, however, 
IS the classtficalion of oui lawi It is csidcnt that nothing but a lenient ad- 
ministration could make -such a state of the law endurable iVnd it is just 
to say that, during manj generations, no English government, save one, 
has treated iih ngour persons guilty merely ol harbounng defeated and 
flying insurgents To women c^eciallj has been granted, hy a kind' of 
tacit prescription, the right of indulging, 'in thc^midst of haaoc and ven- 
geance, that comiiassion ivliich is. the most cndcanng of “all Iheir charms 
Since the beginning of the great civil war, numerous rebels, some of them 
far more important than Hick& or Ncithorpe, have been protected from 
the seventy of victonous governments by female adroitness and generosity- 
Eut no^Eiiglisli ruler who has been thus baffled, the savage and implacable 
James alone excepted, lias had the barbanty even to think of puttinga lady 
to a cruel and shameful death for so venial and aminblc ii transgression 
Odious as the Jaw was, it was strained for the purpose of destroying Alice 
Lisle She could not, according to the doctrine laid dow n tw the highest 
authority, be convicted till after the conviction of the rebels whom she had 
harboured She was, however, set to Uie bar before either Hickes oi 
Neltlioipe had been tried It was no easy matter in such a case to obtain 
a verdict for the crown The witnesses prevaricated Tlic jury, consisting 
of the principal gentlemen of Hampshire, shrank from the thought of 
sending a fellow creature to the stake for conduct w liich seemed deserv mg 
lather of praise than of blame Jeffreys was Ixiside hunsclf w itli fury < This 
was the fihst case of treason on the circuit , and there seemed lo be a strong 
probability that liis prey would escape liim He stormed, airsed, and 
swore in language which no wcllbred man would have used at a race or a 
cockfight One w itncss named Dunne, partly from concern for Ladj Alice, 
and partly from flight at the threats and maledictions of the Chief Justice; 
entirely lost his head, and at last stood silent “ Oh bow hard the truth 
IS,” raid Jeffrejs, “ to come out of a lying Presbyterian knave ” Tlie wit- 
ness, after a pause of some minutes, staromcicd a few unmeaning words 
“Was there ever,” exclaimed the judge, with an oath, “was there ever 
such a villain on the face of the earth ? Dost thou believe that there is a 
God ? Dost thou believe m hell fire ? Of all the witnesses tliat I ev tr met 
avitli, I never saw thy fellow " Still the poor man, scared out of his senses, 
Ttmaincd mute, and again Jeffreys burst forth “I hope, gentlemen of 
the jury, that you take notice of the horrible carnage of this fellow How 
can One help abhorring both these men and their religion ? A Tuik is a 
feUovv as tins A Pagan would be ashamed of -such v illanv 
Oh blessed Jesus ! ' What a generation of vipers do we live among I ” “•! 
rannot tell what to say, my Lord," faltered Dunne Tlie judge again broke 
forth into a volley of oaths. “ Was there ever,” he cned, “ such an impu-' 
dent t^cal ? Hold tlie CAUdIc to*'hini that wo may see his Tsraren face 
You, gentlemen, that arc of counsel for the crown, sec that an information 
for pCTjury be preferred against this fellow ” After the'w itnesses had been 
thua handled, the Lady Alice was called on for her defence. She be- 
gan by raying, what may possibly have been true, that, though she knew 
Jlickes to be m trouble when she took him in, she did not know or susncct 
that hehad been concerned m the rebellion. He was a divine, a man of 
peace It had, therefore, never occurred to her that lie could have home 
arms against the government , and she had supposed that he wislied to con- 
ceal liimscir because warrants were out ngaiiist him for field preacliiiig 

*■ See the preamble of die Act of P irliamcnt r« ersing her attainder 
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1 lie ChiLf Justice begin to storm “ But 1 will tell joli '1 licic is not one 
of tho' 5 c Ijing, snivelling, ciintiiig Bresbytcriins bub one way 01 inotlier, 
had 1 hand in the rebellion Prc^bvtcry Ins ill minner of villaiiy'in it 
Nothing but Presbyterj could hive made Dunne such 1 rogue Show me 
1 Prcsbjtcrnn , and I'll show tliee 1 lying knase " ITc summed up in the 
same style, declaimed dunng in hour igiinst Wliigs ind Dissenters md 
reminded the jury tint the prisoner's liiisbiiulhad borne a part in the death 
of Clnrles the First, 1 fact wdiich Ind not been proied by an\ Itstimony, 
md wrhich, if it Ind been proicd, would ln\e been utlcily inelevintto the 
issue The jury retired, md rcnnincd long m coiisuUilion The judge 
grew impatient lie eonld not conccnc, he said, how, m so plain a case, 
they should c\ cn line left tlic box He sent a messenger to tell them tint, 
if they did not instaiitl} rctuin, he would adjourn the coiiit and lock llicni 
' up all night riius put to the toiturc, they came, but came to say that 
the) doubted whether the charge had been made out TclTrcjs ckpostulatcd 
with them achemcntl}, and, after another consultation, they gave a reluc 
tint verdict of Guilty 

On the following momnig sentence waspionounccd. Jeffreys gave direc- 
tions that Alice Lisle should be burned nine that aery afternoon This 
excess of barbarity moicd the pitj and indignation even of the class winch 
was most devoted to the crown The clergy of Winchester Callicdral re 
monstrated with the Chief Justice, who, brutal as he was, was not mad 
cnongli to risk a quarrel on such a subject w itb a bmly so much respected 
bj the lorj partj He coiiseiitexl to put off the execution five* days 
During that time the friends of the prisoner besought James to be merciful 
I adics of high rank interceded for her Feversham, whose recent yictoiy 
had increased his influence at court, and who, it is said, had been biibed to 
take the compassionate side, spoke in her favour Clarendon) the-Kingi 
Wolher inlaw, pleaded her cause But all was vain The utmost that 
could be obtained was lint her sentence sliould be commuted from burning 
to beheading - She was put to death on a scaffold in the market place of 
AVnichcstcr, and underwent her fate with serene courage* 

In llampslnre Alice Lisle w as the only v iclim but, on the day follow mg 
her execution, jeffrejs reached Dorchester, the principal town of 
niowiy the county in which Monnioulh had landed, and the judicial 
akUcs. massacre began 

The court was hung, by order of the Chief Justice, with scarlet , and tins 
_ innovation seemed to tlic multitude to indicate a bloody puriiosc Jt w as also 
' rumoured that, when tlie clergyman who preacln-d the assize sennon enforced 
the duly of mercy, the ferocious mouth of the Judge was distorted by an 
oimnous grin I hose tilings made men augur ill of what was to follow + 
More tlian three hundred pnsoiiers were to be tned The work seemed 
heavy, butjcffrcyshadacontnvanccformakingithght He let it bounder 
stood that the only chance of obtaining pm don or respite w as to plead guilty 
Iwenty nine persons, who put themselves on tlieir country and were con 
V ictcd^ were ordered to be tied up w ithout delay' The remaining prisoners 
pleaded guilty by scores Tvv o hundred and ninety -tw o receiv cd sentence of ~ 
death The w hole number hanged m Dorsetshire amounted to se\ only four 
From Dorchester JefficysjTrocceded to Exeter 3 Iie civilwarhad baicly 
grazed the fioiilier of Devonshire Here, tlicrcforc, comparatively few per- 
sons were capitally punished Somersetshire, the chief seat of the rebel 
lion, had been reserved for the last and most fearful vengeance - In this 
county two hundred and thirty tlirec prisoners were in a few days hanged, 

* Trial of Alice LiMe m the Collection of Slate Trials Act of the F itst of William and 
Marj for annutlins and mat mg void the Attainder of Alice Lisle widow Burnet, 1 
*'49 » Caveat against the AVhigs. s -t Bloody Assizes 
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dnw n, and qitai tercd At e\ eiy spot where tw o i oads met, on c\ ery mnrket- 
piace, onllie green of c\ery large \illagc which had furnished hlonmoutli 
With soldiers, ironed corpses clattering in the wind, or heads and quarters 
stuck on poles, poisoned the air, and made the traseller sick witli horror ' 
In manj parishes the peasantry could not assemble in the house of God 
_without seeing the ghastly face of a neighbour gnnning at them over the 
porch 1 he Chief Justice svns all him'clf IIis spmts rose higher and higher 
as ihe work wenton He laughed, shouted, joked, and swore m such away 
that manj thought him drunk fiom raoniing to night Ihit in him it aias 
not easy to distinguish the madness produced by es il passions from the inad- 
ncas produced by brand j A prisoner aflirmed that the witnesses who ap- 
peared against him were not entitled to credit One of them, he said, w'as a 
Papist, and another a prostitute “ Thou impudent rebel,” c' claimed the 
Judge, " to reflect on the King’s evidence • I see tliee, -villain, I see thee 
already with the halter round thy neck ” Anothbi produced testimony that 
he wxs a good Protestant <‘Prolcstant '”said JclTieys, “you mean Presb)- 
terian I ’ll hold j ou a w ager of it I can smell a Presbj Icnan forty miles ” 
One wretchedman moved the pity even of hitter Tones “ My Lord,” they 
said, “ this poor creature is on the parish ” “ Do not trouble j oursch cs,” 
said the Judge, “I will case the pansh of the burden ” It was not onlj 
' against the prisoners that his fury broke foilli Gentlemen and noblcmca 
of high consideration and stainless loyalty, who -ventured to bnng to Ins 
notice any extenuating circumstances, were almost sure to receive what he 
called, m the coarse dialect which he had learned in the pothouses of Wlnte- 
diapcl, a lick with the rough side of his tongue Lord Staw cll, a Tory peer, 
who could not conceal Ins horror at the remorseless manner in which his 
poor neighbours w ere butchered, w as punished by having a corpse suspended 
•fn chains at his park gate * In such spectacles originated many talcs of tex 
ror, which were long 4 old over the cider by the Christmas fires of the farmers 
of Soracrsetslurc Within the last forty years, peasants, m some districts, 
well kndwtlie accursed spots, and passed them unwillingly after sunset + 
Jeffreys boasted that he had hanged more traitors than all his predecessors 
together since the Conquest It is certain tliat the number of persons whom 
he put to death in one month, and m one shire, very much exceeded thc^ 
number of all the pohtical offenders who have been put to death in our 
island since the Revolution The rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were of longer 
duration, of wider extent, and of more formidable aspect tlian that which 
was put down at Sedgemoor It hxs not been gciici-ally thought that, eilliei 
after the rebellion of 1^1$, or after the rebellion of 1745, the House ofHan- 
over erred onlhesidcof clemency Yet all the executions of 1715 and 1745 
added together wall appeal to have been few indeed wJicn compared with 
those which disgraced the Bloody Assizes The number of the rebels w horn 
Jeffreys hanged on this circuit was lliree liiiiidrcd and twenty i 
Such havoc must have excited disgust even if the sufferers had been 
‘ generally odious But they were, for the most part, men of blameless life^ 
and of high religious profession They w ere regarded by themselves, and 
by a lalge proportion of their ncighhoum, not as wrongdoers, but as mai lyrs 
who sealed wiUi blood the truth of the Protestant religion Very few 
of the convicts professed any repentance for what they had done Manj, 
-animated by the old Puritan spirit, met death, not merely with fortitude, 
hut with exultation It was m vam that the ministers of the Established 


* lK>ckc’s Western Kchcliion 
t This I can attest from mj own childish recollections 

t Lord Lonsdale sa>s seven hundred Burnet sue hundred I have followed the list 
w bich the Judges sent to the Treasury, and which iiiay stilt be seen there m the letter 
book of 1685 See the Bloody Assires , I^cl e's Western Rebellion , the Ranewnc on 
Lord jeffros, Butnet, 1 648 Eacliard, iii 775. Oldmixon,'7os anceyric on 
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Churcli lectuied tlicm on Oic giult ofi rebellion ind on the imporlince of 
pncstly ibsolution 1 he claim of the King to xuibbunded authority in things , 
tcihpord, and the claim of the cleigy lo the spintual power of binding and ^ 
loosing, moved flie.bitter scorn of the intrepid sectanes Some of them 
-composed hjmns in the dungeon, and'chaunled them on the fatal sledge. 
Chiist, thej sang -wliile they were undressing for the butchery, would soon 
come lo rescue Zion and to make war on TBab)lon, would set updiis stan. 
dard, ivoidd blow his trumpet, and n onld requite Ins foes tenfold for all the 
eiil which had been inflicted on his servants - Tlie dying words of these - 
men were noted down their farewhll letters were kept as treasures , and) 
m this way, witli the help of some invention and exaggeration, was fotincd 
a copious supplement to the Marian Marlyrology * _ 

_ A few cases deserve siiecial mention Abraham Holmes, a'retired officer 
Atinhvin of tlic iiailianicntary army, and one of those zealots who would 
iioiincs j, ,jQ J,.ing but Ifiing Jesus, had been taken at Sedgeihoor His 
aim had been frightfully mangled and shattered m the battle, and, as no - 
surgeon was at hand, the stout old soldier amputated it himself ^ He was 
earned up to London, and examined by the King In Council, biit would. ^ 
make no submission “ I am an aged man,” he said, “and what remains 
to me of life is not wortlt a falsehoim or a baseness _ I have alw'ays been a 
republican , and I am so still ” He was sent back to the West andhanged 
Tlie people remarked with awe and wonder that the beasts which were to 
drag him to the gallows became restive and went back Holihcs himself 
doubted not that the Angel of the Lord, as in the old time, stood m the way, 
sword m hand, invisible to human eyes, but visible to the inferior animals 
“ Stop, gentlemen,” he cned, “let me go on foot Ihere is more m this 
than you think Remember how the ass saw him whom the prophet'coiild 
notsee ” He walked manfully lo the gallows, harangued the people with 
a smile, prajed fervently that God would hasten the downfall of.Antichnst 
and the deliverance of England, and went up the ladderwith an apology fbr^ 
mounting so awkwardly “ You see,’ he said, “I have but one “Irm "+ 

Not less courageously died Chnstophci Battiscombe, a young Templar 
Chris sirtier good family and fortune, who, at Dorchester, an agreeable pro 
Bdttis. ‘ vincial town, proud of its taste and refinement, vv as regarded bj all 
combe. ^ jjjg model of a fine gentleman Great interest w as made to save 
Inm It was believed through the West of England that he w as' engaged to a 
young lady of gentle blood, the sister of the shenff, tint she threw herself at 
the feet of Jeffreys to' beg for mercy, and that Jeffreys diove herJTrom him with 
h jest so hideous that to repeat it would be an offence against decency and 
humanity Hci lover suffered at Lyme piously and courageously !{: - ' 

A still deeper interest wns excited by the fate of two gallant lirothers. 

The Hew William and Benjamin Hcwling They vi ere young, handsome, 
tuiBs. accomplished, and well connected "Their maternal grandfather 
was named Kiffin HeWas one^of the first merchants jn London, and Was 
generally considered as the head of the JBaptists The Chief Justice behav ed ‘ 
to William Howling on the trial tvith chwactcnstic brutality. “ You have 
a giaiidfather,’! he said, “ who deserves to be hanged as iidily ps yon ” 3 he 
poor lad, who w as only nineteen, suffered deallfwath so much meekness and 
lorliludc, that an officer of the army who attended the execution, and who 

* Some of tlic praycts, exhortations, and hymns of the sufTcrers v\ ill be found in the 
Bloody Assizes > > ? ^ 

t Bloo^) Assizes Xsocke's AVe^tem Kebcliion , Xord Lonsdale s Memoirs » Account 
of the Battle of Se^emoor m the HardwiclveJPnpcrs v - 

The story in the Life ofJame$ the Sccondi it is not tiken from the King’s tnanu* 
scripts, ’'and sufliciently rcmtcA itself 

J Bloods Assizes, Locke’s Western Kchelhon Humhle Petition ofWidoits and Tathcr'* 

Ilss Children in the West of Lngrlaud / Pmesync on Lord Jeflrej s - ^ ^ 
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1ml made Iiimsclf rcmarkible by rudeness and sev only, '}> as strangely mtlled 
and said, “ I do not believe that my Lord Chief Justic-c himself could be 
proof against fhis ” Hopes s\ere entertained that Benjamin -ftould be par- 
doned” One a ictim of tender j cars avas surely enough for one house to fur- 
nish Esin Jeffrevs a\a.s,^or pretended to be, inclined to lenity 1 he truth 
avas that one of his kinsmen, froih whom he hadlargc expectations, and adiom, 
therefore, he could not ticat as he generally treated lOtcreessois, pleaded 
strongly for the afflicted family lime was allowed for a reference to, London 
The sister of the prisoner w ent to Whitehall w ith a petition M any court itrs 
y xshed her success , and Churchill, among whose nurfierous faults ciuclty 
had no place, obtained admittance for her “ I w isli w ell to your suit w ith 
all my heart,'* he said, as they stood together in the antechamber, “but 
do not flatter yourself with hopes lliis marble,” and he laid Ins hand on 
the chimney-piece, “ is not harder than the King ” Ihc picdiction proved 
true James was inexorable Benjamin Ilcwlingdicd with dauntless courage 
amidst lamentations in which the soldiers who kept guard round the gallows 
could not Vc&am from joining * 

Yet those rebels who were doomed to death were less to he pitied than 
some of the survivors Several pnsoners to whom Jeffreys was iiiiahle to 
bring home tlie charge of high treason were convicted of misdemeahoiirSj and ■ 

V ere sentenced to scourging not less temble than lliat which Oates had un- 
dergone A. woman for some idle words, such "shad been uttered by half 
the women in the districts where the war had raged, wAs condemned to he 
w hipped through all the market tow ns in the county of Dorset She suffered 
part of her punishment before Jeffreys returned to I ondoit , but, when ho was 
no loiigct irt the West, the gaolers, w ith the humane conniv ance of the magis- 
trates, took on themselves the responsibility of sparing her any further lor- 
tiiie A still more frightful sentence wxs passed on a lad named riintsiimtnt 
rulchin, who was tried for seditious words lie was, as usual, m- ofTutchin. 
terniptcd in his defence by ribaldry and scumhty from the judgment scat 
“ You arc a rebel , and all your family have been rebels since Adam They 
tell me that you arc a poet I '11 cap verses with you ’* The sentence was 
that the hoy should be imprisoned seven years, and should, during that pe- 
riod, be flogged through every market town in Dorsetshire every y cat The 
w omen in the galleries burst into tears The clerk of the Ui raigns stood up 
in great disorder “ My Loid,” said he, “ the prisoner iS v cry young ..I here 
arc many marl et towns in our county TIic sentence amounts to whipping 
onec a fortnight for seven years ” “ If he is a young man,” said Jeflreys, 

“ he IS an old rogue Ladies, you do not know the villain as well as I do 
The punishment is not half bad enough for him All the interest in England 
shall not alter it ” 'lutchin in Ins despan petitioned, and piobably with 
sincerity, that he might be hanged Fortunately for him he was, just at 
this conjuncture, taken ill of the small pox and given over As it sctined 
highly improbable that the scntenc<i would cvef be executed, the Chief Jus- 
tice consented to remit it, in return for a Iwibc which reduced the jinsontr 
to poverty Tlie temper of Tutchin, not originally v cry mild, was cvasjic- 
raied to madness by what he had undergone lie jived to be known as 
one of the most aenmonions and pertinacious enemies of the House of 
Stuart and of the Toiy party + ’ 

The number of prisoners whom Jeffreys liansported was eight hundred 
and forty one lliese men, more wrctclicd than llicir assoaates who suf- 

* As to the Hci/liijBs, 1 Inve follo«ed Ktflin's Afcmoirs, in6 Mr JTcuImc Liismi»s 
inrntive, which will be found in the second edition of the Hughes Correspondence, vol 

V Appendix The sccounts m Loci e’s Western Rehtllioh and m ihc Psncgync on 

Jtl&ey arc full of errors- Grist part of the account in the Bloody Assizes was w ntten 
uy Kiflin, and agrees vi ord for word with his Memoirs ' 

t See Lutetun'S account of his ovm ca'e vn ihc Bloody Assizes 
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feied dcatl), weic distnbuted into gangs, and bestowed on persons who cn 
Rcbcb " joyed fa\ Oui at court The conditions of the gift were that the con 
transported ^ jefcg should lie Can led beyond sea as slaves, that they should not be 
emancipated for ten years, 'and that the place of their banishment should be 
some West Indian island This last articles as studiously framed foi the 
purpose of aggraiating tile hiiseryof the exiles ^ In Neu England 01 New 
Jersey they would ha\e found a population kindly disposed to them, and a 
climate not unfa\ ourablc to then health and vigour It n as therefore deter- 
mined that they should be sent'to colonies where a Piintan could hope to 
inspiie little sympathy, and n here a labourer born m the temperate tone 
could hope to enjoy little health Such was the state of the sla\e maiket 
that these bondmen, long asw’as the passage, and sickly as they were likely 
to prove, were still very valuable It was estimated by Jefiieys that, on an 
average, each of them, after all charges were paid, would be worth fiom 
ten to fifteen pounds There was therefore much angry competition for 
grants Some Tones m the West conceived that they had, by then e\ei- 
tions and suffenngs during the insurrection, earned a nglit to'share in the 
profits which had been eagcily snatched up by the Sycophants of White 
hall The courtiers, how e\ er, w'erc victonous * 

The misery of the exiles fully equalled that of tlie negroes who ore now 
carried from Congo to Brazil It appears from the best information which 
IS at present accessible that more than one fifth of those who were shipped 
w eie flung to tlie sharks before the end of the voyage The human cargoes 
were stowed close m the holds of small vessels So little space was allowed 
that the \vretches, many of whom were still tormented by unhealed wounds, 
could not all he down at once without lyang on one aiiothei They were 
never suffered to go on deck The hatdiway w'os constantly watched by 
sentinels armed with hangeis and blunderbusses In the dun^on below all 
wxs daikness, stench, lamentation, disease, and death Of ninety-ninccon 
victs who were carried out m one acssel, twenty two died before they 
reached Jamaica, although the loyage was pci formed with unusual speed 
1 he sumvois when theyamied at thcirhouse ofbondagewciemcicskcletons 
■Dimug some w ecks coarse biscuit and fetid w atci had been doled out to them 
m such scanty measure that any one of them could cosily hn\ e coiisumeJ the 
ration which w'as assigned to fiie They were, therefore, m such a state 
that the merchant to whom they had been consigned found it expedient to 
fatten them before selling them h 

hfeanwhile the piopeity both of the rebels who had suffered death, and 
Confisca those moic unfortunate men who w'cre withering iinde^ the 
Won mil tropical sun, wns fought for and tom in pieces by a crow d of 
ewortion. mfonners By law a subject attainted of treason forfeits all 

his substance , and this law was enforced after the Bloody Assizes vnih a 
iigour at once ciuel and ludicrous The brokenheaitcd widows and 
destitute oiphans of the labouring men xi hose corpses hung at the cross 
loads were called upon by the agents of the Treasury to explain what had 
become of a basket, of a goose, of a flitch of bacon, of a ktg of cidci, of a 
sack of beans, of a truss of hay J "Whild the humbler retainus of the 
goxemmcnl x\ere pillaging the fairalies of the slaughtered peasants, the 
Chief Justice was fast accumulating a fortune out of the plunder of a higher 

* Sundcrhnd to Jeffrejs, Sept 14, 1685, JcITrej-s to the King, Sept 19. 1685, m the 
Stitc mper Onicc i 

t Ihe ucst iccount of the ^uATcnugs of those rebels who were *>ctiteiiced to tnn<portn 
tion IS to be found in n \er> cunous n'irnu%c%\ritten hv John Cod* nn Iioncstj Godfenr 
mg nrnenter* ivho joined Monmouth* badly wounded nt Norton* f*ied 

b> Jeflreys and \\i& sent to Jamnica* Uhe anginal mnnuscDpt uns I ind}> lent to mo 
by Mr Pninpiird, to whom it belongs 

t In thc'Xreasurv records ofthc autumn of 1685 nrc sc\erM letters directing Search fo 
be made for triHcs of tlub sort. 
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of Whig-) lie tn»Icd lirgclj in piinlonc JIis most lucintnc Inns, 
aaion of tin? 1 ind wns ^ lUi n gentleman inme<l 1 <1nnind rndciUN It is 
certain tint Piidcun had not Ivicn maims ignui''t(hcgotcnimsnl , nndit is 
probahlctlntlus onlv cnmeAt'as the ncallliMhicliliclnd inliciitcd from Ins 
lather, an Cinment ’awjci who linl httn high in oflicthndcr Ihc Protector 
I\o CAt-hoii'* were spared to make out a ca'^e for the croi.n Alcrcy was 
ofuixdto Some pueoiitrs on condition that they would hcartMdcncc’aganist 
Prnkaux 1 1 c iinfortunaic man lav long m gabl, and at length, oacrcomc 
ha L-arof the gallows, consented to pay tiftccn thousand pounds for his 
lihention Tins great sum wns receiaul hy Jtfircas. He bought aaith it 
•’ll estate, to vh.cli the people gaac the namt of Aceldama, from that 
••tc«r»eil field aahich was purchased with tlic pnee of innocent blood * 

lie V as ably '’ssistcd m ilie v ork of cxtoition bv the crew of jiarasitcs 
who Aairc in the habit of drinking and laughing with him 'Ihe office of 
thc-c meal was to diiac hard bargiins with cnmicts, under the strong terrors 
of dentil, ind aaiUi pan nts trembling for the Iiaes of cliildrcn \ portion 
of tlic spoil WPS aliandoutnl by Jeftreas to Ins agents To one* of Ins boon 
companion-, it ih «aid, be tos'^cd a nsrdon for n neb traitor across ihc table 
dining a rcael It at as not safe to haac rtcmiisc to anv intercession e-cept 
that of his matures , for he guarded his pioiitable monopoly of mercy with 
jealous care It aaas even su-pcited that he smt some persons to the gihhet 
solely localise they bad applied for the royal clemency through channels 
indtjv.ndtnl of him + 

*-omc courtiers iieaerlhclesa contriacd to obtain a small slmic of this 
traffic 1 he lames of the fjucen s hou-ehold distingtnslicd them r,,,,cin, 
stl< es pre cmmenlly ba npaeity and Inrdhcarttdncss Part of the 'rfuic ^ 
disgntc winch they incurred falU on their nnstres!, font was whw 
•■olcly on account of the relation m which they stood to her that s 
they aaerc '■ole to enrich themsehes hy so odious a trade, and there can Ik. 
noqut lioii that she might with aaaord or a look Imt ic-trained them 
Pu* m (ruth she ciitouraged them ha her eail esample, if not by herea 
pre s ppjirobalion filie seems to haae lam one of that large class of 
per-on, wlio bt“r adactsita better tliaii prospeiila While her husb.md aaas 
a -abject and -ii e\de, shut out from public cnijiloj ment, and m nniiniient 
d'>nger of being dtpnaed of Ins birthnglit, the suaaitj’ and humility of her 
ni'inn'r 'coiifdiatcdthel mdiies tamof those aalioinost abhorred hcrrelitoon 
iSitl ■"hen her good fortune came her gowl nature disappeared I be ineclc 
and aiTiiblc Dnehe®- turned out an ungracio is and haughty Queen 1 'I lie 
misfortunes aa Inch «hc subsequentla endured haac made Jiei an objedt of 
^nme mtere-t , but that intercal aaould be not a little beighlened if it could 
i)„ ' loaan lhal, m the season of her greatness, sin, saacd, or eacn tried lo"^ 
-a.e, one ‘ingle aiflim fiom the most frightful pro icfipiion that liiigland has 
taersecn tiihappily the only request that Mic is knoa.it to hnae piciciicd 
lourliing the lebcU, was that ahundiul of tho e who avert sentenced to 
tianspoitalion might he gia<n lo herg 'Ihe profit winch ‘lie cleared on 
tile taigo, after making large allowance for those aaho died ofhtmgtr and 
fever during the passage, tannol be estimated .at less than a thousand 
guineas. We caiinol wonder that her nltendanls should have imitated her 
iinprincely grccmiicss and Iicr unwomanly cruelly. 1 hey csacletl a llioii 

90 , oitlimxon, joC , Patienric oft 
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smd pounds from Roger Hoirc, n TOcrchnnl of Erulgcwilcr, wlio liad con 
tnbuted to the mditirj cbest of llie rebel nrinj But tlie prej on wlndi ' 
tliej pounced most cngerly WTStmc svhicb it might haxc been thought that 
even the most' ungentle natures would Ime spared Already some of the 
girls who had presented the standard to Monmouth at Taunton had criicll) 
expiated their offence One of them had been thiown into a prison where 
an infectious maladj was raging She had sichcncd and died there 
Another had presented hcr«clf at the bar before Jeffreys to beg for merev 
“lahehcr, gaoler,” sociftnteil the judge, witli one of 'those frowms which 
had often struck terror into stouter hearts than hers She burst into tears 
dicw her hood o\cr her face, follow c<I tlie gnoler out of court, tbll ill of - 
frigid, and In a few hours was a corpse Most of the jonng ladies, how , 
cstr, who had walked m the procession, were still a1i\t borne ofihem 
were under ten scars of age All had acted under the orders of their 
schoolmistress, srilhout 1 now mg that they were committing a crime The 
Queen’s imids of honour askctl the royal permission to w ring money out of 
thcynrenls of tlie poor children, and the permission ssas granterl An 
order was sent down to 1 aunton that all these little girls should lx* seized 
and impnsoiml Sir Francis Warre of Ilcstcrcoinb, the Tory memherfor 
Bridgewater, was reriuestcd to undertake the office of exacting the ransom' 
lie was. charged to tlcdarc in strong Kngnage tint the mauls of honour 
w ould not endure ilclay , that they w eic determined to prosecute to oullawn , 
unless a reasonable sum w ere forthcoming, and thU b\ a reasonable sum” 
was meant sesen thousand pounds Warre excused himself from taking 
any part in a transaction so scandalous The maids of honour then re 
quested William Penn to act for them , and Penn accepted the commission 
Yet It should seem that a little of the pcrlmacious scrupulosity which he 
' had often shown about taking off his hat would not ha\c been altogether 
out of place on this occasion He probably silenced the remonstrances o{ ' 
his conscience by repealing to himself that none of the money whiUi lie 
extorted would go into his own pocket , lint if be refused to be the agent 
of the Indies they would find agents lc»s humane , that by complying he - 
diould increase lus influence at the court, and that Ins influence at the court 
had already enabled him, and might still enable him, to -render great 
scrviecs to Ins oppressed brethren 1 he maids of honour w ere at last forced 
to txmtent thcmscls cs w ith less than a third part of what they had slemandcd ♦ 

* Locke's Western Rebellion Tonlmin'sHisioty of Taunton, edited by Swage Letter 
of the Duke of Somerset to Sir T Warre Letter of Sunderland to Penn, Teb 13, jCSJ, 

. from the State Paper Oliicc, in the Mackintosh Collection (184S ) 

1 he letter of Sunderland is as follows 

“MrPenne,— ' WWteliall rch.^3 j£8^<. 

“Her Maiesta’s Mauls of Honour haamg acquainted me lhar tliev designe to 
emplo> 1 oil and Mr Walden in making a composiuon wnih the Rchtions of the Mauls of 
laimton for the high Misdemeanour thej nase been guilt} of, 1 do at theirTcqucst 
hereb} let you know that His Majest} has been pleased to give their Fines to the said 
Maids of Honour, and therefore recommend at to Mr Walden and } ou to make the most 
advantageous composition you can in their helialfe. " 1 am, Sir j our humble servant, 

“Sl.NDErl.AND 

That the person to whom this letter w os addressed was "W illiam Penn the Quaker vvas 
not doubted by Sir James Mackintosh, who first brought it to light, or, asTaras I am 
aware, b} an} other person, till after thepubhcation of the first part of this Histor} It 
has since been confidenti} asserted that the letter was addressed to a certain George 
Penne, SI ho appears from an old account book lateK discovered to have been concerned 
in atiegotiation for the ransom of one of Monmouth's followers, named Asanah PinnC} 

If I thought that I had committed an error, I should 1 hope, have the honest} to 
acknowledge rtf But, after full consideration, I am^satisfied that Sunderland s letter n os 
addressed to WlllLam-PcniL » - " 

Much has been said about the wa} in which the name is spelt The Quakerr we arc 
told was not Mr Penne, hut Mr Penn 1 feel assured that no person coiisersant with 
~ the hooks and manuscripts of the seventeenth century wilt attach any Importance to this 
argument It is notorious that a proper name was then thought to ne well spelt if the 
sound were preserved To go no further than the persons who in Penn’s time, held the ~ 
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Ifo I!n»l>sh "ovcrclijn Ins c\erfii\tn stronger proof? of aciticl inlurc tljnii 
June, the Stcon'l, Ycl lus tnicUj ?\'is not nunc oclions tlnn bis mercy <.)i 
jieilnp. It Ill'll 1)C more correct to s-iy tint liis mercy -intl Ins criieltj were 
sncii lint cicli reflects infum o.i tbc oilier Olii' lioiror nt the hte of llic 
simple clonus, the jomg lads, the delicntc-n omen, loivliom lie ms tno-- 

GTCatS<-it, one of ilien is •oit'ctirrtcs Hjdciind sotneiime? Hide* mother n Jefferies, 
Jeffnr , Jeffrrei ■!, and Jeffrey,, a third « Somer', Soinmcre, md Summers i fourth is 
Wn„it siul W nglite md *» fifdi is Coivper -mil Co^r J he Qin' cr’j n ime \i m *71' It 
n Uirte tv t, s lie, md hi' fnher the Adminl before him in\ unbh , is f ir as I hive 
r-iistn cil tpcU It I enti bul mo t ycoptc ‘ji. It rt IVrt md t'u re were some who nvlbi rd 
to the nocicnt form, iVtine I or cxmipte Wiltnm ihr fuller is I’cnnc in a Idler from 
Ilisb'mve It) liiurlnc, tlalrd on the 7th r flJ cciidvr iC{4 and W illnm the son is reniie 
in a ne vstVtter of the aed t f Scplemtirr i6Su, printed 111 tbc 1 llti Corre potldencc In 
^clurd W iril’s I f** and letters o'" JIciir> 'loro, printed In tyro, the iitnie of the 
Qtiabir will b. fonn t spelt In all ibc ll rce ways, Penn In tbc index, Pen in patje rrir 
anti Pemie m p.it;e ati I he name is Penne in the Cnmmi sion ivbich the Adminl 
carried out vnii hiai on hts cspedoion to the 'test Indies Ilnrclictt, ivlio hicaim 
‘•ccrclsry to the 'dmirally *oon after the Resniniton. and remained in oflicelon^ aftvr 
Ibc acccssim of the IIou.se of If mover, ahvaiys, m Ins Naval Histaijj v ante the mine 
Penne {surely it rannot be tbm „bl -trince that an obi fashioned spcllme, in as Inch the 
besretarj of the Ariimralta jier i«tcd so laic a, ly-o. honlil have t»ccn used at the office 
of the VC'Ctarv of Stole III ifiC6 I am sjuile confi lent that if the letter vliieh vve tre 
cmsi 1 < nri;: had b^en of a difieront bin t, if Mr Psime Iml been informed tint, in cmiso. 
tjiiencc tf 7 ns eanicsl ntercev nm ihc Kin», bad b'cii i racinuslv t le'"!! to print a fr'*- 
pardon to the laiinton j iris, ard if I liad utem) ted to depnvc the Quaker ot tbc ciedit 
cf that 111 crcesvion on the pround that Ins nime was not Pcmie, the verv perrons v lio 
uoR e 1 npbiin so bitlc Ij ihat I am uniu t to hi' metaorj would have crmpfaintd quite 
as b lie Iv, and, I tmivt saj, antb much iimre rta on 

1 ill nl nj'seif, tbereforr, pvrfcdl) justified in considcrinf; the naincS Peim and reniia 
as the same Tlo wlnrh, ibm, of the two persons who liotc that name GcortoC or Wit 
Imin, IS It probable that the letter of the Secretary of Stale was addressed I 

Oenr^e sraseviJemlj an adventurer of iscr> loi da v All that vve Kam aboni h m 
from the fsiptrs of the Pinm j f •mil> is tint li<* wa cinpl ) c 1 in the purchase rfn pardon 
fur the vmioeer sou of fl fli*seniin„ immster The whole sum winch appears to have 
passed thro Ji Ii Ocor/c'* band on ilus orsas on wris n\ts five pounds fl is commission 
on the Iran action mu t llmrsforc have betn small Ihc onij oilier inform ition v bich 
wc h ivc about him IS that be, some time later apibed to the government for t favour 
a i<eli w'is very far from bem, on honour In 1 n{,lanil ilie Groom I’orlcr of the Palace 
h id a juri'diction over ganu » of rhanc md mad' some vs n dirt} j.mn b) iS'uinf, lottery 
ticbcU niid beciism{r barvrd lab'cs (.corps vppciri to leivc jrtitioned for a simdir 
} lav ilc'c III till* Aincnc.in colonies 

Vlliiari Pern wns, dunng ilm rtn n of James tin Ss end, ilis most active and i awer 
ful solicitor al«m the Court I will qnoi- the words of blv iJimrcr Ciocse “Qnmi 
nutem tVomis lanfa gratia tihinimim aped rcgi in v-ilcrsi cl p'r id p rpliircs 'il 1 imicoa 
ncqmrtret, dbim otnnes, « u im qm nu •! • ah<|iuv iiotu la cram conjuneti, qiiotics abqmd v 
rc,.t 1 onulsndum a' eiidiimvi opmt re cm c set ndirr ambitc, oraic, in sais iptuingim 
adjisnrct.” Jit w is mcrwlijmed bj bu mess of this llnd, “obiaitus iii'gniiaii'milms 
C«nii<inibn qiic’* Hi boil o and the approirbei in it v ciccvcrj daj blorl td up b> 
cror ds orpersfins who came In request biv good oflires , "douius ac Si stibtt’ 1 iiiKiiidit 
referla cb* iitmm cl sunplicautniin I tom the bountiunb tU papers it ajipcats tiiat Ids 
jiifltttnce Wat fell even in the llipld mils of Wcotlaiid Wr Ir im from bimstll that, nt 
tbu' iim', be vvas nlwa} s toiling for oibcra, that he w as i dad} tiiitor iit WImeli ill, anrl 
that, if he had chov' n to s<11 bis inllnenrche conM in little more tli in three yc irs, Imvt 
put twtnf) llittiivand paiinds Into Ins pod ct, and obtained a hundred thousand more for 
the impruv eia'iit of the colony of v Inch be w a 1 1 roprictor 

* 5 |irh V as the }.o itioii of ific'e tv o mm " bich r f them, llirn w as the more Id tlj 
lo be cmj lojcd m the m itter to v tneh Sunderland s letter fthttd f " as it Gtarj c or 
William, an agent of tbc lowest or of die bipliest class? 'Ihc prrsrns interested wctc 
ladic' of rank and fashion, resident at tbc palare, svbcre Ocnrgf would Iianll} liavo teen 
admitted into an oui> r room, bm wimre William v as cvci} dav in tlie rrc'oncc cliamUr 
and n“is frrquenit} railed into the rli)*it Ihc grtatest nublcs m the kingdom wcri. 
Jr dons ami active In the eautc of thrir fiir fninds, noblcswith whom Willlim lived in 
Iiabil of familiar inlcrcmirse, but who would hardly Ins. lhmi„bl C.rorgi fit comiiiny 
forjbtir ('rooms Ibe sum 111 quislion was seven llioiisnnd pounds, n sum not larpo 
when rompired v dill the niassr' of wealth with winch Willuim bad constanlU to deal , 
mu mure linn a hundred turns as lirpc a* the uni} ransom 1 Iilcli is I noun to have 
piS rd tlirou)ti the binds of George 'iiie.se consider itioiis would tifiice to rilse n 
rlrong prcsumjtiiou that Sundi tland's letter av as addressed to Wil'i im, ami not to George 
but « ere is a jitill stronger argument behind 

- Ills iiiosl important tooh'cive that the person to whom thislettei vvis addressed was 

\01 1 V ^ 
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onbh se\ ere,is mcrc'ised when w c find to whom and fot ,\hat considerations 
he gmnti.d his pardon 

- Ihc mle hv \ Inch a prmceooght, after a rebellion, to he guided in select- 
ing rebeisfor 'punishment ispcrfcctl) obaaous The ringle'Sen, the men of 
rank, fortune^ and education, whose power and v hose artifices have Jed the 
multitude into error, are the propel obiccls of seventj The deluded pojni 
lace, when once tlie slaughter on the field of battle is oajr, can scarcely^ 
be treated too lemcntlj Tins nil^so cvidcnllj agreeable to jnsbee and 

not the f r.t pfirajn whom the Maids of Honoor had lequcstca to net for them Thej 
applied to him, becaii«e another person, to v hom tliej had p'cvion=lj •’pohed, had, after 
_ some correspondence, declined the ofnee rromthcir fir-t apphcationave learnwi h ctr 
~ taintv what sort of person thev wished to emploa If their first application had ln.cn 
made to some ohscure pttufogser or needv- p-mbler, w e should he arairanted m heiicvang 
that the Puine to whom, their second application T as made w-i« George If onthcolhvr 
hand their firs application was made to a gentleman of thehigh*st considmfton, we 
can handh bo WTOng m saving that the Penne to wham their second-'pp'icrtianwas made 
ittwst have been Wlli-m. To whom then, was their first application riadef Itw-is to 
"^ir Francis arre of Hestercombe a Taninct, and a Member of Pai^iament. The Icttc'S 
arc still extant m Which the Duke ot Somerset, the proud Duke, not a manaerj likely 
to have corrcapandedavith George Penne, pressed Sir Francis to under ake the commis- 
s on The latest of those letters is dated abou three weeks before Snnderlana's letter 
to ifr Penne. Semetset te'is Sir Fr nets that the town^clerk of Badgewatcr -whose 
name I mav remark in passing is spelt sometines Btidand aomtumes Btrdc, had offered 
his serv iceS but th’t those semi.e;. had been dcch led. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Maids of Honoarw ere desirous to hav e an agent of high station and character And they 
were Ti.>.ht. For the sum which thev den anded vas so large that no ordinary jobbi 
con'd safelj be cntrustv.d with the care of their interests. 

As Sir Francis W anc excused hims-If from undertaking the nesiodatton, it became ne- 
ccssarv for the Maids o'" Honour and their adtasers to choose somebodv who mightsiyplj 
- his place and thev chose Penne Witch of the tw o Pennes, then must have been their 
choice. George apettv broker to whom a pere-ntage on s«t5sfi\ei.ojndsavasan object 
and whose liighe t ambition w as to dci iv c aa infamous hv elmood /com cards and dice, or 
William, not infe- or in soaal posi ion to anj con moner in the fangdom’’ Is it possible 
to believe tliat the ladics who, in lanuan emrioved the Duke of Samerseutoprocuie 
fortfacm an amjic la'the tirst rank of the English gentry , apd vrhodid rot think anat> 
tornev ihouga oca p ing a -t spa. table post in a respectable co-poratton, ^od enough 
fn- their purpose, would in I eoaiarv Invercsohvd to trust cvcia thing tom fellow who 
av as as much below Pud as Bird w as bc'ow am. f 

But It js said] S mderland s letter Is d*v and distant and heneverwould havea^ritten 
in such a stale to William Penn, with whom he was on fncndla tern’s. Can it be neces- ' 
sarV for ini. to replj that the official conimumcations w hich a Minister of State makes to 
his dearest friends and nsarest re atioas arc as cold and formal ns those avhidh he makes 
to strancersl Will it he contended that the General W tlleslex to vrhora the ManiiiesS 
TVcl'ulea avhen Governor of India addressed so inana letters beginning with * hir,” 
and crning wath 'I have, the honsur to be a oar obedient serrai t,' cannot possibly have 
been his Eirdship’s brother Arthur’ 

- hu*. It IS said, OldroiTon tells a oin.rci>t stora According to him a Popisn lawacr, 

named Brent, and a subordinate yobber n-med Crane, av ere the agerte la the matter of 
the Taunton ptis. 3 vow it is notorious th.at of all our historians Oldmixon is the least 
tnistwor h> His rio.>t po-itia c asset aoa would be ©‘‘roamlue when opposed u> such 
cvaduice asis fninished by S laderlard s letter ButOIdmtvonassertsnothinppoativelv 
Notonlydo-s he no- assert positively that Breat and Ciautac edfb-theMaidsof Honour,.^ 
but he doesnot-cvam'asscrt TOsuiaetv that the Maids 0C.H01 our were at .rdl concerned " 
He goes no fur*her than *' 2 t was sa d, and "It V,.s reporteo " It is plain, therefore 
tnat he avas a trv imp.r'ect’v infomca 1 do not thmk it imyessthle, how ea er, that there 
inav hav e been some found anon fur the rumour wh ch he mentions. AVe have s-ea that 
one busy lawacr, named Bird, voliiiileered to look after the interest tifahe Maids of 
Hoitou-, aad that they we-a forced totellhini that they did rot want liissemces. Other 
persons ana among thesithe twowhom Oldmjtoa rames, may hare tned to th-us- them- 
«:lves into so lucrative a job, and rwv bv pretendmi- to interest at Court, have suc- 
ceeoed in ohxaihTnga hide money from terrified larnlics. Bu* nothing can he more dear 
than that the authorised agent of the Maids Honour was the M- Penne to whom the 
hecretarv of State wrote ana I fi-mlv bebeve ih-t Mr Pence to have been AAi'ham the 
Qvake- ‘ 

Ifit be said t'uit it is incredible that so good a man v ou’d have been concerned m so 
k->c an afair, I can only answ cr th„t this aSair was v ery far indeiA from hang the wdtst 
^ in which he was corcenieo. 

■ For these reasons I leave thetextxand shall leave 1., exactly ns it cngimdly stood. 
iiSsv J- 
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hur.'m.l), onlv »ol o»i cn.c<l it va< inverted "W lule tho<^c wJio 

01 "Id to Inn:' been blmirltcud bv ImndraK, the ftvi nho 

with ]iroprjLU ba^c been kftlu tiie utmost rrgour of the Inn \v<,rc, 
v|nrtd lin‘- ecicntnc cKniuic) hns pcrpkj^cd ^omt. wnteis, and In-; 
driiMiibith indiCTousu'Jnfpt < from olherv Jtnai in ithcr at all mysterious 
no- at aUpnnsa’-OTlhj It may lx: disiinctlj traced in ca crj race ejtlur to a 

Sfpdi'i orio p malKjnant niotiv t, either totliirsifor nlontj or to thirst for blood 
J u the c ivc of tfTca thero iv as no niiiitjntin^ cirnmiitancc 1 1 is parts and 
Unonled^e, the rani \rluch he liul inheritetl in the ef’te, and the 
Ingh conim''nd nh.ch hi Ird banc in the rchel aniiy, would have 
pointed him out to ajust government as a nnidirntcr dliject of pimishnicnl 
tarn Abce Lidc, than William llcwhii^. llian an> of the huiidretlsof ignor* 
''lU jicavants « hos_ si ulh and qiprlcrs \ cie ev:no>^cd in ^nniei sctshirc Jlut 
Circv'*^c tate w as kts'e ai'd wasflnetk entailed ITch'-donlyalifeintcic 1 
ih his piojierty , ni d In c'uld foifeit no nune intcrc-.t than lie hrd If h> 
t’lcd, hii hncl at once dcvo’vcd on the neU heir It he were paidontd, lit 
would Ik, aliit lo jnj a larper'inom lit was therefore snftercd to redeem 
himself hi pvin,j a toml for fon. iliousand pounds to the Lord Trtasurei, 
ai. i Miialleri. iin-. lo other coartier-. * 

Sir Jolin (.,oehnnc liad held amon^ ‘he ‘'eoteh rein Is U e same raiil 
ahieh^lnil h en laid b\ Orev in the We-l of Lnglind 'lint 
Covhrane shoidd he forpnen iij a prime Miniitlive hevond all 
txai nilc, fteiiK^i increditile Hut t ovlirane was the iounecr son of a neh 
faniil) , It was therefore on'v b} "•} aiin^, him that inonc} could be made out 
C'^hnn 1 hs fatuer, I cid bu laoii ud, offered a bribe of five IhoU'and pounds 
to the pr'fts of the to al hou'cliold, '>nd a i ardon \ as granted ^ 
bainuel Store), o i oted sov/er of sidition who had been Ccmnio arv to 
the iebel''rmj, "iidwho had jiidai.,cd the ignorant popnlnce of 
,Soin' rscLslnre hj vehement hai.ingue-s in which J lines had been 
de-cribcd as an incendiaiy and i jmsonei, was idimltcd to lucrct Tor 
^tomy was able to give important as isniux to Jenre)s in wiingmg fifteen 
Ihotitanti poinds out of I’rideau- 4" 

Jvone of the traitors had le-ss right lo expect favour than Wade, Good- 
enough, 4and T erguson '1 hrsc three chiefs of the rebellion had w „ip 
fed together from the field of ‘'cdgemoor, and had n ached the coast * ,, 

msafet) Lut the) had found a fngale enusuig near the spot mn't 
V hcictlc)1ndhoi)eutotmharl 1 hcv liadihen 'epanud Wade 
and Ooodenough were soon discovtix-a and brought up lo I otidon Becpl) 
-a the^ had been implicated in the Kve IIou'c Plot, eoiispieiious as Ihev 
liarl l(e'„ii "mong the cl lefsof the \^esltm insurrection, the) were suffeixd 
to hit, because thc) bad it in their power lo give mfonnation w'hieh 
cnahitd the King lo slmightrr and plunder some jicr®ons whom he hate'd, 
Ina to a hoi i he had nevei jet l>een able to bnng lujinc aii) enme ^ 

How I crptison escaped Wa**, and still is,! mvsicrv Of all the cneimqs 
of tie government he v.as, wilUoia doubt, ibc most dctplj timnnal 
He was the orupnal author of the plot for asisas‘'inaling the rojal brother 
He had written that Deelaration which, for iri-.olcnce, innligiiitj, •'ud 
niendaeit), stands unrivalled even among the libels of those ston.iv 
tunes. Ho had instigated Mo.miouth firht to invade the hmgdrmi, 
and 'then to usurp the crov.it It v as revsonahlc lo cxTiect that n stnct 
search i otiKl he made for the arch traitor, to lie was often called , and 
Mich a suarch a man of so singular an asiiei I and dialed could scarcely 

* hiinii't, > 64O, nii,t -Spe-t tr Oii'bw s note , Cl ircitdoii lo Rotlievlttv May 8, t(iSO 
t Ituri..*!, i C,ti 

t Lalvmy'i Wenoir. C»i)in)»iis'-Jmimati, lice , 6 , tCno, Su idcrland to Teffrevs. 
S-ptM,i68s J'm> f .III, rit Pool I eb aft ' u lo jcurcys, 

i LansdovncMb jjss, Hart MS 685 Lonaoii Ovysiic, Jul> ao, »fiS5 
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li'i\e diifled It wis confidently reported m the coffee houses oflxindon 
that Ferguson tvas taken , and this report found credit with men avho had 
cvcellent opportunities of know mg the truth The next thing that w as 
heard of liim was that he was safe on the Continent It aias strongly sus> 
pcctcd tliat he had keen m constant communication with the government 
against which he was constantly plotting, that he had, while urging his 
associates to every excess of rashness, sent to Whitehall just so much infor- 
mation about their proceedings as might siiflice to Save his own neck, and 
that therefore orders had been given to let him escape ^ 

And now Jeffrevs had done his work, and returned to claim his reward 
He arrived at Windsor from the West, leaving eimage, mourning, and 
terror behind him The hatred with which he was regarded by the people 
of Somersetsliiie has no parallel in our history It was not to be quenched 

by time orbypolitical changes, was long transmitted from genemtion to gen; 
eration, and raged fiercely against his innocent progeny When he hadbeeu 
many years dead, when his name and title were extinct, his granddaughter, 
the Countess of Poinfret, travelling along the western road, was insulted by 
the populace, and found that she could not safely v enture herself among tlic 
descendants of those who had witnessed the Bloody Assires + t 
- But at the court Jeffreys w as cordially w elcomcd He was a judge after 
his master’s own heart James had watched the ciicuit with interest and 
delight In his draw ingroom and at Ins table he had frequently talked of 
the havoc which was making among his disaffected subjects with a glee 
at which the foreign ministers stood aghast With Iiis own hand he had 
penned accounts of what he facetiously called his Lord Chief Justice^s cam- 
paign m the West borne hundreds of rebels. His Majesty wrote to the 
Hague, had been condemned Some of them had been hanged more should 
be hanged and -the rest should be sent to the plantations It' was to no 
purpose that Ken wrote to implore mercy for the misguided people, and 
described vvith pathetic eloquence the fnghtfiil state of Ins diocese Hecom- 
plamed that it was impossible to walk along the highways without seeing 
some terrible spectacle, and that the whole an of Somersetshire was tainted 
with death ihe King read, and remained, according to the saying of 
TcHrejs Churchill, hard as the marble chimney-pieces of Whitehall At 
nLide^t^rd Windsor the great seal of Lngland was put mto the hands of 
amnccUor ^jgfjfgyg^ ^ jjext London Gazette it was solemnly notified 
that this honour was the reward of the many emiiiciit and faithful services 
winch he had rendered. to the croim I 

At a later period, when all men of all parties spoke with horror of the 
Bloody Assize^ the wicked Judge and the wicked King attempted to vindi- 
cate themselves by tlirovvang the blame on each oUier Jeffreys, m the 

* Mmy waiters have nsserted, without the slightest foundation, that a pardon uas 
granted to Ferguson by James Some have heen so absurd as to ate this imaginary 
pardon, which if it vere real, would prove onij that Ferguson was a court spj, in proof 
of the magnammit} and benignitv of the pifnee who beheaded Alice Lisle and burned 
Elizabeth Gaunt. Ferguson was not only not speaally pardoned, but was excluded by 
name from the general pardon published in the following spring (London Gazette 
March is iSSj}') If, as the pub'ic suspected, and as seems probable indulgence was 
shown to lum it was indulgence of which James was, not without reason, ashamed and 
which was, as fir as possible, I ept secret rhereporta which were current m London at 
the time are mchtioned in the Observator Aug. x, z6Ss , rr ^ r. 

Sir John Keresbs, who ought to have been well informed, positively aifinns that Fcr 
giison was tahen three dajs after the battle of Sedgemoor nut Sii^.mhn was certainly 
w rang as to the date, aad may therefore have been wrong as to the « hole slorv F ram 
the London Gaxette and from Goodenoilgb’s confession (Lansdoyvne MS 1152), it is 
clear that, a fortnight after the battle, Ferguson Jiad not been caught, and was supposed 
to be still lurkmg in England 

J Craingei’shiographical Histor> 

t Burnet, 1 648 James to the Pnn(;c of Orange, Sept 10 and 24, 1085 Lord Lons 
dale s Memoirs London Gazette, Oct x, i6Ss 
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Toweijpiolcsted lint, in Ins nltnost cruelty, he Imd not gone beiond liis 
mnsUr’s evpicss orders, naj, that he had fallen short of them James, at 
Saint Germam’s, nould willingly have had it beheied that his own inclina- 
tions had been on the side ofclemency, and that unmerited obloquy had been 
brought on him by the Violence of his ininistei " But neither of these hard- 
licaitcd men must be absohed at the expense of the other The plea set 
up for Janies can be proved under his own hand to be false in fact The 
pka of Jeffreys, even if it be true jn fact, is utterly worthless , 

The slaughter 111 the West was over The slaughter 111 London was about 
to begin 1 he government was pcailiaily desirous to find victims Trni inj 

among the gi eat Whig merchants of the City 1 hey had, in the last cxtcution 
reign, been a formidable part of the strength of the opposition ° ' 

llity ncie wealthy , and then wealth was not, like that of manyaiOblemen 
and country gentlemen, protected by entail against forfeiture In the case 
of Grey, and of men situated like him, it was impossible to gratify cruelty 
and rapacity at once but a iich trader might be both hanged and plundered 
The commercial grandees, however, though 111 general hostile to Popery alid 
to arbitrary power, had yet been too scrupulous or too timid to incur the 
guilt of high treason One of the most considerable among them w as Ilciiiy 
Cornish He had been an Alderman under the old charter of the Citv, 
and had filled the office of Sheiiff when the question of fhe Lxclusion Bill 
occupied llie public mind In politics he w as a Whig liis religious opinions 
leaned tow ards Presbyterianism but his temper w as cautious and moderate 
It IS not proied by tnistw'orthy evidence that he ever approached the vcige 
of tieasoii He had, mdeed, when Sheiiff, been very unwilling to employ 
as his deputy a man so violent and unpiinciplcd as Goodenoiigh When 
the Rye Ilouse Plot was discovered, gieat hopes weie entertained at White- 
hall that Coinish would appear to have been concerned but these hopes 
were disappointed One of the conspnatois indeed, John Rumsey, was 
leady to swear anything but a single witness was not sufficient, and no 
second witness could be found More than two years had since elapsed 
tComish thought himself safe but the eye of the tyrant was upon him 
Goodenoiigh, terrified by the near piospect of death, and still haiboiirirtg 
malice on account of the unfavourable opinion which had always been en- 
tertained of him by his old master, constiitcd to supply the testimony whn.h 
had hitherto been wanting Coiiiish was arrested while transacting busi- 
ness on the 'Exchange, was huriied to gaol, was kept theic some days in ^ 
solitary confinement, and was brought altogether unprepared to the bar of the " 
Old Bailey The case against him tested wholly on the evidence of Rumsey 
and Goodenough Both weie, by then own confession, accomplices in the 
, plot with which they charged the prisoner Both were impelled by the 
stiongest picssure of hope and fear to enminatehim Evidence waspiodnccd 
which proved that Goodenoiigh was also under the inlluence of personal en- 
mity Rumsey’s story was inconsistent with the story which lie had told 
when he appealed as a witness against Loid Russell JJut tlicse things wci c 
urged in vain On the bench sate thice Judges who had been with Jeffi eys 
in the West , and it was lemaiked by tliose who iVatclicd their deportment 
thaftliey had come back from the carnage of launton in a fierce and e\- - 
Cited state It is indeed but too true that ^ the taste for blood is a taste 
which even men not natinally cniel may, by habit, speedily acquire Tlic 
bar and the bench united to biowbeat tlie unfortunate Whig The jury, 
named by a courtly Sheriff, readily found a verdict of Guilty , and I'n spite 
of the indignant muimurs of the public, Cornish suffeied eleath within ten 
days after he had been arrested That no circumstance of degradation 
might be wanting, the gibbet was set up where King Street ’meets Cheap- 
side, in sight of the house whcie he^had long livjcd in general respect, of 
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the E\change where his credit had 'iliiajs stood high, iiid of the Gnildh-ill 
where he had distinguished himself as a popular leadci ^ He died with 
courage and aMlh many pious expressions, but slioi\ed, by look and gesture, 
such strong reseiilment-at the liarbanty and injustice with nhicli he had 
been treated, that his enemies spread a calunmious repoit conceniing him _ 
He was diunk, they 'said, oi out of his mind, when he ivas turned blT"' 
Wilhaift Penn, houejer, who stood near the gallows, and whose prejudices 
were all on the Side of the goveminent, aftera 'irds said that he could see in 
Cornishes deportment nothing but the natural mdignation Of an innocent 
man slam under the forms of law The head of the muideied magistrate 
was placed o\cr the Guildhall * ‘ 

Black as this case was, it was not tlie blackest whi^ disgiaced tlie ses" 
TriMsand autumn at the Old Bailey "Among the.persons 

c*tctttious concerned m the Rye House plot was a man named James Bur- 
and rSla^ ton ‘By his own confession he had been present when the design 
belli Gaunt, of assassinatioii was discussed by his accomplices When the con- 
spiracy was detected, a rewaid was offered for his apprehension He was 
saved from death by an ancient matron of tlie Baptist persuasion, named 
^Elizabeth Gaunt Tins w oman, with the peculiar mannei s and phraseology 
''•which then distinguished her lect, bad a large chant) Ilei life was passed 
inrelieMng tlie unhappy of all icligious denominations, and she was well 
known as a constant visitor of the gaols Her political and theological 
opinions, as well as her compassionate disposition, led her to do everything 
m hei now ei for Burton She procured a boat which took him to Graves 
end, where he got on board of a ship bound for Amsterdam At tlie 
monfent of parting die put into his liand a sum of money whi 61 i, for hei ^ 
means, Was very large Burton, after living some time in exile, returned to 
England with Monmouth, fought at Scdgeinoor, fled to London, and took 
refuge in the house of John Ftmley, a barber in Whitechapel Feniley w as 
very poor He was besieged by creditors He knew that a lewaid'of a 
hundred pounds had been offered by the government foi tlie apprehension oF 
Burton But the honest man was incapable of betraying one who, an ex- 
treme peril, had come under the shadow of lusroof Unhappilyit waxsoon 
noised abroad that the anger of James was more strongly excited against 
those who harbouied rebels than against the rebels themselves ^ He liad 
publicly declared that of all foiins of treason the hiding of traitom from hiS 
X cngeance •was the most unpardonable Burton knew this He dchvcicd 
himself up to the government , and he gax e infonnation against Femley and 
Elizabeth Gaunt They were brought to tnal The villain whose life they 
had preserved had the heart and»llic forehead to ajipear as the principal 
w liness-agamst tlicm They were convicted Fernley was sentenced to the - 
gallon s^^ Elizabeth Gaunt to the stake Even after all the horrors of that 
year, many thongSt it impossible that these judgments shonldbe cairied into 
execution But the King was valhout pity Femley was hanged Eliza- 
beth Gaunt was burned -alive at Tybumou the same day on which Comi^i 
suffered 'death m Cheapside She left a paper, written, indeed, in no ' 
graceful style, vet sttdi as was road by many thousands with compassion 
and horror “ My fault,’* she said, “was one which apnnee might-well 
have forgix en * I-did but rehev e a pooi family , and lo ! I jnust die for it ” 
She complained of the insolence of the judges of the ferocity of the gaoler, 
and of the tyraniiy of him, the great one of ill, 'to wliose pleasure she and 
so many other victims had been sacrificed In so far as they had injured 
herself, she fotgavejhem but, in that they were implacable enemies of that 
good ciube w hich w ould yet i evivc -md flourish, she left tliem to the judgment 

Tn-il of Cornish m tlis Collection of Stale TmU Sir J Ha> les’s ReaMrI<s on Mr 
Cormsu’b Inal Burnet, i 651, Blood} Assizes, Slat i Gul &Mar 
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of thtt KiJRof Ktnf^« To llt6 3t‘t prc'^crvat a tnnqtn) coumptc, wivch 
Kittimltd t1»t. spctuion of tlic most licroit otuhs of «lnrfi thcj ha<l rciil 
iivlrt\ < Ttnu, for wlioW cvIhImUciis vhicli li'imaiic incii jjont- 

r’lK nvojdsotm to Imto luul n itronq 'lUnctton, lnsluiu\l from Clitapsulc, 
where ha hul ‘>ccn Cont '•li Ijansjad, to '1 jhimi Jrt order to 'Ct th.ibcth 
Oiu«t wraid Up -tflursrard! iclntCtl thit, when M t cnindj disposed the 
j'.HJl litr In *Hch a nauitns to <ihorltn hu lufiennsi'., '•11 (he 
l> '{iT'tltrs burst into lOar-j It visiincli nutiLtd I'nt, whili. the foidcsl 
;n iicnl mtndtr MbtUt Ind di piatul ctea OiO^e liini.’i ms ' perpatr*linr, a 
ttiapii-l Inirirl fortli, iuch ah had no* been 1 ronn amcc that tirtal luimcane 
which had nged round the deathbed of Ohter Jlicopprc cd I’tinlans 
n dvonc'l «]>, not without a jiloonn eaipfaelioii, the houses wltttKh.ul been 
blown down, and the ships nhtelt h.vd I tell cast «\a>, and demed ‘e'liie 
consolation from ihuikiii" that heaatii was beannji wfid Ustuiiony n{,t»tst 
the tn'qiiUv i Lich ailheied the* t’llh *'incJ th*'* lenible diy no Munnn 
Irt swflcTcd death m Lnciat d for tinj political ofteiice *“ 

It was I nt thoiiftlil that (.loo'kiKii’Rh Ind jpi c lined his pardon, llte 
gwicn’intul was bent o*i dc-ij j\in ' a Meimi of no high I’anl , a fHii-n>t 
s'lr^eon in the Cite, mineu liitetiiut He h d attended SJnftcJ,- IfVi*'" 
bs.ri piii'pssiou'ilh, and h id b^cn a re~l »iis I «'elii mmst 1 It ni iv n m 
iv^ iblj h lit been pn\> to the W hig plot but it n eeitam tliat he It id tiol 
(vee'i one of the IcaiMii" couspiritors , lor in the pn-’t jinsa of deposition*; 
pibh'htdb) the goxernnient, Ins name ocsiirs onlj once, and thin not in 
cmmeetion with an) crime bonknng on hi^Ii iieaso i 1 rom hi 5 indictnicnl 
rnil ftOin (1 e »ctnt) accunnt \ liteli umain of In trial, it ‘cem*' eh at that 
he w"*; not oen icaiivl of partieif-tnig m the design of imndeimg the 
roirl brothers '1 he rnligmii with whieh so ob>ieurc n man, (niiUy of •;'> 
shijlit rn tiOence, v as hnntul down, while traitors far more ciimtnal and far 
mmceinmenti < re alios «! to ransom ihenist lies b) qisingcsHlcnet* against 
hii’t s.crocdMicqmrccsphnnluin, aii<I s di ,>netfid explanation w a >fo.bid 
When OitCs, after his seoing 114^, s aseiinul into Iscwg.atc insensible, and, 
.1? ul thoii^rht, m the last i',ons, lit had lietii bled, and In . wounds hncl been 
dre. sed bv Datt ma t 1 Jii< w as an oifenec not ,0 be forgix on, P itcnnii w as 
arx.,lcd and imlic'ed file witnesses against him wtremcnof infiinous 
character, men, too, v bo were \ taring Inr tlicir oi n liics Konc of them 
ha*i act get his pardon; nid it wi a populni saxiiip, that t1it\ fished for 
prej, hhe tame torniopni , x,''ih rope, lound their ncela Ihc prisonci, 
siupeUcd b) ilhies*, wr** w wble to nrtieiil *tc or to luulcrstniid whal pacscd 
Ills son and dmighttr ®too 1 b) him 'l the bar IhC) re id na well 1* the) 
could £>ome n*ite, which be hod s^i down, uul txammid hib i ilncses It 
W’T. to IiUlc pillpo P. lie wna coiniclcd, banged, and quartered I* 

Isexer, not c,eii mithr the t)rann\ of Land, h,id the* confUlion of the 
Piiritm' lean soelcpionbk i,ni iliatliine Ncsel had sjnts been tm ««(*•* 
vnctivd) eniployeti m detect mg Congregation*: Is'ca'crh ul m igis ,„i 
(rates grand 3U101S, rcclore, and diuicUworden', bcoil ro much <»n eni« 
the aliri Mvn) Dissenltra were cued before lie eceUsia.,iical courts 
Olherj foul <1 it neccs aiy to puichose the tomnvance of the agent'! of the 
government b) ]ire»enls of hogstiead<! of vvine, and of plover stulTed with 
(auneP<! It w es inipos tblc for the separati<;ls lo pray together v ithout jne 
tpittioiis such aa arc eniplo) ed by corner^ and leceiv ers of stolen goods q Jit 
phtc*: of meeting w cic fre‘mienlly changed Wo-ship w ai> performed t.omc- 
tnjie*j just before lire.il of day and sometunc » at dead of night. Round the 
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building wlieic the little flock w is gitlicied sentinels were posted to give the 
ihim if 1 stnngei dietv n'eii Ihc imiiister in disguise \ns introduced 
thiough the girden and the Inck yiid In some houses tliere were trtip 
doors throu^i which, m case of dinger, he might descend Where Non 
conformists lived next door to each oUicr, the walk weie often broken open, 
and secret passages were made fiom duelling to duelling, No psalm was 
sung , and many contna anccs u ere used to prevent, the a oice of the preacher, 
in liiS moments of fervour, from being heard bwond the walls Yet, with 
all this care, it w as often found impossible to elitdc the vigilance of informers 
In the suburbs of London, especially, the law w as enforced w ith the utmost 
rujoui Several opulent gentlemen were accused of liolding convuiticles 
1 heir houses were sti ictly scai died, and distresses were levied to the amount 
of many tliousands of pounds Ihe fiercer and bolder sectaries, thus driven 
from the shelter of roofs, met in the open an, and determined to repel force 
by foice A Aliddlesex justice, w'ho had leaiaicd that a nightly prayer meet 
mg W'as held in a gravel pit about two miles from London, took with him a 
strong body of constables, broke in upon the assembly, and seized the 
preacher But the congregation, which consisted of about two bundled 
men, soon rescued their pastoi, and put the magistrate and his officeis to 
flight Ihis, however, was no oidinary occurrence In general the Puritan 
spirit seemed to be moie cflectuallj cowed at tins conjuncture than at any 
moment before or since 1 he Tory pamphleteers boasted that not one 
fanatic dared to move tongue or pen m defence of his religious opinions 
Dissenting ministers, however blainckss in life, however eminent for learn _ 
ing and abilities, could not ventuie to walk the streets foi fear of outrages,’ 
which w ere not onlj not repi es»erl, but encouraged, by those whose duty it was 
to preserve the peace faome divines of gi cat fame were mpnsOn Among 
these was Richard Ba\ter Others v ho had, during a quarter of a centuiy 
lioine up against oppression, now lost heart, and quitted the kingdom 
Among these was John Howe Great numbers of persons who had been 
accustomed to fiequent conventicles repaired to the parish churches It was 
remarked that the sdiismatics who had been terrific into this show of con- 
formity might easily be distinguished by the difficulty which they had in 
finding out the collect, and by the avvkwaid mtmner in which thej bowed 
at the name of Jesus t 

Thiough many yens the autumn of 1685 was remembered by the Non 
conformists as a time of miseiy and terror Yet m that autumn might be 
disecined the first faint indications of a great turn of foitunc, and befoie 
eighteen months, had elapsed, the intoleiant King and tlie intolerant Church 
were eagerly bidding against each othci foi the support of the parlj which 
both hart So deeplv injured 

' V. 

CHAPiER VI " _ 

Jamcs was itow at the height of power and prosperit) Both in England 
The power and ill Scotland he had vanquished Ins enemies, and had punished 
them with a seventy which had indeed excited their bitterest 
height hatred, but had, at the same time, eflectually quelled their courage 
The Whig pai ty seemed extinct The name of Whig was never used except 

* VanCittcrs, Oct 1685 " 

t Neale’s Histoia of tlie Puntans, Calamj s Account of thecjected Ministers, and the 
Nonconformist.^ Memorial contain abundant proofs of the seventy of this persecution 
Howe s farewell letter to hts flochjvill be found 111 the interesting life of that great man 
b} Mr Rogers Howe complains that he coidd not venture to show himself in the streets' 
of London and that his health had safTefed from w-intofau-and csercis- Biitthemnn 
aividjiictiire of the distress of the Noiicnniormists is furnished by their deadly enemj, 
Lcs range, in the Observators of S-ptemher and Oaoher, 1685 
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tho'>e few things were the. very tlungs ,oii iiliich James Ind set hiS 
heart 

One of his objects was to obtain a repeal of the IlabcnS Corpus Act^ 
T’lciia- ^'hicli he hated, os it was natural tlial a l>iant should hate the 
beos Cor most stringent curb that e\cr legislation imposed on t>iann>, Ibis 
feeling leinamed deeply fixed m his mmd to the last, and appears m 
the instractions which he drew up, inculc, foi the guidance of his son • But 
the Habeas Coqnis Act, though passed dtinng the aseaideiicy of the Whigs, 
was Jiot more dear to the Whigs than to the 1 ones It is indeed not w on- 

de''ful lint this great law should he higlily pnred all Unghslitncii i itliout 
distinction of party for it is a la / which, not by ciraiitous, but bj dirtct 
operation, adds to the security and happmeii. Of ever; iiiliabitant of, the 
realm + ^ , 

James had jet another design, odions to the party which had set him on 
Tiie.tnnd tlic tlitonc and which had upheld him there He washed to fonn 
in^Tirut) a great standing atmy He had taken \d\ antage of the late insur- 
rection to make large additions to the military foicc winch his brother had 
left The bodies now designated as the first six regiments of dragoon guaids^ 
the third and fourth regiments of dragoons, and the nine regiments of in- 
fantry of the line, from the scsenth to the fifteenth inclusive, liad just been 
raised J Ihccffectaf these augmentations, and of the recall of thcgarnsoii ' 
of Tangier, was that the number of regular troops in England had, m a few 
luonlhs, been increased fiom six thousand to near twCiity thousand Ko 
English lung had oer, in time of peace, had such a forecnthis command 
Yet even witli this force James \ as not content lie often repeated tint 
no confidence could be pi iced in the fidelilj of ^hc tnml ands, tint they 
smpathised with all the pa sionsof tlie class to whicli they belonged , tint, 
at faedgemoor, there had been more militnmcn in the rebel annj than iii 
the loyal encampment, and that, if the throne had been defended oiilj by 
the array of tho counties, Monmouth would have maichcil in tiiuiupb from 
Lyme to London 

The revenue, large os it svas v hen compared walh tint of former Kings, 
barely sufficed to meet this now charge A great part of the produce of the 
new taxes was absorbed bj the nasal cxpenchture At tlie close of the late 
reign the whole cost of the army, the Tangier regiments included^ had been 
under llnccbundrcd thousand poimds a j car Six hundred thousand pounds 
a year would not now suflicc § If any fnrilier augmentation weie made, it 
would bd neccssaiy to demand a supply from Parliament , and it was not 
likely tint Parliament would be in a compljang mood Tlie aery name of 
standing army was hateful to the whole nation, and to no part of Die nation 
more hateful than, to the Caialier gentlemen w’ho filled the'Lower House 
In ihcir minds a standing army avas inseparably associated with the Rump, 
avith the Protector, with the spoliation of the Church, with the purgation 
of life Unvversitid'!, avilli the abolition of the peerage, w ith the minder of 
the King, with the sullen reign of tlie Saints, with cant -lud asceticism, with 
fines and sequestrations, antn the insults which Major Generals, sprung from 
the dregs of the people, had olTcrcd to the oldest and most honourable 
families of the kingdom There wa«, moreover, scarcely a baronet or a 
sqmie m the Paili^menl who did not Owe part of his miportan^m Ins own 

■* Instructions beailca, i! For my son the Prince of Wales, iGps,' among the Stuart 
Pipers. ^ " 

" ITie Hibeis Corpus,!’ said Johnson, the most Jbignle I of Tones, to Boswell, "is the 
sing'i. idvantiffc which our government his over that of other countries.V 

t See the instoncal Pecords of Regiments, jmblished under the .sup nision of Che 
Adjutant Gcnerd 

' 2 Binllon Dec tk, iSSg He had studied the subject much “ C’cst un ddtiil,” he 

says, "dont j’li connoissance " It appears from the Treasury Warrant Pook that the .. 
charge of the armj for the year iSSy ivas liaed on the fir t of January at IC131 104 0 >1 
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county to his niik m the mihtia If tliat n'llional force "set aside, the 
frentry rf Ensjhntl must lost nnicli of their dignity and nmuetice It M'jb 
Uicrefore protnblc (liat the King would find it nioic difficult to oibfiin funds 
for the support of his nrmy Uian even to obtain the repeal of the Ilnbeas 

^*Bnt both the designs Tivhich lia\ 6 been mentioned nCie suborchmle to 
one great design ou which the King’s wnole soul 11 as heat, but Designs in 
vhich nas nbhontd by those lory gentlemul who wero rcadj to „ 

"shed their blood for his rights, abhontd by that Clnirch 'w inch had CMimiic 
never, during three generations of civil discord, wa\eied in lidchty « 1 
to Ins houcic, abhoned even by that army on which, in the last euremil} , lie 

musttolv \ 

ills ichgion was still under prosciipfion Many rigorous Ians against 
Iloinan Catholics appeared on uie Statute Hook, and had, within no long 
lime, been ngorouslj executed T-hc Test Act excluded from civil and 
militat) ofiice ah who dissented from tlie Church of England , and, by a 
subseduent Act, passed w hen the fictions of Oates had dnv cn the nation 
wild, it .had been piovided that no person slionld sit in either House of 
Paihament witliout solemnly abjuring the doctrine of tTansnbstantiation. 
That the King should wish to obtain for the Cliuich to winch he belonged 
a complete toleration was natural and right , nor is there any reason to 
doubt that, hy a little patience, prudence, and justice, such a tolci ition 
might have been obtained 

I he extreme antipath) and dread with w Inch the English people regarded 
Ins religion was not to be ascribed solely or chielly to tlieological ani- 
mosity 1 hat salvation might be found in tlie Chmcli of Rome, nay, that 
some nicinbois of that Church had been among the brightest examples 6f 
Christian virtue, was admitted by all divines of the Anglican communion> 
and by the most illustnoiis Nonconformists It is notorious that the penal 
laws against Popery w ere strenuously defended by many who thought An- 
amsin, Quakensm, and Judai>m more dangerous, in a spintinl point of 
View, thauPopei), and who vet showed no disposition to enact sinulai laws 
against Anans, Quakers, or few s 

It IS easy to explain why the Roman Catholic was treated with less in- 
dulgence tlian was show 11 to men w ho renounced the doclnnc of the Nicene 
fatlieis, and even to men who had not been admitted by baptism within the 
Christian pale Plicre was among the English a strong conviction that the 
Roman Catholic, where the intcicsts of his leligion were concerned, thought 
himself free from all the ordinaiy rules ofmormitj, nay, that he thought it 
menlorious to violate those rules, if, bj so doing, he could avert injury or 
leproach from the Church of Which he was a member 

Noi was this opinion deslilulc of a show of leasoii It was impossible 
to deny that Roman Catholic casuists of gieat einmenee had written in de- 
fence of equivocation, of mental lesdivation, of peijuiy, and even of assassi- 
nation Nor, it was said, had the speculations of this odious school of 
sophists been bairen of lesuUs Ihe massacre of ISainfEaitholomew, the 
’'murder of the first Wilhim of Orange, the murder of Henry the lliird of 
Prance, the numerous conspiracies which had been Ibiancd against the life 
of Ehzabctli, and, above all, the gunpowder treason, wt*re constantly cited 
as instances of the close connection between vicious theory and vicious 
practice It w^s alleged that every one of these cnineshad been promplerl 
or applauded by Roman Catholic divines Ihe letters which Everard 
Digby wrote in lemon mice from tlie lowci to hiswife had recently been 
published, and were often quoted He was a scholar and a gentleman, 
upright in all ordinary dealings, and stiongly impicssed with a’sensciof 
duty to Cod Vet he had been deeply concerned in the plot foi blowing 
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_ V 

up King, LoriU, ind Commons, ind h-id, on tlic brink of eteimty, detJ-irOd 
tnit it was incomprehensible to him lion any Roman Catholic should think 
such a design sinful The inference popularly dian n from these things was 
' that, however fur the general character of a Papist might be, there was no . 
cKcess of fiaud or cruelty of which he was not capable when the safety and 
honour of his Church w eit at stake 

The es.liaordmaiy success of the fables of Oates is to be chiefly asenbed 
to the pievalcnccof this opinion It was to no piirjiose that the accused ' 

l^oman Catholic appealed to the inti^itv, humanity, and lo} ally which he 
had shown through the whole course of his. life It was to no pin pose that 
he called crowds of respectable witnesses, of hu> own persuasion, to contia- 
dict monstrous romances invented by the most infamous of mankind It' t 
was to no piiiposc that, w'lth the halter round his neck, he invoked on him- 
self the w'hole yengeance of the God before whom, m a few nSbments, he ' 
must appeal, if he had been guilty of meditating any ill to his prince or to 
Ins Piolestant fellow countrj men 1 he e\ idencc which he produced m his 
favour piovcd only how little Popish oaths were worth IIis aery virtues 
raised a presumption of his guilt lliat he had bcfoie him dcalli and 
-judgment m immediate prospect only made it more likely that he would - 
deny avhat, w ithout injiiiy to the holiest of causes, he could not confess 
Among the unhappy men who were conaicted of the murder of Godfrey 
,was one Protestant of no high chaiacter, Henry Beriy It i& a remarkable 
' and well attested circumstance, that Uciry s last woids did more to shake 
the credit of the plot than the dying declarations of pious and honourabk 
Roman Catholics w'ho underwent the same fate * 

It was not only by the ignoiant populace, it was not only by zealots in 
whom fanaticism had eMinguished all reason and chaiitj, that the Roman 
Catholic was icgardcd as a man the teiy tendciness of whose conscience 
might make him a false witness, an incendiary, or a miirdcicr, as a man 
who, where his Chuich w as concerned sliiaiik from no atrocity and could be 
bound by no oath If there w ere in that age tw o persons inclined by their 
judgment and by thui temper lo toleration, those peisons weie fillotson 
~ and Locke \ et 1 illotson, w hose indulgence for i anoiis kinds of schis- 
matics and licictics biought on him the leproaeli of hctetodo\y, told the 
House of Commons from the pulpit that it was their duly to make cfTectnal 
pro\ isions agaiitst the propagation of a leligiun more mischiei ous llian irrcli 
gion itself, of a leligion which demanded fioin its follow'cn, services dncctly 
opposed to the first pimciples of morahtj Ills temper, he tiaily said, was 
pi one to lenity , but his dutv to the coinmiimtv forced him to bo, in tins 
one instance, seveie He declared that, m his judgment. Pagans who had 
*nc\cr hcaid the name of Chiist, and who weie guided only by the light of 
nature, were moie trustworthy incmbeis of civil society than men who had 
been foiincd m the schools of the Popish casuists f I-ockc, m the ccle 
bralcd treatise m which he labouied to show that even the grossest forms of 
idolatry ought not to be prohibited under penal sanctions, contended that 
the Church whidh taught men not to keep f nth with heretics had no claim 
to toleration J 

It IS evident that, in such circumstances, the greatest serMce which an 
English Roman Catholic could render to Ins brethren m the faith w as to 
convince the puhhc that, whatever some too subtle theorists might ha\c 
w ntten, whatei ei some rash men might, in times of \ lolent excitement, have 
done, Ins Church did not hold that any end could sanctify means inconsistent 
W'lth morality And this grcatservicc it w as m the power of Jnme» to render 

, *' Purrttl > '' ’ 

1 1 illotson s '•erinon, preached baron: the House of Coinmon'i, Nov s, 1678 
i Locke, Tirst Letter nn lolerttion ^ 
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ITe wasls-ing } IcA\ as more powerful tlnnan) English King Incl been w ilhiii 
the memoiy of the oldest man It depended on him whether the icproach 
w hicli lay on his 1 cligion should be taken aw a> or should be made permanent 
Had he conformed to the laws, had hckepthispiomiscs, had he abstained 
from employing any unrighteous ‘methods 'for the piopagation of his own 
theological tenets, had he suspended the operation of tlie penal statutes by 
a laige caercise ofliis unquestionable prerogatne of meicy, but, at the same 
time, carefully abstained from violating the civ il or ecclesiastical constuitiioii 
of the realm, Uie feeling of lus people must have undergone a rapid change* 
So conspiaioiis an example of good faith punctiltuus 1 > observed by a Popish 
pnnee towards a Piotestaiit nation would have quieted the public apprehen- 
sions Men who saw that a Roman Catholic might safdy be suflered to 
direct tlio whole executive administration, to command the army and navy, 
to convoke and dissolve the legislature, to appoint the Bishops and Deans of 
the Church of England, would soon have ceased to fear that any great evil 
w'oiild nnsc fiom allowing a Roman Catholic to be captain of a company or 
alderman of a borough - It is probable that, in a fev/ ^caisTthe sect so long 
detested by the nation would, with gcntial applause, have been admitted to 
j office and to Parliament 

If, on the other hand, Janies should attempt to promote the iiiteiest of 
his Church b) violating the fundamental law's of his kingdom and the solemn 
promises which he had repeatedly made m the face of the whole world, it 
could hardly be doubted that the charges w Inch it had been the fashion to 
bring against the Roman Catholic religion would be considcicd by all Pio 
tcstaiits os fully established For, if ever a Roman Catholic could be 
expected to keep faith with heretics. Tames might have been expected to 
1 tep faith with the Anglican clergj lo them he owed his crown But 
for ilietr strenuous opposition to the F elusion Bill he would have been a 
banished man He had repeatedly and emphatically acknowledged the debt 
vvhich he owed to them, and had vowed to maintain them m all their legal 
rights If he could not be bound b> tics like these, it must be cv idcnt that, 
where Ins superstition w as concerned, no lie of gratitude or of hniioiir could 
bind him lo tiust him would thenceforth be inipoisiblc ; and, if liis people 
could not tiust him, what member of his Lhureh could they trust? He w as 
not supposed to be constitutionally or habitually licachcrous To Ins blunt 
manner, and to his w ant of considci alioii for the feelings of others, he ow ed a 
iiiueli higher lepulation for sincerity than he at all dcscrv'cd Ilis eulogists 
aifected to call him James the Just If then it should appear that, in turning 
I apist, he had also turned dissembler and promiscbreakci, what conclusion 
was likely to be drawn by a nation already disiioscd tb believe tint Popery 
had a pernicious influence on the moral charactei ? 

lor these reasons many of the most eminent Roman Catholics of that a"c, 
and among them the Supreme Pontiff were of opinion that the inlcrests*’o’f 
Ihcir Church m our island would be most eflcctually promoted by a mode- 
rate and constitutional policy But such considei ations had no cflcct on the 
slow understanding and imperious tempei of James Jn his eagerness to re- 
move the disabilities under which the professors of his religion lay, he took a 
course which coiiv meed the most enlightened and tolerant Protestants of his 
time that those disabilities wcie essential to the safety of-tlie state, To Ins 
policy the English Roman Catholics owed three jcais of lawless and insolent 
triumph, and a hundred and forty jears of subjection and degiadation 
ilany members of his Church held eommissions in the newly laised rem- 
-inenls a his breach of the law for a time passed uncensured foimcn ** 
were not disposed to note every irregularity which was committed of?hcT«t 
oy a King suddenly called upon to defend liis crown and his life 
at^inst rebels But the datiger was' now over The insurgents had’ been 
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\ inquisbcd ind punwiicd Their iinsueccS'-ful 'dtempt Ind s*Tenglhcned the 
government %,]nch thc> Ind hoped to erthrow Yet >tiU Tmnes continued 
to grint commissions to unqualiricd persons , 'iiid speedily it ivis 'uinounccd 
lint he ^\*ls determined to be no longer bound by tlie lest Act, that he 
hoped to induce the Parliament to repeal that Act, but that, if the Paiha- 
ment prosed icfractoiy, he Mould not the less have luS ouii avav 

As soon as this uas Icnoun, a deep murmur, the forerunner of a tempest, 
Di'.irnctor gas'c him warning that the spirit before which his grandfathei. Ins 
twifax. fithcr and liis brolhei had been compelled to recede, though dor- 
mant, was not ealinct Opposition appealed first m the cabinet Halifax 
did not attempt to conceal his disgust and alarm \t the Coimcil board lie 
coiirageoitslj ga\c utterance to those feelings which, •>$ it soon appealed, 
pen aded the w hole nation None of his colleagues seconded him , und the 
subject dropped He W'as smniiioned to tlie roj al closet, and Iiad two long 
conferences aitth liis master James tried the effect of compliments and 
blandishments, but to no purpose Halifax positiaely refused 'to promise 
that liL’would gt\e his vote in the House of Lords for the repeal either of 
the Test Act or of the Habeas Coqius Act 

Some of those who were about the King advised him not, on the ere o( 
the meeting of Parliament, to dnae the most eloquent and, accomplished 
statesman of the age into opposition Ihej icprcstnted lliat linhfnx loved 
the dignilj of office, that, v.lnlc he continued to bu Lord President itwoiild 
be liardlj possible for him to put forth his w hole strength against the gov ern- 
ment, and that to dismiss him from his high post was to emancipate him 
from all restraint The King was pcitmptory Halifax wasanformed tint 
Ins services were no loiigei needed, and his name was struck oit of the 
Council Book *' 

His dismisaon produced a great sensation not only inXngland, but also 
c<urU at Tans, at Vienna, and at the Hague font was well known that 
iiisconicnt bo had nliiajs laboure<l to counteract the influence exercised by 
the couit of Versailles on Lnglish aff-urs Lcwi% expressed mucli pleasure 
at the news Tlie ministers of the United Provinces and of the IIousc of 
Austna, on the other hand, extolled the w isdom and virtue of the discaidcd 
statesman in a^iuanner which gav e serious ofTcncc at Whitehall James w'as 
particulail} angry with the secretary of the imperial legation, who did not 
scruple to say that the eminent service which Halila«.lmd performed m the 
debate on the Exclusion Bill had been requited with gross ingratitude "f - - 

It soon became clear that Halifax would have many follow eis Aportion 
of tlie Tones, witli their old leader, Danb>, at their head, began to hold 
Whitish language Even the prelates hinted that there was a point at 
which the lojaltj due to the pnnee must yield to higher considerations’' The 
discontent of the chiefs of the army w as still more extraordinary and still ' 
more formidable Already began to appear the first symptoms of that 
feeling winch, three years later, impelled so many officeis of high rank to 
- desert thcTOyal standard Men who had never before had ascruplehad on 

a sudden bccomc''straiigeIy scrupnlons Churclnll gently av hisper^ tint the 
King vv as going too far Kirke, just ictnmed fiom his Western butchery, 
snore to stand by the Protestant religion Even if he abjured the faith in ’ 
which he had been bred, he would never, he said, become a Papist He 
was already bespoken If ever he did apostatise he w as bound by a solemn 

pioinisc to the Emperor of Morocco to turn Mussulman It ~ « - , 

* Council Boot Thi erasure iS dated Oct ai, 1685 Banlton, Oct t J 
f Barillon, 1683 Beuis to Banlton, Nov Vi _ _ 

t There u> a rcinaTtable account of tlic. first appeiranceof tlii^sv niptoiik, of disco iteiit 
amouj' the lones Jn a letter of Halifax to Chesterfield, vvnttcn in October, 1685 Bur* 
net, I 684 1 
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W hife the n'llio’tj agitated b) many strong emotions, looked nnuously 
fonvidtothcieassemblingof thelloisc'^ tidings, nluclnncreased Persecution 
the prevailing <5acilcmcnl, a* nCcd from France- rrtnch 

1*1 he long and hcroicstntgglcAVhich the llngiienotslndmaintaincd HuguLnote. 
agamst the Fienchgo\ eminent h id been brought to a final close by the ability 
and vigoiir of Richelieu Ihat great fitalesiiian lanqiiishcd them, but he 
confimicd to them the libertj' of conscience u Inch had been bestow ed on them 
hy the edict of Nantes Ihej were iiiffered, under some leslramts of no 
galling kind, to worship God according to their own ntiial, and to write ni 
defence of tlieir own doctrine Thej^were admissible to political and mili- 

tary emyiloynient , nor did their heresy, during a considerable time, practi- 
'cally impede their nse m the uoild Some of them coinmandcd the armies 
of the stale , and others picsided oier important dcpirtments of the civil 
administration A t length a change took place Lew is the Fom iccnlh had, 
from an cailv age, rcgaided the Cahnnists w ith an aiersionatoncc religiouR 
and political As a zealous Roman Catholic, he detested tlieir theological 
dogmas As a pFince fond of aibilrary powei, lie detested those icpublican 
theoiies winch were intermingled with the Gcneipse divinity lie gradually 
retrenched all the priv ilcgts w hich the schismatics enjoved He inlcrfcrcil 
v,ilh the education of Protestant childicn, confiscated piopeity bequeathed 
to Protestant consistories, and on frivolous pretexts shut- up Piotestant 
churches Ihe Protestant ministers were harassed by the taxgatbcrc’s 
The Protestant magistrates were deprived of the honour of nobility 1 he 
Protestant officers of the royal household w ere informed tliat Ills J lajesty 
dispensed -with their services Oiders weic given that no Piotestant should 
he admitted into the legal profession 1 he oppressed sect shovi ctl some faint 

BIOTS of tint spintv Inch ni the preceding ccnluiy had bidden defiance to (lie 
w hole pow er of life House of Valois hi assacres and execution', follow ctl 
Hi agoons w ere quartered m the tow ns w here the heretics w ere inimei oils, and 
tn the coimtty scau of the heretic gentry , and the craelty and licentiousness of 
these Tilde missionaries was sanctioneiloi knicntly censured by llicgovemmenl 
Still, however, the edict of Nantes, though pi-ictically violated in its most cs 
sential provisions, had not been formally icseindtd ,and tlie King repeatedly 
declared in Solemn public acts that he was i esoh ed to maintain it But the 
bigots and flatterers who Ind his cai gave liim advice wliicli hems but too 
willing to take Ihcv rcpicsentcd to him that his rigorous policy had been 
eminently successful, that little or no i csislance had been made to his wall, that 
thousands of Huguenots had already been convuted, that, if he would talic 
the one decisive step which yet remained, those who were still obstinate 
would speethly submit, France would be purged from the Janit of hciesy, 
and her pnnee would have earned a heavenly crown not IcSs gloiious than 
that of banit Levvas Tlicse arguments prevailed Ihe Imal blow was 
stnicK J ho edict of Nantes w os rev oked , and a ci ow'd of decrees against 

uic sectaries appealed in rapid succession Bovs and girls were loni from 
tlicir parents and'sent to be educated m'Convcnts All Calyinistic mmisteis 
w ere comman^d either to alniire their i cligion or to quit their country w tthm 
a foUnight Hie other professors of the reformed faith welc forbidden to 
Rave the ^ngdoni , and, an order to prevent tlicmfiom making their escape 
the outports and frontiers were strictly guarded. It was thought lint the 
flocks, thus separated from Uie evil shepheids, would soon rctiiin to the true 
fold Blit m spite of all the v igilance of the military police thcie w-as a vast 
emigration It was calculated that, m a few monflis, fifty thousand families 
quilled Franee for evei Nor were the refugees such os a countn can w ell 
"eie generally persons of mtclhgeilt minds, of mdiistnous 
habits, and of austere morals In the list are to be found namS emS 
m w ar, in science, inlitcrature, and ra art Some of the exiles offered tliew 
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ft \ ay few months it became clear that all tins compassion vos feigned for 
the purpose of cajoling Ills Parirament, lint he regaided the refugees mill 
mortal hatred, and tint he regretted notliing so much as his own inability 
to do what Lewis had done ' 

On the ninth of November ihe'iroases met llie Commons were sum- 
moned to the bar of the Lords, and the King spoke fiom the sicetinir 
throne His speech had been composed by himself lie con 
gratulatcd his loving subjects on the suppression of the rebellion snccch or 
m the West but he added that the speed witli which tliat re- 
hellion had nsen to a formidable height, and the length of time dunng 
which It had continued to rage, must convince all men how little depend- 
ence could be placed on the nnhtia He had, therefore, made additions 
to the regular army The charge of that army would henceforth be more 
than double of what ifc had been and he trusted that the Commons would 
grant him the means of defrajingthe increased exiiense He then infonned 
Ins hearers that he had employed some olTiccrs who had not taken the test , 
but he knew those officers to be fit for public trust lie feared that artful 
men might avail theinseh cs of this irrcgitlai lU to disturb the harmony w Inch 
cMsled between himself and his Parliament But he would speak out He 
w xs determined not to part w itli servants on w hose fidelity he could rely, and 
\.ho«e help he might perhaps soon need * 

lliis explicit declaration tint he had broken the law s w Inch w ei c regarded 
by the nation os the chief safeguards of the established religion, Anoimosi 
and that he was resohed to persist in breaking those law a, was jionwniKl 
not hi cly to soothe the excited feelings of his subjects The Lords, nnil^ or > 
seldom disposed to lake the lead in opposition to a government, comnions ^ 
consented to vote him formal thanks for w Int he had said But the Com 
mons w ere in a less complying mood W hen they had returned to their own 
Iloiise there was a long silence , and the faces of many of the most lespcct- 
ablc members expressed deep concern At length hliddlcton rose and 
moted the house to go instantly into committee on the King’s speech but 
Sir Ldmund Jennings, arealoiis lory from Yorkshire, who was supposed 
to speak the sentiments of Danbj , protested against this course, and demanded 
time for considcntion Sir 1 homos Clarges, maternal uncle of the Duke of 
Ajocmarlc, ana lontj distinguislicd m Pirlnment t 5 n. man of business and a 
s igilant steward of the public money, took the same side The feeling of tlic 
-House could not be mistaken Sir John Lrnley, Chancellor of the Fx- 
clicqucr, insisted tint the delay should not exceed forty eight hours but he 
w os o\ crruled and it w xs rcsoh ed that the discussion should bo postiioned 
for three days + ^ 

The interval was well employed by those who took the lead against the 
Court They had indeed no light x\ oik to perform In three days a country 
party w as to be Organised 1 he dilficulty of the task is in our age not easily 
to lie appreciated, for in oui age all the nation assists at every deliberation 
of the Lords and Commons What is said by the leaders of the nnmstry 
ind of the opposition after midnight is read by the whole mctiopolis at dawn, 
by the inhabitants of Norlhumbeilnnd and Cornwall in tlie afternoon, and 
m Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland on the monow In our age. 
l lercforc, the stages of legislation, the rfilcs of debate, the tactics of faction 
iiic opinions, temiwr, and style of every active member of either House, are 
Jamilmr to hundreds of thousands Every man who now entere Parliament ' 

Jouniab. Nov p iC3s "VenffO as5icunto,"s'iys Viddi, "che S JI itcsc-i 

ahbia compostoildiscorco "-Despatch of Nov rbi68s cne ■> fli stcs-i 

T e-ommons' Journals Bramston’s Memoirs, James Van Lcctiurcn lo 

Van Leeuwen s as sertclary of th2 Dmch rmb;^si an^on 
du^cd.thc corcspondence in the absence of V.n Cuter:., An to Cla.^«Ts« Burna, 
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|i''> '*5 m til. '^AcntPiTsfli cenlur,, ^ive wwn {‘•'nei z. rrcat 

s*ock of \r> ki buJ k’ti I— . .\as 'ken lo b. cb 

turcil cn]} *)) rctual n-rinn.ntan ’ct cc. fljcci tfeoct ’«*» t'li "n oM 
-in’ -fnct*, inent-a- wx? < s^r-nt as lbe<lif‘i-ru'cc 1'CUU‘t,” a\ctm»r sddicr 
an J a r^c rtt , j->t ia5 ea ft f'n •* o fti ""b , and J^mt- s i rb-meat contn ne-l 
n D Cfsv un<i'-n'*I rropori’t'i of t cu » K'noan. a 1 o h'd Iroj"* *. fro4'' tin. r 
CO intv to wc mmiicr r > p^ii isi* S PO' li-'n., and panj jt pr». 
j.u JCi.i iht-e I atcu t* t ts L* i in’.l Vtljij^T-rai c'* 

nitt’t'.cb and ihc KiP«rA I'n suj _r'*tlJ 0 1 « scns'ntion To fo'm 

nn o'-j u 1 o ti of '■i.Crt •ni'i*»ml% jn* '> ftn: wric’ n^t ared tf l inc(»'^ skJ- 
fj 3*ia dtbcrie toxut jtinent Sor'C mctt of tjoat s «.j«’ ■* ova* c', waJe- 
i&ok tic ofk, rr 1 jHtfonual U tinh •’ueccin bettni t«TVi,cnc<:d Ja^ 
I obti"'* aho hal i.y ' ifl thn* P-tb' tt% gn\ .. td ca and !u 
fonintioT On tU* d n Tvaiavli' j, tint -.t . 'ch f * * uc.n for tt>c tit, a*' , 
njM nu>.'i 17 ’tc'c hJi 31 aPiuh tat It’ac-j a^ricted 'ue lontij.'j, -i>l 
1 ' 'ion '*o''cnrJ!i3 il c-'*. tVP onr * - I ao* beta Jiro ’-n nt cj "* 

1 li tc^x. t iLa^-l'i:4 \ t c nJI in f-m a ' It i as t Ji u* L' tood U* J 

'>*f — - , \ fovvd‘iV4VvojlJ not djat‘_ the qvc tian •! jcihc** the Km,* 

‘ cf Enjdnnd wj- or* as nos o L,. il c i~' a* o‘ tJie King of I r-'n.t 
*“ ' * 'Ibttnmi tr <1 the !Io •'■^rf At^ rDn ctnicti a*» jctithn* Jn pf 
vhi „ld gno w*i '•'Ciio" to his I’an —nc. a Ini oeuit < ad £_a‘ to Lonaon 
)4f.n.yns ch"r<,».«l to incub ait m> dcxMoi, boJt In a1’*-o*Hlioa nndl^ 
cnanijile U le of them t as I* h*i Lc ajm, an English Dommicn, n Ij» 
Indt/ccn sUre’nrv tuCir 'inal il j x-rl, "p t \»lio, ivith 'OTe lianangird 
n rth vun of iintuta’ i mnoa*, fa* tl t me* t otu oa*, ccn’vTOjr, 3*id taci- 
urnof men He n” I rexenilv Icc" cnp&cc’-'ttJ I5sh<nj-of Vdtrtre'am 
n id iiamul Vtci* AjiO'tu! 1 1 1 Ortit bn nin I crdm“ad. Cot nl of Audn, 
nr Ilnknn vf no eminent 'li hij< » l> v of lailJ icmpc- ard coart y m-aircm, 
Ifd been '* ipnintei N 3.ic>o Tliv - fu eiion'irie*i t'eta^cxl vt’eojaedby 
Jn*nt.s Ko Ponian C'diolic 1> kp •'sd ottrcisc-] sp mu**! fanctioxs ip d'^ 
iSi'iiJ dun**^ l on. tlirn Irlf n ctnwn ^lO Aanc o Ind been recciscd Lore 
da*i !* a c bm dft-d and \ uii. set .nx'nrowhichhnatL'ipse'l since tbs tier bi 
of Sf3*3 Ltlbum 1 T> hvigtd in WhutlnM, an' ttctived t jiension cf a 
UiO> s-nd fo_ii ’s'*year \<J Li d d no tci x 'iiii c n p ibl c cliaraL'e’- lie 
t>v-od for a forLigner of mnl it bom tmo-an bad bro.,gIit to I oador, n,>- 
p S' sul aailj at court, and was treated with high consideration. Eoth tla 
i p, i ctni«s Tits did 1 1C r Iv.-t to «hni n '5i, a* Injch os j otsib’t, tlte odium 
ipecoinble froi i the office* w Inch thee filled, and to re stain the laah atal 
of James, fhebiuncio. in panicular, declarH that nollong could bemc'c 
injiinotis to the in*ens>ts of the Cnu'ch of Isomc tba'i a rapturt. Lets oeii 
*he lei ig and the Parliament + 

liaallon t acvi' e i^n tne o her $*<10. The instructions which be '-ecc.Ved 
from \ c*satll« 0*1 this occxMop well dese-te to be studied , for tlie> futtiwa 
■* key .o the po'ic^ systcm-'i rally pjise.j bj hi* mx-ttr toi arcs England 
t viimg the te enty jeap? whicli p-eonled o ir reicli’ti'' i Ihe -dvice-s from 
'M''flrid, Lewxs wrts'e, were ''larming Strong hopes ^ 0*6 calcrtaincd there 
that Tames ' andd all} him el'cloiidt t ilh the House of .Vnstra, a* soon a* 
he shooid be assured tiiae lit* Paritaaicpi* oUd guc him no trouble In 
these circuipstancc*, it t os tvidcnlb the irt crest o^ Eninca that the ParLa- 

* JJanllaii. Xov J.J jCSj. 

T Dodds Church Hi trry, tan Ivrawci Jiir* tt, ids, Baril’on Dec. c., ifSe. 
Fstiitoa says crjttda “On la “ca fai p'^rerir rje. la sti*el5 ct lavanfaqe oes f*-s>> o- 
liquesconsuto eat dans line rEjmc>nen..ttB de » Mo'S*. Lritacniqee e. de son Fstle- 
went.” IiePersoflnneccattoJamesdated aod ^gp-i635 Desy>ate'*'es c^.^dda, 

and ''fov II iCS^ The vep r e*e*n~s:co*resps ^tcce of OdJa, cap cd &t>x 
1-*^ P«.oa*.i-C'i TrCo IS 1 1 the E i xs' ‘'{iiSTUa 
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muit shoiild prove lefraclorj' Earillon was tlicicfoic dneLtcd to act, with 
all possible precautions a^mst detection, the part of ajiiakcbate At court 
he w as to omit no opportunity of btimulating tlie religious zeal and the kingly 
pride of Janies , but at the same time it might bt, aesirable to have some 
secret communication with the inalcconients Such communication would 
indeed be hazardous, and w ould lequire the utmost adroitness yet it might 
pcihaps be m thepowei of the Ambassador, without commuting lumsclf oi 
his goaeriiment, to animate the real of the opposition for the laws and libei 
ties of hngland, and to let it be understood that those laws and liberties 
w eic not regarded by Ins master with an unfnendlj ej e ^ " ‘ 

Lewis, when he dictated these instructions, did nut foresee liow speedily 
and how coinpletelv his uneasiness would be leinosed by the ob commmee 
stinacj and stupidity of Tames On the twelfth of Nov ember the 
lloitse of Commons icsolv cd itself into a committee on the loyal thcXini s 
speech 1 he Solicitor General, Ilencage Finch, was m the chair 
Ihc debate was conducted by the chiefs of the nevr country party with raie 
tact and address No cvpicssion indicating disrespect to the Sovereign oi 
sympathj for rebels was suflcrctl to escape The Western insurrection was 
alwajs mentioned vvitli abhorrence Nothing was said of the barbarities 
of Luke and Jeffreys It was admitted that the heavy cxpendituic which 
had been occasioned by the late troubles justified the King in asking some 
further supply but strong objeetions were made to the augmentation of the 
army and to the infraction of the Test Act 


The subject of the Test Act the courtiers appear to liav e caicfiillj avoided, 
Thcy,liarangucd, however, with some force on the great superiority of a 
regular army to a mihtia One of them tauntingly asked whether the de- 
fence of the kingdom was to be entrusted to the beefeaters Anotlicr said 
that he should be glad to know how the Devonshire tminbands, who had 
fled m confusion- before Monmouth's scythemen, would have faced the 
household troops of I cwis But these arguments had little cflcct on Cava- 
liers who still remembered with bitterness the stem rule of the Protector 
The general feeling was forcibly expressed by tlic fust of the Tory countiy 
gentlemen of England, Edward Seymour He admitted that the militia w .as 
not m a satisfactory state, but maintained that it might be lemodellcd 1 he 
remodelling might require money but, for his own pait, he would rathci 
give a milhon to keep up a force from w hich he had nothing to fear, than half 
a million to keim up a force of vvhicli he must ever be afraid Let the tmm- 
bands be discipliucd let the nav y be strengthened , and the country W'ould 
be secure A standing army was at best a mere dram on tlie public i csourccs 
liie soldier was v/ithdravvn from all useful labour lie produced nothing 
he consumed the fruits of the industry of other men , -and he dommcerecl 
ov er those by whom he w as supported But the nation w as now thi catened 
not only vvitn a standing army, but with a Topish standing army,' vi ith a 
siantling army officered by men who might be very amiable and honourable, 
Jmt who w ere on pnnciple enemies to th6 constitution of the realm. Sir 
il lam Twisdcn, meniber for tlie county of Kent, spoke on the same side 

applause Sir Richard Temple, one of the 
few Whip who had a seat m that Parliament, dexterously accommodating 
it the tcinpr of his audience, Tcmindcd the House that a standing 
army had been fpnd, by experience, to be as dangerous to the just authority 
ofpnnces as to the liberty of naUons. Sir John Maynard, the most learned 

He was now moic tlianeiSty 
pars old, aiid could well remember Uie political contests of the remii of 
James Uie First, Ho had sate m the Long Parinment, and had taken part 

l^ovcmlieriOSs. md wiU be 
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wiih the KodndhcntK, but livl nh\ !)■! bctn for IcniLiil counsels, ami Ind 
hboured to brinj' about a tjcncnl ncconciUition 1 1 ts abilities, v, Inch aye hn*i 
not impaired, and his profc->Monal knoaledyc, which had lony otcranedtul 
\\ c-tniinstcr Hail, commanded the ear of the IIoii«e of Commons He, 
loo, declared himself ayniiisl the anyme nlation of tin nuidar forces 

\fter much debate, ilaias rtsoUed thatar,uppt> should Iks yranted to the 
Crov, n , but it avas also rcsoK td that a bill ehoitld be broiiyht in for malsiii * 
till miliiia more efTicient line last resolution was tantamount to a decia 
ntioii ayaiiist the standing ariin Tlic Kiny « as grcatlj disi>Icaeed , and 
it was whispered that, if Ihtnns went on thus, the session would not he ol 
lony duration * 

On the morrow the toiiteiition was lenew ed 1 he lanyunyc of llie country 
pai ly w as perccptihlj holder and shaqKr lit in on the preceding daj i hat 
paragrajih of the ls.inp's speech v hieh lelated to supplj preceded the para 
enph which related to tlu test On this gioiiiid ^^ldd^eton proposed that 
the paragraph relating to supplj should be first considered m committei 
1 he opnosilion ntoictl the |ireiious question ‘Ilicy contended that the 
icasonaole ami constitutional ptaeliec was to grant no mone} till ynevances 
had been rcihcsseal, and that there would lie an end of this jiracticc if the 
House thought itself hound ernteh to follow ilie order m which matter 
were mcnlionwl h) tlie Iving from the throne 

Ihc division was taleii on the que>-tian whether Middletons motion 
shoald be put 1 he Noes weie ortlered b\ the Speaker to go forth into the 
lolibv 1 htv resented this imicli, and complained loudly of his strv ilit) and 
parliaht) for lhe> conceived that, according to the intricate and subtle 
rule which was then m force, and which, m our time, was superseded h} a 
nioic rational and convenient pracliee, thev were cniillcd to keep llieir scats, 
and It w as held hv all the parliamentarv tnelicnns of that age that the parts 
which slaved m the House had an ailvantagc over the parlv which went 
out , for the accommodalioii on the Ijcnthe* was then so dcllcienl that no 
person VI ho had been fortunate enough to gel a goml scat was willing to 
lose it Nevertheless, to the ihsmaj of the immsters, nianj persons on 
whosc voles the Court had ahsolutel) depended were seen niovang towanb 
tin, dooi Among them was Charles Tov, I’avinasltr of the Torces, and 
son of Sir Stephen Fox, Clerk of the (irecn Cloth I he Pavanasterhad been 
tiidiiccd by Ins friends to absent himself during part of the discussion Ihtt 
InsanMcl) had become insupportable He came down to the Spealcis 
chamber, heard pari of the debate, withdiew, and, after hesitating for an 
houror two bciwccu conscience and five thousand pounds a year, took a 
manly icsoiution and rushed into the House just in time to vote 1 wo olTi 
Cera of the army, Colonel Tolm Darev, son of the Lord Convers, and Captain 
James Kendall, withdrew to Uic lobby Middleton went down to the bar 
ami c\poslulalcd waimly with them He paiticularly addressed himself to 
Kendall, a need) retainer of the Court, who had, m obedience to the royal 
mandate, been sent to Pai hamcnl by a packed corporation an Cornwall, and 
who had recently obtained a grant of a hundred head of rebels sentenced to 
transj oitation “ Sir,” said -Aliddlcton, ’* have not you a troop of horse in 

• Commons* Tounials Nov I9 1685 Vim I,ecmn.n, Noi Parilton, Nov if Sir 
Jolin KramstonS Aremoirs llie test report of the debates of Uit. Commons in Nov ember 
1CS5 IS one of v\l ich tbe historv is somevThat curious There are tw o mnniiscnpt cmics 
of It m the Itritish Museum Hail 7187 Isms.- 353 In these copms the namrs of the 
speaber-, are given at length flu. author of the Life of James published in 1703 Iran 
scnhed this report, hut cave onb thcinltials of the speabers The editors of Chandler s 
Debates and of the Parliamentarj Historj gutsstd from these initials at the names, and 
sometimes mc»sed wrong Thi.> asenbe to Waller n very remart able speech, which 
will hcrealtcT he mentioned, nnd which was really made hy Windham, memher for 
Salisburv It was with some concern that I found my self forced to civc up the belief 
tliat tl c last words uttered in pabhe hy Waller were vo honourabte to him 
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Ihs b service’ ' " Vec, jny Lord,” answered Kcndill “'bul my 

elder brother is just dead, and has left me sev en hundred a year *’ 

^^hcn the tellers had done their office it appeared that the Ayes were 
one hundred and eighty -tw o, and the Noes one hundred and eighty jjefoat nf 
three In that House of Commons \htcli had been brought to- the po^tm 
'gclher by the nnscnipulous use of ehicancry, of corruption, and of 
violence, in that House of Commons of which James had iaid that more 
than elcven-twclftlis of the niembciswtrc such as he would himself have 
nominated, the Court had sustained a defeat on a vital question * 

In consequence of this vote the expressions whicli llie King had used re- 
specting the test w ere tahen into consideration It w as lesolv cd, afici much 
discussion, that an address should be presented to him, reminding him that 
he could not legaliv contimie to employ officers who refused to qualify, and 
pressing him to gi.e such directions as might quiet the apprehensions and 
jealousies of his people + ' 

A motion was then made that the I^ids should be requested to join in 
the address "Whether this motion \ as honestly mada by the opposition, m 
the hope that the concurrence of the peers would add weight to the remon- 
strance, or artfully made by the courtiers, in the hope that a breach between 
the Houses might be the eoiisequcncc, it is now impossible to discover 
-1 he proposition was rejected %. 

- Jhe House then resolved itself into a committee, for ihe pmpose of con 
•denng the amount of supply to he granted 1 he King v anted fourteen 
hundred lbou<iaiid pounds , but the ministers saw that it would be vam to 
asl for so large a sum 1 he Chancellor of the Evehequer mentioned Iv clvc 
hundred thousand pounds The chiefs of the opposition replied that to v ote 
for such a grant would be to vote for the permanence of the present military 
establishment they weie disposed to give only so much as might suffice to 
keep the regular hoops on foot till the militia could be remoticllcd , and 
they therefore proposed four hundred thousand pounds The courtiers cx- 
elaiincd against this motion as unworthy of the House and disrespectful to 
the King hut they were manfully encountered One of the western mem- 
bers, John Windham, who sate for Salisbury, especially distinguished him- 
self He had always, he said, looked with dread and aversion on standing 
ahnies ; and recent cv-pcnencc had strengthened those feelings He then 
ventured to touch on a theme v hich had hitherto been studiously avoided 
He described the desolation of the western counties Ihc people, he s-\id, 
were vveaiy of the oppression of the troops, weary of free qiiarleis,'^of de- 
predations, of still fouler crimes which the law called felonies, hut for which, 
when perpetrated by tins class of felons, no redress could he obtained -flic 
King’s servants had indeed told the House that excellent rules had been Laid 


* Commons’ Jour lalb, ^'ov 13 1685 , Bramston’s Memoirs Rcresbj’s Memoirs 
Barillon, Nov Ig Van LeLUuen, Nov i? Memoirs of Sir Stmilien lox, 1717 , ihe 
Case of the Church of Lnelaiid fairl> stated BnrncVi <566, and Speat erOiisIou s note 
1 Commons’ Journals, Nov 13, 1683 Hart MS 7187, LansdovvncMb 533 
% Ihe conflict of Ictimon) on this subject is most extraordinary, and, after long 
ronsidcration, I must ovv n that the balance seems to me to be exactlj poised" tn the 
Life of Tames (1702) the motion is repre ented as a court motion "I his account is con 
firmed bj a rcmartable passage in ilic Scuart Papers which was corrected by ihe Pre 
tender himself (I ift of James the Second, 11 53 ) Oil the other hand, Ktresby, who 
^was present, and Barillon, who oughrto have bLCii well informed, represent the motion 
an opposition motion^ The Harleian and 7.aitsdowne manusenpts differ m the 
sinjjc word on which the whole depends Unfortunately Bramston was not at the 
House that day James Van Ixieuwcn inemimis the motion and tlie division but docs 
not add t word which can throw the small-st light on the state of parties - I must own 
mjsHf urtahle to draw with canfidence any inference from tin. names of the fliers Sir 
Josmih Williamson and Sir Francis Russell for the majority and Lord Ancram and 
‘iir Henry Goodneke for (ht minority I should have thought Lorf Ancram hi elv lo ' 
go with tile court, and Sir Henry Goodnehe Id ely to go wath the opposition ^ 
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clo^^n foi ilic government of the nrmy , hut none could Aenlme to "aiy lint 
tliesc rules had been observed - ^Vh•lt, thcli, was the mewtable inference? 
Did not the contrast between the paternal injunctions issued from tlie tlirpne 
nild the insupportabk tjurinny of the soldiers prove tint the army waaeven 
now too strong for the prince as well ns for the people? The Commons 
might surely, ntith perfect consistency, while they reposed entire coniidence 
in the intentions of Ills Majesty, refuse to male aiiy addition to a force 
which It was dent that His Majesty could not martnge ' .. 

Ihe motion tint the sum to be granted should not exceed fom hundred 
sccomi thousand pounds, w ns lost by tw elve votes Tins victory of the 
the^ran ministers w OS littlo better than n defeat The lenders of the country 
jiient pii tj , nothing disheartened, retreated a little, made another stand, 

and proposed the sum of seven hundred thousand pounds Tlic committbo 
divided again, and the courtiers were beaten by two hundred and twelsc 
votes to one hundred and sei enty * 

_ On the following day the Commons went in procession to I\Tntehall with 
TiieKitiR “ then address on the subject of the test The King received them 
iS! Coin '*! o” throne The address w as drawn up in respectful and aficc 
iiwiis ' tionate language , for the great majority of those v'ho had voted 
for it were zealously and even supeistiliouslv loyal, and had readily ameed 
lo insert some complimentary phrases, and to omit every word which flic 
courtiers thought offensive The answer of Tames was a cold and sullen re 
pnmaiid 'He dcclated himself greatly displeased and amazed that the Com- ' 
mons should have profited so little by the admonition which he had given 
them “But," said he, “however you may pioceed on your part, 1 viill 
be very steady jn all the promises which I have made lo you "+ 

The Commons reassembled in their chamber, discontented, yet somewhat 
ov craw'ed To most of them the King was still an object of filialrev crende 
Ihrce more years filled with bitter injuries, and vntb not less bitter Insults, 
w ere scarcely sufficient to dissob c the tics w Inch bound the Cavalier gentry 
to the throne 

The Speaker repeated the substance of the King s leply There was, for 
some time, a solemn stillness then the order of the day w as read in regular 
course , and the House went mto committee on the bill for icmodcUing Uie 
militia I ' 

In a few lioura, hoviever, the spirit of the opposition revived When, at 
Coivc com Speaker resumed the chair, MTiaiton, the 

iniued hy boldest aud most active of tlie AVliigs, proposed thlt a time should 
inons^r be appointed for taking His Majesty’s answer into consideration 
John Cokci member for Derby, though a noted loiy, seconded 
o e HR YVharton “ I hope,” he said, “ that w c are all Englishmen, 'and 
that we shall not be frightened from our duty by a few high words " 

It was manfully', but not Wisely, spoken The whole House was ma 
tempest “Takedown his words," “To the bar," “To die Tower," re- 
sounded from every side Tliose who were most lenient jiroposcd tint the 
ofTender should he reprunanded . but the ministers v ehemently Insisted tint 
he should be sent to pnson The House might pardon, th^ said, offences 
committed against itself, but had no nght to pardon an insult offered to the 
Crown Coke was sent to the Tower The indiscrehon of one man had 
-deranged the whole system of tactics which had been so ably concerted by 
the chiefs of the opposition It was inj,am that, at that moment, Edwaid 
Seymour attempted to rally liis follovvcrs, exhorted them to fix a day for 
discussing the King’s anSv ei, and expressed bis confidence that the discus 
sion would be conducted wath the resect due from subjects to tlie sovereign 

’’ Comn)ons''Journa1s^Io\ iC, i63s Hnrl MS 7187 LansdowncMS 235 
t Commons' Jonrmls, Nov 17# 18, 1683 
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'i Jic members ere so much co^\ ed by 11 c rojal displeasure, and so much in- 
censed by die rudeness of Cohe, tint it would not Ins c been safe to duide 
The House ndjoumed , and tlie'mmistcrs ilaltered thcm«:chcs tliat the 
spirit of opposition v is quelled But on the morrow , the nineteenth of No- 
s ember, new' and alarming symptoms appeared 1 he time had arris ed for 
taking into consideration the petitions which had been presented from all 
parts of Hngland. against the late elections When, on the first meeting of 
the Parliament, Se>mour liad complained of the force and fiaud bj which 
the goiemmenthad prevented, the sensed constituent bodies from being 
fairly tal en, he had found no seconder But man) who had then flinched 
from Ins side had subsequent!) tal en, heart, andj with Sir John LowUitr, 
member for Cumberland, at their head, had, before the recess, suggested 
that there ought to be' an inquiry into tlie abuses which had so much excited 
the public mind The House w as now in a much more angiy temper , and 
man) voices were boldl) raised in menace and accusation Tlie ministers 
w ere told that the nation expected, and should ha\ e, signal redress Mcan- 
wliile it was dexterousi) intimated that the licst atonement which a gentle- 
man who had been brought into the House b) irregular means could make 
to die public was to use Ins ill acquired powci m oefence of the religion and 
liberties of his countiy No member, who, in that cnsis, did his dutx, had 
anything to fear It might be ncccssan to unseat him , but the whole in- , 
fluence of the opposition should be employed to proem e his re election i 
On the same day it became clear that the spirit of opposition' had spiead 
from the Commons to the Lords, and even to the episcopal bench opj>o<ntio»i 
William Cavendish, Earl of Devonshire, took the leaa in the tipper lotne rfo 
Ilojiise , and he was well qualified to do so In wealth and influ- 
cnee he was second to none of the English nobles , and the general 
voice designated lumas the finest gentleman of lus time His ofUcTni 
magnificence, bis taste, his talents, his classical learning, his high 
spirit, the grace and urbamt) of his manners, were admitted bv his enemies 
His eulogists, unhappily, could not pretend that lies morals had escaped 
untainted from the wadespread contagion of that age riiough an enemy of 
Popeiy and of arbitrar) pow'cr, he had been averse to extreme courses, had 
been walling, when the Exclusion Bill was lost, to agree to a compiomisb, 
and had never been concerned m the illegal and impnidcnt schemes which 
bad brought discredit on the Whig part) Bui, while blaming part of the 
ijimluct of his friends, he had not failed to poiform realously the most 
arduous and perilous duties of fnendship He had stood near Russell at 
the bar, had parted from him on the sad morning of thecxeailion with 
close embraces and vviUv many bitter tears, nay, had ofiered to manage an 
escape at the hazard of his own life $ Tins great nobleman now proposed 
that a day should be fixed for coiisidcnng the loyal speech It was con 
tended, on the other side, that the Lords, by voting thanks for the speech, 
had 'precluded tltemsclves from complaining of it But this objection was 
treated with contempt b) Halifaj “Such thanks,” he said, with the sar- 
' castic pleasantry in winch he excelled, imply no approbation We arc 
thankful whenever our gracious Sovereign deigns to speak tons lEpc 


Commons’ Journals, Nov i8, 1685 , Harl MS 7187 Lansdowne MS asa . 
Burnet, i 667 

t 1 /Onsdalc’s Memoirs Burnet tells us (i 657 ), mat a sharp debate almut elections 
loot pLare m the House of Commons iftcr Coke’s committal It must therefore have 
been on the igth of Hoi ember for Col c was rommitted late on the t8th, and the Par- 
himenf 1 as prorogued on the ao*h Immct’s narratne is confirmed hv the Journals 
“■afn which it app< it\ that several elections n ore iind'O' diiicussion on the roth ’ 

I- ‘iP'-b i S' o Dinfer^l "Sermon of the Dul o of Devonshire, preached bv Kcnnct 
1708 Travels of Co mo 111 ,n England fhe Hazard oT 'i 

Rtmrtree of Conscience of W , late D of D whon^dvine, a 

most absurd pamphlet by John Duntonvhich reached a. tenth edition ^ 
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mll> thankful are we when, as on the present occasion, h& spealvs ont, and 
gives us fair naming of nhat we are to suffer"* Dr Henry Compton, 
The Bishop Bishop of London, spoke strongly for the motion Though not 
of London gifted With eminent abilities, nor deeply aeiScd in the learning of 
his profession, he was always heard by the House with respect , for he w'as 
one of the few clergymen who could, m that'age, boast of noble blood 
His own loyally, and the loyally of his family, had been signally proved 
Ihs father, the second Earl of Northampton, had fought bravely for King 
Charles the I irst, and, surrounded by the parliamentary soldiers, had fallen, 
sw ord in hand, refusing to give oi take quarter The Bishop himself, be- 
fore he was ordained, had borne arms in the Guards , and, thoughlie gene 
rally did his best topreserie the gravity and sobiietj befitting a prelate, 
some flashes of his military spint w ould, to the last, oecosionally break 
fortli lie had been entrusted w ith the religious educition of the two Prin- 
cesses, and had acquitted himself of that important cliitj in a manner w Inch , 
had satisfied all good Protestants, and had secured to him considerable in 
fluence over the minds of Ins pupfls, especially of the Lady An‘he+ He 
now declared that he was empowered to speak the sense of,his brethren, 
and that, in their opinion and in his oVvn, the whole civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution of the realm was in danger 

One of the most remarkable speeches of that day was made by a joung 
vucoimt man, whose eccentric career was destined to amaze Euiope This 
MoKiaunt Cliailes Mordaunt, Viscount Mordaunt; widely leiiowiitd, 
manyjeais later, as Earl of Peterborough Alieady hehad given abundant 
proofs of his courage, of his capacity, and of that strange unsoundness of mind 
which niade his courage and capacity almost useless to his countiy Alieady 
he had distinguished himself as a w it and a scholar, as a soldier and a sailoi 
Pie had even set liis heait on rivalling Boiirdalouh and Bossiiet Though 
an avowed freethinker, he had sate up all night at sea to compose sermons 
and had with great difficulty been pievented from edifying the crew of a 
man of war with his pious oiatory J He now addressed the House of 
Peers, for the first time, with characteristic eloquence, spnghtliness, and 
aiidaaty He blamed the Commons for not having taken a bolder line 
“They have been afraid,’ he said, “to speak out They have talked of 
apprehensions and jealousies What have apprehension and jealousy to do 
here Apprehension and jealousy are the feelings with which we rcgaid 
future and uncertain evils The evil wliicli we are considering is neither 
future nor unccitam A standing army exists It is officered by Papists 
We have no foreign enemy There is no rebellion m the land Foi whaf, 
tliciij IS this force maintained, except for the purpose of subverting our law s, 
and establishing that arbitrary power which is so jiistlj abhorred by Eng 
lishmcn ’ ” § 

Jeffrejs spoke against the motion m the coarse and savage style of which 
he was a master , but he soon found that it was not quite so easy to biow- 
beat the proud and powerful barons of England in their own hall as to inti- 

* Brimstons Memoiis Burnet is inconect bothas to the tunc when tlie remirk uns 
mvdi. md vs to the person who mnde it In Halifax s Letter to a Dissenter will be 
found a remarkable allusion to this discussion 

f Wood, Ath Ox Gooch s Funeral Sention on Bishop Compton 

$ leonces Diary 

2 Banllon has given the best account of this debate. I will extnet his report of Mor 
daunt’s speech “ hlilord Mordaunt, quoiquc jeiine, parla avee dloquence et force II 
dit qiie la question n’dtoit pas reduite comme la Chamon. dcs Communes le prctendoit, 

A guenr dcs jalousies ct ddftances, qtii asoient lieu dans les choses inccrtaincs mnis que 
ce out se passoit lie 1 dtoit vis, qii >1 j avoit une armde sur pied qiii subsistoit, ct qui 
ctent remptie d'Dltiucrs Catnoliqiies, qui ne poiw cut etre conservee que pour le rem erse 
ment des loix, ct que la siihsistance de 1 armee, quand il n’j a aucune guerre ni nu 
dedans ni au dehors, etoit 1 dtab'isscmcnt du gouvemement arbitrairc, pouf lequel les 
Anglois ont une aversion si hien fondec 
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mtdilc ad^oc.'llts -vvhosc bread depended on his favour or prisoners whose 
necks were at his merev A man whose life has been passed in attacking 
and doniineenng, whatever maybe his talents and courage, generally makes 
a poor figure w hen he is vigorousl} assailed for, being un iccustomcd to stand 
on the defensive, he becomes confused , and the knowledge that all those 
whom he has insulted are enjoying Ins confusion confuses him still more 
ItfTrcjs was now, for the first time since he had become a great man, en- 
countered on equal terms by adversanes v'lio did not fear him lo the 
general delight, he passed at once from the- extreme of insolence to the ex- 
treme of meanness, and could not refrain from weeping with rage and 
V esation * Ivothnig indeed w as wanting to his liumilialioii , for the House 
was crowded bj about a hiindreel peers, a larger number than had voted even 
on the great day of the Exclusion Bill The King, too, was present Ills' 
brother had been n the liabit of attending the sittings of the Lords for 
amusement, and used often to 'aj that a debate w as as entcrtaifiing a-> a 
comedy James came, not to be diverted, but in tlie hope tint his presence 
might impose some restraint on the discussion lie was disappointed 
liie seme of the House was so strongly manifested that, after a closing 
speech, of great 1 eenness, from Halifax, the courtiers did not venture to 
divide An early daj was fixed for taking the roval speech into considera- 
tion , and It wais ordered that every peer who was m or near the capital 
should be in his place t 

On the following morning the King came down, m liis robes, to the 
lloiihc of Loids Ihe Lsherof the Black Rod •■ummoned the irorojpi 
Commons to the bar, and the Chancellor announced tliat the , 

, Parliament was prorogued to the tenth of I'cbruarj + The members who 
had voted against the Court w ere dismissed from the public serv ice Charles 
I'-ox glutted the Pay Ofiice the Bishop of London ceased lo be Dean of the 
Chapel Royal , and liis name was struck out of the list of Privy Councillors 

1 he effect of the prorogation v as to put an end to a legarprocccding of. 
the highest importance Thomas Lrey, I arl of Stamford, sprang from one 
of the most illustrious houses of Lngland, had been recently arrested and 
committed close pnsoner to the Tower on a charge of high treason He w as 
accused of having been concerned in the Rye House plot A true bill had 
been found against him by the grand jury of the City of London, and had 
been icmov'cd into the House of Lords, the only court befoie whieh a tem- 
poral peer can, during a session of parliament, be airaigncd for any offence 
higher than a misdemeanour The first of December had been fixed for 
the trial , and orders had been given that Westminster Hall should be fitted 
up with seats and hangings In consequence of the piorogation, the hear- 
ing of the cause was postponed for an indefinite period , and Stamford soon 
regained his liberty ^ 

Ihree otlier Whigs of great eminence were in confinement when the 
session closed, Charles Gerard, Lord Gerard of Brandon, eldest son of the 
Lari of Maccicsfield, John llampcicn, grandson of the leiionncd leadci of 


* He v\nv vcr> elsily moved to »c in. " He could nor," sa>s the oiithor of the Pane 
pjnc, 'refnun from weeping on bold afTrontw” And again ' they talk of bis liector 
iiij, and proud camaj^c \ hat could be more humble than for n tinii in his great post lo 
erv and sob? In the answer to the Pincgyric it is said that “his hising no comtilinii 
of his tears spoiled him for a h>pocritc ' 

t Lords’ journals, Nov jg, tOSs Banllon,-^^^ , Dutch Despatch, Nov , 

LuttrcH's Diary, Nov 19 I’umct, t CO5 1 he closing speech of Halifax is mentioned 
I>> the ^llncIO m his despatch of Nov 4 ? Adda, about a month later, b ars strong tes- 
limonj to Halifax’s powers “ Da qiicsto uomo che ha gran crcditoncl parlamenlo, c 
cnntle eloquenza, non si possono attcodtre che ficre contradiziom, c ncl taartito Rcgio 
non nc un nomo da contrapporsi ’’ Dec 31 •• t b 

- i T.i ■'"*1 Common^ Jniimals, Nov 20, 1685 
{ T-ords Journals, Lov xi a? 18 i68e. 
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the Long Pnrlnmcnt, nml Henry Iiootli> 'Lord <Dtlatnere Gerard nnd 
Hampden were accused of having tadvcn pait m tlie Rye House plot, Beja 
mere of having abetted the Western insmrection 
^ ^ It was not the intention of the got eminent to put either Gerard or Hamp- 
Triilsof den to death Grey Ind stipulated for their hies htfore he con 
r”Mra md to become a ii itness against them * But there ii'as a still 

stronger reason for sparing them. They were hein. to large pro- 
perty but their fathers iiere still living The Court could there- 
fore get little in the way of forfeiture, and might get much m the way of 
ransom Gerard was tried, and, from the very scanty accounts which have 
come down to us, seems to have defended himself avith great spirit andforee 
He boasted of the exertions and sacrifices made by his family in the cause 
of Charles the First, and proved Rumscy, the witness ivho had murdered 
Russell by telling one story and Cornish by telling another, to be uttcrlj 
^undeserving of credit Tlic jury, avith some hesitation, found avcidict of 
Guilty After a long imprisonment Gerard ins sufTeicd to redeem himself + 

Hampden had inherited the political opinions and a large share of the 
abilities of liis grandfather, but had degenerated from the uprightness and 
the courage by which his grandfather had been Tbstingiiishcd It appears 
that the prisoner was, with cruel cunning, long kept in an agony of sus 
pense, m order that his family might be induced to pay largely for meicy 
Jlis spirit sank under the terrors of death When brought to the bar of 
the Old Bailey, he not only pleaded guilty, but disgraced tlie illustrious 
name winch he bore by abject submissions and entreaties He protested 
lint he had not been pni > to the design of assassination , but be owned 
‘lint lie had meditated rebellion, professed deep repentance foi Ins offence, 
iiuploied the intercession of the Judges, and sowed tint, if the rojal 
clemency were evlendod to him, his whole life should oe passed in eunuiig 
his gratitude for such goodness The Whig-, were furious at Ins pusillani 
iiiitv, and loudly declared him to be fir more desen ingof blame than Grev, 
who, even in turning King’s evidence, had picserved a certain dcconiiii 
Ilampden’srlife w as spared , but his family paid sci oral thousand pounds to 
the Chancellor Some courtiers of less note succeeded m evtorbng smaller 
sums The unhappy man bad spirit enough to feel keenly the d^radation 
,to w'hicli he had stooped He survived the day of his ignominy seseral 
scais “He lived to sec his party tiinmphant, to bconce moie an important 
member of it, and to make bis persecutors tremble in their turn But lus 
prosperity was embittered bj one insupportable recollection He ncier 
regained his clieel fulness, and at length died by lus ow n hand i 

1 hat Dclamere, if he had needed the io>al mercy, w ould ]ia\e found it, is 
Trial or not Vciy pi ohable It is cev tain that ei cry ad\ antage w Inch the letter 
Ddamcrc. of thc law' gave to the government was used against him without 
scruple or shame He was in a dilfeient situation from that m which Stamford 
stood The indictment against Stamford had been removed into the House of 
I ords during the sdssion of Parliament, and therefore could'not be prose 
ciited till the Farliaraent should reassemble All the peers would then have 
voices, and would be judges as well of law as of fact " But the bill against 
Delamere was not found till after the prorogation S He was therefore 
wtlnn the junsdiction, of thc'Coiirt to which befongs, during a recess of 
Parliament, the cognisance of treasons and felonies coinmiltcd by temporal 
pceis, and this Court was then so„ constituted that no prisoner cliaigcd 
with apolitical offence could expect an impartial trial Ihe King named 

■* Burnet, i 646 t Jlrwnston''! Sfcmoirs LutfrclI’s D an 

t Sec thc trial in the Collection of Slate Tmls Bntnston’s Memoirs Burnet, 1G47, 

J ords* Journals, Becemher So, i63o 

Lords’ Journals, Nov 9, 10, 16 ifiSs " ' ' 
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I l^rd High Slew tiul The Loid Iligli Steward named, at Ins discretion, 
attain peers to sit on their accused brother, 1 he number to be ‘.ummoned 
1 as indefinite. No cballcngc was allowed A simple majority, proMded 
int it consisted of twehc, was siilTiacnl to comict Tlie High Steward 
^'ls sole, judge of the law , and tlie Lords Triers formed merely a j«r>_tD 
imnouncc on the question of fact JclTrejs was ajqiointcd High Stcw”lrd 
[Ic selected thirty Triers } and the selection was characteristic of the man 
ind of the timcs^ All the thirty w ere m politics a chcmcntly opposed to the 
Prisoner Fifteen of them were, colonels of regiments, and might -lie re- 
no% cd from tlidir lucratii c commands at the pleasure of the King, Among 
jie remaining fiflcca v ere the Lord Tieasurcr, the principal Secretary of 
Stale, the Steward of the Household, the Comptroller of the Ifouschold, 
ihc Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, the Queen’s Clnmhcrlain, 
md other persons who were bound by strong tics of mlercst to the Govern- * 
ment Niwcrlhclcss, Delamcre had somc-gieat ad\ antages over the huinblci 
nilpntswlio had hcen smiiined at the Old Bailey’ There the jury men, 
nolcnt partesans, tal cii for a single day b\ courtly Sheriffs from the mass of 
society and speedily sent Inch to mingle with that raass^ were tinder no 
restraint of shame, and being little accustomed to weigh evidence, followed 
without scruple the directions of llie bench But m the High Steward’s 
Coiiit every Iner was a man of some experience in grave aflairs Every 
1 ner filled a considerable space in the public eye Even Trier, beginning 
from dhe lov cst, bad to rise separately and to give m Ins verdict, on his 
lionoiir, lieforc a 'great concourse lhat verdict, accompanied viifli his 
name, vould to every part of the woild, and would live m histoiv 
Moreover, though the Bclected nobles wcrealll ones, and almost all placemen, 
many of them had begun to lool with uneasiness on the King’s pioceedings, 
and to doubt whctlier the ease of Dtlamcrc might not soon be iheir own 
Jeffreys conducted himself, os was his wont, insolently and unjiisth He 
Md Indeed an old gnidgc to stimulate his zeal He had l)cen Chief justice 
of Qiester when Delamcrt, then Mr Booth, reprerented tint county in Par- 
liament Booth had bitterly complained to the Commons that the dearest 
interests of his constituents w ere cntnistcd to a drunken jackpudding * The 
revengeful judge was nov' not ashamed to resort to arliftccs which even m 
an advocate would have been culpable He reminded the Jxirds fners in 
very significant language, that Dclamcrc had, m Parliament, ohjecled to 
the bill for attainting Monmoiilh, a fact which was not, and could not he, 
m evidence But it was not in the power of Jeffreys to overawe a synod of 
peers 05 he had been m the habit of overawing common juries T Ije e\ i- 
dcnce for the crown w oiild probably Im c been thought amply sufficient on the 
Western Circuit, or at Uic City .Sessions, hut could not for a moment im- 
pose on such men as Rochester, Godolphin, and Churclnll , nor vi ere they, 
with all their faults, depraved enough to condemn a fellow creature to death 
againsttlic plainest niles of justice Grey, Wade, and Goodcnough wcie 
prpduccd,hiiL could only repeat what they had heard said by Monmouth and 
hv M iJdman’s emissaries The pnncipal w ilness for the prosecution, a niis- 

^rcant named Saxton, who had been concerned m the rebellion, and wlio 
was now labouring to earn his pardon by swearing against all who were ob- 
noxious to the government, was proved by ov’crw helming cv-idence to have 
told a senes of falsehoods All the Tiicrs, from Churchill, who, as junior 
Inron, spoVc first, up to the Treasurer, pronounced, on then honoiii, that 
Dclamcrc wits not guilty The gravity and pomp of the whole proceeding 
made a deep impression even on the Nuncio, accustomed os he was to the 
ccreirtomes of Rome, ceremonies which, in solemnity and sjilendour, c - 

Speech on the Corruption of ihn Judges in Lord Del-unerc’* siorl s, 
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cecd ill tint the test of the w oriel cin show * ' T he King, w ho w is pi c&ent, 
and wTs unible to complain of i decision evidentlj just, ivent into a rige 
with Si\ton ind \ojved thit the wietcli should first he pilloned hefoie 
AVcstminster Hall for perjury, and then sent down to the West to be hinged, 
diawn, and quartered'for treison f 

The public joy it tlie acquittal of Delimereivis gieit The reign idf 
rffeetof terroi wis over The innocent began to breathe freely, and false 
h& ncquit iccuscrs to tremble One letter wniten on this bccasion is jscarcely 
to be reid without' teal •> The widow of Russell, m her retirement 
leimed the good new s with mingled feelmgs “I dobkss God,” shewrole, 
“ thit he has caused some stop to be put to the shedding of blood in tins 
poor land Yet, when I should rejoice with them thit do rejoice, I seek i 
cornel to weep m I find I im cipable of no more gladness , but evtrj new 
circumstance, the veiy comparing my night of soiiow , after such i diy, with 
theirs of joj, does, from i reflection of one kind or mother, rack niy uneisi 
mind I hough I im fii from wishing the close of theirs like mine, jet f 
cinnot refiaui ginng some tune to Imient mine wis not like theirs 
And now the tide was on the tntn The deith of Staffoid, witnessed with 
signs of tenderness and remorse by the populice to whose rigeheivissacri 
ficed, marks the close of one prosenpUon 1 he icquittal of Delamere mirks 

the close of mother The ci lines w Inch hid di^i aced the stormv tnblmeship 
of Shiftesbury hid been feiifullj evpiatcci The blood of innocent Pipists 
hid been ivenged more thm tenfold by the blood of aealous Protestants 
Another great reiction had commenced Fictionsw ei efist til ingnew forms 
Old lilies were sepaiating Old enemies were uniting Discontent wis 
spreiding fist through ill the rinks of the pirty lately dominant A hope, 
still indeed fimt ind indefinite, of victory md leienge, miniated the piitv 
which hid lately seemed to be extinct With such omens the eventful md 
troubled year 1085 teunimted, and the year 1686 began ' 

‘The prorogation hid relieved the King from the gentle remonstrances of 
I attics in the Houses but he hid still to listen to remonstrances, similar in 
the Conn, substance, though uttered m a tone eien more cautious and sub 
dued Some men, w ho hid hitherto served him but too strenuously for their 
own fame and fqr tlie public welfare, hid begun to feel painful misgivings, 
md occasionally ventured to hint 1 small part of what they felt 
Durmg many jears the zeal of the F nglish Tory for heieditiiy monarchy 
hoeiing of *'-*>d his zeal for the established religion had grow n up togethei and 
had Strengthened each other It had never occurred to him that 
tint ones, ^ sentiments, which seemed inseparable md even identical,, 
might one daj be found to be not only distinct but incompatible From the 
commencement of the strife between the Stunts and the Commons, the 
cause of the crown and the dause of the hierarchy had, to all appearance, 
been one Charles the First was regarded by the Church as her own - 
mart} r If Chirks the Second had plotted against her, he had plotted m 
secret In public he had ev er professed himself her grateful and dev oted son, 
had 1 nelt at her altars, and, in spite of liis loose morals, had succeeded m 
persuading the great bodj of her adherents that he felt a sincere piefercncc 
for her Whatever conflicts, tlierefore, the honest Cavalier might ha\ehad 
to maintain against Whigs and Roundheads, he had at least been hitherto 
undistuibed by conflict in his own mind lie had seen the path of duty 
plain before him Thiough good and ev il he was to be true to Chuich and 
King But, if those two augusit and venerable powers, which had hitherto 

* "Fa una funzione picin di graviltv, di orditic, c di gran specto ilti ’ — Adda, Jan 
168S 

t The Tnal is m the Collection of State Tnals V in Leeuwen, Jan ’C, t{, il 586 
t Ladj HussUlto Dr Fiiziijllrun, Jan 15, 
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seemed to be so closely connected Uiat those who weic true to one could 
not be false to the other, should be disidcd by a deadly enmity, what course 
uas the orlhodo\ Royalist to take’ What situation could be more IryiiiR 
than that of a man distracted between two duties equally sacred, between 
two affections equally aident? How would it be possible to give to Caisar 
all that was Caisar’s, and yet to withhold from God no part of what was 
God’s? None a\lio felt UjUS could ha\e watched, without deep concern and 
gloomy forebodings, the dispute between the King and the raibanicnt on 
the subject of the test If James could e\en now be induced to reconsider 
his course, to let the Houses reassemble, and to comply with their wishes, 
(dl might yet be well 

Such wcie the sentiments of the King’s tavo kinsmen, the Earls of 
Clarendon and Rochester Flie pow er and fa\ oui of these noblemen seemed 
lobe great indeed Ihc younger brothei was Lord Treasurer and piinic 
niunstci , and the elder, after holding the Priay Seal during some months, 
had been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland '1 he venerable Ormond 
took the same side Middleton and Preston, w ho, as managers of the House 
of Commons, had recently learned by pi oof how dear the established religion 
was to the loyal gentry of England, were also foi moderate counsels 

Attlieaery lieginning of the new yeai these statesmen and the great 
party which they repiescntcd had to suiTei a ciaicl moitification T liat the 
late King had been at heart a Roman Catholic bad been, chii mg some months, 
suspected and whispered, but not formally announced llie disclosure, 
indeed, could not be made without gieat scandal Chailes liad, times 
without number, declared himself a Protestant, and had been iii the habit 
of rceeiMng the Eucharist from the Bishops Those Churchmen who had 
stood by him m his difficulties, and who still chenshed an aftcctionate re 
mcmbrancc of him, must be filled with shame and indignation by learning 
that his whole life had been a lie, that, while he professed to belong to 
their communion, he had ically regarded them as heretics, and that the 
demagogues who had represented him as a concealed Papist had been the 
only people who had formed a correct judgment of his character Even 
I ew IS understood enough of the slate of public feeling m England to be 
aware that the divulging of the tmth might do harm, and had, of Ins own 
accord, promesed to keep the conversion of Charles stiictly sceict * James, 
while his power was still new had thought that on tins point it was advis 
able to be cautious, and had not venture to inter his biother with the rites 
of the Church of Rome 1 or a time, thercfoic, every man was at liberty to 
believe what he w ished T he Papists claimed the deceased prince as then 
pio‘dyte The Whigs c’^ccrated him as a hypoente and a renegade Ihe 
1 ones regarded the report of his apostasy as a calumny which Papists and 
Whigs had, for very different reasons, a common interest in ciiculating 
Tames now look a step which greatly uisconecrted the whole Anglican 
parly Two papei-s, in which vveie set forth very concisely the 
aigumeiits ordinarily used by Roman Cathohcs"against Piotes orpamA’" 
tanls, had been found in Chailes’s strong bos, and appealed to be 
in his handwriting T hese papers James sjiovved tiiumphantly to iiox or ^ 
several Piotestants, and declared that, to his knowledge, his°'“''*'^* 
brother had lived and died a Roman Catholic + One of the peisons to 
whom the manuscripts were exhibited was Archbishop Sancioft He lead 
them with much emotion, and icmained silent Such silence was only the 
natural effect of a struggle between respect and vexation But James <up 
- posed that the Primate was struck dumb by the irresistible force, of reason, 
and eagerly challenged His Grace to produce, with the help of the whole 
episcopal bench, a satisfactory reply " Let mehaye a solid answer, and m 

' Lewis to Banllop TO IBi iC8s t Evelyn's Diarj, October a, iCSs 
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lose tlicu minsions 'ind their ample estates^ and might end their lives as 
tmitors on loner HiIIi or as beggars at the porches of Italian convents 
Such a\'as the feeling of William Ileibert, Earl of PowiS avho was genc- 
lallj regarded as the chief of the Roman Catholic aristocracy, "i 
according to Oates, avas to haa e bcen-pnme minister if the Popish plot had 
succeeded John Lord Bcllasysc took the Same view of the state of afiaiis 
In his youth he had fought gallantl> foi Chailes tht. First, 1 ad been rewardul 
after the Restoration nith high honours and commands, and had quitted 
them nhen the 1 cst Act vaas passed With Uicsc distinguished leadeis all 
the noblest and most opulent members of then chinch concuned, cveept 
Lord Anindell of Wardour, an old man fast sinking into second childhood 
But tlieie was at the court a small knot of Roman Catholics whose hearts 
had been ulcerated by old injmies, whose heads had been turned by Cibai or 
recent elevation,- who weie impatient to climb to the highest hon- Romm 
ours of the state, and who, having little to lose, were not troubled Cnhoiirv 
by dioiights of the day of leclconing One of these W'as Roger Palmer, 
Lari of Castclmame in Ireland, and husband of the Duchess of n«ti.i - 
Cleveland His title had notoriously been purchased b> liis wife’s 
inshonourandhisown His fortunew as small llis temper, naturallj ungentle, 
had been exasperated by his domestic vexations, by the public lepioadies, 
and bj what he had undergone in the days of the Popish plot He had been 
long a pnsonci, and had at length bcui tried for liis life Happily for him, 
he was not put to die bar till the fiiat buist of popular rage had spent itself, 
and till Ihu credit of the false witnesses had been blown upon He had 
therefore escaped, though very narrowly “ IVith Castclmame was allied 
one of the most favoured of liis wafes hundred lovers, Henry-*, ^ 
Termjn, whom James had lately cieated a peer by Uie title of •' 

Lord Dover Jennyn had been distingmshed more than twenty years bc- 
foie by his vagrant amours and Ins desperate duels He was novv-niined by 
play, and was eager to retrieve his fallen fortunes by means of lucrative 
posts fiom which the laws excluded him 1* I o the same party belonged an 
intriguing, pushing Inshman named White, who had been much „ 
abroad, who had sen ed the house of Austna as something between ^ 
an envoy and a spy, and who had been lewardcd by that House foi Ins ser- 
vices with the title of hlarquess of Albeville J 
Soon after the proiogation this reckless faction was strengthened by an 
important lemforccment Ricliard lalbot, Earl of Ijrcoimcl, the fiercest 
and most uncompromising of all those who hated the liberties and _ 
leligion of England, arrived at court from Dublin - "yreonnd 

lalbot was descended from an old Hoiman family which bad been long 
settled in Leinster, v/hicli had thcie sunk into degeneracy, which bad 
adopted the maimers of the Celts, which bad, hkc the Celts, adhered to the 
old religion, and vv Inch bad taken part with tlic Celts in the rebellion of 
1641 . In his youth he had been one of the most noted sharpers and 
bullies of London Pie had been introduced to Charles mid James when 
they were exiles m Flanders, as a man lit and leady foi tlie infamous sei 
vice of assassinating the Protector Soon after tlic Restoration, Talbot 
attempted to obtain the favour of the royal family hy a service moie infa 
moils still A pka was wanted which might justify Uio Duke of York in 
breaking that pi omise of marriage by which he had obtained from Anne 
Hyde the last proof of female affection, Sudi a plea Talbot, m concert 
w ith some of liis dissolute companions, imdcrtook to furnish 1 hey agreccl 
to describe the poor young lady as a creature vvitliCut -virtue, or 
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delicacy, <and made up long romances about tender interviews and stoler 
favours Talbot in particular related how, in one of his secret visits to her, 
he had unluckily overturned the Chancellor’s inkstand upon a pile of papers, 
and how cleverly she had averted a discoverj bylajnng the blame of the 
accident on her monkey Ihesc stones uliich, if they had been true, 
Mould never have passed the lips of any but the basest of mankind, were 
pure inventions 1 albot m os soon forced to own that they were so , and lie 

owned it u'lthout a blush The injured lady became 'Duchess of Yoik 
Hod her husband been a man really upright and honourable, he would 
have diiicn from his presence ivifch indignation and contempt the uretclics 
Mho had slandered her But one of the peculiarities of James’s character 
Mas that no act, hoMcier Micked and shameful, Mhich had been prompted 
by a desire to gain his favour, ever seemed to him deserving of disappioba 
tion Talbot continued to frequent the court, appeared daily with biozen 
front before the princess Mhuse nun he had plotted, and was installed into 
the lucrative post of chief pandar to her husband In no long time White 
hall Mas till own into confusion by die news that Dick Tl albot, as he Mas 
commonly called, had laid a plan to murder the Duke of Ormond Tlie 
bravo vias sent to the Tovvei but in a few days he was again swaggering 
about the galleries, and carrying billets backvvaid and forvvaid between liis 
pation and the ugliest maids of honour It was in vain that old and dis 
cieet counsellors implored the royal brothers not to countenance fliis bad 
man, who had nothing to recommend him except his fine person and his 
taste in dress Talbot was not-onlj welcome at the palace when the bottle 
or the dicebox was going round, but was heard with attention on matters 
of business He affected the character of an lush pafiiot and pleaded, 
with great audacity, and sometimes with success, the cause of his countn 
men whose estates had been confiscated He took care, however, to 
be well paid for his services, and succeeded in acquiring, partly by the sale 
of his influence, partly bj gambling, and partly by pimping, an estate of 
thice thousand pounds a jear For under an outward show of levity, pro 
fusion, impiov ideiitc, and eccentiic impudence, he was in truth one of the 
most mercenary and croftv of mankind He was now no longer young, and 
M as expiating by severe suflenngs the dissoluteness of his youth but age 
and disease had made no essential change m his character and manners 
He still, whenever he opened Ins month, ranted, cursed, and swore with 
such frantic violence that superficial observers set him down for the wildest 
of libertines. The multitude was unable to conceive that a man who, even 
when sober, was more furious and boastful than others when they were 
diunk, and who seemed ulteily incapable of disguising any emotion, or 
keeping anj secret, could really be. a coldheartcd, farsiglited, scheming 
sjcophaiit Yet such a man was Talbot In tnith his hvqiocnsy w a.s of a 
far higher and rarer sort than the hypoens) which had flonnshed in Bare 
hones' Parliament For the consummate hypocrite is not lie who conceals 
vice behind the semblance of virtue but he who makes the vice which he 
has no objection to show a stalking horse to cover darker and more profit 
able vice which it is for his interest to hide 
Talbot, raised by James to the earldom of Tyrconnel, had commanded 
the troops in Ireland during the nine months which elapsed between the 
teiniination of the viceroyalty of Ormond and the commencement of the 
viceioyalty of Clarendon "When the new Lord Lieutenant was about to 
leave London for Dublin, the General was summoned from Dublin to Lon 
- don Dick Talbot bad long ibcen well known on the road which he had 
now to travel Between Chester and the capital there was not amnn 
where he had nofheen in a brawl He was now more insolent and turbu- 
lent than ever He pressed horses m defiance of law , swore at the cooks 
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anil-postilinnSj and almost raised mobs bv bis insolent rodonioiiladcs 1 he 
Reformation, he told the jicople, had mined everj thing But fine times 
Mere coming The Catholics Mould soon be uppermost Ihe heretics 
should pay for all Ras ing and blaspheming incessantlj , like a demoniac, 
he came to the Court * As soon as he was there he allied himself closely 
Milli Castelmamc, Dover, and Albeulle These men tailed Mith one voice 
for M ar on the constitution of the Church and the State They told their 
master that he OMcd it to his religion alid to the dignity of his croMn to 
stand firm against the outcry of heretical demagogues, and exhorted him to 
let the Parliament see from the first that he Mould be master in spite of 
opposition, and tliat the only effect of opposition Mould be to make him a 
hard master 

Eacli of the two parties into which -the Court Mas disidcd had zealous 
foreign allies flie ministers of Spam, of the Empire, and of the i-ceimfrof 
States General Mere now as anxious to support Rochester as they {Jjiof"'' 
had formerly been to support -Halifax All the iiinucnce of forciBuiro- 
Banllon was cmplojed on the other side , and Barillon was assisted 
b) another French agent, inferior to him m station, but superior in abilities, 
Bonrepaux Barillon was not without parts, and possessed m large 
measure the graces and accomplishments which then distinguished the 
Trench gentry But his capacity nas scarcely equal to what his great 

place required He hao become sluggish and sclfindulgent, liked tl c 

pleasures of societv and of the table better than business, and on gieat 
emergencies generally waited for admonitions and even for repnmands from 
Versailles licfoie lit showed much actuit) + Bonicpauv had raised himself 
from obscurit} bj the mtclhgente and industry which he had exhibited as 
a clcik in the department of the marine, and was esteemed an adept in the 
mjsleiy of mercantile politics At the close of the year 1 O 85 , he was sent 
to London charged w itli se\ eral special comm issions of high importance He 
was to lay the ground for a ticaty of commerce , he was to ascertain and 
report the state of the English fleets and dock) ards , and he w as to make 
some overtures to the Huguenot refugees who, it a\ as supposed, had been 
so clfectuall} tamed by penury and exile, that they w ould thankfully accept 
almost anj terms of reconciliation The new Envoy's oiigm was plebeian 
his stature was dwarfish his countenance was ludicrously ugly, and his ac- 
cent was that of his native Gascony but his stiong sense, his keen pene- 
tration, and his lively wit eminently qualilicd him for his post In spite of 
cscry disadsantagc of biith and figure, he was soon known as a pleasing 
companion and as a skilful diplomatist He contrned, aihilc flirting with 
the Duchess of ilazarin, discussing literary questions with Waller and St 
Esremond, and cortesponding with La Fontaine to acquire a considerable 
knowledge of English politics His skill m maritime affairs lecommendcd 
him to James, who had, during many years, paid close attention to the 
business of the Admiralty, and understood that business as w ell as he avas 
, capable of understanding any thing They conversed every day long and 
fieely about the state of the shipping and Uic dockyaids 1 he result of this 
intimacy was, as might hare been expected, that the keen and vigilant 
1 renchman conceived a great contempt for the King’s abilities and character 
1 he world, he said, had much orerrated His Britannic Majesty, ai ho had 
less capacity than Charles, and not luoie virtue $ i 

■* M^moires de Gr imtnont Life of ird, F^^t of Clarendon Correspondence of 
Henrj, Earl of Clarendon, fasstm pdrliculnrly the lelltr dated Dec 20, i68s , Shendan 
Stuart Papers EIIis Correspondence, Jan iz, - 

c ^ t correspondence, passim Saint Evreniond,'//^^;// and Madame de 
fi> ^ kwinnmg of 1(189 Sec also the instructions toT alllid after the 

peace of Rj stuck, m the rrOiich archives 

♦ Saint Simon Mdmoircs, 1697, 1719 Saint Evrcmotid I a Ponfaiiie Bonrepaux to 
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' Ilic two en\ojs of Lev ns, though pursuing one object, nerv judiciOiish 
took different paths ITiej rande a partition of flie court Bonrepaux hv ^ 
chiefly with Rochester and Rochester’s ndherents Bnnllon’^ connections 
were chieflj with the opposite faction The consequence ums that thej 
sometimes saw the same event in different points of men The best account 
non eiftant of the contest which at this time agitated 'Whitehall is to be 
found in their despalclies 

As each of die t\v o parties at the court of James had the support of foreign 
The Pope support of an ecclesiastical authority 

ami nJy to which thc King paid great deference. Tlie Supreme Pontiff 
?c«“o^- *cgal and moderate courses , and his sentiments were ex 

!»»=<> «o pressed hj the Kuncio and by the Vicar Apostolic * On the other 
eac o er w OS a body of which the weight balanced even the weight of 

die Papacy, the migh^ Order of Jesus " , 

That at this conjuncture these fno great spintnal powers, once as it 
seemed, inseparably allied, should have been opposed to each other, is a 
mo't important and remarkable circumstance. Dnnng a period of little less 
dian a thousand jears the r^lar deigj had been the chief support of the 
Holy See. Bj that See ther had been protected from episcopal interference , 
and the protection which they had received had been amply repaid But for 
their exertions it is probable that the Bishop of Rome would have been 
merely the honorary president of a v ast aristocracy of prdates It was by the 
aid of die Benedictines that Gregory the Sev enth w as enabled to contend at 
once against the Franconian Cesars and against the secular priesthood It 
was by the aid of the Dominicans and Franciscans that Innocent the Third 
crushed tlie Alliigensian sectaries Three centuries later the Pontificate, 
exposed to new dangers more formidable than had ever before threatened 
TheOrSer Jti was saved by a new religions order, which was animated "by 
ofjesas. intense enthusiasm and otgamsed with exquisite skill V hen the 
Jesuits came to the rescue, tlicy found the Papacy m extreme peril but 
from tliat moment tlie tide of battle turned Protestantism, which bad, 
dnnng a whole generation, earned all liefore it, was stopped in its progress, 
and rapidly beaten back from the foot of the Alps to thc sliores of the Baltic. 
Before the Order Iiad existed a hundred years, it had filled the whole world 
•V ith anemonals of great things done and suffered for the faith „No re- 
ligious community could produce a list of men so vanonsly distinguished 
none had ^tended its operations over so vast a space yet in none had 
there ever been such perfect unity of feeling and action Tlicre was no 
region of the globe, no walk of speculative or of active life, in which Jesuits 
were not to be found They guided the counsels of Kings fhey deci 
phered Ijalm inscriptions They observed -the motions of Jupiter’s satellites 
They published whole libraries, controversy, casuistry, history, treatise-, 
orToptics, Alcaic-odes, editions of the fathers, madrigals catechisms, and lam- 
poons The liberal education of youth passed almost cntirelv mlo their 
hands, and vvas conducted by them with conspicuous abilitv They appear 
to hav e discovered the precise point to winch intellectual culture can he car- ^ 
ned wathoutnsk of intellectual emancipation Enmity itself was compelled 
to own that, in the art of managingandforroingthc tendermind, they hadno 
equals Meanwhile they assiduousiv and successTnlly cultiv ated the eloquence 
of the pulpit With still greater assiduity and still greater success they 
applied themselves to the ministry of the confessional Throughout Roman 
Cafhohe Europe the secrets of every government and Of almost ev ery famih 

■* Add-, Nov JJ, Dec y , and Dec SI, i68s In these despatches Adda^peesatnoni; 
reasons -for compromi-,tn^ matters ba abalishmg the Pena! lavrvand leaving the test. 

He calls the quartcl with the Parliament a " gran disgraaa." He repcatedb hints that 
the Kingmghti bj aconsttcutionalpohc}, have obtained much for the RcnianCatlrohcs, - 
and that he-attempt to relieve them illega!l> iS hUcI} to bnng great calamities on them 
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if nr>e " ere m Uitir T- ccping pilled from one. ?rolCi.l.int countrj to 

another under mnurorraWc di'‘n;ui*c<f, a< gay Cs’ alisr;, as simple ruf^tie, -’o 
I'unt'n preacher 'nicy wardered to countnes wlnrlt nrithcr mercantile 
a idit}' nor hlictal oino-ity h v3 ever impdicd any 'itrarigcr to crplore '1 hey 
\ ere to he fownd in the garb of Mandarins supenntending (he obscrvafoiy 
at Pfhn They were to iic fojnd, sparlc in hand, tr aching (T c rudiments 
of agr'cullurc to the ra.apc. of Pangnay Vet, a-haic’ cr might be their 
ri'idcnct, ■"hatc/er night he ihtir Ciaploymcnl, their si^nnt'vai the raine, 
entire devotion to the common cau'-e, unreasoning ooedtence to the central 
'’uthmtj Ison'' of them had cliccea hi3 dv clhngplace or hh ■vocation for 
himself Whether the Jc*Uit should live under the arctic circle or under the 
crjnato'', trhether he jshould pasi Ins hfe In arranging gens and collating 
rnanu'-cripti at the Vatican, or in persuading iiahcd barharlanv iindrr the 
f-oathern Cross not to cat each other, v ere matleir v Inch he left ■'ilih pro- 
found rafanusj’on to the dtcision of others If he v'a* v/anltd at Tama, ho 

V as on the A< Untie in the ne/t fleet If he v/as wanted at liagdad, lie s'/a, 
toihn j lhfO*igh the dcsrjt « ith ih^ ne-t csira* an Tf In-' ninislry v as needed 
tn omo countij where Ins life was more in‘-ccurc tlnri tint of a wolf, s here 
U V a a enm'* to harliour him, where the heads and quarten. of his brc-thri n, 
fuCil m the public pdites, showeil him s/hat he had to t/pccl, he ■went 
\ iihoul remonstrance or h'^mtion lo Ins doom Nor is Ibts heroic ‘pint 
yet extinct Wlwn, in our o vn time, a nev/ and terrible pe lilcncc poaicd 
round thcglolie, s'hcn, m wnne gn-it titi<«, fear haddis'Olwl all liie tics 
sthicl) hold ‘■ocj'’ty together, when the secular clergy had forsaVen their 
floeJs, when medical Miccour war noi to lie purclia'cd b^ (jold, '/hen the 
♦Irongeit natural aflccuon had yielded to the love of life, even then the 
Jemitv as found bythe pallet v Inch bi>hop '■nd curate, physician and iluric, 
father and mother, had de-fitcd, licnding over infected lipi to catch the 
faint accenU of eonft-snon, and holding up to the lad, before the expiring 
pi mtenl, the image of the expiring Pc/Jccmcr 
Tint '/ilh the a/Imirablc ( ntrgy, disintere-slcdnc"", and selfdcvolion v Inch 
' ere characteristic of the Society, great vices were mingled. It was alleged, 
Pfid not v/ithcuf foundation, Uiat the ardent public spint which made the 
Jcsaitrejpardlcssof his case, of hr. liberty, an I of his life, made him al o 
regardless of truth and of mere-, , that no means vdnch conld promote iJic 
interest of his religion reemed lo him unlav ful, and that by the interest of 
his religion he too often meant the interest of his Society . Tt r as alleged 
tint, III the mo*t atrociou. plots recordwl in hictorj, his igcncy could be 
th tinctl^ iraccfl , that, constant only m attachment to the fraternity to 
v/birh h' belonged, he Was in lome countnes die mo t dangcrou- enemy of 
fimlorn, and in others the most dangerous enemy of order 1 he mighty 
Mctories-v/hich he boasted that he h,id achieved in the eau c oftheaiurch 
were, 111 the judgment of man/ illu .tnous jnemhers of that Church, nth"c 
apparent than real Tie bud indeed Jalioured v jfli a wonderful hho^’-tA sue- 
r / to reduce the v,orId under lierUws , but he had done fo liy relaxing 
Jicr K ' B to f mt the temper of the w orld. 1 mtrad of loihng to elevate human 
nature to the noble rtandard fixed by divine precept and i xamph*, he had 
lo, cred the^btandard till it v as. beneath Ihcaveo-age^level of human nature, 
lie gloned in mnUitiidc;. of converts v,ho Ind been Inptrtd in the remote 
regies of the EU«t hut it v as reported that from some of ihoto eonv erts 
the fact* on v,hich the whole theology of the Gospel depend* bad been cun- 
ningly concealed, and that othcp. v/erc jiermiticd lo avoid per*cciilion by 
lyjwin/f down before the image, of fibi pod., while Inlemally repeating 
Riirr, and Avc* Kor v/.as il only m heathen comitrie, that nich arts were 
raid to l« iaacti?</1 It-" as not rtrange that p-oplc of all ranks, ami 
especiaJlv of (he lughcl renVs, crowded to the conf< 'siomls m the Jesuit 
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temples , for from those confessionals none n ent cliscontcntcd an i) 1 here 

the priest nos all things to all men lie showed just so much ngour as 
might not dmc those who knelt at his spiritual tnbuml to the Dominican 
or the Franciscan chinch If he had to deal with a mind tnilj devout, 
he spoke in the saintly tones of the primitive fatlicrs but with thatlaigc 
part of mankind wrho have religion eno igh to make them uneasy w hen 
they do wrong, and not religion enough to "keep them from doing wrong, 
he followed a different system Since he could not reclaim them Jiom 
Mce, It svos his business to sa\c them from remorse He had at his com , 
maud an immense dtspciisar) of onodjnes for wounded consciences In 
the books of casuistry which had been written b} Ins bretlncn, and printed 
with the approbation of his superiors, were to be found doctrines consola- 
lory to transgressors of ever} class IhcrC the bankrupt was taught how 
he might, without sin, scerctc his goods from his creditors 1 he servant 
w as taught how he might, w itliout sin, run oft w ith his master’s plate The 
pandar was assured that a Christian man might innocently cam his living 
liy carrj ing letters and messages between married w omen and their gallants 
The highspinled and punctilious gentlemen of France were gratified by a 
decision in favour of duelling Ihe Italians, accustomed to daikcr and 
baser modes of vengeance, were glad to learn that they might, without any 
crime, shoot at their enemies from behind hedges lo deceit was given a 
license sufticient to dcstro) »he w hole value of human contmets and of human 
testimony In tnitli, if socict} continued to hold together, if life and pio 
perty cnjo>cd anj securitj, it was because common sense and common 
humanity rcslramed men from doing what the Order of Jesus assured them 
that they might with a safe conscience do 
So strangely w ere good and cv il intcnnivcd in the character of these cele 
bnted brcUircn, and the intcrmivturc w os the secret of their gigantic power 
lliat power could never have belonged to mere h>pocritcs It could never 
have belonged to ngid moralists It was to be attained only b) men sm 
ccrcly enthusiastic in the pursuit of a great end, and at the same time uA 
scrapulous as to the choice of means 

From the first the Jesuits had been bound by a peculiar allegiance to the 
Pope TTieir mission had been not less to quell all mutiny w ithin the Church 
than to repel the hostility of her avowed enemies Their doctmie was in the 
highest degree what has been called on oui side of the Alps Ultramontane, 
and differed almost as much from the doctrine of Bossuet as from that of 
Luther They condemned the Galhcan libiitics, the claim of recnmeiiical 
councils to control the Holv Sec, and the claim of Bishops to an independent 
commission from heaven L iiiiez, in the name of the whole fraternity, pro 
claimed at Trent, amidst the applause of the creatures of Pius the fourth, 
and the murmurs of French and Spanish prelates, that the government of 
the faithful had been committed by Christ to the Pope alone, that m the 
Pope alone all sacerdotal authonty was concentrated, and that through the 
Pope alone pnests and bishops derived whatever power they possessed * 
During many years the union betw cen the Supreme Pontiffs and the Order 
had continued unbroken Had that union been still unbroken when James 
the Second ascended the English throne, had the influence of the Jesuits as 
w ell as the influence of the Pope been caerted m favour of a moderate and 
constitutional policy, it is probable that the great revolution which in a short 
time changed the whole state of European affairs would never have taken 
place But, ev cn before the middle of tlie seventeenth ccntuiy , flie Society, 
Jiroiid of Its serviced and confident m its strength, had liecoftie impatient of 
the joke A. generation of Jesuits sprang up, who looked foi protection 
and guidance 'rather to the court of Franco than to the court of Rome , and 
* Frv Paolo, lib vu Pdllavicino lib xviii cap 15 
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royilcar, he bore, perinps, hr^e-,1 pHrt in llie nun of Ihc Ilonsc of 
Stuart ' , ■ 

1 lie obstinate and impcnous natuie of tlie King gave great nd\ antagcs to 
those who advised him to be firm, to )ield nothing, and to make himself , 
ThrKinr’s One state mn\iin had taken possession of his small under 

temtwrand Standing, Olid nas not to be dislodged reason To reason, in 
opinioiu. j,e ,5 not JO habit of iltending His mode of aiguing, 

if it IS to be so called, was one not uncommon among dull and stubborn 
persons, nho are accustomed to be surrounded by then inferiors lie as- 
serted a proposition , and, as often as inser people raitured respectfully to ' 
show that It was cnoncous, he asserted it again, m caactl> the same woids, 
and conceived that, by doing so, he at once diaposcd of all objections * “I 
will make no concession,” he often n-pcated , “-mv fallierinade concessions, 
and he w as beheaded ” f Even if it had been true that concession had been 
fatal to Charles the First, a man of sense would ha\e remembered that a 
single experiment is not sufficient to establish a general rule even in sciences 
much less complicated than the science of gotemraent, that, since the be 
ginning of the avorld, no two political e,.pcnmenls were ever made of whicji 
all the conditions were cxactlj alike , and that the only wa> to leaiii cimI 
prudence from liistoiy is to examine and compare an immense nninbej of 
cases lint, if the single instance on which the King relied pros ed anything, 
it prosed that he was m the WTong There can he little doubt that, if 
Chailcs had frankly made to the Short Parliament, which met in die spnng 
nf 1640, but one half of the concessions wlndi he made, a few months latei, ^ 
to the Long Parliament, he would Ime lived and died a powerful King 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt whatever that, if he had refused 
to make any concession to the Long Parliament, and had resorted to arms 
in defence of the Shipmoncj and of the Star Chamber, he would have seen, 
in the hostile ranks-, llydcand Falkland side b> side with llolhs and Hamp- 
den It would indeed be more correct to say that, if he had refused to nnKe 
any concession, he would not have been able to resort to arms, for not 
twenty Cavaliers would have joined Ins standard It was to his laige con 
cessions alone that he owed the support of that great body of noblemen and 
gentlemen who fought so long and so gallantly m his cause But it would 
have been useless to icprcsent these dungs to James 
Another fatal delusion had taken possession of liis mind, and was never 
dispelled till it had niincd him lie firmly believed tint, do vylnt hcAnight, 
the members of the Chnicli of England w ould act up to tlieir principles It 
liad^ lie knew, been proclaimed from ten tliousand pulpits, it had been 
solemnly declared by the University of Oxfoid, that even tyranny as fright 
fid as tliat of tlie most depraved of the Cicsars did not justify subjects m 
resisting the royal autliontj , and hence he was weak enough to con- 
clude tint the VI hole body of Toiy gentlemen and cleigymen would letliiin 
plunder, oppress and insult them, without lifting an ann against limi' It 
seems strange that any man should have passed his fiftieth year without dis 
cov enng tint people sometimes do what they thmk vVrong and James had 
only to look into his own heart for abundant pioof tint even a strong sense 
of religious duty will not olvvajs pi event frul human beings from indulging 
tlicir passions in defiance of divine laws, and at the risk of awful penalties 
He must have been conscious that, though he thought adultery sinful, he 
w os an adulterer -but nothing could convince him that any man who pro- " 


V * Uhiswa^thc praoticcofhi^ dau?)itcr Anne isid Marlborough said t}nt she bid 
Icnmed It from her r-ithcr See the* Vindication of the Buchess of M'lrlborough 
t I>GiA\ n to the time of the trnl of the Bishops, Tames went on telling Adda that *111 
^ the calamities of Charles (he Tirst were **per la troppa indulgcnza ^ Besuatch of 
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fc«ied to think Tcbellton sinful vouM «ci, m any cxtrcmUy, he a rebel 
'1 he Church 6f England a\as, m his view, a passive victim, which he might, 
w ithout dinger, outrige and torture at his pleasure , nor did he e\ tr see his 
error till the Universities were prepanng to com their plate for the purpose 
of supplying the military chest of his enemies, and till a Bishop, long re 
nownefl for loyalty, had Ihroi ti aside the cassock, pul on jackboots, and 
taken the command of a regiment of insurgents 
In Uiese fatal follies the King was artfully encouraged by a minister who 
h-’d liecn an Laclusiomst, and who still called himself a Protestant, ThcKmi 
the Earl of Sunderland The motives and conduct of tins unpnn- 
eipled politician lia\e often been misrepresented He w'as,’m Ins b> suhj™/* 
own lifetime, accused by the Jacobites of baling, even before the *““*• 
neginnmg of the reign of James, determined to bring about a revolution in 
favour ol the Pnnee of Orange, and of having, with that view, lecommended 
a succession of outrages on the cml and ecclesiastical constitution of the 
realm 1 his idle story has been repeated dovvai to oin ow n days by ignoiant 
V nters But no well informed historian, vvhatev er might be his prejudices, 
has condescended to adopt it for it icsts on no evidence whatever, and 
scarcely any evidence v'ould convince reasonable men that -Sunderland de- 
liberately incurred guilt and infamy in order to bring about a change bv 
which It was clear that he could not jmsbibly be a gamer, and by winch, hi 
fact, be lost tmSiicnse v/ealth and influence >. or is there the smallest reason 
foi resorting to so strange a hypothesis I or the truth lies on tlie surface 
CrooVed as tins man’s course was, the law which determined it was simple 
Ills conduct IS to be ascribed to ilie alternate influence of cupidity and fear 
on a mind highly susceptible of both those passions, and qiucksighted raUier 
than farsighted He wanted more power and moic money More power 
lie could obtain only at Rochester’s expense, and the obvious way to obtain 
power at Roclicstcrs expense was to encourage the dislike wliith the King 
tell for Rochester’s inoaerate counsels Money could be most easily and 
most largely obtained from the court of Versailles, and Sundeiland vxs 
eager to sell himself to that court He had no jovial generous vices He 
- cared little for wine or for beauty but he desired nches with an ungovern- 
able and insatiable desire 1 he passion for play raged in him w ilhout mea- 
sure, and had not been tamed by ruinous losses IIis hereditary fortune 
was ample lie had long filled lucrative posts, and had neglected no ait 
which could malic them more lucrative but his ill-hiek at the Inrard table 
was such that his estates were daily becoming more and moie encumbered 
In the hope of eytncating himsclf from Ins cmbarnssmenLS, lie betrayed to 
BartUon all the schemes adverse to France winch had been meditated in the 
English cabinet, and hinted that a Sccictary of State could m such times 
render sen ices for which it might be wise in Lewis to pay largely' The 
Ambassador told his master (hat siv thousand guineas was the smallest gia- 
titication that could be offered to so important a minister Ltvvxs consented 
to go as high as twenty five thousand crowns, equivalent to about live (hou- 
sanil six hundred pounds sterling It was agreed that Sunderland should 
receive this sum yearly, and tint he should, in lelwm, evert all liis influence 
to prevent the reassembling of the Pailiament * 

He joined himself therefore to the Jcsuiiital cabal, and made so dexterous 
an use of (he influence of that cabal that he was ajjjiomlcd to succeed Haii- 
lax m llic high dignity of Loid President without being required to resign 

Bar, lion, Nov Y., iGSs Lewis to Barillon,-^^-^ I„ * higlily curious p-,per v hi. 1, 
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the far cch\ a aca Irxnitive *>=«'" of Secrejinr.* He fel^. Bov ever, that 

us coala save- hope to obtain pani’nocnt infintece la »he Coait-KhSe be 
tt -3 snpaosed to e^oag to the Cbarca. All leii^oasn ere “be 

■saiae to him- la pnvate cudes, iraeets. he was in the hamt of 
wJhp^* 3 rs coatemp: of the most sacred thin^ He theie'b-e aetennirK' 
to the King have the aeLga^ard ^oiw of eSecdrg a coai erscn. Some 
laaaagamert. however. vns necessaij” Xo man isc icrly vathont rsgaid ibr 
the op nion o‘'biS fellow crea*ares * ard e-^en Sarderiaad, thoaga aoi verv 
senstb’a to shame, f mcaed from themfemv of pubbc cpos.ag:. Jfeplajcd 
b-s part witn rare aaro taess To tae wowd he stowm hrtaself as a Ibo- 
tesmnt. la the Roval Cio=e* be asusnea Jse character of an earnest in- 
qatrer after amto w ho was almost p«snaaed to cec»are binr=eJ’ a Ro*nan 
Lalbojc. and who. wh le ’wu srg fo^ ftiilss- il'aminatioi. was disoosec »o 
render e^erv servee m h>s pov er to t^’e pw>'es 50 E>' 0 *'tbe o’d fciLn. Jcrces. 
who was ne-er veii -dtsceminc erd vto sr ndigions masters was aS^laid!'* 
tjiicd.saffe’edr niseif ’■o.wiAistancunga!! J-a.cehsdsgenofbv nv.n VnaveTy. 
o*” tfee fci»ave*7 of co-rheis as a c.aas and o' ihe knarerv o*" Sender and in 
pardcola'" to Ee dupsa mto t' e bdief jiar emne grace had to acred the 
IPOS*- raise ard calioes of haman hearts Dnrirg laary ironths the '-ily 
r? nfemr contianed to fae r^arded at con-t ns a p-omisii^ catecharre” 
wi j'ont exhm tcig hirasslT to the pan c m the character of a rer^ale-h 

He earlystt^estedtoice King me exnetuetnwof appomUiigasccre.ccir- 
lat.'ee ef Roman Cajiol cs to aavise on all matiem aSectag the in*ensis of 
then: lel^oa. This cowmi ttes me •ow^ines nt ChiSndis lodg^gs. ard 
sowetrres at the omctal anartmert* of ^naderla^d who thoagh still nom.- 
nally a Proiffitaat, was admi*’ed to all iis oe. Leranens. nr a soofa obimned 
a deetJed ascsr aeatw ove’- xise other memoew E**ery Friday >.he Jesuitical 
cabal dived with tie SecTe.arr The conversation at table was hes ; an., 
tne "-easnesss of the mrcs whom me coaltaemtK hopea to mantle -^ere 
not spared. To Petre Scaaenand p-oinisea a Card'iial s hat ; to Castdmalas 
a sp^e^a aembassvto Roms , to Dover a lucrame command in the Guanas, 
ana to Tyreonne! hign eriplovtaert a Ireland. Teas baaad tt^etber «y 
the s*W!cgst ties of latersat. mese men addiesea tnemselves to the lash of 
subverting the Tneasarer ' power g 

There we^e two Fro‘«‘ 3 nt tceirne^ o^the can-net wao too-^ no decided 
part in the straE3.e. Jo~n:vs was- at th.s time tortnrwi by acmsl 
irtenaal malady -nhtch nan been aggra-m ea bv ji einpemnce. At 
a c n-ar v h-sh. a ■^eal.r.v .\i1ien3an gave »o some of me leadh^ inemb £*3 
of the go-emment. me Lot: Treasawx and the Lo-ri Chaaorilo- were so 
emtik .nat ‘her stripjjso. tnemsel-es ahnon sr-rk. naked, and were wA 
d ‘^cni'y ■p'ever ed fern camb aig no a stgntxPt to annh His iltgetw's* 
healA Jee p ens Tieasaier escapea with, notn’sg bat Jie scanoai o'" 're 
desanch bu* the Charcei’c" o-oagh' on nwe’en*'*'!. c''his conmlaint. His 
Ii'e was *b~ some tnre taoaghi. to fae m. serous daege- James- eapnesssu 
great •m-eesmess nt tne incugnt of It»ng a' mims'er n ho suited bnn so well, 
ard said, wiin some truth, mat the loss of such a man comd not be eas^y 
repaired. JeSre's. when hebecurae ccmraTescert, vomisea b^sarnc-t to 
bom tbe CO” era-ng pames, ana wm'cd to see which o*’ them -wjalQ p-ove 
■vTCtonoas. Some canons pw»s 0'' ins oi^iaiy are stilt eataat. It ha> 
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1>ccn ilicaflv said that tlic two French agents who were then rcsulont 111 
London Inti dnidecl the Lnghsh court between tlicni Bonrepaux Avascon 
at-intlj with Rodiestcr, and Banllon Incd with Sunderland I^wis was 
informed m the same week b\ Bonrepaux that the Chancellor was entirely 
witlithe Treasurer, and bj Banllon that tlie Chancelloi A\as in league with 
the Secretar) 

Godolphui cautious and taciturn, did Ins best to preserve neutralitj Ilis 
opinions and amsIics were undoublcdlj with Rochester but Ins _ . 
office made it necessary for him to be m constant attendance on the “ 

Queen , and he w as naluralh unw ilhng to be on bad terms w itli her 1 here 
IS indeed some reason to belies c that he Tegardcd her with an at- _ 
tachment more romantic than often finds place in the hearts of ’ 

\etcran statesmen , and arcuinstances, which it is now necessary to relate, 
had thrown her cntirdj into the hands of the Jesuitical cabal + 1 

Hie King, stem as was his temper and gra\e as was his deportment, was 
scarcely less under the influence of female attractions than his more Amours ot 
lively and amiable brother had been llie beauty, indeed, Avhich i*'® 
distinguished iiic faiouiitc ladies of Charles was not neccssaty to Jami s 
Barbara Palmer, Llcanor Gwjnn, and Louisa do Queroumllc were among 
the finest women of tlieir time James, when >oung, had surrendered his 
hlxirtA, descended below his rank, and incuni.d the displeasure of Ins famih , 
for the coarse features of Anne H jde He had soon, to the great diversion 
of the whole court, been dnwn awaj Aom his plain consort hj a plainer 
mistress, Arabella Churclidl llis 'econd wife, though twenty jears 
joungcr than himself, and of no tinpleosing face or figure, had frequent 
reason to complain of his inconslanev But of all his illicit attach r,ihir. 
meiits, the^strongest w os that w Inch bound him to Catharine Sedlcv Smiicr 

lluswoman was the daughter of Sir Chailes Sedley, oiieof the mostbiil- 
liant and profligate w its of the Restoration 1 he licentiousness of his w ntmrrs 
IS not redeemed b) much grace or M\acit> , but the charms of his comer 
sation were acknowledged even by sober men who had no esteem for liis 
character 1 0 sit near him n» the theatre, and to hear his criticisms on a 
new pla>, was regarded as an intelleciinl treat t Drjdcn had done him 
tile honour to make him a pimcipal intcilocutor in the Dialogue on Dia- 
niatie Pocsj 1 he morals of Scdle> were such as, even m that age, gave 
great scandal He on one occasion, after a wild revel, cvhihiled himself 
without a shred ofcloiliing in the balcony of a tavern near Covent Garden 
and liarangucd the ])coplc who wcic passing m language so indecent and 
prol me that he was driven m bj a shower of bnckbats, was prosecuted fm 
a mwdcmcatioiir, was sentenced to a hcav> fine, and was reprimanded In 
the Court of King's Bench in the most cutting terms § His daugiitcr had 
inheiitodhis abilities and his impudence Personal charms she had none 
vvitli the cvccplion of two hnlliant eves, the lustre of which, to men of delil 
cate taste, seemed fierce and unfcmiiiinc Hci foim was lean, her counle 
nance ha^aid Charles, though he hkcrl her com crsation, laughed at lier 
ughness, and said that the pne,sts must have Tccominendcd her to his 
brother b> way of penance She well knew that she was not handsome, 
and jested frcciv on her own homeliness Yet, with strange inconsistency, she 
loved to adorn herself magnificeiiUy, and drew on herself much keen ridicule 
Iteresby's Mimoirs T uUr(.U’s Diarj, 
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bv appeanngin tbetbeatre ard the nng {ilastcred, punted, Ci-.d inBru-scls 
lace, ghUenng'trith diamonds, and affecti ig,-*!! the gra(»s of el^teen.^ 

- The natnre of her influence ot er James is not easily to he e^pianicd He 
A as no longer a oang He n-is a rcJigtoiiSTn'Ui . at least he tns willing Jo 
nake for lus religion exertions and sacrifices from which the great majontt 
of those A ho are called religions men woula shrmk It seems strange rti^t ^ 
any attraction shonid hate drawn him into a course of life which he must 
I at e regarded as highly criminal , and in th^ case none could understand 
wiieoj the attraction laj Cathanae herself a ts astonished hj the Aiolmice 
ofl IS passion “It caimot be my heauuA,” she said, “Jbr he mv^t see ' 
that I liaAe none and il cannot be m Avut , for he has notenounh to i now 
, thatlhaAcam ” 

At the moment of the Kmg’s acce&siOn, a sense of the new responsibility 
Aihich. laA on him made his mmd for a time pecnharty open to religions isa* 
pressions He formed and announced manv good resolntion^ snoke m 
pubheAvith great scAenrA of the impious and licentious manners of the age, 
and in. pnA-'te assured his Qneen and his confe^or that would see 
CaOianne Sedleyno more; He wrote to his mistress entrertmg her to emt - 
the apartments which she occupied at XMiitehall, and to go to a honse in 
Samt James’s Square Avhich haa been splendidly furnished for her at his 
expense. He at the same time p’-omised to allow her a large pension from 
his priAv pmse Catharine, cleA-cr, strongmmdea, intrepia, and consc.ous 
of her po tier, refused to stir In a fcAA months it b^an to be AAhisptred 
that tile services of Chiffinch were agam employ eo, and that the mistress* 
frequently passed and repassed througn that private door through avIiicIi 
bather Huddlcalone had borne the boat to the bedside of Charles. The 
Kings PrOtCatant mims^ets had, it seems, conceiAed a hope tliat Uieir 
masi-er’s, infetuauou for thiSAvomaa nugnt cure him of the more pemido-s 
infatuation AAhich Impelled him to attack their religion She haa all the 
talents a hich coi Id quolifv her to play on his feelmgs, to make game of bus * 
scruples, to set before him m a strong hght the difiicalues and aangersmto 
AA Inch he was funnmg t’eadloig Rochester, the champ on of the Church, ex- 
ir*iss.4 ertedlumseit'to strengthen her mfluence Ormond, who is popularly 
f r regarded as the personification of all that is pure and highmmded m 

6f English CaAalier, encouraged tlie design. Even Lady Rochester 

ash-med to co-operate, and to Co-operate m the a erv worst ' 
wav Her office was to direct the jealous of the mjured wofe 
to vatds a young lady Avho a as ped^ectly innocent. The whole court took 
notice of the coldness and rudeness rnth which the Queen trealca the poor 
girl on v/hom suspicion had been thrown , but fhccaiisc of Her iligfely’s 
ill humour was a mystery For a tune the intngnc went on pnKperously and 
secretly Cathanne often told the King plainly what the Protestant Lords 

of the Council o ily dared to hint m the most dehcate phrases His crown, - 
sae said, was at stake the old dotard Amndell and the blustenng Tjr 
connel would lead him to his rum It is possible that her care^es might 
hate done ai hat the united cohortations of the Lords and the Commons, of 
the House of Ai.stna and the Ho^v Se^ had foiled to do, bat fo’- a strange 
mishap which changed the whole face of adfliiiis Tame^ m a fit of fond- 
ness deLcrmined to make his mistress Countess of Dorchester ui her own 
ngnt Catharine saw ail the peril of such a step, and dechned the m\i- 
dious horour Her lover was obsmate, and himself forced thejpatent mtoher 
hands. She at last accepted it on one conditiori, w hich shows her confidence , 
in hej own power and in his weakness She madeh m give her a solemn 
promise, not that he would never qmcher.. but tihat, if he did so hew ould him- 
self announce his resolution to her, and-gr^ her one parting mtemew 
• S~e Do-se % sa lacsl lines ca ner 
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* As soon IS the news of her cleviUon got nbrond^the whole palicc was in 
an uproar lliewaimhlooclofltalyboilc/lm the veins of the Queen Proud 
of her> outh and of her clianns, of her high rank and of her st unless chastity, 
she could not wnthont agonies of gnef andngcsccherbclf deserted and 
insulted for such a mal Kochcstci, perhaps rcmt.mbcring how paticntlj, 
after a short struggle, Cathanne of Bragansa had consented to treat the 
mistresses of Charles Vi ilh politeness, bad capcctcd that, aflti a little com 
plaining and pouting, Marj of Modena vould be equally submissive It 
v\ xs not so She did not cv cn attempt to conceal from the eyes of the >v orld 
the \ lolcnce of her emotions Day after day the courtiers \ ho came to see 
her dm- observ c«l that the dishes w ere remov cd untaslcd fi oin the toblc She 
sutlercd the tears to stream doi n liercheeks unconcealcil m the picsence of 
the V hole circle of minister-, and emojs T o the ICing she spoke with wild 
vehemence “ Let me go,” she cned “You have made 5 onr woman a 
Cotintcss mal c her a Queen Put my crown on her head Onlj let me 
liidc myself m some convent, where I may never see her more ” llien, more 
Eoberlj, shcaektd him how he reconciled his conduct to his religious pro 
fessions I “You ••re rcadj,” she said, “to put jour kingdom to hazaid foi 
the sake of jour soul , and jet you are tlirowing awaj your soul for the 
sake of tint crt'ihirc " Father Petre, on bended knew, seconded tliese 
iciiionstnniciH It was Ins duty to do so, and his dutj vias not the less 
s'renuousl j performed because it coinaded w ith his interest 1 lie King w ent 
on foi a line sinning and repenting In his hours of remorse his penances 
w ere sev ere Matj treasured up to the end of her life, and at her death be- 
<iueatlied to the convent of Cliaillot, llic scourge vsith which he had vigor- 
ous!) av ciiged her v\ rongs upon his ow n shoulders Nothing but Catlnnnc's 
absence could put an end to this struggle 1 x,twxcn an ignoble love and an 
Ignoble supcistition Tames wrote, implonngand commanding her to depart" 
lie owned lint he had promised to bid her fares ell in person “But I know 
too well,” he added, “the power whicli von have ovci me I have not 
stieiigth of mind enough to 1 cep mj r« solution if I see you ” He offered 
licr a yacht to convey her s uh all dignity and comfort to Flanders, and 
llircaltncd that if she did not go quietly she should be sent away by force' 
SI e at one time viorkcd on his feelings by pretending to be ill 1 lien she 
x-siimed tlieairsofa marljr, and impudently proclaimed herself a sufferer for 
the Protestant religion 1 hen again she adopted the stj Ic of John Hampden 
Slie defied the King to remove her bhc would trj the right with him 
While the Great Charter and the Habeas Corjms Act vi ere the law of the 
land, she would live vs here she pleased “And Flandcis*” she cried, 
“never • IhS.ve learned one thing from my friend the Duchess of Marafin , 
and that 13 never to trust myself in a country where there are convents " 
At length she selected Ireland as the place of hercvile, probably because - 
the brother of her patron Rochester w as viceroy there After many delUvs 
she departed, leaving the victory to the Queen ^ 

I he histopf of this evlraordinary mtngnc would he imperfect, if it weie 
iiot added that there ls still CAtant a religious meditation, vintten In the 
iieasurer, with his own hand, on the very some day on vvhidi the Intclh 
gence of his attempt to govern Ins master by means of a concubine w as des 
patebed by Bonrepaux to Versailles No composition of Ken or Leighton 
- tireathes a spint of more fervent and exalted piety than this effusion Hyjio- 
’’ The chief m itcrials for ilic history of this intrigue arctlic despatches of BariHou and 
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ciisy cinnol be suspected lor the piper \ms evuTentl) meant only for tlic 
ivntci’s own eje, ind wis not published till he hid been more than 1 ctn 
tnrv in Itis^nte So much is history stranger thin lictidn , and so tnie is 
It tint nature his caprtcca which irt dirts not imitate. A dramitist would 
scarcely lenlnre to bring on the stigt a gnye prince^ m the decline of life, 
reidj to sicrtfice his crow n in order to serve the interests of hts religion, 
iiidelitigible in miking proselytes, ind yet deserting, ind insulting 1 Mrtiious 
w ife who hid loiith ind beinty for the sike of 1 prodigite piramour who 
had neither Still less, if possible, would a dramatist itniurc to introduce 
1 stitcsmiii stooping to the wicked mid slnincfiil put of 1 procurer, ind 
cilling in his wife to nd him in tint dishonounble office, yet, mins mo- 
ments of leisuie, retiring to his do-ct, ind there sccatly poiumg out h s 
soul to his God 111 penitent teirs ind dciout cjiciilitions 

1 he frcisiirer soon found tint, in using scandiloiis meins for the purjiose 
ncciiDi'or obtaining 1 liiuhlile end, he hid commuted, not only 1 crime, 
iiochcMcrs but a follv The Queen w is now his enemy She ilfccted, m- 
iniiucncc (tccd, to listen With ciMhty while the Hydes cvciiscd their recent 
conduct IS well is they could ind she oceisioinlly pretended to, use her 
innucncc in their fivonr but she must lute been more or less thin womiii 
if she hid rcilly forgiten the conspuncy which hid been foVined igiiiisl her 
dignity ind Her domestic hippiness by the fimity of her husbiiid's fiist 
wife The Jesuits strongly rejirescnted to the King the dinger which he 
hid so ninowly escaped Ilia reputation, they sud, his paicc, liis sotil, 
had been pul in peril by the niichinitiona of his prime minister 1 he 
Isuncio, who yvouid glidly hi\e coiintcricted the influence of the Moicnt 

E , ind CO opcnteil with the modcnlc members of the cibinct, coi Id not 
stly or decently scpintc him«elf on this occision from Fiiher Tclre 
Times himself, when pirted by the sci from the chirms which hid so ' 
strongly fiscinitcd him, could not hut rtgird w iih resentment and contempt 
those who hid sought to govern him by meins of his vices AVhit Ind 
pissed must hive hid the effect of raising his own Church in liis esteem, 
ind of lowering the Church of Englind Ihe Jesuits whom itwis the 
fisliion to represent is the most nnsife of spintuil guides, as sophists w ho 
Tcfiiied avviy the whole system of evingclical monhly, is sycophants vllio 
owed their influence chiefly to the indulgence with which they treated the 
sms of the great, hid rccliimed bun from 1 life of guilt by rebukes is slurp 
ind bold IS those yyhich David hid licaul from Nitlnn and Herod from the 
Biplist On the other hind, zealous Prolcslmts, whose favountc theme 
W1S the laxity of Popish ciymsts and the wickedness of doing evil that gbod 
might conic, hid attempted to obtain idvinligcs for their ow n Church in 1 
way which ill Christims regirded is highly cnmmil The victory of the 
cabal of evil counselloi-s was therefore complete Ihe King looked coldly 
on Rochester The courtiers and foreign mmislcis soon perceived that the 
Lonl Trcisiirer was prime minister only m name He continued to offer 
his idv ICC daily, and hid the inortificatton to find it daily rejected Yet he 
could not prevail on himself to relinquish the outward show of power, and 
the emoluments which he direelly and indirectly denved from lies great 

* The mcduiUon bears date iCSJ Itonrcpniiv, m his despatch of the same di>, 
say s “ l,’intrii;uc asoit tlC conduitc par Milord Rochester et sa femme I«ur ptojrt 
Ctoit dc r-ure gouveoiLr le'Roy d’Angleterre par 1 i noUvelle comtesse Its setoicnt 
assures d cllc ’ Wliile Ronrepauv. was writing thus, Rochester was writing as follows 
— “O God, teach me so to number mj days that I may apply my heart unto wisdom ' 
Teach ihc to number the days that I have5pcnt in yanitv and idleness and teach me to 
number those that I have spent in sin and wickedness. O God, teach me to number the 
da\ s of my afllietion too, and 10 giv e th inks for oil that is come tome from thy hand 1 each 
me likewise to number thedaysof thiswoildsgieatncssof which I have so great a share 
and teach me to look upon them as vanity and vevation of ‘pint " 
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nlnce lie <1«1 Ins LeM* therefore, to conccil l»is % eylions from'lhc imblic 
c\e lJut liK siolent passion*, and Ins. intemperate Inbiis disquahried liim 
for the mrt of a dissembler His gloom> looks, ashen he ramc out of the 
conned clnmljcr, shoued how little he was pleased svith svhat had passed 
at the boatd , and, s hen the bottle had gone round freelj, svoros escaped 
him u Inch bcirascd ins uneasiness^ 

He might, indeed, uell be uneasj Indiscreet and unpopular measures 
followed one another m rapid succession All thought of rctuming to the 
pohej* of the I riplc Alliance u o-S abandoned The King caphcitlj as ou ed 
to the ministers of those Continental posicrs ssitli svhicli ht had lately in 
tended to alls himself, that all Ins slcsss had undergone a change, and tint 
England ssos stdl to be, as she had been under his giandfalltcr, his faUicr, 
and his brother, of no account m Europe “ I am in no condition,’ he said 
to the Spanish Amliassador, “to trouble ms self about ssliat passes abroad 
It IS ms resolution to let foreign affairs take tbcir course, to cstabbsli my 
autliontj at home, and to do sonicllnnp; for my religion ” A fc\s dajs later 
lie announced llic same mtcnlions to the States Ocncnil t from that time 
to tbc close of his ignominious reign, he made no serious effort to escape 
from snssalagc, though, to the lost, he could nescr hear, ssithout transports 
of ngc, tint men called him a sossol , , , , 

riie tsso esents si Inch prosed to the pubhe that Sunderland and biindci 
land’s parts si ere sictonous sscre the prorogation of the Parliament from 
February to Maj, and the ilcparlure of Castelmaine for Rome siilh Uic ap 
pointincnts of an Ambassador of the highest rank t 

Ilitlicrto all the business of the English goscriiment at the papal court 
had been transacted b) John Catyl Ibis gentleman sias linoivn to Ins 
contemporaries as a man of fortune and fosbion, and as tbc author of tsi o 
successful plajs, a tragedy in rhjmc sshicli had been made poinihr by the 
action and recitation of Hcltcrton, and a comedj si Inch ones all Us saliic to 
scenes borrowed from Molicrc 'Ihesc pieces base long been forgotten , 
but SI hat Caryl could not do for himself has been done for liim b> a more 
jiowcrful genius Half a line in the Rape of the Lock Ins made his name 
immortal 

Cat)], who was, like all the other rcsiwtlablc Roman Catholics, an enemy 
to sioicnt courses, had acquitted himself of Ins delicate errand alcn.ieim-iine 
Rome svith good «cnsc and good feeling J he business confided sent n> 
to him was well done , but he assumed no public character, and*^"'"'' 
carefiillj ivoidcd all display His mission, therefore, pul the gosemment 
to scarcely anj charge, and csvcileel scarcely aii) murmurs His place si as 
now most unwisely supplied by a cosllj and ostentatious embassy, offensive 
in the bigliest degree to the people of England, and b> no means siclcomc 
lo the court of Rome Castclinaiiiclmd it in charge to demand a Cardimrs 
hat for his confederate Petre 

About tlic same time the King began to show, in an unequivocal manner, 
the* feeling which he really entertained towards the banished lluguc The iju 
nets While he had still hoped to cajole liK Parliament into sub iVj 
mission, and to become the head of an European coalition against J«*ne!> 

_ France, he had affected to blame the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and to pity the unhappy men whom persecution had driven from their 
countiy lie had caused it to be announced tliat, at every church in the 

* " Je VIS Milord Roclie.!ler comme il sorlou du conwd fort chnRnii , ct, nur la iin ou 
* roupfcr, d loi on cclnppiqiielquc chose " Bonrepsux, Ftb iS, i68& See also lisrdloii, 
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l^mgdom, S collection nould be made tinder his sanction for Ihar bcne6t 
A proclamation on,this subject had been drawn up in terms which nnglit 
hate wounded the pnde of a sovereign less sensitive and -vainglonous tlim 
Levns But aU was now changed Theprmciplesof the treatj of Dover 
, '•were again the principles of the foreign polngr of England Ample apolo 
gies were tlierefore made for the discourtesy mth which the Enghsh 
government had acted towards France m showang favour to nxiled Frcncli- 
mm The proclamation winch had displeased ferns was recalled * Hie- 
Huguenot ministers were admonished to speak with reverence. of their 
oppressor in their pnblic diecouises, as thej' w onld answer it at their peril 
James not only ceased to eapress commiseration for the sufferer but de 
dared that he believed them to harfour the worst designs and owned that 
he had been guilty of an error in countenancing them> One of the mo"t 
eminent of the refugees, John Cland^ had published on the Continent a 
~ small volume m which he described with great force the snffenngs of his 
brethren Eanllon demanded that some opprobrious marksliould be put on 
this book James complied, and in fiill council declared it to be hes pleasure 
that Claude’s libel shomd be burned by the hangman before tlie Jtojal £\> 
change. Even jeffrev s was startled, and ventured to represent that such -a 
proceeding was without example, that the book was wntten m a foreign 
tongue, that it had been printed at a foreign press, that it related entirelj 
, to transactions whidi had taken place in a foreign country, and that no 
English government had ever animadverted on such works James woulcl 
not.suffer the question to be discussed “My resolution,” he said "is 
talcn It has become the fashion to treat Kings disrespectfully, and they 
must stand by each other One King should alwajs take another’s part , 
and I have particular reasons for showing this respect to tlie King of 
France.” fherc w as silence at the board the order was forthvvitli issued , 
and Claude’s pamphlet was committed to the flames, not wathout the deep 
murmurs of many who had always been repnted steadj loyalists f 

The promised collection was long put oflT under v anous pretexts The 
King w ould gladly hav e broken his w ord but it w as pledged so solemnly 
that he could not for very shame retract + Nothing, however, which 
could cool the zeal of congregations was omitted It had been expected 
that, according to the practice usual on such occasions, the people would 
he c.xho'tcd to liberality from the pulpits But James was determined not 
to tolerate declamations against his religion and his ally The Archbishop 
of Cantcrbnn was therefore commanded to inform the clergv that they 
must mcrclj read the brief, and must not presume to picach on the suffer- 
ings of the French Protestants § Nevertheless the contributions were so 
large that, after all deductions, the sum of fort> thousand pounds v as paid 
into th a Chamber of London Perhaps none of the mumficcnt subscriptions 
of our own age has borne so great a proportion to the means of the nation || 

The King was bitterly mortified bj the Jaige amount of the collection 
which had been made in obedience to his own call He knew, he oaid 
what sill tills liberahty meant It was mere ‘Whiggish-^pite to himself and 

• Van Lecawen, iMS 

} Barillon, Ma> y., i6"6,'\an Citters, Mav Evelvn’s Dnrj, Ma> s 

Luttrcll s Diarv of the sane date, Pnv> CoimcH Bool , May a 
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hisTcligjon He had alicady resolved that the monej should be of no use' 
lb those whom the donors wished to benefit He had been, duimg some 
weclrs, m dose communication Mith the French embassy on tins subject, 
md had, vath the approbation of the court of .Versailles, determined on a 
course which it is not lery easy to reconpile with those principles of tolcra 
lion to Mhich he afterwards pretended fo be attadied The refugees svtrc 
-/ealousfor the Calvinistic discipline and worship James therefore gaae 
orders that none should reccise a cnist of bread or abashct of coals who 
did not first tal e the sacrament according to the Anglican ritual + It is 
strange that this inhospitable rule should has e hcen devised bj a pnnce who 
affected to consider the Test Act as an outrage on the rights of conscience 
for, however unjustifiable it may be to establish a sacramental test for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether men arc fit for civil andrtnhtarj office, it is 
surely much mdre unjustifiable to establish a sacramental test for the purpose 
' of ascertaining whethei, in their CKlreme distress, they are fit objects of 
'^chanty -Nor had James the plea w'hich may be uiged in esteniiation of the 
guilt of almoit all other persecutors for the religion which he.commanded 
the refugees to profess, on pain of being left to starve, was nOt his own reli- 
gion His conduct towards them was therefore less evcusablc than that of 
Lewas; for Lewis oppressed them in the hope of bringing them over from 
a damnable hcreg^ to the true Church James oppiesscd-them only foi the 
purpose of forang them to apostatise from one damnable heresy to anothci. 

Several Commissioners, of whom the Chancellor was one, 'had been ap- 
pointed to dispense the public alms When thev met fo; the first time, 
Jefffejs announced theroval pleasure Ihc refugees, he said, were too 
genenlly'encmies of monarchy and episcopacy If they wished for jrehef, 
they must beebme members of the Church of England, and must take the 
sacrament from die hands of his chaplain Many exiles, w ho had conic fiill 
of ^titude and hope to applj for succour, heard then sentence, and went 
brokenhearted awaj $ 

May was now approaching , and that month had been fixed for the mfeel 
ing of the Houses hnt the) were again prorogued to November § Thedls- 
It was not strange that the ICing did not wash to meet them , for he pensinc 
had determined to adopt a policy which he knew to be, in thd,^”" 
highest' degree, odions to them From his predecessors he had mhented 
two prerogatives, of which the limits had never been defined witli strict 
accuracy, and which, if exerted wnthout any limit, v ou’d of themselves have 
sufficed to overturn the whole polity of the State and of the Church These 
were the dispensing power and the ecclesiastical supremacy B) means of 
the dispensing power, the Ring purposed to admit Roman Cathohcs,-hot' 
merely to cinl and mihtary, but to spiritual, office By means of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy, he hoped to make the Anglican clergy his instiu 
ments for the destruction of their ow n religion '■ 

This scheme dev eloped itself by degrees It was not thought safe to be- 
gin by granting to the whole Roman Catholic hodj a dispensation from all 
statutes imposing penalties and tests For-, nothing was mdie fully esta- 
blished than that sucli a dispensation was illegal ,Thc Cabal had, in 1672, 
put ford! a general Declaration of Indulgence ' The Commons, as soon as 


* “ Le Ttoi d’Angletctre connoit bicn quo Ics ,geijs mil intentiDnn<:s pour luf sent les 
^os prompbi ctles plus disposes k donner ccmsid£rvblcnient SajMnjeSld 

Bntannique connoit bien qu il auroit 6 t£ a propos dc ne point ordonner de collectc, et que 
les gciis mal intcntionnds contre la ttHigion Cltholique ct contre lui sc senent dc cctfc 
occasion pour temoigner Icur zklc " — Eanllon, April 1686 

t 'BariUon, Tab if, Apnl JJ, j686 Lums to Banllon, ilor A - - 

^ t B-inllon, April ig 1686 Lady Ru^l to Dr Filzv/illiarn, April 14 - “ He sent n av 
many, she says, "With sad hearts *' London Gazette of JIa> 13, i<;§6 
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they met, hid protested igainst it Charles the Second Ind ordered It to 
be cancelled in his presence, and had, both by his own mouth ind by a' 
written messige, issured the Houses that the step which had caused so 
much complaint should ne\ cr be drivm into precedent It wrould hive been , 
difficult to find in ill the Inns of Court i hamster of reputation to irgue in 
defence of a prerogative which tlie Sovereign, seated on his throne iii full 
Parhiment, hid solemnly renounced 1 fewr yeire before But nt w is hot 
quite so clear thit the King might not, on special grounds, grint ei.cmp- 
tions to indniduils by name I he first object of James, therefore, Was to 
obtain fiom the courts of common liw an ickiiowledginent tint, to this 
extent it least, he possessed the dispensing power 

But, though Ills pretensions were moderate when compared with those 
Dismission "^'*ch he put forth 1 few months litei, he soon found thit he hid 
of refne igimst him almost the whole sense of Westminster Hill Foui 
lory judRcs. Judges give him to understand tint they could not on this 

occasion serve Ins purpose , ind it is lemaikible that all thc-four wcit 
violent Tories, ind tint imong them were men who hid iccompimcd 
Jeffiejs on the Bloody Ciicuit, ind who had been consenting to the death 
of Coinish and of Blizabeth Gaunt Jones, the Chief Justice of the Com 
moil Pleas, i mm who hid never before shrunk from my diiidgcry, how 
, ever cruel or senile, now held in the royal closet Imguige which might 
hive become the lips of the purest migistntes in our history lie was 
plainly told that he must cither give up his opinion or his place "For 
my place,” he answered, “I cire little. I im old ind w om out in the 
service of the Crown but I am mortified to find that Your Majesty thinks 
me capable of giving a judgment which none but m ignorant on dishonest 
mm could give ’’ " I am determined,” said the King, "to hive twelve 

Judges who will be all of my mind is to this matter " “ Your Majestj,” 
answered Tones, " may find twelve Judges of your mind, but Inidlj twdve 
lawyers’”* He was dismissed, together with Montague, Chief Baton of 
the Fxchequer, and two puisne judges, Neville and Clnrlton One of llie 
new Judges was Christopher Milton, jounger biother of the great poet 
Of Chnstopher little is known, except that, in the time of the civil w ir, he 
bid been a Rojilist, and tint he now, m his old ige, leaned towards 
Popery It does not appear that he was ever formally reconciled to tlic 
Church of Rome but he certainly had scruples about communicating with 
'_thc Church of England, and had therefore a strong interest in supporting 
the dispensing powei + 

The King found his counsel as refiactorj as his Judges The first bar 
rister who learned tint he was expected to defend the dispensing pow cr 
was the Solicitor General, Hcneage Finch He peiemptonly refused, and 
VMS turned out of office onitlic following dayj The Attorney General, 
Sawjer, was ordered to draw warrants authorising members of the Church 
of Rome to hold benefices belonging to the Church of England Snwj cr 
had been deeply concerned in some of the harshest and most unjustifiable 
prosecutions of that age , and the Whigs abhorred him as a mm stained 
with the blood of Russell and Sidney , but on this occasion he showed no 
want of honesly or of resolution " Sir,” said he, “ this is not merely to 
dispense with a statute it is to annul the whole statute law from the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth to the present day I dare not do it , and I implore Your 
Majestj to consider whetlier such an attack upon the nghls of the Chinch 
be in accordance with jour late gracious promises ”§ Saw jer would have 

t Jtcresbj s Memoirs Pacliard, m 797, Kennel, fli 451 

t Lonaon G'^zotte Apnl 92 *ind eO) 1^6 Banllonf April Eveljrfs Dnr\i Jwne 2 
Lutirelrs Dnry, Junc8 Dodd*^ Church Htsior> 

X North's Life of Guildford 288 - { Rerc*;b3*'s btemoir^ 
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J>ccn Jnstmlly tlismissul, is rincli hid liecn, if the go\ciiimcnt could liave 
found 1 successor hut this wis no cosj mittti It \\is nccessm, for the 
protection of the rights of the Crown, tint one at least of tliC Ciown law- 
}trs should be i nnn of leinnng, ability, and cvpcricnce , and no such min 
wis iMlIing to defend the dispensing power The Atlonie> General wis 
therefore pcimitted to retiin his place during some months TJionns 
Poms, an obscure bainstei, who had no qualification for high employ- 
ment except semlity, was appointed Solicitor ^ '• 

■1 he prcliniinary arrangements weie now complete '1 here w as a Solicitor 

General to argue for the dispensing jiowcr, and a bench of Judges to 
decide in fas our of It Tlie question was therefore spcedilj brought tdward 

to a hearing Sir Edwartl Hales, a gcnllenian of Kent, had been 
tomerted to Pope n in days when it was not ‘.sfcforauj man of note openly 
to declare himself a Papist He had kept his secict, and, when questioned, 
had alTirmed that he w as a Protestant with a solemnity w Inch did little credit 
to his pimciplcs When Janies had ascended the tlironc, disguise was no 
longer necessary Sir li-dw ard publicly apostatised, and w as rewarded With 
the command of a regiment of foot lie had held his commission more 
tiian three months without tal ing the sacrament He was therefore liable 
to a penalty of fi\c hundred pounds, which an informer might recover by 
action of debt A menial servant was employed to bniig a suit foi 
tins sum in the Court of King’s Bench Sir Edward did not dispute 
the facts alleged against him, but pleaded that he Jiad letters patent 
authorising him to hold Ins commis-,ion notwithstanding the Test Act 
Ihc planitilT demurred, that is to say, admitted Sir Edward’s plea to 
be"' true in fact, but denied that it was a suificicnt answer Thus 
was raised a simple issue of law to be decided by the court A bar- ' 
restcr, who was notoriously a tool of the goveniment, appearetl for the 
mock plaintiff, and made some feeble objections to the defendant’s 
plea The new Solicitor General rcphctl 1 he Attorney General 
took no part in the proceedings Judgment was given by the Loid 
Chief Justice, Sii Edward Ilerliert He announced that he had sub 
mitted the question to all the twelve judges, and that, in the opinion of 
eleven of them, the King might lawfully dispense with penal statutes m par- 
ticular cases, and for special reasons of grave imiioitancc The single 
dissentient, Baron Street, was not removed from Ins place He was a man 
of morals so bad that his ow n relations shrank from him, and that tlit 
Prince of Orange, at the time of the Revolution, was advised not to sec 
him The character of Street makes it impossible to believe that he would 
have been more scrupulous than his brethren The character of James 
makes It impossible to believe that a refractory Baron of the Exchequer 
would have been permitted to retain his post lliLre can, therefore, be no 
icasonable doubt that the dissenting Judge was, like the plaintiff and the 
plamtifTs counsel, acting coUusively It was important that there should 
be a great preponderance of anthority in favour of the dispensing powei , 
yet It was important that the bench, which had been carefully packed for 
the occasion, should appear to be independent One Judge, ^therefore, the 

least respectable of the twelve, was permitted, or mole probably com- 
manded, to give his voice against the prerogative * 

The power which the courts of law had thus recognibcd was not suffered 
to he idle 'Within a month after the decision of the King’s Bench had - 
been pronounced, font- Roman Catholic Eords were sworn of the Pnvy 
Council Two of them, Powis and Bellasyse, vvcie of the moderate party, 

• Set the account of the case in the Coheebon of State Trials , Van Citters, May 
*686 Eaeljn's Diary, June 37, LuttrcII’s Diary, June ai As to Street, sec 
Clarendon b Dijr}, Dec 37, >688. 
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•uuT probablj look tlien scats itli icluclance and ith many sad forebodings 
The other two, Anwdell and Dover, had no sudi misgn mgs * 

The dispensing poncr was, at the same time, cmplojcd for the purpose 
Romm of enabling Roman Catholics lo hold cccltsiasticnl preferment 
mthoifcLa Sohcitor readily drew the n arrants m n hich bawjer had 

to hou refused to be concerned One of these avarranls was m favour'of 
UrarbiSc- a avreleh named Edward Sdatcr, who had Ino Imngs whicli he 
ficcs. determined to keep through all changes lie administered 

the sacrament lo his panshioners acconling to tlie ntes'of the Church of 
Sdatcr England on Palm Sunday 1686 ' On Easter Sunday, onlj seven 
days later, he nas at mass Ihe loyardispensation authorised 
him lo leiain the emoluments of Ins bcncliLCS. * To the remonstrances of the 
pations fiom whom he had received his preferment he replied in terms of 
insolent defiance, and, while the Roman Cathohe cause prospcicd, put forth 
an absurd tieatisc m defence of his apostasy But, a very icw weeks after 
the Rev olution, a gieat congregation assembled at Saint Maiy 's in tlie Sav Oy, 
to see him 1 cceiv cd again into the bosom of the Church w hich he had deserted 
lie read his recantation hath teais ilowing from his eyes, and proiioimced a 
bitter invective against the Popish priests whose arts had seduced him + 
Scaicely less infamous was the conduct of Obadiali AA'alker He was an 
Walter piw-st of tlic Churdi of England, and was well knoXvai in tin, 

" University of Oxford ns a man of learning He had m the late 
reign been suspected of leaning towards popery, but had outwardly con- 
^ formed lo the established religion, and had at Icngtli been chosen Master ol 
" University College Soon aftei the accession of James, Walker detenmned 
to throw off the disguise which he had hitherto worn He absented himself 
from tlie public vvoiship of the Chuicli of England, and, with some fellows , 
and undergraduates whom he had perverted, hcara mass daily in his own ■■ 
apartments. One of tin, first acts performed by the new Solicitor General . 
was to draw up nn instrument winch aiithoused AValkcr and his proselytes 
to hold then benefices, notwithstanding then apostasy Builders were im- 
mediately employed to turn two sets of rooms into an oratory In a few 
weeks the Roman Catholic ntes were publicly perfoiined in University Col- 
lege A Jesuit was quaittred there as cli'>plain A pt^ was cstablishi.d 
tlicic under Roy alTicense for the printing of Roman Catholic tracts Dm 
mg two V ears and a half, Walker continued to make wai on Prottslanlism 
with all Uie rancour of a renegade but w hen fortune turm-d he showed tliaf 
„ he w anted the courage of a inartyT He vv as brought to the bar of the House 
of Commons to answer for his conduct, and w as base enough to protest that 
he had never diangcd his religion, that he had never cordially approved of 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and that he had never Incd lo bring 
any other person witlnn the pale of that Chuich It was hardly worth 
while to violate tin, most sacred obligations of law and of plighted faith, for 
the purpose of making sudi converts as tliese J 
In a short time the Ring went a step further Sdatcr and AA'nlkcr had 
The only been permitted to keep, after they' became Papists, the prefer- 

ofchrS bidi had been bestow t.d on them while they passed for Pro 

eimrch tcslaiits To coiifci a high office m the Established Church on an 
^ av ow cd enemv^ of that Church was a far bolder v lolation of the law s 
Cjthoiie. -vndof the royal word But no course was too hold for James _ 
TheDcanciy of Chnstdmrdi became vacant That office. was, both m 
* I ondon Gwette, July 19, 1C86 

T The letters patent are m Gutch’s Collectanea Cnnosa The date is tin. 3rd of Mav 
- 16SC See Sclattt's Consensus Vctcnim Gee’S reply, entitled ^ cten-S V’lndtcati Dr 
Anthonv Homeck’s account of Mr Sclatci’s recantation of the errors 6f Poncta, on the 
Sth «jf Mat j68o Dodd s CInirdt History part v In book 11 nrt, a .. 
t Gttleh « Collectanea Cnnosa Dodd van 11 Si Wood Ath Os , XI'is Correspond- 
' cnce, Feb ay, v6So Commons' Journa's, Oct. aC, iC8g 
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cliKiu(vatulmemolnmcnt, one of ibe hicthest in the Unnertity of Oxford 
ThelJcnti ms clnrged ivilli the government of n gic-itti number of jomiii. 
ofhich connections and of great hopes thvi conitl he found in an} other 
college He was also the head of 1 . Cathedral In both cha meters it was 

necessary tint lie should he a member of tlie Church of England Xsevei- 
llielcsvTobii Massey, whoviasnolononslyawembcrof the Clnirdi of Rome, 
and who had not one single retommcndalion, except tint he w as a member 
6f the Churdi of Rome, was appointed by v irliie of the di'-pcnsmg pot tr , 
and soon, withm the walls of Chnsteburch, an altar was dec! ed, at which 
ma «3 was daily celebrated * To the hiincto the King said Uiat what had 
been done at 0> ford should very soon be done at Cambridge Y 
Vet cv en tins was a small evil compared with that winch Protestants bad 
good ground to apprehend It seemed hut too probable tint the n..i>o„ii/r 
whole gov eminent of the Anglican Chnreh would shortly pass into i'*ui«i>ne 
the hands of her deadliest enemies 'Ihrce important sees Jnd lately be 
come V acant that of York, that of Cliestet, and that of 0> ford 1 he JJt-vlioi) 
rie of Ovfoitl was given to Samuel Paikcr, a parasite, whose religion, if he 
had an) religion, v as tint of Rome, and who called himself a Piotcslant, 
only because he v-s encumbered with a wife “ I wished/’ the King •'aid 
to Adda, *’to appoint an avoved Catholic but the tunc is not tome 
Parker is w ell inclined to us he is one of us in feeling t and by degrees he 
v< ill bnng round Ins clergy "i. Hie Bishopric of Chester, vacant by the 
death of John Pearson, a great name both in philology and in divinity, v "s 
bestowed on 1 homas Cartwright, a still viler Sjcophant than Parker The 
Archbisliopric of \ ork remained several vtars vacant As no good reason 
could he found for Icavang so important a place unfilled, men suspected that 
Uic nomination was delayed only till the King could venture to place the 
mitre on the head of an avowed Papist It is indeed highly probable that 
the Chitrdi of England was saved from tins outrage solely by the good stn^o 
and good feeling of the Pope Witliout a speaal dispensation from Rome 
no IcsUit could be .a Bishop , and Innocent could not be induced to grant 
sucli a dispensation to Petre 

James did not even make any secret of Ins intention to exert vigorously 
and systematically for the dCilrucUoii of the Lslablished Church j 
all the pov er* vhich he pos'-es'cd as her head IK plainly said 
/hat, liy a wase dispensation of Prov idence, the Act of Simremacy tJ “w « 
w ould he the means of healing the fatal breach vv hieh it had caused 
Henry and !• lizabeih had iisuriicd a dominion which nglilfully be V.iinst 
longed to the Holy Sec Tliat dominion had, m the course of sue- 
cession, de'-cended to an orthodox pnnee, and would lie held by him m lru‘=t 
for the Holy See He was authorised by law to repress spiritual abuses , 
and the first spiritual abuse winch lie would repress should be the liberty 
which the Anglican clergy assumed of defending their ov n religion, and of 
attacking tlic doctnnes of Rome § 

But he iv as met by a great difficuKy llie ccclesia*‘tical supremacy which 
had devolved on him was by no means the same great and terrible )ii- 
prerogative ,vhich Elirtibelh, James the Rirst, and Cliarlcstlic First ; 
had possessed The enactment which annexed to the ciovvn an almost 

'* GulrVn ColIccUnca Cunoss IVbod’s AthenK Oxoniensc *' , Bialogtic between a 
Churchman and a jDi-sentcr, >680 1 

t Adda, J« 1 , aG86 t Ibid, ^^- 5 “ 168G 

I “ Cc pnnee mS dit que Died aaoit t>crmis que toutes lis loix qui ont dte faitce pour 
Ctabhr la rdligion I’rotestantc, ctdclriiirc la rGigion Calbobtjuc, <cntnt prCscntemcnt de 
Tond' meat h cc qii*il veut fairc pour retabltascmeiU de la vraie rehaion, ct Ic mcUcnt cn 
droit d cxcTcrr un^pouvoir encore piti, grand que celui qu'ont Ics rois Cathobquea ur Ics 
afTaircr ecclcsiastiquc' dans les -lutreaTnas — I,ariIIon, July Jr, 16I6 To Adda Ills 
Majeviy Said, afew da^s later, ‘'Chclautoritli coiiccssalc did parlauiento 'opii I'JCcclcsi- 
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boundless visitatoi nl nudionty over the Church, though it Ind ne\ er been for 
mally repealed, had really lost a great part of its force The substanti\ cdaw 
remained , but it remained unaccompanied by any formidable sanction or 
bj any efficient system of procedure, and was therefore little more thah a 
dead letter 

1 he statute, which restored to Elizabeth the spmtual dominion assumed 
by her father and resigned by her sister, contained a clause authonsing the 
sovereign to constitute a tnbunal wind might investigate, reform, and punish 
all ecclesiastical delinquencies Under the authonty gisen by this clause 
the Court of High Commission was created That court was, during mam 

years, tlie terror of Nonconformists, and under the harsh administration of 
Laud, became an object of fear and hatred even to” those who most lo\ed 
the Established Church When the Long Pailiament met, the High Com- 
mission was generally legaided as the most grievous of the manj grievances^ 
under which the nation laboured An Act was therefore somewhat hastily 
passed, which not only took away from the Crown the power of appointing 
visitors ^to superintend the Churcli, but abolished all ecclesiastical courts 
w itliout 'distinction 

After the Restoration, the Cavaliers who filled the House of Commons, 
zealous as thej were for the pierogative, still lemembered with bitterness 
the tyranny of the High Commission, and w ere by no means disposed "to 
leMvean institution so odious Ihey at the same time thought, and with 
leason, that the statute which had swept awaj all the courtr Christian of 
the realm, without providing any substitute, was open to grave obiection 
They accordingl} repealed that statute, with the e\ception of the part which 
lelated to the High Commission 1 hus, the Arcliidiaconal Courts, the 
Consistory Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Peculiars, and the 
Court of Delegates were revived but the enactment bj which Elizabeth 
and her successors had been empowered to appoint Commissioners with 
visitatorial authoritj over the Chinch was not only not revived, but was de- 
clared, with the utmost strength of language, to be completely abrogated 
It is therefore as clear as anv point of constitutional law can be that James 
the Second was not competent to appoint a commission vvitli power to visit 
and govern the Church of England * But, if this were so, it was to little 
purpose that the Act of Siipremacj, in high sounding words, empowered 
iiim to amend what was amiss in that Chinch Nothing but a maclnnen ^ ’ 
as stringent as that which the Long Parliament had destroyed could 'force 
the Anglican clergy to become his agents for the destruction of theAnghl 
can doctrine and discipline He therefoic, ns early as the month of Apnl 
i6S6, determined to revive the Court of High Commission This'design 
was not immediately executed It encountered the opposition of every 
minister who wHs not devoted to France and to the Jesuits It was re- 
garded by lawyers as an outrageous violation of the law, and by Chuichmen 
as a direct attack upon the Church Perhaps the contest might have lasted 
longer, but for an event which wounded the pnde and inflamed the nge 
of the King He had, as supreme ordinatj, put forth directions charging 
the clergy of the establishment to abstain from touching in.lheir discourses 
on controverted points of doctrine Thus vvhile sermons in defence of the 
Roman Catholic religion were preached on eveiy Sunday and holidaj within 
the precincts of the Rojal palaces, the Church of the state, the Church of 
the great majority of the nation, was forbidden to explain and vindicate her 

asUco senz-v alcun Iimite con fine contrano fosse hdesso per servire at vamaggio de me 
dksimi Cattolici. . ffljH i. 

A tig g -V 

* ITie whole qiiesuon is lucidly andunanswerah'yarcuedinahttle contemporarv ttnet, 
entitled *‘1 he King^s Power in. Matters 1 cclesiasticai fairlj stated” See also a con- 
cise out forcible argument bj Archbishop foiicroft Doj Ijr’s Life of Sarcroft, i gz 
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own pnnciples Tlie spirit of the vliole clencil order rose agiinst this m- 
]usticc ^\Illl'^m Sherlock, a dt\m«. of disiinguislled abilities, who had 
■written with sharpness against Whigs and Dissenters, and had been rc- 
asardedby the goaemraentwith the Mastership of the Temple and with a 
pcasion, was ont of the first who incurred the royal di^lcasiire His 
pension was stopped , and he was seacrcly reprimanded * John Sharp, 
Dean of laorwich and Rector of St Giles’s in the I'lelds, soon gave still 
greater offence He was a man of learning and fervent piety, a preacher of 
great fame, and an evemplan parish priest In politics he w as, like most 
of his brethren, a T oia, and had just been appointed one of the royal chap- 
lains He retell ed an anonvmoiis letter which piiri>orted to come from one 
of Ins parishioners, who had been staggered by the arguments of Roman 
Catholic theologians, and who was anaioiis to be satisfied that the Chuich 
of England w'as a branch of the true Church of Chnst No diiine, not 
utterly lost to all sense of religious 3 ut} and of professional honour, could 
refuse to answer such a call On the following Sunday Sharp delivered an 
animated discourse against the high pretensions of the sec of Rome Some 
of his expressions were exaggerated, distorted, and earned bj talebearers to 
Whitehall It was falsely said that he had spoken with contumely of the 
theological disquisitions w hieli had been found in the strong box of the late 
King, and which the present IGng had published Compton, the Bishop of 
London, rcccncd orders from Sunderland to suspend “sharp till the rojal 

y leasiire should be further known The Bishop was in great peqilexity 
Iis recent conduct in die House of Lords had giicn deep offence to the 
Court Alrejidj his name had been stiuek out ot the list of Privy Coun- 
cillors Alrcadj he had been dismissed from his office in the royal chapel 
He was unwilling to gi\e fresh proiocation but the act which he was 
directed to perform was a judicial act. He felt that it was unjust, and he 
was assured by the best advisers that it was also illegal, to inflictpumsh- 
'ment without giving any oppoi tiinitv for defeiiec He accordingh, m the 
humblest terms, represented his difficulties to the King, and prnalelyie- 
quested Shaqi not to appear in the pulpit for ihc present Reasonable as 
were Compton’s scniplo, obscqtiioiis as were his apologies^ James was 
grcatlj incensed AN hat insolence to plead either natural justice or positive 
"law in opposition to an express command of the Soicrcign ' Sharp was 
forgotten The Bishop became a mark for the whole vengeance Hctnrites 
of the goicmnient.+ The King felt more painfiillj than ever the ’"s" 
want of that tremendous engine which had once coerced rcfrac- Hiti”csm 
lorj ecclesiastics He probably knew that, for a few angrj words 
uttered against his father's gov ernment, Bishop Williams had been suspended 
by the High Commission from all ecclesiastical dignities and functions 1 he 
design of reviving that formidable tribunal was pushed on more eagerly than 
ever In July, London was alarmed bj the news that tlie King had, in 
direct defiance of two Acts of Parliament drawai in the strongest terms, en. 
trusted the whole government of the Church to seven Commissioners J Ihe 
words in which the jurisdiction of these officers was desenbed were loose, 
and might be stretched to almost any extent All colleges and grammar 
schools, even those which had been founded by the liberality of private 
benefactors, were placed under the authority of the new board. All who 
depended for bread on situations in the Cliuich or in academical insluiilions, 


• Letter from Jimts to Clarendon, Teb zB, i68, 

t ihc best account of these lran^actlansISlnthc Life of Sharp, bj his son Van Cittcrs 

t Banllon, ^pi-i686 Van Citters, Jul> }3 Pnvy Council Book, July 17 TlhsCor' 
tespondcnce, July J7 Evclyn'i, Diary, July n LUtirell’vDiary, Aligiitt 5, 6 ^ 
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fioin the Pnmite down to the youngest curate, from the Vice Chartcdlors of 
O'dTord ' and Cambridge doivn to die humblest pedagogue -uho taught Cor-' 
denus, uere subjected to this despotic tribunal If any one of those many 
thousands was suspected of doing or "saying anything distasteful to the 
government, tlie Commissioners might cite him before them In their 
mode of dealing witli him tliey were fettered by no rule They were them- 
selves at once prosecutors and judges. The accused party was to be fur- 
nished uith no copy of the chaige He was to be eaammed and crossex- 
ommed. If Ins answers did not give satisfaction, he was liable to be 
suspended from his office, to be ejected from it, to be,pronounced incapable 
of holding any preferment m future If he were contumacious," he might 
be excommunicated, or, in other words, be deprived of all civil rights and 
impiisoned for life He might also, at the discretion of the court, be loaded 
with all the costs of the proceeding by which he had been reduced to 
beggary Ho appeal was given Ifie Commissioners were directed to 
execute tlicir office notwithstanding any law which might be, or might seem 
to be, inconsistent with these regulations Xastl^lest any person should 
Joubt that it was intended to revive that terrible court from which thclxiiig 
Parliament had freed tlie nation, the new Visitors were directed to use a 
seal bearing exactly the same device and the same superscription with the 
seal of the old High Commission ■*“ * 

riic chief Commissioner was the Chancellor His presence and assent' 
were declared neccssaiy to every proceeding All men knew how uhjiistly, 
insolently, and barbarously he had acted m courts where he had been, to a 
certain extent, restrained by the known laws of England It was, fliere- 
fore, hot difficult to foresee how he would conduct himself in a situation m - 
which he was at entire liberty to make forms of procedure and rules of 
evidence for himself 

•• Of the other six Commissioners, three were prelates and tlirce laymen ^ 
The name of Aidibishop Sancroft stood first But he was fully convinced 
that the court was illegal, that all its judgments would be null, and that by 
sitting in it he should incur a senous responsibility He therefore deter- - 
mined not to comply witli the loyal mandate He did not, however; act 
on this occasion with that courage and smeenty whidi he showed when 
dmen to extremity tv 'o years later He begged to be excused on the plea ' 
of business and ill-health The other members of the board, he added, w ere 
men of too much ability to need his assistance These disingenuous apolo 
gies ill became the Pnmate of all England at such a cnsis , nor did they 
avert the royal displeasure Sancroft’s name was not indeed struck out of 
the list of Pnvy Counallors but, to the bitter mortification of the friends 
of the Chinch, he was no longer summoned on Council days “If,” said 
the King, “he as too sick or too busy to go to tlie Commission, it is a kind- 
ness to relieve him from attendance at Council ’ + 

The government found no similar difltcully with Nathaniel Crewe, Bishop 
of the great and opulent see of Durham, a man nobly bom, and raised so 
high in his profession that he could scaicely wish to rise higher, but mean, 

V am, and cow ardly He had been made Dean of the Chanel 'Roysd when 
the Bishop of London was banished from the palace Thehononi of being 
an Ecclesiastical Commissioner turned Crewe’s head " It was to no purpose 
that some of his friends represented to him the nsk vvhich lie ran by sitting 
in an illegal tiibunal He was not ashamed to answer that he could not 

^ The device was a rose and crow n Before the device was the initial letter of the 
Sovereign s name after it the letter Tt Round the seal vvas this inscription, “SigiUum 
comnussononlm regra majcstaRs'ad causas ccclcsiasticas ” 

T Append to Clarendon's Diary "Van Citters, Oct J*, i6S6 Banllon, Oct It, 
Dojij’s Life of Sancroft , 
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h\c oilt of the lojal smile, and e\ullingly evpresscd Ins hope that h s name 
y, ould appear m history, a hope which has not been altogether disappointed * 
Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, was tlie tliird clencal Commi^ioner 
He was a man to whose talents posterity has scarcely done justice' Un- 
happily for his fame, it has been usual to print his verses in collections of 
the British poets , and those who judge of him by his verses must consider 
him as a servile imitator, who, avithout one spark of Cowdey’s admirable 
genius, mimicked whatever w’as least commendable in Cowley’s manner 
_but those who arc acquainted with Sprat’s prose w'ntings avilt folan a \ery 
different csbmale of Ins powers , He was indeed a great master of our lan-^ 
guage, and possessed at once the eloquence of the preacher, of the contro-" 
versiahst, and of the histonan His moral character might have passed 
.with little censure had he belonged to a less sacred profession , for the worst 
that can be said of him is that he ivas indolent, lu\unous, and worldly but 
such-faihngs3 ihougli, not commonly regarded as very heinous in men of 
soailar callings, are scandalous in a prelate The Archbrshopne of Yoik 
was vacant bprat hoped to obtain it, and therefore accepted a seat at the 
ecclesiastical board but he was too goodnatured a man to behave harshly , 
and he was too sensible a man not to know that he might at some future 
time be called to a serious account by a Parliament He theiefore, though 
he consented to act, tried to do as little mischief, and to make as few ene- 
mies as possible. + 

The tJiiee remaining Commissioners were the Lord Treasurer, the Loid 
Bicsidcnt, and the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench Rochester, disap 
pidVing and murmuiing, consented to sen e Much as he had to endure at 
the Court, he could not bear to quit it Much as he loied the Church, he 
could not bring himself to sacnficefor her sake his white staff, his patronage. 
Ins salary of eight thousand pounds a year, and the far lai^cr indirect emolu- 
ments of his office lie excused his conduct to otheis, and perhaps tohint- 
sclf, by pleading that, as a Commissionei, he might be able to prevent much 
e\il, and that, if he refused to act, some person less attached to the Pro- 
testant religion would be found to fill tlie xacaiit place Sundeiland wasUie 
lepraseiitativc of the Jesuitical cabal Hei bert’s recent decision oir theqiics- 
tion of the dispensing power seemed to piove that he w ould not flinch fiom 
any service whirh the King might reqiure 

As soon as the Commission had been opened, the Bishop of 
London w as c**ed Ixifore the new tiibunal He appeared “ 1 de iinsttlio 
' mand of yon,” said Jefiicys, “ a direct and positii e answ er TVhy 
did iM)t you Suspend Dr Sharp?” 

The Bi&hop''rcquested a copy of the Commission, in order that he might 
know by what authority he was thus interrogated “ If jou mean," said 
jefireys, “to dispute our authonty, I shall take another course with you 
As to the Commission, I do not doubt that you have seemL Aball events 
you may sec it in any coffeehouse for a penny ” The insolence of the Chan* 
cellor’s reply appears to have shocked the othei,Commissioners , andlie was 
- forced to make some aw kw ard apologies He then i ctumed to the point from 
'W'hich ho had staited “This,” he-said, “is not a court ui winch written 
' charges are exhibited Our proceedings a're summary, and by w ord of mouth 
1 The question IS a plain one, "Why did you not obey the King?” With some 
difficulty -Compton obtained a bncC delay, and the assistance of counsel 
When the case had been heard, -it w'as evident to all men that tlie Bishop 
had done only avhat he w'as bound to do The Treasurer, the Chief Justice, 
and Sprat were for acquittal T he Kingls, wrath was moved It seemed that 
his Ecclesiastical Commission would fail him as Ins T dry Parhament had 
failed him He offeicd Rochester a simple choice, to pronounce the Bishop 

* Burnet, 1 676 ^ t Bnmet 1 675, 11 629 Sprat’s Letters to Dorset 
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guilty, or to quit tne Treasury Rochester was base enough to yield 
Compton was suspended from all spintual functions, and the charge of 
his great diocese was committed to his judges, Sprat and Crewe He con 
tinned^ however, to reside m his palace and to receiie his revenues , for it 
Mas known that, had any attempt been made to deprive him of his tempo- 
.ralUies, he would have put himself under the protection of the commonlaii , 
and Herbert himself declared that at commonlaii judgment must be given 
against the crown This consideration induced the King to pause Only 
a few 11 eeks had elapsed since he had packed the courts of Westminster 
Hall m order to obtain a decision in faiour of his dispensing poiicr' He 
now found that, unless he packed them again, he should not be able to ob- 
tain a decision in favour of the proceedings of his Kcclesiastical Commission 
He determined, therefore, to postpone for a short time the confiscation of 
the freehold propertj of refractory clergymen 
The temper of the nation iios indeed sncli os might ivell make him hcsi- 
Discontent During some months discontent had been steadily and 

Mcited iiy rapidly increasing Hie celebintion of the Roman Catholic u or- 
dlspSy o? ship had long been prohibited by Act of Parliament During 
rnuioSe several geneiations- no Roman Cathohe clergyman had d-ued to 
htesami cshibit himsclf in any public place with the badges of lus'office 
lestmcnts. the regular clergy, and against the restless and subtle 

Jesuits by name, had been enacted a succession of rigorous statutes Eiery 
Jesuit who set foot in this country was liable to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered A reward was offered for Ins detection tie 'vos not allowed 
to take advantage of the general rule, that men are not boiftid to accuse 
themselves ' Wlioei er w as suspected of being a Jesuit might be interrogated, ' 
and, if he refused to answer, might be sent to prison for life + These laws, 
though they had not, except when theie was supposed to be some peculiar 
danger, been strictly evcaited, and though they had ne\erpre\cntcd Jesuits 
from resorting to England, had made disguise necessary But all disguise 
was now thrown off Injudicious members of the King’s Church, en 
couraged by him, took a pnde in defying statutes which w ere still of un 
doubted validitj, and feelings which had a stronger hold of the national 
mind than at any former period Roman Catholic chapels rose all over the 
country Cowls, girdles of ropes, and strings of beads constantly appealed 
111 the streets, and astonished a population, tlie oldest of whom had ncicr 
seen a conv entual garb except on the stage A convent rose at Clerkenw cll 
on the site of the ancient cloister of Saint John The rraiiciscans occupied 
a mansion in Lincoln’s Inn Fields Ihe Carmelitesrwere quartered in the 
City A society of Benedictine monks was lodged m Saint James’s Palace 
In the Savoy a spacious house, including a church and a school, was built 
foi the Jesuits t The skill and care with which those fathers had, during 
several generations, conducted the education of youth, had drawn forth 
reluctant praises from the wisest Protestants Bacon had pronounced the. 
mode of instruction followed in the Jesuit colleges to be the best yet known 
111 the world, and had warmlv expressed his regret that so admirable a 
system of intellectual and Aioral discipline should be employed on the side 
of error § It was not improbable that the new academy m the Savoy 
might, under royal patronage, piove a formidable rival to tlie great founda 
tions of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester Indeed, soon after the school 
was opened, the classes consisted of four hundred boy^, about one half of 
whom were Protestants The Protestant pupils were notrequired to attend 
mass but there could be no doubt that -the influence of able preceptors, 

•.Burnell 677 Barillon, Sept A j686 The public proceedings arc in the Colley 
lion of Stale Trials t 57 Xhz c. a , a Jac. i c 34 Jac i c 5 

t Life of James the Second, 11 79, 80, Ong Mem. { TDc Augmenus, 1 vi 4, 
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devoted to the Roman Catholic Church, and versed in all the arts which 
wm the confidence and afTection of youth, nould make many converts 
These things produced great excitement among the populace, which is 
ahvayfe moic moved by what impresses the senses than by what Riots 
addressed to the reason Thousands of rude and ignorant men, 
to M horn the dispensing pou er and the Ecclesiastical Commission were n prds 
wthout a meaning, saw n ith dismay and indignation a Jesuit college rising 
on the banks of the Thames, fnars nr hoods and gornis walking m the Strand, 
and crowds of devotees pressihg m at the doofs of temples where liomage 
IV as paid to graven images Riots broke out m scveinl parts of the country 
At Coventry and Worcester the Roman Catholic worship 'vas violently in- 
terrupted * At Bristol the rabble, countenanced, it was said, by the ma- 
gistrates, exhibited a profane and indecent pageant, m which tlie Vii^ii 
Mary was represented by a buffoon, and in which a mock host was canted 
in procession Soldien, were called out to disperse the mob The mob, 
then and ever since one of the fiercest in the kingdom, resisted Blows 
were cxclnnged, and serious huits inflicted + The agitation was great m 
the capital, and greater in the City, properly so called, than at Westmin- 
ster For the people of Westminster had been accustomed to see among 
them the private chapels of Roman Catholic ambassadois but the City 
had not, withiir living memory, been polluted by any idolatrous exhibition 
'Nv>w, however, the resident of the Elector Palatine, encouraged hy the 
King, fitted up a chapel in Lime Street The heads of the coiporation, 
though men selected for office on account of their known loryism, protested 
against this proceeding, which, as they said, the ablest gentlemen of the long 
lobe regmded as illegal The Lord Mayoi was oidered to appear before the 
Pnvy Council “ Take heed what jou do,” said the King “ Obey me , 
and do not trouble yourself either about gentlemen of tlie long robe or gentle- 
men of the short robe ” The Chancellor took up the word, and reprimanded 
the unfoitunatc magistrate with the genuine eloquence of the Old Bailey bar 
1 he chapel was opened All the neighbourhood was soon m commotion 
treat crow'ds assembled in Cheapside to attack the new mass house 1 he 
priests weie insulted Acrucifiwvxs taken out of the building and setupoii the 
pansh pump The Lord Mayor came to quell the tumult, but was received 
with cnes of “ No wooden gods " The trainbands were ordered to disperse 
the crowd but the trainbands shared in the populai feeling , and fiiurnitirs 
were lieard from the ranks , “ We cannot in conscience fight for Popery 
1 he Elector Palatine was, like James, a sincere and zealous Catholic, and 
was, like James, the lader of a Protestant people , but the two pnnees re- 
sembled each other little m temper and understanding 1 he Elector liad 
promised to respect the nghts of the Cluiich which he found established'in 
his dominions He had strictly kept his word, andliad not suffered himself 
to be provoked to any violence by the indiscretion of preachers who, in^thcir 
antipathy to his faith, occasionally foigot the respect which' they owed to his 
person § He learned, with concern," Uiat great offence had been given to the 
people of London by the injudicious act of his representative, and, much to 
Ins honour, declared that he would forego the pnvilege to vv'hich, as a 
sovereign prince, he was entitled, rather tlian endangei the peace of a gieat 
city “ I, too,” he wrote to James, “ have Protestant subjects , and I know 
with how much caution and delicacy it is necessary that a Catholic prince so 
situated should act ” James, instead of expressing gratitude for this humane 

* Van Cillers, Ma> IJ, i686 ^ t Van Cillers, May IS, l686 Adda, Mav 
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itid considerate conduct, turned tlic letici into ridicule bcfoic llic foicign < 
ministers ’’ It was determined that the Elector diould have a chapicl in the . 
city whether he Mould or not, and that, if the trainbands refused to do their 
duty, their place should be supplied by the Guards * 

Ihe effect of these disturbances on trade was senous The Dutch minis- 
ter informed the Stales General that the business of the E\cliange was at a 
stand Tltfe Commissioners of the Customs reported to the King that dur- 
ing the month which follow ed the opening of the 1 ime Street Chapel, the 
receipt in (lie poit of the ‘Thames had fallen off "by some thousands of 
^viiinds'f Sc\ei-al Aldermen, who, though zealous royalists appointed under 
the new charter, were deeply interested in Uic commercial prosperity of 
their city, and los cd neither Popery nor martial law, tendciedthoiriesigna- 
A-camp King was icsolvcd not to yield He formed a camp ' 

rotiii«t-it on Hounslow Heath, and collected there, w ithin a circumference 
Houiciion qj. miles and a half, fourteen battalions of foot and 

Ihirly-two squadrons of horse, amounting to thirteen thousand 'fightmg 
men Twenty si-c pieces of artillety , and many wains laden w itli arms and 
ammunition, wcie dragged from the Tow'er through the City to Hounslow J 
Ihe Londoners saw tins gieat foice assembled m tbcir neighboinbood with 
a tciror winch familmity soon diminished A visit to Hounslow became 
-their favourite amusement on holidays The camp picscirted the apptai 
aijce of a vast fair Mingled with the musheteers and diagoons, amullitiide- 
of fine gentlemen and ladies fi om Soho Square, sharpers and painted w omen 
from Whitefiiars, m\ahds in sedans, monks in hoods and gowils, lacqueys 
m iich liveries, pedlars, orange girls, mischievous appientiees, and' gaping 
clpwns, was cohstontlv passing and lepassing tlflongh the long lanes of 
tents Eiom some pas ihons were heard the noises of dninkcnTCvelry, from ‘ 
others the curses of gamblers In tiuth the place was merelyli gay suburb 

of the capital Ihe King, as was amply pi oved two years later, had greatly 
' miscalculated He had forgotten tint sicmity operates in mote ways than 
one ' He had hoped that his army would o\ crawe London but the result 
of his policy w os tint the feelings and opiiiiuns of London took complete 
possession' of his army § 

Scarcely indeed had the encampment been formed wlicn thcie were 
rumours of qinirels between the Protestant and Popish soldiers || A little- 
liact, entitled A humble and hearty Address to all English Protestants in 
the Army, had been actis ely circulated thiough the ranks The writer \ ehe 
mcntly exhorted the tioops to use their arms m defence, not of the mass 
book, but of the Bible, of the Great Choi ter, and of the Petition of Right 
He was a man alieady under the flown of powci His Uiaracter'was re- 
markable, and his liistoiy not unmstructivc 
I Iis name w as Samuel Johnson He w as \ pnest of the Church of Eng 
s-imuci land, and had been chaplain to Lord Russell Johnson w-as one 
Johnson of tiiosc peisons who aie mortally hated bj their opponents, and 
less loved than respected by their allies llis moials were pure, liis reli 
gtoiLs feelings ardent, h‘is learning and abilities not contemptible, his judg 
mentweak, hlstempei acrimonious, tulbnlent, and unconquerably sfubboni 
Ills profession made him peculiarly odious to the ecalous supporters of 

- tVaaCutcrs,-|S-f -t6£l5 
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I liked the place beyond expressing, ~ “ 

- 1 ne er a camp no ftiie 

^ ot a mild in ti plain dre*ixinp 
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monirt-h} , for i rcjnjlibcm in Uol> order; a\ i>. si «s'nniTL ^nd nlmoit nn \in- 
nilural lieinsj DunnstUu htc tci£^ Johnson Imd pubhsbcrt ft bool cnlUlecl 
1 nil in the Apo'slntc 1 he object of thi-* n orb ims to '■hov tint the Chnslims 
of the fourth century dwl not hold tlicdoctnnc of nonrcsislnncc It \n«. cisj 
to prcttiuce pis'-nijcs frotn Chrysostom nnd Jerome si nttemn n t-pinlvurj 
dificanl from lint of the AnijliLandiimcs v ho picichcd ng-'inst thclsvdu- ' 
*ion Bill Johnson, hoiiescr, went further Ht nltcmpted to reuse the 
tnhotrs imputation winch had, for \crj' obuons rc-vsons, l«en thrownhy Li 
Kanhis on IhcChnslnn soldiers of Julian, ami insimiiledljmt the dart which 
slew the impcml renegade came, not from the enemy , hut from some Kum- 
I'old or rcVRiison m the Roman, ranks A hot contioi ersv follow cd W lug 
and Tor) "disputants wrangled fiercely about an obsciue ]nssage, ni whicli 
Orcgori of Isaaanrus praises a pious Bishop who was going to bastinailo 
somebodj The Whigs maintained that the holy man was going to bas'i- 
1 ido the T mperor , the I ones tliaf, at the w orst, he w as only going to 
bastinado a captain of the giiaid Johnson wrote a lepU to his assailants, 
m which hedrt-w an elaborate parallel bcti.cen Tuhan and James, then Duke 
of \ or! Julian had, during inaiii years, pretended to abhoi idolatry, 
w hilc in heart an idolater Juinnhad, to sene a turn, occasionally affected 
respect for the rights of conscieitec. fulinii had punished cities which vere 
realous for the Inic religion, be taking away tlitir municipal pneilcges 
Julian had, by his flalteicrs, been called the Just James was proiokcd be- 
yond endurance Johieson was prosecuted for a libel, coinicted, and con 
demned to a fine which he had no means of pa\ mg Ilcwas iheitforekepl 
m gaol , and rt seemed likely that his conriiicmcnt would end only w ilh hts 
life * _ 

Oecr the room which he occupied in the King’s Bench pnsnn lodged an 
other offender whose characte’r well desencs to be sliulied 'ITiis uu u 
w as llu^h Sped 0 , a y oung man of good family , but of a singularly 
Irt'^c and depraved nature Ills love of mischief nml of dark and crooked 
w av s amounted almost to madness I o cause eonfusioiv w itlioiil lieing found 

out was his bit«mes.s and Ins pastime , ami he had a rare skill m using honest 
ciuhusiasts ns the inslruiuenls of his coldblooded tiiahee lit had atlcniptcd, 
by means of one ofliis puppets, to lastcn on Charles and J inus the ennieof 
niurdentig kssev iii the Tower On this occasion the agency of Speke had 
liecn traced , and, though he succeeded m tluow mg the greater part of the 
blame on Ins dujic, lie had not escaped with impunity Ife was now a pii 
soncr , but his fortune enabled him to live with comfort , and he was umlei 
so little restraint that he was ab’e to keep up regular coroiminication w itli 
one of his confederates w ho managed a secret press 

Johnson was the very man for Spekes jnirposcs, zealous, nnd intrepid, a 
scbolai .and apr-’ctiscd controversialist, yet ns simple ns a child A close inti- 
macy sprang upbetween the two fellow prisoners Johnson w rote a succession 
of bitter .awl v ehement treatises wbicb Speke cons cy cd to tlic printer ^Yhcll 
tnc camp was formed at Hounslow, Speke urged Johuson to compose an 
address which might excite the troops to mutiny The paper w as inslantJv 
drawn up Many thousands of copies were struck off and brought to Speke’s 
room, whence they were dislnbutcd over the whole country, and especially 
^ong the soldiers A rodder government than that vvhicli then lulcd Eng- 
mnd would have been moved to high resentment by such a provocation 
Strict search vm made. A subordinate agent who had been employed to 
circulate the address-saved himself by giving up Johnson , and Johnson was 
not the man to save himself by giving up Speke An mrorniaiion rmeted 
wies filed, and a conviction 'Obtained without dilliciilty Julian ‘Ti 
Johnson, tis he wais iiopiilarly c.allcd, w.as sentenced to stand thrice JohiSon 

1,1" ’’'f of Jolmson prtrivi,d to the folio edition of his life, lus Jlilian, vnd 
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in the pijloiy, and to be whipped from New gate to Tyburn *1^*® Judge* 
I'roncis Withms, told the criminal to be thankful for the great lehitj of the" 
Attorney General, nho might ha\e treated the case as one of high treason 
‘"‘I one him no thanks,” ansnered Johnson, daiintlessly " Am 1, nhose 
only crime is that I have defended the Church and the la\vs, to be grateful 
for being scoiiiged like a dog, while Popish scribblers are suffered daily to 
insult the Chinch and to violate the laws w ith impunit) ? ” T^e energy nath 
which he spoke was such that both the Judges and crown lawyers thought 
It necessaiy to \ indicate themselves, and to protest that thej knew of no 
Popish publications such as those to which the prisoner alluded He in- 
stantly drew fiomhispocket some Roman Catholic books and trmketswhich 
were then freely exposed for sale under thetoyal patronage, read aloud the 
titles of the books, and threw a rosary across the table to the King’s counsel 
“ And now," he cned, with a loud soice, “ I lay this information before 
God, before this court, and before the English people We shall soon sec 
whetlierMr Attorney will do his duty ” ^ - 

It was resohed that, before the punishment w as inflicted, Johnson should 
be degraded from the priesthood The prelates who had lieen charged by 
the Xcclesiastical Commission w ith the care of the diocese of London cited 
him before them in the chapter house of St Paul’s Cathedral The man- 
nei in which he went through the ceremony made a deep impression on 
many minds When he w as stripped of his sacred robe he exclaimed, “You 
are taking awa) my gown because I hate tried to keep 3 our gowns on yom 
backs ” The only pait of the formalities which suemed to distress him was 
the plucking of the Bible out of Ins hand He made a faint straggle to re 
tain the sacred book, kissed it, and burst into tears “ You cannot,” he 
said, “ deprive me of the hopes which I owe to it ” Some attempts were 
made to obtain a iemission of tlie flogging A Roman Catholic pnest 
offered to intercede in considention of a bribe of two hundred pounds The 
money w as raised , and the pnest did his best, but in vain “ Mr Johnson, ' 
said the King, “ has the spint of a martyr , and it is fit that he should be 
one." William the Third said, a few years later, of one of the most aun- 
monious and intrepid Jacobites, “ He has set his heart on being a martyr , 
and I have set' mine on disappointing him ” These two speeches would 
alone sufiice to explain the widely different fates of the two princes 

The day appointed for the flogging came A whip of nine lashes was 
used Three hundred and seventeen stripes were inflicted , but the.sufferer 
never winced He afterwards said that the pain was cruel, but that, as he 
v\as dragged at" the tail of the cart, he remembered how patiently the cross 
had been borne up Mount Calvaiy, and was so much supported by the 
thought, that, but for ihe fear of incurring the suspicion of vainglory, he 
viould have sung apsalm with as firm and dieerful a voice as if he had been 
worshipping Gcid m the congregation It is impossible not to wish that so 
much heroism liad been less alloyed by intemperance and intolerance * - 
Among the clergy of the Chinch of England Johnson found no sympathy 
real of tiic He had attempted to justify rebellion he had even hinted appro- 
Anghcan bation of rcgicide-, and they still, m spite of mudi provocation, 
clung to the doctrine of nonresistance But tliey saw walh alarm 
Poperj concern the progress of w^iat they considered as a noxious 

supcr-,tition, and, while they abjured all thought of defending their rehgion" 
by the sword, betook themselves -manfully to weapons^ of a. different kind 
T o preach against the errors of Popery w as now regarded by them as a point 

* 'Life of Johnson, prefi’ced to his worI,s Secret History of the Happj Kevolution, by 
Hugh Speke State rrials , Van Cittcrs,^^^ 1686 Vaa Citters gives the best ac 
count of the tnal I ha\e seen n broadside which confirms Ins narnitive 
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of duty anil a point of linnotir, 'I he London clcrg>, who were then in 
nbilUies and influence <kcidtdl> at the head of tlim profession, set an tv- 
ample winch was hmd} followed b} their ruder brethren all o>cr the 
countt) Ilad oiilj a few bold men taken this freedom, thej w ould probably 
have been at once cited before the Lcclesiastical Commission, but it was 
liardl) possible to punish an offence which was committed e\ery Sunday by 
lliousands of divines, from llcrwick to Penzance The presses of the capi- 
tal, of Oxford, and of Cambridge, never rested 1 he Act which subjccleKl 
literatiirc to a ccnsorshiii did not senouslj impede the exertions of Protes 
lant conlrovcrsialisis , tor that Act contained a proviso in favour of the two 
Universities, and authorised the publication of theological works licensed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury It was therefore out of the power of 
the government to silence the defenaers of the established loligion '1 hey 
were a numerous, an intrepid, and a well appointetl band of combatants 
Among them were eloquent declaimcrs, cxpeil dialcctieians, scliolaihdecjily 
read m the w nlings of the fatliei-s and in all pai Is of ecelesinslical history 
Some of them, at a later period, turned against one another the formidable 
arms which they had wielded against the coniiiioii enemy, and bv then 
fierce contentions and insolent trnimplis brought reproach on ihc Church 
which they had saved But at present ihev formed an united phalanx In 
the van appeared a rank of steady md skilful vclcmis. Idiot son. Stilling- 
fleet, Sherlock, Pridcaux, \\ Inlby, Patnek, Fenison, \\nke 1 he rear was 
brought up by the most distinguished bachelors of arts who were stud}ing 
for deacon’s orders Conspicuous amuiigst the iceruits whom Caiiihridgc 
sent to the field was a distinguished pupil of the grent Newton, Henry 
\Miarton, who had, a few months before, been <emor wrangler of Ins year , 
and whose early death w as soon after deplored hr men of all parties as an 
irreparable loss to letters * Oxford was not less proud of a youth, whose 
great powers, first essaved m this conflict, afterwards troubled the Chinch 
and the State dunng forty eventful )ears, 1 rancis Attcrbuiy By such men 
as these every question m issue belw ecn the Papists and the Piotcstants was 
debated, sometimes 111 a popular style which noys and women could com 
prebend, sometimes with the utmost subtlety of logic, and sometimes vv itli 
an immense display of learning 1 he pietensioiis of tlie Holy See, the 
authority of tradition, purgatory , tr uisuhstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, 
tile adoration of the host, the denmi of the cup to the laily, confession, pen- 
ance, indulgences, extreme unction, the im ocation of saints, the adoration 
of images, the celibacy of the clergy, the monastic vows, the practice of 
celebrating public worship in a tongue unknown to the multitude, the cor ■■ 
ruptioiis of the Court of Koine, the histoiy of the Refoimalion, the charac- 
ters of the chief Kefonners, were copiously discussed Orcat numbers of 
absurd legends about miracles wrought by saints and relies weie traiislaled 
from the Italian, and published as specimens of the priestcraft by which the 
greater part of Christendom had been fooled Of the tiacts jnil forth on 
these subjects by Anglican divines dunng the short reign of James the 
Second many have probably perished Those which may still be found 111 
our great libranes make up a mass of near tw ciity thousand pages H 
1 he Roman Catholics did not yield the victory without a stiuggle One 
of them, named Henry Hills, had been appointed printer to the tiwIvo 
royal household and chapel, and had been placed by Uie King at man Cn 
the head of a great office in London from winch theological tracts iS ol'er 
came forth bv hundreds, Obadiali Wsdkcr’s press w as not less '“■“si'eu 
active at Oxford But, with the exception of some bad translations of ' 


* See tliejircfacc to Henry Wlnrton’s Posthumous Sermons 
■a ^ „ L'sr'- «s an excellent collection in the 

Vritish Museum Lirch tell us, in his I ifc of Tillotson, that Atchbishop Wake had not 
been able to form even a perfect cata'ogue of all the tracts published id this controversy 
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Bossuet’s admirvble works, these esHblishments put foitU nothing of -the 
smallest value It ms indeed impossible for any intelligent and candid 
" Roman Catholic to deny that the champions of liis Church, were, in eveiy 
talent and acquirement, completely overmatched The ablest of them w ould 
not, on the othei side, ha\c been considered os of the third rate 'Many of 
them, even nhen lliey had something to say, knew not how to say it They 
had been excluded by their religion from Enghsli schools and universities ; 
nor had they ever, till the accession of Jarne^ found England an agreeable, 
or even a safe, residuicc Ihcyhad therefore passed the greater part of 
their lives on the Continent, and had almost ainleamed their mother tongue 
When they preached, their outlandish accent moved the derision of the 
audience 1 hey spelt like washerwomen 1 heir diction iv as disfigured by 
foreign idioms, and, nlien they meant to be eloquent,- they imitated, as 
well as they could, what was considered as fine Mating m those Italian 
academics w here rhetone had then reached the last stage of 'corruption 
TDisputants labouring under these disadvantages would scarcely, even 111111 
truth on their side, have bedn able to make head against men iiJiosejstyle 
is eminently distinguished by simple punty and grace ’* 

1 he' situation of England in the year 1 686 cannot be better 'described 
tlian in tlie words of- the French Ambassador “The discontent,” he- 
wiote, “is gieat and general but the fear of incumng' still worse-evils 
restrains all iiho have anything to lose The King openly expi esses his 
joy at finding himself in a situation to stake hold strokes He likes to be 
complimented on this subject He has talked to me about it, and has , 
assured me that he will not flinch ” + 

Meamihile m other parts of the empire events of grave importance had 
state of taken place The situation ofthe episcopalian Protestants nfScot 
seotiind diflcicd Widely fiom that in nhidi their English brethren 

stood In the south of the island the religion of the stale nos the rehgioir 
of the people, and had a strength altogetlier independent of the strengtK 
derived from the support of the government The sincere conformists were 
far more numerous than the Papists and tlie Protestant Dissenters taken 
together The Established Church of Scotland was the Church of a mino- 
ntj ' The low land population was generally attached to the Presbyterian 
discipline Prelacy was abhorred by the great body of Sbottish Protestants, 

* Cardinal Hon ard <ipol.e strongli to Bumet at Rome on this subject Rurnct, i 
66s ilicre is a curious jiassage to the same effect in a despatch of Banllbn or Bonre 
paiix ,but 1 have mislaiif the reference 

One of the Roman CalhoUa divine, nho engaged m this control ersy, a Jesuit naiticd 
Andre^ Rillton whom Mr Oliver, inhisbiographyof thcOrdenpronounces tohaiehcen 
a man Of distinguished ability, \cty frankly owns his deRciencies "'A. I’ , hat mg been 
eighteen years out of lus on n country, pretends not > et to any perfeetton of the English 
expression or orthography " His spellmc ts indeed deplorable In one of his letters 
wright IS put for wnte, noed for would He challenged Tenison to dispute nith him in 
I^tin, tliat they might be on equal terms In a contemporary satire, entitled the \dvice, 

IS the following couplet — 

Send Pulton to be lashed at Busby s school 
That he In pruit no longer play Iho fool 

Another Roman Catholic named William Clench, wrote a treatise on the Pope’s siipnn 
marj, and dedicated it to the Queen in Italian The following specimen ofliis stylentay 
sufHcc “O dcl'sagro marito fortunata consorted 0 dolce alleviamento d’ affan aiti I 
O grsto nstoro dt pensieri noiosi, nel cm petto latteo, luccnte specchio d’lllihata matronal 
pUdicuia nel cm seno odorato, tome in porto "d amor, si nlira il Giacomo I O hcata 
regia cimpia t O fclice inserto tra I’ invincibil leoni e Ic candide aquiic “ 

Cleo<!fi\ English is ofa piece with his 2u<can I or example, “Fetersignifics an inex 
_piignahle rock, able to evacuate all the plots of ‘.ells divan, and naufragate all the lurid 
designs of empoisoned heretics. ' 

Another Roman Catholic treatise, entitled “The Church of England truly represented,’* 
begins hy informing us that “the ignis fatuus of reformation, which had grown toa comet 
hv many acts of spoil and rapine, nad been -ushered into England, punRcd of tbeiiltb " 
which it had contraeted among the lakes of the Alps ’ t July ip, i6S& 
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uodi as ■"» ttHstnp'ural jin^I is i forogn m‘ tilwlion It v is ro'-irdctl by tht. 

diwiplt^ r>r Kno\ is i ri.bt of the nlwmm"tions of Ihly Ion tbe (tjciI It 
poiptully reminded n people i^rond of the mcniory of SValhcc ma llruce 
tint Scotl'iid, since her ».o\crci^is hid Mies ttded to a fairer inhcntante, 
hidljttn m'’<.p "ndc. t in niitnc o ii> I in. cpi cojnt polity nis ilso cIom Iv 
ircrjo'+K , m till- public inindi i*h all the eiils prodi seJ by incnty fiie 
jean of ciiTHpt '•nd cnitl nnladiwnistntun . XcixrlhUess this polity 
s*ood thnugli on a n'‘rTo\’fl i« u'd amul'.l fvarfol itorms, tottering indeed, 
j'eL iplx d it) the c.mI magistri'e and Icining for sitpjwr*, i hcneicr dint'e. 
IxciinJ '.riotn, oi the pn.icrof England The records of thebtotlidi 
riri'itjeni i»cre ihidv set vith lins denounemg lengcancc on those who 
in inr tbrecton simwl from the prescribed pilci Evan Vctpas'^cd in the 
time of KnOi, and Ineatlu.ig Ins spir.t, it ■tti'> i high crime to hen inns',, 
mil the th'rd oTcneei.ia capilnl * \n Act rcCwUtly pi-s^ed, at the iiestince 
1/ Jimcr, tnidc it dcith to preach m my Piesbitemn conseiiticlcMlmtevcr, 
lud Cl (in to alt- id such •’ eons enticle in the open ii >- 1 1 he liuchinst ’ 

no*, Is in I..iigl'’nd, degndeJ into 1 cinl test , bat no person cotild hold 
•'tiy ofiice, could sit m I'ltbiment, 01 could c\en sole for 1 member of Pir 
I imcnV iMthont subscribing, under the sanctum of in 01th, 1 decliratipii 
It Inch ejiidemnctl ’n the slrongest terras the pniiDolcs, both of the Piinsls 
and of the Coienmtcrs J 

In the PniT Council of Scolhnd there v ere two ^mrties corrcsjnmding to 
the two paniii which were contending igiinst eich other it 
Whitcliall WiUeim Douglis, iJukc of i^nctnsberry, wns Lortl >*•"/ 
'Ireastircr, and had, during some \eirs, been considered is first rainisler 
He 1 xs ncirU connected by aftinits, by similaniy of oiiinions, and by simi 
linty of temper, V lib the Ircasurcrof Cnghiid Eoth were lories both 
were men of hot temper and strong prcjmhcei both were rtady to rapport 
their master in myiltick on the enii hbcrtiu: of his jicople, hut both 
Were sincerely itticl'cd to the I stiblishcd Llmreli Queensberry hid tirly 
notified to the eoitrt that, if any mnovition iffecting thil Cliureli were con- 
templated, to ««ch mnOMlion he could he no pirty Eiil imong Ins col 
league, i.crc 'cseril men not less unpnnciplcd iliiii Siiuderlind In truth 
the Council chimhcrat Luinburi,h hid been, dunng a qinrlcr ofi century, 
1 scminiry of ill public and ill prnaie vices , iiid some of the poliliciins 
V ho-c tlnncler Iml been formwl there Ind 1 pceulnrhirdncssof hcirt ind 
foiehead to wliieli t\ estminstcr, even in tint bid age, could liirdly «how 
inylJiing quite tqail The Clnuccllor, Jimcs Diuininond, Eiil j. , 1, ,„i 
of i’citn. Hid Ills brother, the bceretiiy of State, John I ord Mel- 
foit. Were, bent on rappliiiting Queensberry Jlie Chinecllor hid ilrcady 
an unquestionible title to the royal favour He had brought into ii'-e 1 
little Bled thtfmbscrevv which gave such exquisite torment tint it hid wniiig 
confe*s-nons even out of men on whom his Mijesty’s favountc boot Ind been 
Intd in vain ^ But it was well known tint ■even birbarity was not so sure 
i A. IV to the heart of James is iposiasy To iposTisy , therefore, Perth iiid 
Melfoit resorted with a ceitiin ludiaons baseness whielt no English slates- 
imn could hope to cinuhtc lliev dedircd lint the papeis found in the 
strong box of Charles the Stcoml hid converted them both to the true filth , 
and ihey-htsjan to coiifc>-s and to hear mass J 1 How little eonscieiicc Ind 
‘o do V ith Perth’s change of religion he imply proved by taking to wife, a 
few w'ceks later, in direct defiance of the laws of the Church which he hid 
just joined, i lady who wis his cousin german, without waiting for a diS' 
pcnsalion Wiieii the good Pope Icanied tins, he said, wiUi scorn and m- 
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(lignation hicli well becime him, th-yt tins was a sliangc sort of com ersion * ' 
But T''ines was more easily satisfied^ The apostates presented thems^\<.5 
at Whitehall, and there received such assurances of ms favoui, that they 
"Ventured to bring direct charges against the Treasurer, Those charges^ 
however, were So evidently frivolous that James was forced to acquit the 
accused minister , and many thought that the Chancellor liad ruined him 
self by his malignant cagcjness to ruin his n\al There were a few, how 
ever, who judged more correctly Halifax, to whom Perth expressed some 
apprehensions, ansivered with a sneer that there was no danger “ Be of 
good cheer, my Lord thv faith hath made thee whole " Ihe prediction 
was correct Peith and Melfoit went back to Ldinbuigh, the real, heads of 
the government of their coiinlrv + Another member of the Scottish Pnvj 
Council, Ale\andei Stuart, Lari of Murray, the descendant and heir of the 
Regent, abjured the religion of which his illustiious ancestor had been the 
foremost champion, and declared lumself a member of the Chuich of Rome 
Devoted os Qiieensberry had always been to the cause of preiogatise, he 
could not stand his ground against competitors who were willing to pay sudi 
a price for the fas our of the Court He had to endure a succession of 
mortifications and humiliations similar to those which, about 
the same time, began to embitter the life of his fnend Rochester 
Royal letters came down authorising Papists to hold offices with- 
out taking the test The clergy were strictly charged not (o 
reflect on the Roman Catholic religion m their discourses Ihe 
Chancellor took on himself to send the macei-s of the Pmy Council round 
to the few pnnters and booksellers who could then be found in Edinbiiigh, 
chaiging them not to publish any work without his license It ilos well 
understood that this order was intended to prevent the cirailation of Pro- - 
testant treatises One honest stationer told the messengers that he had in - 
Ills shop a book which reflected m rery coarse terms on Popery, and begged 
to know whether he might sell it They asked to sec it , and lie show ed 
them a copy of the Bime J: A cargo of copes, images, beads, crosses and 
censers aimed at Leith directed to Loid Pcrili The impoi fation of such 
ai tides had long been considered os illegal , but now the officers of the 
customs allowed the superstitious garments and tnnkets to pass ^ In a 
short time it was known that a Popish chapel had been fitted up in the 
Chancellor's house, and that mass was regularly said there Tlic mob rose 
The mansion where the idolatrous rites wei e celebrated w as fiercely attacked 
Riotsat Thenron bars which protected the windows were wienched off 
ndinbureii. J^dy Perth and some of her female friends were pelted with mud 
One rioter avos seized, and oidercd by the Pmy Council to be whipped 
His fellows rescued him and beat the hangman The city was all niglii ni 
confusion The students of the Univ'ersity mingled with the crowd and 
animated the tumult Zealous burghers drank the health of the college lads 
and confusion to Papists, and encouraged each other to face the troops 
I he troops were already under arms 1 hey w ere received w ith a shower 
of stones, which wounded an officer Orders w ere given to lire , and sei eral 
citizens were killed 1 he disturbance was senous but (lie Dnimmonds, 
inflamed by resentment and ambition, exaggerated it strangely Queens 
berry observed that their reports would lead any person, who had not wit 
nessed what had passed, to bcheie that a sedition as formidable as that of 
Masantello had been raging at Edinbuigh The brothers in return accused 
the Freasuier, not only of extenuating the crime of the l^^urgcn(s, but of 
having himsdf prompted it, and did all in their power to obtain evidence 
pf his guilt One of the ringleaders, who had been taken, was offered a 
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pwlon if lie would own tlnl Qiictnsl)crr> liadiict him on , bill the Bnme 
tchgioas enthusiasm, which had impelled the tinlnpp) pnsonct to cnminnl 
violence, prevented him from piircaiflsing Ins lift bj a taliimn} He and 
scxeral of his accomplices w ere banged A soldier, whosvas accu',.d of 
exclaiming, during the affraj, that he should like to run Ins sword throtiijh 
a Papist, was shot , and Pdinburgh w.as again quiet but the sufferers wtit 
regarded as niart) rs , and the Poptsh Chanctllor litcame an object of mortal 
hatred, which in no long time wav higcla gnatiiicrl * 

riit King was much inctnsttl 'Hit* news of the tiiniuU rc''clicd him 
when the Queen, assisted by the Jesuits, nad just triumphed os'er At-r«f 
I ady Dorciicslcr and her Protestant allies. '1 he nialctoiitenls **s*siri 
bhomd find, he declared, that tht onlj effect of the resistance oflercd to Ins 
Will was to mal c him more and more resolute + He sent order, to tin 
fecotlish Conned to punish the gmll\ with the utmost »eicritj, and to make 
mupanng use o*' the boot J: He pretended to lie full) cons meed of the 
'J rtasurcr'v innocence, and waoie to that niniistcr in gracious avortlv , but 
the gncious word'. Were accompanied h) ungracious acts The Seotlivh 
'Ireasina’ w,as put into eomtiiisMon in spuc of the canitsl remonstrances of 
Koehcsicr, who proliahl) saw Ins owai file prefigured m that of Ins kins- 
man ? Qucenslwrr) was, indeed, named 1 irsi Commissioner, and wav made 
Pre'idcnl of the Priv\ Couneal but liis fall, though thus broken, was still 
a fall He was also remosed fiom tlu goicmmenl of the c,aslle of Edin- 
burgh, and was succeeded in that eonfidenti d iiost 1>) the Did t of Gordon, 
a Roman Catholic ’i 

And now a letter armed from London, fully opl uning to the Seotlivh 
I’nsy Council the intentions of the King \\ hat he wanted w as 
that the Roman Catliolics should be exempted from all laws im- soneeminr 
jxjsmg penalties and disabilities on account of iionconfomnl), but i®"****”*- 
that the perscaition of the Coacnanters should go on \ ithout mitigation ^ 
This sdicmc encountered strcmious opposition in the C ouncil Some mem- 
bers were nnwdhng to see ihc existing laws relaxed Others, who were bv 
no means averse to the rclavation, fell that it would be monslitius to admit 
Homan Catholics lo the highest honours of the Stale, and vet to lc.a\c mi 
repealed the \ci whicli made it death to attend a Presbv tcrian conventicle 
The answ er of the boanl w as, ihi leforc, Ics' ob-equioiis than usual xj,.-,,,, 

Hie IGng m repl) sharply reprimanded Ins niiduliftd f onncdlors, pfs-t'rh 
and ordered three of them, the Duke of Hamdloii, Sir Hcoigc 
j .od- hart,^ and General Dniiniiiond, lo attend him at \\ cslminstei t-smtoa 

Hamilion’s abilities and Inowlcdgt, though bv no means sueh as would 
have sufficed to ruse an obscure man to eminciiee, appeared highly respect- 
able in one who was premier peer of Scotland I-ockhart had long licen 
regarded as one of the first jurists, logicians, and orators that lus counln 
had produced, and eiijojcd ai«o that sort of consideration which is derived 
from large possessions, for his cst.atcwns siieli as at tint time verv few 
bcoUish nohlcf, possessed *» He had Iwcii Intel) appointed President of 
the Court of Se'Mon Dnimiiion<I, a cousin of Perth and htclforl, v as com 
ininncr of iht forces in ScolHnd He i loose niul profiiic nnn but 
a sense of honour which his two 1 mvmcn wanted leslnmcvl him from pubhe 
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dpostisj Sc’ lived and died, in flie significant phrase of one of lus 
countrymen, a bad Christian, but a good Protestant.* / 

' Jaihes was pleased by the dutiful language whidi the three CounCilIo"s 
used when first they appeared before him.'' He spohe highly of them 'to 
Barillon, and particularly ektollcdHochhartas the ablest and most eloquent 
Scotchman hvmg Ihey soon proved, however, less tractable than had 
been expected , and it v, as rumoured at Court that they had beenperyerted 
by the company which they had kept in London Hamilton hied much 
with zealous churchmen , and it might be feared that LocUiart, uho was 
related to the Wharton family, had fallen mto still worse society In truth 
It was natural that statesmen, fresh from a country where opposition m any 
other form than that of insurrection and assassination had long been ‘ihnost 
unknown, and where all tliat was not lawless fury was abject submission, 
should have been struck by die earnest and stubborn, yet 'sober, discontent 
which' pervaded England, and should have been emboldened to tiy/the ex- 
periment of constitutional resistance to the roj al aviU They indeed declared 
themselves 'Willing to grant large relief to the Roman Catholics; but on two 
conditions , first, that similar indulgence should be extended^ to the Calvm- 
istic sectaries , and, secondly, that £eKmg should bind hims'dfby a solemn 
promise not to attempt anytlung to the prejudice of the Protestant religion 
. Both conditions were highly distasteful to James He rductandy agreed, 
Their ne howevcr, after a dispute which lasted several days, that some m 

wth*uie“ diligence should be granted to the Presbyterians 'but he would by 
no means consent to allow them the full liberty which he demanded 
fqr members of his own communion “h To the second condition proposed by 
the diree Scottish Councillors he positively refused to listen The Protestant 
religion, he said, was false , and he would not give anjr guarantee that he 
would not use his power to the prejudice of a false rehgion The altercation 
avas long, and was not brought to a conclusion satisfactory to either party $ 
The time fixed for the meeting of the Scottish Estates drew near , land it 
Meeting of nccessary that the three Councillors should leave London to 
AeScMch attend their Parliamentary dutv at Edinbuigh. On tins occasion 
xstatis. another affront was offered to Queensbeny In the late session he 
had held die office of Lord High Commissioner, and had in that capacity re 
shore tt 1 the majesty of the absent King Tins dignity, the greatestto avhich 
Cbancelloi --.ble could aspire, nas now transferred to the lenegade Murray 
The mansion Uy ninth of Apnl the Parliament met at Edinbtugh. A' letter 
Riots It The 11.1C Kuig was read He exhorted the Estates to give iclicf 
EdinbnrKh. Lady 1 omaii Catholic subjects, and offered in return a free trade 
One rioter m as st land and an amnesty for political offences A committee” 
His fellows rescuftra^y up an answer That committee, though named hj 
confusion The s.,ed of Pn\y Councillors and courtiero, framed a reply, 
animated the tumult ^d respectful expressions, yet clearly indicating a deter- 
and confusion to Paitjjjeifjjjg^euianded The Estates, it was said. Would 
The troops were alre fences would allow to meet His Majesty’s wiSheS re 
of stones, which woun the Roman Catholic rehgion ' These expressions were 
citizens were killed Chancellor yet, such as tiiey Mere, he was forced to 
inflamed by resenlmeiaj,, and even had some difficulty in persuading the Par- 
berry observed that tlu ^Objection was taken by some zealous Protestants to 
nessed w hat had passect^QUuinCia&oiicrcligion There uras no such religion 
Mobaniello had been rag _ , ^ , 

the Ireasurer, not only Johnstone or Wanstpun ' , * 

Via\ intr himself nromoied'Setve to be transcribed ^cy avoiild alone suflice to de- 
rt rvno tVi» e and party sjhnt have done much to perplex "Cette 

of his guill One of the f„tc Une grande dillicultd, et a etC ddbattue 

' * Rumet 1 6t 8 d'Angletetre avoit fort cnvie que les Catholiqucs 

t Pounta’mhaTh Jan a 



;i mn slco\d sS? 

Tljrrcv-is lit It’oMrous nj'o-f^sv which Uie hits jiunt^hcdi ith the Inllct, 
ntid to ’i-hich it did not lH.comc 'atn&H-’n men to gt\ c flittering titles T o 
0 "!! such 1 ‘.cpcrsiilitm Cilliolic wis to Rt\c un the v liole finestion winch 
w as It I’t'-ue bi,<.w cen Rome uni Ihe refomtetl Cmirchcs 1 he offer of i free 
trade with rn;l“itd i ii treittd tw an insult “Our fuller:,’ eud one' 
nntor, "‘ohl their King for soiilhcm gold , ami wt still Ik under the rc- 
proirh of tint foul IxM-gun Ix:t if not he sud of ns tint w c hit 6 sold our 
God *” Sir John T aiider of 1 oimiainlnll, ont of the Stintors of the Co! 
logce fjuwc, niTgeslcdthcwonls, •*^hcln.r^olls^otnmonl} cillcd Romm 
Cithoiic> ' **\Voiild j oil nickname Ills Majesty erehmted tin. Chan* 
cellor Titc an-'W er dnwu hy the Committe- v -s earned , hiil a Iftige and 
Tctprc'ahlc irtinontv tel«l ••{p’lnsl the piopo'td woids ns too courtlj ^ It 
t“i» reuirkcd thst the rqnx'cnlalnc of fin. lowu-* were, almost to a man 
agi lut the gotirnmud llitlieno tlio e tncmlnrs h’ld heen of tery «mill 
""ccoimt in. tl f I’-'rhune il, and hid gtnerdlj liccn considered is tlie rc- 
t'*!.’crsof po tcrruInaWcmci Thev now showed, for the fi*itt(mc, in uidc- 
peiidtcc.w a te oltiUon, ind i vpim of conihimiion wliicli ahnmal the court t 

1 i c inswer t «o urpleisi 14^ to Jinn,', ilni he did not suffer it to be 
pmlcd m the Gi-cttc boon he kinicd th i» 1 hw , such is lie l/islicd to 
rte pus-r-d, t.iuld hot cten bt brought in H e I «rds of Articles, who<‘e 
bis«ne s V u to drat up the \t.ls on winch tin. Lililc . 1 etc afltrt.ards to 
ilelibcnUe^ were tirtual!} nominated b) himself ^ct tvtn the Lords of 
AUidtjs p'-owd rv-fmetoty When thc) met, the three Pnt j Coiincdlora 
who hid htely returned from I ondon took the lead m opposition to the 
jo.aJ will HinnUoii declared phinl> tint he could not d > wlnt ^ is isked 
tlcwis” fiiihfnl ind lot’ll subject , hut there tvo-s 1 hind impO'ctl bj con 
focncc Cairritncc r’ sai<l tin, Cinnccllor “conscience )*! a ngui 
word, which signifies Inj thing or nothing *' Loci hirt, who t itc in Pirhi 
ment is rcprescntitivc of the great conntv of Linirk, tlmck in “3f con 
tciei cc,” he *'iid, “ be 1 v on! w iiliout mcining, v c tv til clnngc it for 
'’Untlu r plinte winch, 1 hope, intins something Tor conscience let ns 'put 
thc fnndimctnil lit s of Sco’lmd ” llitse t ord*- nisctl 1 fierce debate 
ftcncrilJlruinmond,ThorcpnM.ntcdPcrUislnii,,derlucdl!ntht igic^vvilh 
HimlUon ninl Lockhart Mott of the Urhops jirescnl took Ihc same a'ldt 

Ilvasphm tbit, cten in thc Commilicc of \rticles, lamci could noi 
command a majority lie t."? mortified and irritated by tlie tidings lie 
hdd warm and menacing langoagc, md inimdiwl *-fimc of htsmulmoussta-- 
trtiit*', in Uic hope that ihc rc’^l would nkv. warning Sctcml pr r mi*- were 
iil'mis.ed from Oic Council board Several were depnted of pensions, 

* roniititnSWl MayO jiC'C t HjuS Juntij, tt>Sti 

* a ait tittfr*, May If V m Citiw Jnrom ctl the Slatfa lltil tic ha>t Ins irttlh 

„rnc«* (tern » »iirr b»n<f I Vnll Iran mli« part at In narrative U b an nmu^inr pcci 
niMi of till* p ebaW dialect in which the lJuirh dipIomatiM'. cf lliat a^oconrc'pjndetl 

“Hr 1 n».vvlvc, tmtn ca heUatvsn dciv llootr Coinmir.siia a 6 n prai e, acn htt 
parJeiiint 3 fj;c«-<»nd''ii, jetjcl dat atlrtoa Ret rujs ktlyck is w'acrbj Sjlic Wajtstcvl nii 
111 ( enie vrrtorlu htefi de nmi~aile dt r nenii'ciitc ofic sanj;lantc vvetten vm iiet Ityri. 

ns het I’auvdfiw, in het Gcncralo C omiUTe dcB Artirlcs (tto men liet dner naenit) jia 
ordn. pev^cU «i Bclc-acn •ani’r in ’l voicrm, drn ifertn,! v m tlamtlinn ondcr andcren 
kJarf ujt-arjdc itat h> dacrtoc jitet r.oiit’e vervtieft, d.it hjt andcra renecen wav den 
k'oni„ ill al'en vooria! {.cirmi* te diuirn volpens lict dicUraen syner conrcit-ntio 't f rut 
irdMifafai-ndn Jasial Cancclrr dc Grave Perts li rearcen dat hut v non ron'Cientie 
iiisw en 1 ‘cdiijdc rii atjc.n cen imliv iduom va^,um \ a 1 wae'op der Chev dicr i.AC<iutid 
d ti vtrder ,!inj' h , v/il man iin't ver laen dd hetjU enia v in It t ainoidl cnnscivntic, «oo 
sal it. m rcfrtiurihiit en datvv> mL>n'"i voiyiiS de fdtlilanicntalc wetkn vm litt 
ryrl •" > 1 _ 

Ihere b, in thc Hind Let I oosr, 1 ninoiir pavanre to which I thmild hive riven no 
cr> dll, hut fw tlir dr»jratch nf V^n Cillers •' 1 hey cannot indurc so much a , to hear 
of tlw name nl'cnn'cicnce Ont iliatwas well ftcqutmiv hli ihe Councils hiitnotinn 
till# p6 111 loM n Rciiileman that w as ROinr tjefnre them ‘ I t)r>i.ctli . on, wiiaiever v oit 
do, ap'al iiothinj* of cotistictiLP l-eforc the lords, for tUej' cannot abide to hear that 
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which formed an important part of their income Sir George Madvenae of 
Kosehaugh was the most distinguished v ictim He hid Jong held the office 
of Lord Adiocate, and had taken such a part -m the persecution of tlie 
Covenanters 'that to this day he holds, m'the estimation of the austere and 
godly peasantry of Scotland, a place not far, removed from the imenviable 
emmence occupied by Claverhouse The, legal Jeammg of Mackenzie n as 
not profound but, as a scholar, a wit, and an orator, he stood high in the 
opinion of his countrymen , and his renoivn had spread even to the coffee 
houses of Ixindon and to the cloisters of Oxford The remains of his forensic 
speeches proie him to have been a man of parts, but aic somewhat disfi- 
gured by what he doubdess considered as Ciceronian graces, inter^ectioiis 
which show more art than passion, and elaborate amplifications, in which 
epithet nses abo\ e epithet in weansome climax He had now , for the first 
time, been found scrupulous He was, therefore, in spite of alMiis claims 
on the gratitude of the government, deprived of his office He retired into 
the country, and soon after went up to London for the purpose of clearing 
himself, but w as refused admission to the royal presence * While the King 
was thus trying to terrify the Lords of Articles into submission, the popular 
voice encouraged them to persist The utmost exertions of the Chancellor 
could not prevent the national sentiment from expressing itself through the 
pulpit 'and the press One tract, written w itli such boldness and aenmonj 
that no •printer dared to put it in type, was widely circulated in manuscript. 
The papers which appeared on the other side of the question had much less 
effect, though they were disseminated at the public charge, and though the 
Scottish defenders of the government were assisted by an English auxiUatj 
of great note, Lestrange, who had been sent down to Edinbuigh, and lodged 
in Holvrood House + 

At length, after three weeks of debate, the Lords of Articles came to a 
decision. They proposed merely that Roman Catholics should be per- 
mitted to worship God in private houses without inaimng any penalty, 
and It soon appeared that, far as tins measure was from coming up (o''the 
King’s demands and expectations, the Estates either w ould not pass it at 
all, or would pass it with great restrictions and modifications ■ 

Willie the contest lasted die anxiety m London was intense Every re- 
port, every line, from Edinburgh was eagerly devoured One day the stoi'y 
ran that Hamilton had given way, and that the government would carry 
every point Then came intdhgence that the opposition had rallied and 
was more obstinate than ever At the most critical moment, orders were 
‘ sent to the pdst office that the bags from Scotland should be transmitted to 
Whitehall During a whole week, not a single private letter fiom beyond 
the Tweed was delivered in London In our age, such an interruption of 
communication would throw the whole island into confusion but theic 
was then so little trade and correspondence between England and Scotland 
that the inconvenience was probably mucli smaller than has been often 
occasioned in our oivn time by a short delay in the arrival of the Indian 
mail While the ordmarv channels of information were thus closed, tin. 
crow dm the galleries of Whitehall observed w ith attention the countenances 
of the King and'lns ministers It was noticed, with great satisfaction, that, 

after every express from the Noith, the enemies of the Protestant religion 
They sre lookcd more and more gloomy At lengtli, to the general joy, it 
siUounud. was announced that the struggle was oyer, that the government 
had been unable to carry its measures, and that the Lord High Commis- 
sioner had adjourned the Parliament J ’ 

• Fountainhall May 17, 1686 T Wodrow HI x 3 ^ / 

t Van Citters,'^^^ June ^ rountaililiall,' Jun** is. Lutlrell’s Diary,, 

June s, 16 , 
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Jf Jame*; Ind not been proof (o all wnmmf*, tliC'-e evonh wovtid hi^e suf 
ficcd to vim hun A few i«onll« before tins lime, Uic tno'itobsc mu tuy 
quious of I nglisU Ptrli'imaiU Ind refused to submit to Ins pleasure u 

Hot the nio>-t obsequious of English Pnrlnments might be re- »« sceUa»ii 
as an mdciicndcnt and even os a mutinous assembly when compared 
with any Piilnment that had ever s^tc In Scotland , and the stnile spirit 
of *>cotUsh Parliaments will always be found in the Jiighcst perfection, 
extracted and condensed, a.nortij the Lords of Articles ^ct even the 
1-oids of Articles had been refractory It was plain that all iho^c classes, 
all those institutions, winch, tip to this >ear, had been considered ns the 
slronqevt «upports o'^monarchiuil power, must, if the King persisted in Ins. 
Hi’^'ni. iwhcj, be rccUoiicd as parts of the strength of the opposition All 
thesi. signs, however, were lost upon him To every cspostulntion he had 
one answer hi. would never give way , for concesMon Ird ruined his 
father, ami bis unconquerable firmne-.s v\as loudly applauded by the 
h n ncli cniba-sv and by llit fcsuilical cabal 

He now prodaiinal that he had ticen only too gracious when he had 
eondcsttnded to asb the assent of the Scottish Pslates to his wishes His 
prerogitivcviould enable him, not oitiv toprotcc' those whom he favoured, 
but to punish those who had crossed him He was confident tint, in Scot 
land, hw tk ptnsing power would not lie questioned bv any court of law 
'ihtrc was a Scottiih \cl of Supremacy wineli gave to the sovereign such 
a control over U»e Churih ns might have sniisfied Henry the Eighth Ac 
cordingl) Papists were admitted in crowds to olhces and honours The 
Ihshop of Dunl eld, v lio, as a Ixird of Pailiaincnt, had opposetl the govern- 
iflcni, was rrbitnrilv ejected from Iik sec, and a successor was appointed 
<Puccnsl)cna vvs stripped of all his employ menu, and wa-s ordered to re 
rnm at P.<lmburgli till the accounts of the 1 rcasurv during his administration 
J.adlicen examined and approved*' As the representatives of the towns 
had been found the most unmanageable part of die Parlnincnt, it was de- 
termined to mal c a revolution in every burgh throughout the 1 ingdoin A 
similar change had recently Iwcii effected in England by judicial ••cntcnces 
but 111 Scotland a simple mandate of the pnnee was thought sufliacnt All 
elecuons of nngisjnics and of town councils were prohibitcil , and the 
King assumcil to Jiiinsclf llic right of filling up the ehicf muniapal o^ccs + 
In a formd letter to the Privy Council he announced his intention to fit up 
a Roman Cathobe clnpcl in his palace of llolyrood , and he gave orders 
tint the Judge' should be directed to treat all the laws against Papists as 
null, on pain of lus high disjileawtrc He however eomforted the Protestant 
Jqnseojnliansby a suiing them that, though he was determined to protect 
the Roman Caihohe Ciuirch ngainiit them, he was equally determined to 
jiroteit tliem again I any cneroaehment on die part of the faiiaties To this 
eommunlcalion Perth proposed an answer couched in the most servile terms 
Hie council now contained many Papists the Protestant members who 
htdl had scats had been cowed by die King’s obstinacy and seventy , and 
only afew faint murmurs were heard Hamilton threw out against the dis 
pcnsing poiv cf some hints w Inch he made haste to explain aw ay Lochhart 
raid that he would lose his head rather linn sign sucli a letter as the Chan- 
cellor had drawn, but tool- care to say this m a whisper which was heard 
only by friends Perth’s words were adopted with mconsidcrablc modifica- 
tions, and thcroval commands were obevetl , but a sullen discontent spread 
through that minority of the Scottish nation by the aid of w hich the govern 
mciit had hitherto held the majority down,i 


■* rotinitinliall, June ar, ifiSO 
i Ibitl, Sept tO, tClii 
t Unit, Sept >6 Wodiow, III v ^ 
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'VVlieni tli($ Jiistonan of tl^is troubled reign turns to Ireland, lus task be- 
irchtid, peculiarly difficult and delicate ‘ His steps, to borrow the 

■’ , fine image used on*i similar occasion by a Romth poet, *ire on the 
thin crust of ashes, beneath which the Ihva is sbll glowing The seventeenth 
centUiy has, in that unhappy country, left to the nineteenth a fatal hentage 
of mabgnant passions No anlticsty for the mutnal>wrongs inflicted by the 
Sa%on defenders of Londonderry, and by the Celtic defenders ofXimcrick,- 
has ever beeh granted from the heart by either race >To this day n moie 
than Spartan haughtiness alloTO the many noble quahtics which characterise 
the children of the victors, wmle a Helot feeling,' compounded of awe and 
hatred, i$ but, too often 'discernible m the children of tlie \anquishcd 
Neither of the hostile castes can justly be absolved from blame , but the 
cluef blame is due to that short-sighted and headstrong pnnee who, placed 
in a situation in which he might have rdconcilcd them, employed all Ins 
powei to inflame their animosity, and at length forced them to dose m a r 
grapple for life and death * < 

' 1 no gricN ances under which the members of bis Church laboured in Ire* 

^ State of land differed widely from those which he was attempting to le 
' move m England and Scotland The Irish Statute Bool , after 

-qfrtiitioii -vnTds polluted by intolerance ns barbaions as tlint of Oiedarlt, 
ages, tlien. contained scarcely a single enactment, and not a single stnngent 
enactment, imposing any penalty on Papists as such On our side of Saint 
George's Channel every priest who received a neophyte into the bosom of 
the Clnircb of Rome was liable to be hanged, drawn, and quartered On 
the other side he incurred no such danger A Jesuit who landed at Dovqi 
too]^ his life in Ins hand , but he walked the streets of DUblm ih secuntv 
Heie no miin could hold office, or e\en earn lus livelihood as a barfistcr or 
a'^scboolmaster, without previoudy taking the oath of suprcmaigr but in 
Ireland a I public functionary was not held to be under the necessity tof^ > 
taking that oath unless it w ere formally tendered to him * It therefore did" 
not exclude from employment any person whom the goverment washed to 
promote The sacramental test and the declaration against thinsubstanlia- 
Uon were unknoivn , nor was cither House of Pailiament closed bylaw 
agamst any religious sect 

, It might seem, therefore, that the Insli Roman Catholic was m a situation 
Hostilii} which lus English and Scottish brethren in' tliefaith might at ell en\W' 
ofnccs. In fact, howeaer, his condition avas moie pitiable and' imtating , 
than tlieirs For, though not persecuted as a Roman 'Catholic, he was op- 
pressed as an Irishman In his country tlie same line of deiharcation ai Inch 
separated religions separated races , and he avas of the conquered, the sub 
jugated, the degraded race On the same soil dwelt two populations locally^ 
intermixed, morally and politically sundered The difleicnce of religion avas 
bv no means the only difference, or even flic chief difference, avhtch existed ' 
between tliem They sprang from different stocks They spoke different Ian 
gu'\ges They had different national characters as Strongly opposed ns anjr 

tav6 nabonal characters in Europe They were in Widely different stages of 
conlisation Between two sudi 'populations there cOitld be little sympathy ; 
and tentunesof calamities and wrongs badgencratcdastrongantipathy Thp 
relation mavhich tlie minority stood to the majority resembled the relation in 
which the followers ofAVdliim the Conqueror stood to the Saxon clibrls, or 

I .t ■ ' " 

* The proM'iions of the Irish Act of Supremacy! a EIiz chap i, are substantialty the 
same with those of the English Act of Supreihac} , a Ehz. chap ' i , but the T nghsfi act 
- was soon found to be defectiae and the udect was supplied b> a more stnngent act, s 
Ehz chap I Ito such supplemcntaty law Was made in Ireland Uiat the construction 
mentioned in the text v as put on the Insh-Act of Supremacy, we are told hv Archbishop 
King State of Ireland chap 'ii sec g He calls this consttuctiou Jesuitical but I 
caimot see It m that light “ ^ ’ 
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llie relation in wlucli tlie followers of Cortes stood to the Indians of 

, hlcMcO; , - ' ’ 1 /s 1 j 

The appellation of Irish was then given cvclusnely to the Cells and to 
those families which, thongh not of Celtic Oiigin, had in the course of ages 
degenerated into Celtic manners These people, probably about n milhon in 
number, had wath few exceptions adliered to tlie Church of Rome Among 
them resided about tw'o hundred thousand colonists, proud, of their Sa' on 
blood and of their Piotestant faith * ^ ' j 

- The great preponderance of number's on One side was more tlian compen- 
sated by a great supenonty of intelligence, i igour, and organisation Aboriiimal 
on tlicother ThoRnglish settlers seem to have been, m loiow ledge, 
energj, andperseiemnce, rather above than below the average level of the 
population of the mother country The aboriginal peasantry, on the con- 
trarj, were m an almost savage state They never worked till they felt tlie 
sting of hunger They were content wath accommodabon mfenor to that 
which, m happier countries, was provided for domesbe cattlci Already the 
potato, a root which can be cultivated with scarcely any art, industry, or 
capital, and whidi cannot be long stored, had become tlie food of tbc com- 
mon people f From n people so fed diligence and forelliought were not to 
be expected Even within a few miles of Dublin, the traveller, on a soil 
the richest and most verdant m llie world, saw with disgust the miserable 
burrows Out of which squaUd and half naked hatharians stared waldly at 
him as he passed 

The aboriginal aristocracy retained in no common measure the pride of 
birth, but had lost the influence which is domed from wealth and AbotiEmvi 
power Tlicir lands had been divided bj Cromwell among his ■'ostocracj 
lollowers A<portion, indeed, of the vast territory which lie had confiscated 
had, after the Restoration of the House of Stuart, been oven back to the 
ancient proprietors But much the greater part was stiu held by English 
emigrants under the guarantee of an Act of Parliament This Act had been 
m force a quarter of a century , and under it mortgages, settlements, sales, 

> and leases without number had been made The old Irish gentry w ere scat- 
tered over the whole w'orld Descendants of Milesian clncftains swarmed in 
all -the courts and camps of tlie Continent Those despoiled propnetors who 
still remaihed m their nativ e land, brooded gloomily ov cr tlicir losses, pined 
for the opulence and dignity of w hich they had been deprived, and chenshed 
wild hopas of another revolution A person of this class wns described by 
Ills countiymcn as a gentleman who would be ncli if justice w'cre done, as a 
gentleman who had a fine estate if he could only get it § He seldom betook 
himself tb any pcacefnl calling Trade, indeed, he thought a far more dis 
graceful tesource than marauding Sometimes he turned freebooter Some 
times he conbaved, m defiance of the law, to live by coshering, that is to 
say, by quartering himself on the old tenants of his family, who, wretched 
os was tlieir own condition, could not refuse a porhon of their pittance to 
onp whom they still regarded as their righifnl lord || The native gentleman 
who had been so foi tunate as to keep or to regain some of his lana too often 
lived like the petty prince of a savage tribe, and indemnified himself for the 
Immihationswhiclithc dommanlrace made him suflerby governing his vassals 
despotically, by keeping a Hide harem, -11111 by maddening or stupefj-ing 
himself daily with stiongdrmk IT'Pohticallyhe was insignificant Nostatnt^ 
indeed, excluded him from the House of Commons , but he had almost as 

' - • j 

♦ Foliticaf Aintomy of Ireland , 

t Ibid , 167a, Insn Hudibris, i68g John Bunion’s Account of Ireland, 160a 
t Clarendon lo Rochester, Ma^ 4, ifiSfi 
e Bishop Malony*? letter lo Bishop T\ rrel, March 8, i6Sg 

I Statute JO and ji Charles I chap King’s State of the Protestants of Ireland 
chap \\ sec B * , ’ 

H King, clnp II sec 8 Miss Edgeworth’s King Comv belongs to a later and much 
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little cliance of obtaining a seat there as a man of colour has of being chosen 
a Senator of the United States In fact only one Papist had been returned 
to the Insh PailiameUt since the Restoration The whole legislative and exc> 
cutive power was in the hands of the colonists 3 and the ascendency of the 
ruling'caste was upheld by a standing army of seven thousand men, on w hose 
zeal for what was called the English interest full reliance could be placed * 

On a close scrutiny it would ha\e been found that neither the Lashiynor 
the Englishry formed a perfectly homogeneous body The .distinction be 
tiveen those Irish who were of Celtic blood, and those Insh who sprang from 
the followers of Strongbow and De Butgh, was not altogether effaced The 
Fitzes sometimes permitted themseUes to speak with scorn of the Os and 
Macs , and the Os and Macs sometimes repaid that scorn witli aversion 
In the preceding generation one of the most powerful of the O’Neills re 
fused to pay any mark of respect to a Roman Catholic gentleman of old 
Norman descent “TTiey say that the family has been here foui hundred ' 
>ears No matter, I hate the clown as if he had come yesterday ”t It 
seems, however, that such feelings were rare, and that the feudaihich had 
long raged between the aboriginal Celts and the degenerate English had 
nearly given place to the fiercer feud which separated both races from the 
modem and ]?rotestanl colon} > 

That colony had Its own internal disputes, both national and religious 
stiteof majonty w as English , but a large mmonty came from thesouth 

tbcEnsiidi of Scotland One half of the settlers belonged to the Established 
colon} Church the other half were Dissenters But m Ireland Scot and 
Southron w ere strongly bound together by their common Saxon origin ' 
Churchman and Presbytenan w ere strongly bound together by their common 
Protestantism All the colonists had a commonlanguage and a common pecu 
mary interest They w ere surrounded by common enemies, and could be safe 
only by means of common precautions and exertions The few' penal laws, 
therefore, which had been made in Ireland against Protestant Nonconform- 
ists were a dead letter J The bigotry of the most sturdy Churchman would 
not bear exportation across Saint George's Channel As soon as the Cava- 
lier arrived in Ireland, and found that, without the hearty and courageous 
assistance of liis Puritan neighbours, he and all his family would run immi- 
nent nsk of being murdered bv Popish marauders, his hatred of Puritanism, 
in spile of himself, began to languish and die away It was remarked by 
eminent men of both parties that a Protestant who, in Irelandj was called a 
high Tory would in England have been considered as a moderate Whig § 
The Protestant Nonconformists, on their side, endured w ith more patience 
than could ha\e been expected, the sight of foe most absurd ecclesiastical 
establishment that foe world has ever seen F our Archbishops and eighteen 
Bishops were employed in looking after about a fifth part of the number of 
churclimcn who inhabited the single diocese of London Of the parochial 
clergy a large proportion were pluralists, and resided at a distance from their 
cures Theie were some who drew from their benefices incomes of little 


more’civibscd genentiod hnt whoever has studied that admirahle portrait can fonn 
some notion of what .king Corny’s greatgrandfather must have been 
* King, chap iiu sec. 2 1 . 

t Shendan MS , Preface to the first volume of the Hibernia Anghcana, i6go Secret 
Consults of the Romish party in Ireland, 1689. 

t There ivas a free liberty of conscience by conniiancei thoughnot by the law 
King, chap ui sec. i > 

i In a letter to James found among Bishop Tyrrel's papers and dated Aug ijf, 1686, 
are some remarLAle expressions ‘^There ate feu or none Protestants in that country 
hut such as are joined with the Whigs against the common enemy” And again “Tfiose 
that passed for Tones here ” (that is in Cngtand) “ publicly espouse the Whig quarrel on 
the other side the water ” Swift said the same thing to King Witliam a few y ears later 
I remember when I w as i last in England.I told the King that flie highest Tonf s we had 
with us would mahe loleiahte Whigs there — -tetter concerning the Sacramental Te«t 
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less tlnn a thous-incl pounds a year, without ever perfonnmg any spiritual 
function Yet tins monstrous institution was much less disliked, by the 
Puritans settled m Ireland than the Church of England by the English 
sectaries For in Irdand religious divisions were subordinate to national 
diMSions, and the PresbVtemn, whilCj as a theologian, he could not but 
condemn the established hierarchy, yet looked on that hierarchy with a sort 
of complacency when he considered it as a sumptuous and ostentatious 
trrnihy of the \actory achieved by the great race from which he sprang* 
Ihus the gncvaiices of the Irish Roman Catholic had ha^ly anything in 
common w rth the gnc\ ances of the TSaighsh Y.oma'n Oathohe The Ronvasa 
Catholic of Lancashire or Staffordshire'had onh to turn Protestant , and he 
was at once, in all respects, on a lead wiUi his neighbours but, if the 
Roman Catholics of Munster and Connaught had turned Protestants, they 
would still liaac continued to be a subject people Whatever evils the 
Roman Catholic suffered m England w ere the effects of harsh legislatidn, and , 
niiglit have been remedied bj a more liberal legislation But betaveen the 
two populations aaliich inhabited Irdand there aaas an inequality avliich 
legislation had not caused and could not remoa'C The dominion aahich one 
of those populations exercised over the other avas tlie dominion of aa'ealth 
oa er poa'ertj , of know ledge oa er ignorance, of cia ihsed oa er uncia ilised man 
James himself seemed, at the commencement of his reign, to be perfectly 
aaaare of these truths llie distractions of Ireland, he said, arose 
not from the differences betw een the Catholics and tlie Protestants, wSi'™ 
but from the differences between the Irish and the English | 

^he consequences which he should have drawai from this just in?cfoi " 
proposition av ere sufficicntl) obvious, but, unhappily for himself 
and for Ireland, he failed to perceive them 
If only national animosity could be allajed, there could be little doubt 
that religious animosity, not being kept ahae as in England, by cruel penal 
acts and stnngent test acts, aa ould of itself fade aw aj 1 0 allay a national 

aiiimositj such as that avbich the tavo races inhabiting Ireland felt for cadi 
other could not be the work of a feav years. Yet it aaas a wmrk to aahich a 
wise and good pniice might have contributed much , and James aa ould liaae 
undertaken that avork with advantages such as none of his predecessors or 
successors possessed AJt Quee an, Englislunan and a. Roman Catholic, ha 
belonged half to the ruling and half to the subject caste, and was therefore 
peculiarly qiialihed to be a mcdiatoi betw'een them Nor is it difficult to 
trace the coiii-sc which he ought to haae pursued He ought to have deter- 
mined that the existing settlement of landed property should be inviolable , 
and he ought to have announced that determination in such a manner as 
effectually to qiiiet the anxiety of the new proprietors, and to extinguish anv 
w lid hopes aa hich the old proprietors might entertam Wliether, 111 the great 
transfer of estates, injustice had or had not been committed, was immaterial 
lhat transfer, just or unjust, had taken place so long ago, that to reverse it 
would be to unfix the foundations of society There must be a time of 
limitation to all rights After thirty-five years of actual possession, after 
twentj five years of possession solemnly guaranteed by statute, after innu- 
mtrable leases and releases, mortgages and devises, it aaas too late to search 
for flaws m titles Nevertheless something might have been done to heal 
the lacciated feelings and to raise the fallen fortunes of the Irish gentry 
The colonists w ere in a thriving condition They had greatly improved their , 
property by building, planting, and enclosing 1 he rents had almost doubled 
within a few years , trade avas brisk , and the revenue, amounting to 'about 

* The wealth and ncshgcnc^ of the established clergy of Ireland are mentioned id the 
strongest terms by the Lord Lieutenant Clarendon, a most unexceptionable witness 
t Clarendon reminds the King of this inta letter dated March j683 *' It cen 

tainl) IS,’ Clarendon 'add^, ■' a most true notion ' i, 
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thj fie Iiunarcd thousand pounds a year, more than deAayed all theclnigesot 
the local government, and afForded a surplus avhich was remitted to England 
There ai as no .doubt that the neat Parliament which should meet at Dublin, > 
though representing almost exclusively the Enghsh interest, would, jn return 
for the Kira’s promise to maintain that interest in all its legal rights, will- 
ingly grant to lum a very considerable sum for the purpose ofindemnifymg, 
at least m part^ such native families as had been wrongfully despoiled It 
, was thus that in ,our own time tlie French government put an end to 
the disputes engendered bj the most extensive confiscation that < ever took 
. place m Europe And Hius, if James had been guided by pie advice of his 
most loyal Protestant counsellors, he would have at least Really mitigated 
one of the chief evils which afflicted beland * ' 

Having done tMs, he should have laboured to reconcile the hostile races 
to each other by impartially defending the rights and restraming.the cxcessfis 
of both He should have punished with equal seventy tlie native who in- - 
dnlgcd in die hcensc of barhansm, and the colonist who abused the strength 
of civilisation As far as the legitimate authonty of the crovvai extended, — ‘ 
and m Ireland it extendfid far, — ^no man who was qnahfied for office by m- 
ti^ity and ability should have been considered as disqualified by extraction 
^ or by creed for any public trust It is probable that a Roman Catholic 
King, with an ample revenue absolutely at his disposal, vvould, without much 
difficulty, have secured the co operation of the Roman Catholic ptclntes and 
pnfist^ in the great work of reconciliation Much, however, must still have ' 
been left to the healing influence of time The nativ e race w ould still have 
had to learn from the colonists industry and forethought, the arts of civilised 
life, and the language of England There could not be equality between* 
mcnwholivcdm houses and men who lived in sties, between meiivvlio were 
fed on bread and men who were fed on potatoes, between men who spoke 
- the noble tongue of great philosophers and poets, and men who, with a per- 
verted pride, boasted that they could not wntlie their mouths into chattering 
such a jargon as that m which the Advancement of Learning and the Pain- 
dise Lost wire wntten 1* Yet it is not unreasonable td believe that, if the 
gende jjolicy which has been desenbed had been steadilj followed bj the 
government, all distinctions would gradually have been effaced, and that 
there would now have been no more trace of the hostilitj which has been 
the curse of Iieland than there is of the equallj deadlj hostility which once 
raged between, the Saxons and the Normans in England > 

Unhappily James, instead of becoming a mediator, became the fiercest 
Mis ctrots. reckless of partisans Instead of allaying the animositj 

of the tw o populations he mflamed it to a height before unknown 
He determined to reverse their relative position, and to put the Protestant 
colonists under the feet of the Popish Celts To be of the Established rc- 
, hgion, to be of the English blood, was, in his view, a disqualification for 
cml and mihtaiy emplojanent He meditated the design of again confis 
eating and again portioning out tlie soil of half the island, and showed Ins 
inclmation so clearly that one class was soon agitated by terrors winch he 
aftervv ards v amly wished to soothe, and the other bj cupidity vvhicli he after- 
w ards v ainlv wished to restrain But this w as the smallest part of his guilt 
and madness He deliberately resolv ed, not merelj to give to the aboriginal 
mliabilnnts of Irdand^fhc entire dominion of their own country, but also 
to use them as his instruments for setting up arbitrary government m Eng- 
land The event was such as might have been foreseen Tlie colonists 
turned to bay wath the stubborn hardihood of' their race The moUicr 

* Ctirendon strongt) tecommended Ous coarse, and was of opinion that the Inah Par 
. hwent irould do tts ■pita See hiv letter to Ormond, Au;; aS, jdSC. 

t It WM in p Ned of great eminence who said that a did not hecDine hi(n to wnthe 
a. hii mouth to chitter Iln^ish Prc^ice to the first i oluntc of the If ibenui AnghOanai 
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country justly Tcgirdcd their cause as her Tlien came a desperate 

struggle foi* a tremendous stake Everything dear to nations ayas avagered 
on both sides nor can^are justly blame either tlic Irishman or the English- 
man for obeying, in that eatremitj , the laav of selfpreseiy ation The contest 
aras tenable, but short The a\ cakcr -u'ent doani His fate avis cruel , and 
yet for the cnielty avith aahich he avas heated there avas, not indeed a 
defence, but an excuse , for, though he suffered all that tyranny could inflict, 
he suffered nothing that he avould not Inmself have inflicted. 1 he effect of 
the insane attempt to subjugate England by means of Ireland avas that the 
Irish became hewers of wood and drawers of avater to tlie English The 
old propnetors, by their effort to recover avhat they had lost, lost the OTcater 
part of what tlicv had retained The momentary ascendency of Popeiy 
produced such a senes of barbarous laav sagamst Popery as made the statute' 
book of Ireland a proverb of infamy throughout Cliristendom StTch aa ere 
the bitter fruits of tlie policy of James 
"We have seen that one of his first acts, after he became King, avas to re- 
call Ormond from Ireland Ormond was the head of the English interest 
in Oiat kingdom he avas firmly attached to tlie Protestant religion , and his 
power far exceeded that of an ordinary Lord Lieutenant, first, because he 
avas in rank and wealth the greatest of the colonists, and, secondly, because 
he avasjiot only the chief of the civil administration, but also commander of 
the forces The King avas not at that tune disposed to commit the govern- 
ment wholly to Irish hands He had indeed been heard to say that a native 
viceroy would soon become an independent sovereign For the present, 
therefore, he determined to divide the power which Ormond had possessed, 
to entrust the civil administration to an English and Protestant Lord Lieute- 
nant, and to give the command of the army to an Irish and Roman Catholic 
General The Lord Lieutenant was Clarendon the General was Tyrconnel 
Tyiconnel sprang, as has already been said, from one of those degenerate 
families of the Pale w'hich w ere popularly classed w ith the aboriginal popu- 
lation of Ireland He sometimes, indeed, in his rants, talked with Hormam 
haughtiness of the Celtic barbarians f but all his sympathies were really 
vvath the natives The Protestant colonists he hated , and they returned 
his hatred. Clarendon’s inclinations were very different but he was, from 
temper, interest, and principle, an obsequious courtier His spirit was 
mean his circumstances were embarrassed , and his mind had been deeply 
imbued vvith the political doctnnes which the Church of England had ill 
that age too assiduously taught His abilities, however, were not contempt- 
ible , and. Under a goott King, he would probably have been 'a respectable 
viceroy, <■ i / . , 

About three quarters of a jrear elapsed between the recall of Ormond and 
the arriv al of Clarendon at Lublin During that interv'al the King chrendon 
Wafe represented by a board of Lords Justices but the militaiy ad- nmTcs la 
ministration was in Tyiconnel’s hands Aheady the designs of the i!S!u Ucu 
court began gradually to unfold themselves A royal order came * 
from Whitehall for disarming the populationi Tins order Tjrrconnel stnclly 
executed as respected the EnglLsh / Tliough the country Was infested by 
predatory band^ a Protestant ^tleman could scarcely obtain permission 
to keep a brace of pistols. The native peasantry, on the other hand, were 
suffered to retain thev weapons t The joy of the colonists was therefore 
great, when at length, in -December idSj, -fyrconnel.went to London, and 

* Shend-m MS among the Stuart Papers I ought to acknuwledge tho courtesy w ith 
yhith Mr Glover assisted me in my search for this valuable manuscript James appears 
from the inrtructions -which he drew aip for his son in tdge, to have retained to the last 
the notion that Ireland could not without danger be entrusted td an Irish Lord Lieu 

*”+r'i' 1 T> s j T ’ n ' f Shendan MS 

t Clarcndon-to Rochester, Jan -19, i68J Secret Consults of the Romish Party in 
Ireland, 1^0 j , ^ 
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Clarendon come to Dublin But it soon appeared that the government was 
really directed, ^ot at Dublin, but in Ixmdon Every mail that crossed 
Saint George’s Channel brought tidings of the boundless influence -which 
Tj-rconnel exercised on Insh affairs It nas said that he was to be a Mar* 
ques', that he w as to be a Dvd»e, that he was to have the sole command of the 
forces, that he ivas to be entrusted with the task of remodelling the armv 
and the courts of justice ^ Clarendon was bitterly mortified at finding 
His iJinru himself a subordinate 'member of that admimstration of which he 
fications had expected to be the head He complained that ivhateier he 
did was misrepresented by Kis detractors, and that the gravest resolutions 
touching the country which he goiemed were adopted at Westminster, 
made known to the public, discussed at coffee houses, communicated in hun- 
dreds o(,pn\ate letters, some weeks before one hmt had been given to the 
Lord Lieutenant His own personal digmtj, he said, matter^ little but 
it was no light thing that the represaitatne of the majesty of the throne 
should be made an object ofcontempt to the people.-^ Panic spread 
ami^the fost among the English, when th^ found that the ncerov, their 
coionms. Countryman and fellow Protestant, was unable to extend to 

tliem the protection which they had e-xpected from him They began to 
loiow by bitter experience what it is to be a subject caste They v\ ere 

harassed by the natives with accusations of treason and sedition This 
Protestant had corresponded with Monmouth that Protestant had said 
something disrespectful of the King four or five years ago, when the Exclu 
Sion Bill was under discussion , and the evidence of the most infamous of 
mankind was jeady to substantiate every charge The Lord Lieutenant 
expressed his apprehension that, if these practices were not stopped, there 
would soon be at Dublin a reign of terror similar to that which he had seen 
in London, when every man held his life and honour at the merej of Oates 
and Bedloe J: 

Clarendon was soon informed, bv a concise despatch from Sunderland, 
that It had been resolved to make without delav a complete change in both 
the civil and the military gov emment of Ireland, and to bring a large num- 
ber of Boman Catholics mstantlj into office IIis f lajestj , it was most 
ungraciously added, had taken counsel on these matters -with persons more 
competent to adnse him than lus inexperienced Lord Lieutenant could ' 
possibly he§ 

Before this letter readied the vaceroy the intelligence which it contained 
had, throng many channels, arrived in Ireland The terror of the colonists 
was extreme Outnumbered as they were by the native population, their 
condition w ould be pitiable indeed if the nativ c population w ere to be armed 
agamst them vvith the whole power of the state , and nothing less than tins 
was threatened The Enghsb inhabitants of Dublin passed each other in 
the streets with dejected looks. On the Exchange busmess was suspended 
Landowners hastened to sell their estates for whatever could be got, and to 
remit the purchase money to England Traders began to call m their debts, 
and to make preparations for retiring from business. The alarm Soon affected 
the rev enue || Clarendon attemptei to mreire the dismay ed settlers w im a 
confidence which he vv os himself far from teeling He assured them tlmt 
their property would be held sacred, and that, to his certain Icnowledge, the 
King was fully determined to maintain the Act of Settlement which guaian 
teed their nght to the soil But his letters to England were in a very dif- 
ferent strain He ventured even to expostulate with the King, and, -without 

* Rochester, Fehruaij 97» t 

) Qareodon to Rochester Aod Sunderland^ Marensy z 5 S|v And toRochtsteri Marco 14. 
t Clarendon to Sundferland, February s6 i68i ' 
i Sunderland to Clarendon March xt i 684 
I* Clarendon to Rochester, March 14, 1681 
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blaming His Majesty’s intention of, employing Roman Catliolics, expressed 
"a strong opinion Uiat the Roman Catholics who might be employed ought 
to be Englishmen * • 

The reply of James iv as diy' and cold He declared tint he had- no inten- 
tion of depriving the English colonists of their land, but that he regarded a 
large portion of them as his enemies, and that, since he consented to leave so 
much property in the hands of his enemies, it was the more necessary that 
the civil and military administration should be in the hands of his friends t 
Accordingly seicial Roman Catliolics were snorn of the Pnvy Council , 
and orders Mere sent to corporations to admit Roman Catholics to munici 
pal advantages J Many officers of the army were arbitrarily depnved of their 
commissions and of tiieir bread It was to no purpose that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant pleaded the cause of some whom he knew to be good soldiers and 
loyal subjects. Among them were old Cavaliers, who had fought bravely 
for monarch} , and w ho bore the marks of honourable w’ounds fheir places 

were supplied by men who had no recommendation but tlieir religion Of 
the new Captains and Lieutenants, it was said, some had been cowlierds, 
some footmen, some noted marauders, some had been so used towear brogues 
that they stumbled and shuffied about strangely 111 their military jack boots 
Not a few of the officers who were discarded took refuge in the Dutch ser- 
vice, and enjoyed, four years later, the pleasure of driving their successors 
before them in ignominious rout from tlic margin of the Boyne § 

, The distress and alarm of Clarendon w ere increased by new s which leached 
him thrOligli pm ate channels Without his approbation, without his know- 
’ ledge, preparations were making for arming and drilling the whole Celtic 
population of the country of which he was the nominal governor Tyrconnel 
Jrom'/London directed the design , and the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Chitrchxvere Ills agents Every priest had been instructed to prepare an -• 
exact hst of all his male parishioners capable of bearing arms, and to for- 
ward It to his Bishop II 

^ It had already been rumoured that Tyrconnel would soon return to Dublin 
armed with cxtraordinaiy and independent powers , and the rumour gathered 
strength dailj The Lold Lieutenant, whom no insult could drive to resign 
the pomp and emoluments of his place, declared that he should submit cheer- 
fully to tile rojal pleasure, and approve himself in all things a faithful and 
obedient subject He had never, lie said, m his life, had an}''difrercncc 
with Tyrconnel, and he trusted that no difference would now arise 1 i Clar- 
endon appears not to have recollected that there had once been a plot to nun 
the fame of his innocent sister, and that in that plot Tyrconnel had borne a 
chief part This is not exactly one of the injuncs winch highspinted men 
most readily pardon But, jii the wicked court where file Hydes had 
long been pushing their fortunes, «!uch injunes were easily forgiven and for- 
gotten, not from magnanimity or Christian chanty, but from mere baseness 
and want of moral sensibility In June 168C, Tyrconnel came Arrival or 
His commission authonsed him only to command the troops but 
he brought with him royal instructions touchmg all parts of the as General 
administration, and at once took the re'al government of the island into his 
own hands ' On the day after his arnval he exphcitly Said that commissions 
must be laigely given to Roman Catholic officers, and that room must be 
made for them by dismissing moie Protestants He pushed on the lemodel- 

1 ' , 

* Clarendon to James, March 4, i68J i James t6 Clnrcndoni April 6 x686 

t Sunderland to Clarendon, May 22, i686} Clarendon to Ormond, May 30, Clarendon 
to Sunderland, July 6, n 
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ling of the 'inny eagerly nnd mdefatigably It iias indeed the only part of 
the functions of a Commander in Chief whidihc ^^as competent to perform > 
for, though courageous in brawls and duels, he^ knew nothing of militaiy 
duty At the \eiy first review which he hdd, 'it Avas eiident to sdl who 
were near liun that he did not "know how to draw up a regiment * To 
H„pat f'lrn Enghshitaen out and to put Irishmen in was, in bis view, the 
tiaiity and beginning and the end of the admmisfrahon of w ar . He had the 
Moience. msojence to coshier the captain of the Lord Lieutenant’s own Body 
Guard , nor wis Clarendon aware of what had happened till he saw a 
Koman Catholic, whose face wuis quite unknown to himj escorting the state 
coach + The change was not confined to the officers* alone The ranks 
w ere completely broken up and recomposed Four or five himdrcd soldiers 
w ere turned out of a single regiment chiefly on the ground* that they 'were 
below the proper stature Yet the most uhpraebsed eye at once perceiied 
that tliey were taller and better made men than their successors, whose wild 
and squalid appearihce disgusted the beholders $ Orders lyere given to the ] 
new officers that no man of die Protestant religion was to be sufeed to en- ' 
list The recruiting parties, instead of benbng their drums for 'volunteers 
at fans and markets, os liad been the old practite, repaired to places to 
w hich the Roman Catholics w ere m the habit of making pilgrimages for pur- 
poses of devohon In a few w’ceks the General had introduced more than 
two thousand natives into die ranks, and the people about him confidently 
affirmed that by Christmas day not a man of English race would be left m 
the whole army § * 

On all questions which arose in the Pnvy Council, Tyreonnd show'ed 
similar violence and partiality John Keating, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, a man distinguished by abilitj, intent}', and Ic^ty, reptcsehtedwith 
great mildness that perfect equality was ml tliat the GenCml could reason- 
ably ask for his own Church The King, he said, evidendy meant that no ' 
man fitfor public trust should be excluded because he was a Roihan Cntho 
lie, and that no man unfit for public trust should be admitted because he , 
was a Protestant Tyrconnel immediately began to cursb and swear ** I 
do not know what to say to that, I would have all Catholics iii ”i|. The 
most judicious Irishmen of his own ichgious persuasion were dismayed at 
hiB rashness, ‘and ventured to remonstrate with him , but he drov e them froid 
him wath imprecations IT His brutahtj w os such that many thought him mad 
Yet It was less strange than the Shameless volubility wlh wlndi he uttered 
falsehoods He had long before earned the nickname of lying Dick Talbot , 
and, at Whitehall, any w’lld fiction was commonly designated as one of Dick 
Talbot’s truths He now daily proved that he was well entitled to thismu- 
cnviabtc reputation Indeed in him mendacity was almost a disease He 
w ould, after giving orders for the dismission of Enghsh officers, take them into 
Ins closet, assure them of his confidence and fnendship, and implore Heaven 
to Confound him, sink him, blast him, if he did not take good care of their 
interests Sometimes those to whom he had thus perjured himself learned, , 

before the day closed, that he had cashiered them T* ' ' ^ 

On his amvnl, though he swore savagely at Uife Act of Settlement, and 
called the Enghsh interest a fouHlung, a roguish tlimg, and a damned thing, 
he yet pretended to be convinced Qiat the distnbution of property could not, 

* Clarendon to Kochester June 8 i68d ' 

t Secret Consults of die ItonushPart> tn Ireland , « 

t Clarendon to Rochester, June a6, and July 4 16S6 > JtpoloByior the Frotestaats of 
Ireland, 168^ 

J Clarendon to Rocliester, Julj 4, as, j686 to SunderloMd Julv 6‘ to the King, 
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after t3ic hpse of so many years, be altered * But when 'be had been a few 
weeTvS at Dublin, his language changed He began to harangue vehemently 
atthe'Council board on tile necessity of'giving back tlic land to Heuitent 
the old ouiTicrs He had not, hoxi’ever, as yet obtained Ins mas- 

eftll el ® 
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mgs, consent to tlie destrtiction of the greatest ^colony that England had 
ever planted Tlie English Roman Cathohes with whom he was <in the 
habit of taking couifsel were almost unanimous in favour <Jf the Act of Settle 
ment Not only the honest and moderate Powis, but the dissolute and 
headstrong Dove 5 ,_gave judicious and patnobc' advice Tyrconnel could 

hardly hope to counteract at a distance the effect which such advice must 
produce on the royal mind He determined to plead the cause of He retnms 
Ins caste m person , alld accordingly he set out, at the ,end of 
August, for England ' 

His presence and hiS absence were equally dreaded by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant It was, mdeed, painful to be daily browbeaten by an enemy , but 
it w as not less painful to know that an enemy w as daily breathing calumny 
and evil counsel in the royal car Clarendon was overwhelmed by mani- 
fold vexthons He made a progress through the country, and found that 
he was everywhere treated by the Irish population with contempt The 
Roman Catholic priests exhorted their congregations to watlihold fiom him 
all marks of honour The native gentiy, instead of coming to pay” their 
respects to him, remained at their houses The native peasantry ev ery where 

sang Celtic ballads in praise of Tyrconnel, who would, they doubted not, 
soon reappear to complete the humiliation of thar oppressors, t The Kjne 
The viceroy had Scarcely returned to Dublin from his nnsatisfac- wtS’cu 
tory tour, when he received letters which informed him tint he .endoa 
had incurred theRing’s senous displeasure IIis Majesty— so these letters ran 
—expected his servants not only to do what he commanded, but to do it from ’ 
»the heart, and w ith A cheerful countenance The Lord Licutenanthad not, 
mdeed, refused to Co operate in the reform of the army and of the civil ad’ 
ministration , but his co operation had been reluctant and perfunctory , his 
looks had betmyed his feelings , and everybody saw that he disapproved of 
the polity which he was employed to carry into effect J In great anguish 
of mind he wiote to defend himself, but he was sternly told that his defence 
was not satisfactory He then, in the most abject terms, declared that he 
would norattempt to justify himself that he acquiesced m the royal judg- 
ment, he It what it might" that he prostrated himself in the dust, that he 
implored pardon , that of all penitents he was the most smccre , that he 
should think it glorious to die in his Sovereign’s cause, but found it impos- 
sible, to live under hls'Sovereign’s displeasure Nor was this meie interested 

hypocrisy, but, at least in part, unaflccted slavishness and poverty of spirit 
for in confidential letters not meant for the royal eye, he bemoaned'liimself 
to his family in the same strain He was miserable he’vvas cni^ed the 
^ waath of the I^ngwds insupportable • if that wrath could not bemitigated. 
life would not be worth having § The poor man’s terror .increased when 
lie learned that it had been delcinimcd at ’'Whitehall to recall him, and to 
appoint, as his successor, 'Ills rival and'* calumniator, Tyreonnd || Then for 
a time tlie prospect seemed to dear . the King was in better humour ; and 
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dunnp a few dayo Clarendon flattered himself tliat his brother’s intercession 
had prevailed, and that the cnsis aias passed * , 

In truth the crisis nas only beginning While Clarendop was trying to 
Rochester on Rochester, Rochester was unable longer to support himsdf 
attMked As in Ireland the elder brother, though retaining the guard o£ 
jMuiticai honour, the sword of state, and the title of ExcellenCj, had really 
cabal teert superseded bj the Commander of the Forces, so in England, 
the younger brother, though holding the white staff, and walking, by virtue 
of his highofScc, before the greatest hereditary nobles, was fast sinking into 
a mere flnancial clerk The Parliament was again prorogued to a distant 
da}, m opposition to the treasurer’s known wishes He was not even told 
that there was to be another prorogation, but w as left fo learn thd new’s 
from the Gazette The real direction of affairs had passed to the cabal which 

dined wath Sunderland on Fndays The cabinet met only to hear the de- 
spatches fiom foreign courts read , nor did those despatches contain an} dimg 
which avas not knowai on the Ro}al Exchange , for all the English envo}s 
had received orders to put into the official letters only the common talk of 
antechambers, and to resene important secrets for pm ate communications 
wbidi were addressed to James himself, to Sunderland, or to Petre + Yet 
the victonous faction w as not content The King avas assured by those whom 
he most trusted that the obstinacy w ith w Inch the nation opposed Ins designs 
'was really to be imputed to Rochester How could the people believe that 
their Sovereign was unalterably resolved to persevere in tin, course on 
which he had entered, when they saw at his right hand, ostensibly first ,in 
poaver and trust among his counsellors, a man avho notoriously regarded that j 
course anth strong disapprobation ’ Every step which had been taken wath 
the object of humbling the Church of England, and of elevating the Church/ 
of Rome, had been opposed by the Treasurer True it avas that, aahen he^ 
had found opposition vain, he had gloomily submitted, nay, that he had 
sometimes even assisted in canyiug into effect the very plans against avhich 
he had most earnestly contended True it avas tliat, though he disliked the 
Ecclesiastical Commusion, he had consented to be a Commissioner Truc.it, 
avas that he had, avhile declanng that he could see nothing blxmable in the 
conduct of the Bishop of London, voted sullenly and reluctantly for the sen 
tehee of suspension But this aaas not enough A pnnee, engaged in an 
enteipnse so important and arduous as that on which James was bent, had 
a right to expect from his first minister, not unwilling and ungracious ac- 
quiescence, but zealous and strenuous co operation « hile such advice avas 
daily given to James by those m whom he reposed confidence, he received, ' 
by the penny post^ many anonymous letters filled with calumnies against 
the Lord Treasurer This mode of att'ick had been contrived by Tyreon- 
nel, and avas in perfect harmony with ever} part of his infamous life $ 

The King hesitated He seems, indeed, to have really, regarded liis brother- 
m law avith personal kindness, the effect of near affinity, of long and fami- 
liar intercourse, and of man} mutual good offices It seemed probable 
that, ns long as Rochester continued *0 submit himself, though taraily and 
wath murmurs, to the royal pleasure, he w ould continue to be in name prime 
minister Sunderland, therefore, with exquisite cunning, suggested to his 
master the propriety of asking the only proof of obedience aihich it w as quite 
certain that Rochester never would give'' At present, — such avas the Ian 
^guage of the artful Secretary, — it was impossible to consult wath the first of 
the King’s servants respecting the object nearest fo the King’s heart It 
was lamentable to think that religious prejudices should, at suCh a conjunc- 
ture, deprive the government of such valuable assistance Perhaps those 
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prejudices not piovc insurmountatile Then the deceiver whispered 
that, to his knowledge, Rochester Ind of late had some misgivings about the 
points in dispute between the Protestants and Catholics * Ihis v as enough 
The King eagerly caught at the hint He began to flatter himself Attempts 
lint he might at once escape from the disagreeable necessity of 
removing a fnend, and secure an able coadjutor for the great work Rochester 
which was m progress He was also elated bj the hope that he inighthavc 
the merit and the glorj of saving a fellow creature from perdition He 
seems, indeed, about this time, to have been seized watli aniiiiiisiially violent 
lit of zeal for his religion , and this is the more remarkable, because he bad 
just relapsed, after a short interval of selfrcstraint, into debauchery which all 
Christian divines condemn as sinful, and which, m an elderly man married 
to an agreeable young wife, iS regarded even by people of the world as 
disreputable Lad} Dorchester had returned from Dublin, and was again the 
King’smistress Herretumwaspoliticall} of no importance. Shchadleamed 
b} cvpeneiicc the foil} of attempting to save her lover from the destruction to 
which he was runnmg headlong She therefore suffered the Jesuits to guide 
his political conduct , and they, in return, suffered her to wheedle him out of 
money She w as, how ev er, onl} one of sev eral abandoned w omen who at this 
time shared, with his beloved Church, the dominion over his mind + He 
ecems to have determined to make some amends for neglecting the wclfaic 
of Ins ovin soul by taking caie of the souls of others He set himself, thcie 
fore, to labour, with real good will, but with the good will of a coarse, stcri), 
and arbitrary mind, for the conv crsion of his kinsman Ivv cry audience w hich 
the Ireastirer obtained wxs spent in arguments about the authority of the 
Church and the worship of images Rochester v as firmly resolved not to 
abjure his religion but he had no scruple about employing m sclf>defence 
artifices as discreditable as those which had been used against him He 
affected to speak like a man w hose mind w as not made up, professed himself 
desirous to be enlightened if he was in erroi, borrowed Popish books, and 
listened with civility to Popish divines He had several interviews with 
Leybiirn, the Vicar Apostolic, with Godden, the chaplain and almonci of 
the Queen Dowager, and with Bonaventurc Giffard, a theologian trained to 
polemics in the schools of Douay It was agreed that there should be a 
formal disputation between these doctors and some Protestant clei^men 
The King told Roch&ster to choose any ministers of the Ebtablished Church, 
w ith tw o exceptions fhe prosenbed persons were rillotsoiTaiid Stilling- 
fleet 1 illotson, the most popular preacher of that age, and m manners the 
most moffensiv eof men, had been much connected with some leading Whigs , 
and btillingflect, who was renowned as a consummate master of all the wea 
pons of controvers}, had given still deeper offence by publishing an answer 
to the papeis whicn had been found in the strong box of Charles the Second 
Rochester took the tw o royal chaplains wdio happened to be in w aiting One 
of them was Simon Patnek, whose commentaries on the Bible still form a 
part of theological libraries the other vv as Jane, a vehement lory, who 
had assisted in drawing up lint decree by which the Umvei-sity of Oifoid 
had solemnly adopted the woistfolliesofPilmer Ihe conference took place 
at vVhitchall on the thirtieth of November Rochester, who did not wish 
It to be known that he had even conserled to hear the arguments of Popisli 
priests, stipulated for secrecy No auditor was suffered to be present except 
Uie King The subject discussed was the real presence The Roman 
Catholic divines took on themselves the burden of ihe proof Patrick and 
Jane said htUe , nor was it necessaiy that they should say much , f6r tlic 
•Fan himself undertook to defend the doctnne ofliis Church, and, as was 
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hrt habit, soon waimed with conflict, lost hisdctnpci, aiicl ashed •with, gieat 
ydiemenceivhetliOr it lias expected tliat lie should chdnge his idigion on 
SUCH frivolous grounds Then he remembered hou mttcli'he vvas risking, - 
begin igiin to dissemble, complimented the disputants” on their skill md 
learning, and asked time to consider what had been said * „ ^ - 

slow os James uas, he could not but see that this was mere tnflmg He 
told Banllon diat Rochester’s language was not that of a manlioneslly de- 
sirous oF-aniving at the truth Still the King did not like to propose 
directly to his brothei In law the simple choice, npostasv oi dismissal but, 
three da^ys after the Conference, Banllon Waited on the ireasutei, and, uitli 
much circumlocution, and mln^ expressions of fneiidly concern, broke 
Uie unpleasant truth “Do you mean,’’ said Rodiwter, bewildered bj the 
involved and ceremonious phrases in which the intimation was made, “ that, 
if 1‘doaiot tuhi Catholic, the consequence u ill be that I shall lose my 
place'’” “Isaj nothing about consequences,” answered the wary diplo > 
niatisb only come as a friend to express a hope that j on wall take care 
to keep your place ” " But surely,” said Rochester, “ the plain meaning of 
■aU this IS that I must him Catholic or go out ” He put many questions for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the communication was made by autho- 
nty, but could extort only vague and m>steiioUs replies At lost, affecting 
a confidence which he was far from feeling, he declaied that Banllon must 
liave been imposed upon by idle or malicious reports “ I tell you,” he 
said, "that tlie IGng will not dismiss me, and I will not lesign I know 
him he knows me , and I fear nobody ” The Frenchman answered that he 

w as chdimed, tliat he was ravished to hear it, and tint his onlj motive for 
mterfenng was a sincere anxiety for Uie piospeiitj and dignity of hii excel- 
lent friend the Treasurer And thus the two slateBmen parted, each 
flattenng himself that he had duped the othci t " - * 

Meanwhile, m spite of all injunctions of secrecy, -the newis that the Lovd 
Ireosurerhad consented to be instructed in the doctrines of,Popeij,had 
spread fast through London Patnek and Jane had been seen going m at 
tlntmjstenous door which led to Chiffinch’s apartments Some Roman 
Catholics about the couit bad, indiscreetly or artfully, told all, and more . 
than all, that they knew The Tory churchmen waited anxiously forfullct 
inforinalion They were mortified to tliink tint their leader should even 
have pretended to wav'erin Ins opinion, but they could not believe that he 
would stoop Iq be a renegade 1 he unfortunate minister, tortured at once 

'by'his TTerce passions and Ins low desires, annoyed by the censuicsiof the _ 
public, slnhoycd by the hints w Inch he had receiv edfroin Banllon, afraid of 
losing character, afraid of losing office icpairedto the roval closet Hevvas 
determined to keep his place, if it could be kept by a*hy villany bht one 
He would pictend to be shaken in his religious 'opinions, and to be half a 
convert ‘ he w’ould piomisc to give strenuous support to that policy which 
he had hillieito opposed ^ but, if lie were dmen to cxtiemity, he would 
icfuse to change Ins religion He began, thoreforei by telling the King that 

the business m which his Majesty took so much mter^t was not sleeping, 
that Jane 'and Giffard were engaged in consulting hooks on the points in 
dispute between the Churches, and that, when these researches wcie over, 
it w ould be desirable to hav e another conference Tllen he cbmplained hit 
tcrly that all the town xVm appnsed of what ought to" have been carefully 
concealed, and that some persons, w ho.Trom tlieir station, might be supposed 
to be w ell informed, reported strange things as to the roj al intentions “ It 

, * Banllon, Dec z686 Burnet, i 6S4 Lire of Janes the Second ii too, Dodd’s 
Church Historj I haVeined to frame a/airnarTan\eoiitof these conflictinj; matenals. 

It seems clear to me, from Rochester’s onoi papers, that he was on this occasion by no 
means so <tuhhorn as he has been represintw by Burnet and b} the biographer of 
James t From RoihcVtcr s Minutes dated Dec 3, i686 
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IS whispered,” he snid, *' Ihitj'if I do not do as Your Jl-ijcsty ^ ould Inve 
me, 1 shall not he snffered to continue m my present station Tlie King 
'Slid, -with some general^e\pressions ofYindness, that it was difficult to pre- 
vent people from talking, and that loose leporfs were not to be regarded 
' These vague phrases v ere not likel) to quiet the peiturbed mind of the. 

' minister His agitation became violent,' and he began to iilead for his place 
as if he had been pleading for his life “ Youi Idajesty sees that I do all in 
mypoi er to obej jou Inaeed I will do all that I can. to ob6y you in 
c' erj thing I v ill Sen, e j ou in your ow n a ay "Hay,” he cried, in an agony 
of baseness, **I will do v hat I can to believe as you u ould have me But 
do not let itiebe told, while I am hying to brmg m> mind to this, that, if 
I find it impossible to comply, I must lose all l*or I must needs tell Your 
- Jlajestj that there are other considerations ” “ Oh, you must needs,” e\-- 
claimed the King with an oath For a smgle word of honesi and manl} sound, 
C'caping in the midstof all this abject supplication, w as sufficient to moVe his 
anger ‘ ‘ I hope, sir,” said poor Rochester, * ‘that I do not ofiend j ou Sui cly 
Yourhiajesty could not think well of me if I did not say so " The King le^ 
collected himself, protested that he was not offended, and advised the 'Jrea 
surer to disregard idle rumours, and to confer again with Jane and Giflard * 
After this conversation, a fortnight elapsed before the decisive blow fell 
rhat fortnight Rochester passed in mlnguing and imploring He 
attempted to mterest m his fav our those Roman Catholics w hq had sion of 
the greatest influence at court He could not, he said, renounce 
hisown rdigion* but, wath tliat single reservation, he would do alktliat 
they could desire Indeed, if he might only keep his place, they shoidd 
fina that he could be mote useful to them as a Protestant than as one of 
their own communion + His wife, who was on a sick bed, had already, it 
V aS said, solicited the honour of a visit from the much injured Queen, and 
' had attempted to v ork on Her Majesty’s feelings of compassion J But the 
Hydes abased themselv es in v am Petre regarded them with peculiar male 
■ volence. and was bent on their ruin § On the evening of tlie seventeenth of 
December the Karl v as called into the royal closet James was iinusualh 
discomposed, and even shed tears The occasion, mdecd, could not but 
call up some rccollccbons which might well soften a hard hcatt. He ex 
pressed his regret that his duty made it impossible for him to indulge his 
private parliahties It was absolutely neccssanr, he said, that those who 
had tlie chief threebon of his affairs should partake his opinions and feelings 
He oWnedTliafhe had very meat personal obligations to Rochcstci, and that 
no fault could be found vvitli the way in which the financial business had 
lately been done but the office of lord Treasurer v. as of such high im 
portance that, in general, it ought not to be entnistcd to a single person, and 
could not safely be entnisted by a Roman Catliohc King to a person realous 
for the Church of England “ Think better of it, my Lord,” he conbnuci;k 
“ Read again, the papers from my brother’s box I will give you a little 
mp're time for consideration, if you desire it ” Rochester saw that all was 
over, and that the wisest course left to him was to make his rebcatvtithas 
much money and 'as much credit as possible He succeeded in both ob 
jects lie obtained a pension of four thousand pounds a j eai for tw o lives 
on the post office He had made greaf'sums out of the estates of traitors, ^ 
and earned with him m particular Grey’s bond for forty thousand pounds 
and a grant of all the estate which the crow n had in Grej-’s extensiv e pro 
petty II No person had ever quitted office on terms So advantageous To 
* ri-omlloclic«ler’s Minuics, Dec iCSQ. f Banllon, Die. Jg, 1O86 
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the applause of the sincere fuends of tlic Established Church Rochester had, 
indeed, very slender claims To save his place he had sate in that tnbnnal 
aahich had been illegally created for the pmpose of perseaiting hei j o, 
save his place he had given a dishonest vote foi degrading one of her most 
eminent ministers, had affected to doubt hei orthMO\>, had listened uith 
the outuard show of docility to tcadiers who called her scliismatical and 
heretical, and had offeied to co operate stienuously avith her deadliest ene- 
mies in their designs aMinst her Ihe highest praise to nhich he a\as 
entitled u as this, that he had shrunk from the cxccedingwickcdncss and base- 
ness of publicly abjuring, ibi lucm, the lehgion in which he had been bi ought 
up, uhich he belieicd to be trii^and'of uliich he had long made an osten- 
tatious profession Yet he avas extolled by the gieat body of Churchmen 
as if he had been the biavest and purest of martyrs Tlie Old and New Tes 
laments, the hlartyiologies of Eusebius and of Fox, were lansacked to find 
parallels for his heroic piety He was Daniel in the den of lionSj Shadrach 
in the fiery furnace, Peter m the dungeon of I Iciod, Paul at the bar of Nero, 
Ignatius in the ampin theatie, Latimer at the stake Among the many facts 
which prove that the standard of honour and virtue among the public men 
of that age a as low, the admiration excited by Rochester’s constant^ is, < 
perhaps, the most decisne 

In Ins fall he dragged doii n Clarendon On the seventh of January 1687 
Dicmission Gazette announced to the people of London that the 1 reasuiy 
ofciaren avas piit iiito coniinission On the eighth arrived at Dublin a 
despatch formally signifying that in a month Tyiconnel w ould as 
sume the government of Ireland It was not without gieat difficulty that 
Tyreoanei surmounted the numerous impediments which stood 

i^rd 111 the way of his ambition It was well known that the extermi- 

Depob nation of the English rolony in Ii eland was the object on which 

his heart was set He had, thciefoie, to overcome some sciaiples m the 
royal mind He had to surmount the opposition, not merely of all the 
Piotestant members of die government, not merely of the moderate 
and lespectable heads of the Roman Catliohc body, but even of several 
members of the Jesuitical cabal * Sunderland shrank from tlie thought ’’ 
of an Irish revolution, religious, political, and social lo the Queen 
Pyrconnel was peraonally an object of aversion Povvis was tlierefoic sug- 
gested as the man best qualified for the viceroyaltj He was of illustnous 
birth lie was a sincere Roman Catholic , and v et he w as generally allow cd 
by candid Protestants to be an honest man and a good Englishman All 
opposition, hovvevei, yielded to lyrconiiels energy and cunnmg lie 
fawned, bullied, and bnbed indefaligably Petrels help was secured by 
flattery Sunderland was plied at once with promises and menaces An 
immense price was offered for his support, no less than an annuity of five - 
thousand pounds a veai from Ireland, ledecmable by payment of fifty thou- 
sand pounds down If this proposal were rejected, Tyrconnel threatened 
to let the ICing know that the Lord^ President had, at the Friday dinners, 
described His Majesty as a fool who must be governed cither by a vvomaii 
or by a priest Sunderland, pale and trembling, offered to procure for,Tyr- 
connel supreme military command, enormous appointments, anj thing but 
the V iceroj alty but all compromise -vv as rejected , and it was nccessary.lo. 
Yield Mary of hlodena herself was not free fiom saispicion of corruption 
Tlieie was in London a reiiowaicd chain of pearls jihich was valued at ten 


t Bishop Malonj in a letter to Bishop Ijrrel says, ’ Never a Catholic or other Eng 
Itsh will e\cr thinl or mate a step norsuSerthe King to make a step for j our rcstaura- 
ton but leave you a^j on were hitherto and leave jonr enemies over your heads not 
IS there any tlnglishman, Catholic or other, of what quality or degree soever alive, thatvnll 
stick to sacriHcc all Ireland for to savetln- least interest of his onai in England, and would 
IS willingly see all Ireland overmliabitedb) rnglish orwhatsoevei religion as by the lush ’ 
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ihousind pounds It had belonged to _I*nnce Rupert , and by him it had 
been left to Margaret Hughds, a comtesan uho, towards tlie close of his 
life, had e\ercised a boundless empire o^er him Tyrconnel loudly boasted 
that M ith this chain he had purchased the support "of the Queen Tliere 
were thosc^ however, who suspected that this stoiy was one of Dick Talbot’s 
tnitlis, and that it had no more foundation' than the calumnies athicli, 
tw ent} -si\ ) ears before, he had imented to blacken the fame of Anne Hyde 
To the Roman Catholic courtiers gencinlly he spoke of the uncertain tenure 
by which they held oflices, honoiiis, and emoluments The ICing might die 
to moiTOW, and might leave them at die mere} of a hostile government and 
a hostile rabble But, if tlie old faith could be made doniitiant in Ireland, 
if Ae Protestant interest m that country could be destroyed, there would still 
be, m the worst event, an asylum at hand to which they might retreat, and 
where the} might cidier negotiate or defend themselves with advantage A 
Popish priest w as hired w ith the pioniise of the mitre of Watciford to preach 
at baint James’s against the Act of Settlement , and his sermon, though 
heard viitli deep disgust bv the English part of the auditory, was not with- 
-out Its effect The struggle which patnotism had for a time maintained 
against bigotr}' in the ro}al mind w as at an end ‘ 1 here is w ork to be done 
in Ireland,” said James, “ which no Englishman will do ”* 

All obstacles were at length lemoved, and m Febniary, 1687, Tyrconnel 
began to rule his native country with the power and appointments of Loid 
Lieutenant, but with the humbler title of Lord Deputy 

His ani.al spread dismay through the whole English population Clar- 
endon v\as accompanied, 01 speedily followed, across St Geoige’s 0,sn,,j or 
Channel,_by alaige propoitionof the most respectable inhabitants 
of Dublin^ gentlemen, tradesmen, and artificers It w as said that nSs m _ 
fifteen hundred families emigrated in a few days The panic w as i«iand " 
not unreasonable Ihe work of putting the colonists down undei the feet 
of the natives went rapidly on In a short time almost every Piivy Coun- 
cilldr. Judge, Slienff, Mayor, Alderman, and Justice of the Peace vi as a 
Celt and a Roman Catholic It seemed that things would soon be ripe for 
a general election, and that a House of Commons bent on abrogating the 
Act of Settlement viould easily be assembled + Ihose who had lately been 
the lords of the island now cned out, in the bitterness of their soulSj^that 
they had become a prey and a laughing-stock to then owai serfs and menials , 
that houses were burnt and cattle stolen with impunity , that the new sol- 
-diers loamed the country, pillaging, insulting, lavishing, maiming, tossing 
one Piotestant in a blanket, tying up anothei by thejiairand scouiging him, 

^ that to appeal to the law was vain , that Irish Judges, Sheriffs, jUnes, and 
witnesses were all in a league to save Irish cnniinals , and that, even with 
out an Act of Paihament, the whole soil would soon change hands, for that, 
111 every action of etectraent tried undei the administration of Tyrconnel, 
judgment had been given foi the native against the Englishman f 

While Clarendon w as at Dublin the Privy Seal had been 111 the hmds of 
Commissioners His friends hoped that it w ould, on his return to London, 
be again deliveied to him But the King and the Jesuitical oabal had de- 
termined that the disgrace of the II}dcs should be complete Loid'Anui- 
dell of Wardour, a Roman Catholic, obtainea the Pnvy Seal Bcllasyse, a 
Roman Catholic^ was made First Loid of the Treasury , and Dovei, an- 
other Roman Catholic, had a seat at the board Tlie appointment of a 
^ ruined gambler to such a trust would alone have sufficed to disgust the 
public The dissolute Etherege, who then resided at Ratisbonhs English 
* The best account of these transactions is in the Shendan MS 
" T t MS , Oldmuton's Memoirs of Ireland King s State of the Prote-taiits of 

Ireland, particular^ ch iptcr ni Apology forthc Protestants of Ireland, iCSg 
t Secret Consplts of tlie Komish Party in Ireland, 1690, 
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envqj, could not lefiim from expiessing, wi|;li.a sneei,lns hope that lii!> old 
boon companion, Dover, -would keep the ICmg^a money bettei tinning owi 
In order that the finances might not be rumed by incapable and meapeii- 
enced Papists, the obsequious, diligent, andsilent Godolphin was named a 
Coininissionerof the'l reasury, butcontinued to beChamberlain to the Queen * 
" I he dismission of the twolirotheiSTS a great epoch in the reign of James 
mrectof Yiom that time it yyas clear tliat what he really wanted was pot 
ijie fill of liberty of conscience for the members oFliis oivn cliuicli, but liberty 
1 1 C mes persecute the members of other churches Pretending to abhor 
tests, he had himself imposed a test He thought_,it hard, he thought rt 
monstrous, that able and loyal men should be excluded from the pnlilm aei> 
vice solely for being Roman Catholics Yet he had himself turned out of 
office a Treasuiei, whom he admitted to be both lo}al and able, solely for 
being a Protestant The cry was that a general proscription Avos at hand, 
and that every pubhc functionary must make up his mind to lose hil soul or 
to lose hii. place f ^Yho indeed could hope to stand where the Hydes had 
’ fallen? They were the brothers m law of the King, the uncles and natural 
guardians of his childien, his friends from early youth, his steady adherents 
m adaeraity and peril, his obsequious servants since he had been on the 
throne The sole crime was their religion , and for tins crime they had 
been discarded In great perturbation men began to look round for help , 
and soon all eyes were fixed on one whom a rare concunence both of pei - 
> sonal qualities and of fortuitous cucumstances pointed out as the dchteier 


. CHAPTER VII 

The place which ‘William Henry, Pimce of Omnge Nassau, ^occupies in 
william the history of England and of mankind is so great that it may be 
nuiceof desuahle to portinywith some minuteness the strong lineaments 
omiigc of his character J 

He was now in his thirty seventh year But both in body and in mmd 
hk appear he was older than othei men of the same age 'Indeed it might 
‘‘"'e-, ^be said that he had never been young His external appearance 
IS almok as well known to us as to his on n captains and counsellors Sculp 
tors, painters, and medallists exerted their utmost skill' in the work of trans 
initting his features to postenty, and his features weie such 'as no artiat 
could fail to seize, and sucli os, once seen, could never be foigdtten His 
name at once calls up before us a slender and feeble finme, a Jofty and_ 
ample Ibrehcad, a nose curved like tlie beak of an eagle, an. eye in ailing that 
of an eagle in bnglitness and keenness, a tlioughtful and somewhat sullen 
blow, a firm and somewhat peeiish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, and dteply- 
fiirrowed by sickness and by care That pensive, se-vere, and solemn aspect 
could scarcely haye belohged to a happy oi a good humoured man But 

* Xiondoo Gazette, Jin 6 md JIarcli 14, i68J , Evelj 11 s Diary, March 10 Etherese s 
letter to Dorer is in tqe Bntish Museum 

t “Pare che gh onlmi sono mospnti della voeft che corre per 11 popolo d eSsercacrulo 
il detto mmistro per non esscre Cattolico, pctcio tinrsi al cstcrniimo de Prolesiaiili ’ — < 

Adda, — 

t The chief inatcnals from which I t^cn my uescnption of the Pnnfcc of Orincco 

will be found m BUmet^ H^torji in Icmple’s and GoUtvilIcR Memoir^t iij the NcroUi 
tions of the Counts of Estradesand A\aux an Sir George Do^mn^^ Letters to Lord 
Chancellor Chrendon, in W'igennar*s xaluminou** Histor>£^m Van Kirnpers JClrahttr- 
kundc dcE Vaderlandsche Gc^diiidcniSr and above nil, In 'WiHiam^s own confidential 
correspondence, of which thv Puke of Portland permitted Sir James Mackmto'^h to tal d 
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~ It mdicalLs m a inannci not to be niibtakcn capicity equal to the most 
Bidiious enterpnsesij and “fortitude not to be shaken by^icverses or 
dangers , - 

Nature' had laigely endowed AViUiam ivitli the qualities of a great nilcr , 
and education had developed those qualities in no common degicc 
-■\Vuh strong nalqral sense, and rate force of will, 'he found him* 
self when fust his mmd began to open, a fatherless and motheilcss 
child, the chief of a gicat but depressed and disheartened parly, and the 
heir to vast and indciinitc pretensions, ayhich evcited the dread andavcision 
of the oligarchy then supreme in the United Provinces The commonpcople, 
fondly attached dining three generations to his house, indicated, when 
ever they saiv him, in a manner not to be mistaken, that they legaidcd him 
- os'lheir iightful head The able and cxpeiicnccd ministers of die republic, 
mortal enemies of liis name, came cveiy day to pay then feigned pvilitics 
to him, and to observe the progress of his mind, Ihe first movements of 
his ambition w ere carefully watched every ungiiaided word iittcied by linn 
w'as noted down } nor had ho neai him any adviser on whose judgment 
icliance could be placed He was scarcely fifteen years old, when all the 
domestics wJio weie attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any slnie of 
Ins confidence, were lemoved fiom under his roof by the jealous govem- 
ment He lemonstrated vvith energy beyond his years, but in vain Vigilant 
observers saw the tears more than once rise in the eyes of the young state 
prisoner llis health, naturally delicate, sank for a lime under the emotions 
which his desolate situation had produced biicli situations bew'ildei and 
unnerve the weak, but call forth all the strength of the stiong SiiiTounded 
by snares in which an oithnary youth would have pciished, William learned 
to tread at once wanly and firmly Long before he reached manhood he 
knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle cuiiosity by dry and guarded 
answ ers, how to conceal all passions undei the same show of grave tran- 
quillity Meanwhile he made little pioficiency m fashionable or literary 
accomplishments The manners of the Dutch nobility of that age wanlcd 
^ ihi^race which was found m the highest pcifcction among the gentlemen 
' of France,_and which, in an mfcrioi degiee, embellished tiic Court of Eng 
, his manneis were altogether Dutch Even his countrymen 

thought him blunt, 1 o foreigneis he often seemed cliurlisb. In bis mtci 
course with the v orld in general he appeared ignoiont oi negligent of those 
,, arts which double the value of a favoiu and take away Uie sting of a refusal 
He vvas little interested m letters oi science The discoveries of Newton 
^1(1 Leibnit/, the poems of Dryden and Boileau, vverc unlnov>n to him 
Dramatic performances tired him , and he w'as glad to turn away from the 
^age and to talk about public affairs, while Orestes was raving, oi while 
lai tune vvos pi essing Elmira’s hand He had indeed some talent for sar- 

casm, and not seldom employed, quite unconsciously, a natuial rhetoric, 

1 , *■ and onginal He did not, how ever, m the least 

^ect the character of a vvit or of an oiator His attention had been confined 
to those stodies which form strenuous and sagacious men of business,^ 
From a cluld he listened with interest when high questions of alliance 
finance, and war were discussed - Of geometry he learned as much as vvas 
necessary for the construction of a ravelin orahomwoik , Of laniniawes 
by the help of a memory singularly powerful, he learned as much as was 
necessary to enable him to comprehend and answci without assistance overv- 
thing that W'as said to him, and every letter which he icceived' Ihe Dutch 
nasals own tOD^e With tlm French' he was not less’fannlnr He iin- * 

iler^od Latin, It^ian, and Spanish He spoke and wrote English and 
G^an, inelegantly, it is true, and inevfictly, hut fluently and intelligibly 
No qualification could be more important to a manwliLlife w^ to be 
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pasbcd 111 organising gieat alliances, and in commanding armies assembled 
from different countries / ' - 

One 'class of philosophical questions had been forced on his attention by 
His then- circumstaiices, and seems to ha\e interested him more than might 
lojjirai hai e been expected from Ins general character Among the Pro 
opmons. test^nts of the United Piovmces, as among the Protestants of our 
island, there were two great religious parties which'almost exactlj coin- 
cided avitli two great political paities The chiefs of the municipal oh 
garch} were Armenians, and weie commonly legarded bj the multitude as 
little better tlian Papists Thepiinccs of Orange had generally been, the 
patrons of the Calvinistic dn init> , and ow ed no small part of their popularity 
to Uieir zeal for the doctrines of election and final perse\erancc, a zeal not 
always enlightened bv knowledge or tempered bj humanitj William had 
been carefully instructed from a child in the theological sjstem to uhich 
his family was attached , and he regarded that system with e\en more than 
the partiality which men generally feel for a hei editary faith He had 
lummated on the great enigmas winch had been discussed m the Si nod of 
Dort, and had found in the austere and infleMble logic of the Gene; cse 
school something which suited his intellect and his temper Tliat example 
of intolerance indeed avhich some of his piedecessors had set he ne;er 
imitated For all persecution he felt a fixed aaersion, which he a; owed, 
not only where the avowal was obviously politic, but on occasions where it 
seemed that his interest would have been promoted by dissimulation or by 
silence His theological opinions, however, were even more decided than 
those of his ancestors The tenet of predestination w as the k«g stone of hu. 
religion He often declared that, it he were to abandon that tenet,^ he 
mustrabandon with itall belief in a superintending Providence, and niust 
become a mere Epicurean Except in this single instance, all the sap of 
his V igorous mind w as early drawn aw ay from the qaeculaf iv e to the practi 
cal The faculties which are necessary for the conduct of important 
business npened m him at a time of life when they have scarcely begun to 
blossom in ordinary men Smcc Octav lus the vv orld had seen no such in* 
stance of precocious statesmanship Skilful diplomatists w ere surpnsed to 
hear the weighty observations which at seventeen UiePnnce made-on public 
affairs, and still more surprised to see a lad, in situations in which he might 
have been expected to betray strong passion, preserve a composure as im- 
perturbable as their own At eighteen he sate among the fathers of the 
commonwealth, grave, discreet, and judicious as the oldest among them 
At twenty -one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was placed at the head of 
the administration At twenty three he was renowned throughout Europe 
as a soldier and a politician He had put domestic factions imderhis feet ; 
he was thesoul of a mighty coalition , and he had contended with honour ' 
in the field against some of the greatest generals of the age 
His personal tastes w ere those rather of a w arrior tlian of a statesman ' 
Hk mm but be, like his great grandfather, the silent pnnee who founded 

uiy iioa'i the Batavian commonwealth, occupies a far higher place among 
icaious. statesmen than among warriors TIic ev ent of battles indeed, is 
not an unfailing'test of the abilities of a commander , and it would bepecu 
liarly unjust to apply this test to William , for it was lus fortune to be almost 
always opposed to captains who were consummate masters of their ait, and 
-to troops far superior in discipline to his ovvai Yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that he vv as by no means equal, as a general in thejield, to some who 
ranked far below him in intellectual powers i To those" whom he trusted 
he spoke on this subject with the magnanimous frankness of a man who bad 
done great things, and who could well afford to acknowledge some deficien- 
cies He had nev er, he said, sen cd an apjircnticciJiip to the militniy pro 
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fefoion, He bad been, placed, while still a bo>, ntlhc head of an armv 
Among his officers there had been none competent to instruct him His 
own blunders and their consequences had been his only lessons “I ivould 
give,” he once cxcHimed, “a good part of mj .estates to ha\c served a few 
campaigns under the Pnnee of Condc before I had to command against 
him ” It IS not improbable that the circumstance which prevented AVilham 
from attaining any eminent dexterity in strategy may have been favourable 
to the general vigour of his intellect If his battles w ere not those of a 
great tactician, they entitled him to be called a gieat man No disaster 
could for one moment deprive him of his firmness or of the entne possession 
of all ins faculties His defeats were repaired with such marvellous celerity 
that, before his enemies had sung the Te Deum, he w'as again ready foi 
conflict , noi did his adverse fortune eva deprive him of the respect ai d 
confidence of his soldiers That respect and confidence he ow cd m no small 

measure to his-personal courage Courage, in the dcgicc which is necessary 
to cany a soldier without disgrace through a campaign, is possessed, or 
might, under proper training, be acquired, by the great majority of men 
But courage like that of William is rare indeed He was proved by eveij 
test , by war, by wounds, by painful and depressing maladies, by raging 
seas, by the imminent and constant nsk of assassination, a nsk which haa 
shaken vciy strong nerves, a risk which severely tried even the adamantine 
Jbrtilude of Cromwell Yet none could ever discover What that thing was 
which the Prince of Orange feared His advisers could with difficulty in 
ducc him to take any precaution against the pistols and daggers of conspi* 
rators * Old sailors were amazed at the composure which he pieserved 
amidst roaring breakers on a perilous coast In battle his bravery made 
him conspicuous even among tens of thousands of brave wainors, drew forth 
the generous applause of hostile armies, and was scarcely ever questioned 
even by the injustice of hostile factions During his flist campaigns.he ex- 
posed himself like a man who sought for death, was always foicmost in the 
charge and last in the retreat, fought, sword in hand, in the thickest pi ess, 
and, with a musket ball in his aim and the blood streaming ovci his cuirass, 
still stood his ground and w aved Ins hat under the hottest nrc His fnends 
adjured him to take more care of a life invaluable to his country , and his 
most illustrious antagonist, the great Conde, remarked, after tlfe bloody day 
of Seneffi that the Prince of Orange had in all things borne himself like an 
, old general, except in cxpobing himself like a young soldier William 
denied that he was guilty of tementy It was, he said, from a sense of 
duty, and on a cool calculation of what the public interest required, that he 
was always at the post of danger The troops which he commanded had 
been little used to war, and shrank from a close encounter With the veteran 
soldiery of France It was necessary that their leader should show them 
how battles were to be won And in tiaith more than one day which had 
seemed hopelessly lost was retrieved bj the hardihood with which he rallied 
his broken battalions and cut down the cowards who set the example of 
flight Sometimes, however, it seemed that he had a slrabge pleasure in 
venturing his person It was remarked that his spirits were never so high 
and his manners never so gracious and easv as amidst the tumult and cai- 
nage of a battle Even in his pastimes he liked the excitement of danger 

■a r 

* 'William vias earnestly entreated bj hts fnends, after the peace of Rjswick, tospeal 
senousK to the French ambassador about the schemes of assassination which the Taco 
bites of Saint Germains were constantly contnvinc The cold magnanimity w ith which 
these intimations of danger w ere rcceiv cd is singularly characteristic To IBentmck, who 
had sent from Pans \erj alarming intelligence, William merely replied, at the end of a 
long letter of business,—" Pour les as»asinsie iie luy cn’ay oas voiilu parlor, croiant one 
® desous de moy " May 1698 I keep the original orthography, if it is to be 
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Cards, dicss, and bdinids giye him no pleasure Ihe chase nab lijs 
fa^ounte reucation ,"and he loved it most when itivas most hazardous 
Ills leaps -ucre sometimes such that Ins boldest companions did not like to " 
follow him He seems even to have diought the most hardy field sports of 
32T\glana effeminate, and to have jimed m the Great Park of Windsor for 
the game m Inch he had been used to dmc to baj m the foiests of Guelders, 

1 woh es, and wild boar^, and Inige stags m itli sixteen antlers 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because his physical 
Hisio\eof oigamsation was unusually tlelicate From a child he had been 
jlh'^ad M oak and sickly In the prime of manhood his complaints had 
hcaioi been aggravated by a seveie attack of smallpox He was asthma 
tic and consumptive His slender framo was shaken by a constant hoarse 
cough, lie could not sleep unless lus head was propped bj several pillou », 
and could scarcely draw his breath in any but the purest air Cnicl head 
aches frequently tortured him Exeition soon fatigued him The phjsi- 
Clans constantly kept up the hopes of his enemies by fixii\g some date bejond 
avlnch, if there si ere anything ccitam in medical science, it was impossible 
that lus bioken constitution could hold out Yet, through n life which was 
one long~ disease, the force of his mind never failed, on any great occasion, 
to bear up lus suffering and languid bodj' ’ 

'He was born with a lolcnt passions and quick sensibilities but the strength 
Coldness emotions a\ as not suspected by the world From the multi- 

ofiiisnnn tilde his joy and lus gnef, lus affection and Ins resentment, uere . 
stVenffthof hidden by a phlegmatic serenity, ulucli made him pass for the 
■'Ws^no* most coldblooded of mankind Those who biought him good 
- ” - news could seldom detect any sign of pleasure Those who sau 
him aftei a defeat looked in a am for any tiace of a exation He praised and 
lepnmaqded, reu arded and punished, aaiththe stern tranquillity of a Molmk 
chief but those avho kneav him well and saav him near aacre navaie fliat 
under all this ice a fierce fiie avas constantly burnmg It avas seldom that 
angei dcpnaedhim of poaaer oaer himself But avhen he aaas^really en- 
raged tlie first outbreak of his passion aa as terrible It was indeed scarcely 
safe to approach him On these rare occasions, howeaer, ns soon as he re 
gained lus^selfcommand, he made such ample leparation to those aahom he 
'had avronged as templed them to avish that he aaould go into a fury again 
Ills affection aias as iinpetiimis as his airath Where he loyed, he loaed 
avith the avhole energy of Ins strong mind When death separated him 
fiom a^iat he loaed, the few avho aaitnessed his agonies trembled for lus 
reason and his life To a a'ery small circle of intimate friends, on avhoso 
fidelity and secrecy he could absolutely depend, he was a different man from 
the resera cd and stoical William avhom the multitude supposed to be destitute 
of human feelings He aa as kind, cordial, open, even conaiaaal and jocose, 
aaould sit at table many hours, and avould bear his full share m festive con 
a'crsalion Highest m lus faa our stood a gentleman of lus household named 
Bcntinck, sprung from a noble Batavian race, and destined to be the founder 
Hisfricna palnaaii houses of England The fidelity of 

^iipfor Benlinck had been tijed by no common test It aa as While die 
cntincL. -jjjjjtgij Pjqy mces w ere struggling for existence against the F rencli 
poaver that the young Prince on aahom all their hopes aaoie fixed avas seized 

* From aVindsorhe vrote to BentincL, then ahSbassadornt Pins, “J’ay pns avnnlhicr 
im cerf (I'uis la forest aiec Ics Ohnms du Pr de Denin ct ay fait un assez jolic chi'iSc, 

autant que cc \ ihin pans le jpermest” 1698. The spelling b had, but not n prse 

than Napoleon’s William wrote in better hnniour from 1.00 “ Nous avons pris deux 

groS cerfs, Je prenper dans Dorewacrt, qui cst Un dcs plus gros que je sache av oir jamais 
pns. 11 po«e s-uc " 1697 
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bytbeimallpox lint disease lind been falsi to many members of his 
fmmly, and at first noie,' m his case, a peculiarly malignant aspect The 
public consternation was great The streeU of the Hague weie crowded 
fiom daybieah to sunset by persons anxiously asking how His Highness 
was At len^h Ins complaint tpok a favouiable turn His escape was 
attributed partly to his own singular equanimity, and partly to the iiitiepid 
and indefatigable fnendsliip of Bentmck, From the hands of Bentinck 
alone William took food and medicine By Bentmck alone William was 
lifted from his bed and laid down in it " “ Whether Bentmck slept or not 
while I was ill,” said Wdham to Temple avith great tenderness, “I knPw 
not But this I know, that,' through sixteen days and nights, I never once 
called for anything but that Bentmck was instantly at my side ” Befoie 
the faithful sen ant had entirely performed his task, lie liad himself caught 
the contagion Still, how ever, he bore up against drow siness and feyer till 
his master was pronounced convalescent Then, at length, Bentinck asked 
leave to go home It was time for his limbs would no longer support 
]iim_ He was m great danger, but recoveied, and, as soon ns he left his 
bed,~hastened to the army, where, dunng many sharp campaigns, he was 
e\er found, ashehadbeen in peril of a difilrent kind, close to William’s side 

Such ivas the origin of a friendship as w aim and pure as any that ancient 
or modem history records Ihe descendants of Bentmck still preserve 
many letters wntlen by William to their ancestor and it is not too much 
to say that no person who has not studied those lettei-s can form a correct 
notion of the Prince’s character He, whom even his admirers generally 
accounted the most distant and frigid of men, here forgets all distinctions of 
rank, 'and pouis out all his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy 
lie imparts wifhout reserve secrets of the highest moment He explains 
with perfect simplicity vast designs afFecting all the governments of Europe 
Mingled with his communications on such subjects are other communica- 
tions of a very different, but perhaps not of a less interesMng kind All liis 
adventures, all his personal feelings, his long runs after enormous slags. Ins 
carousals on Saint Hubert's day, the giowth of his plantations, the failuie 
of his melons, the state of his stud, his wish to proem e an easy pad irag for 
his wife, his vexation at learning that one of his household, after ruining a 
girl of good family, refused to many her, his fits of sea sickness, his coughs, 
his headadies, his devotional moods, his gmtitudc for the divine protection 
after a great escape, his stmggles to submit himself to tlie diyme vvill after 
a disaster, aie described with an amiable garrulity hardly to have b&n ex- 
pected fiom the most discreet and sedate statesman of the age - Still moie 
lemarkable is the careless effusion of his tenderness, and the brotherly in 
lerest wlueh he takes m friend’s domestic felicity When an heir is boin 
to Bentmck, "he' will live, I hope,” says William, “to be as.good a 
fellow as you fire', and, if I should have a son, our childien vyiU love each 
othei, I hope, as vye hav e done Through life he continues to regard the 
little Bentincks with paternal kindness He calls tliem by endearing di- 
minutives he takes charge of tliem in tlieir father’s absence, and, though 
vexed at being forced tQjrefiise them any plcasuic, wdl pot suffei them to 
go on a hunting party, where there would be risk qf a push fiom a stag’s 
horn, 6r to sit up late at a riotous Supper t When their mother is takeh 
ill dunng her hiisband’s"absence, William, m the midst of business of the 
highest moment, finds time to send off several expresses in one day with 

* March 3, 1679. 

t ‘VoilH eiipeu demotic detail denostre St Hubert Etj'ay cusomque M ’Vood- 
stoc (Bentinck’s eldest son) “ U'a point cstd a Ja chasse, bien mom au soUpd, quoyqti’tl 
fut icy Vous pouvez pourtant croire que dc n'atoir pas chassd I’a im peu mortific, m-us 
je no 1 ^ pis ausC prendre siir moy, ptiisque vops m’aiier djt quo yous no Ic souhaitiez 
pas ” ]?rora Loo, Nov 1697 j 
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shoit notes contnining intelligence of her state On one occasion, when 
she IS piOnounced out of danger after a severe attack, tlie Prince breaks 
forth into fervent expressions of gratitude to God *‘I write,” he savs, 

" with teais of joy in my ejes "+ There is a singular charm in such letters, 
penned by a man nhosc iriesistible eneigy and inflexible firmness extorted 
the lespect of his enemies, aihose cold and ungracious demeanour repelled 
the attachment of almost all his partisans, and whose mind was occupiedby 
gigantic schemes which haie changed the face of the world 

His kindness was not misplaced Bentinck was early pronounced by 
1 emple to be the best and truest servant that e\er pnnee had the good foi- 
tunc to possess, and continued through life to merit that honourable char 
actor The friends were indeed made foi each othei William \\ anted 
neither a guide noi a flatterer ' Having a fiini and just reliance on liis own ' 
judgment, he was not partial to coiinsellois who dealt much in suggestions" 
and objections At the same tune he had too much discernment, and too 
much elevation of mind, to be gratified by sycophancy The confidant of 
such a piince ought to be a man, not of inventive genius or commanding 
spiiit, but brave and faithful, capable of executing oiders punctually, of 
keeping sccicls inviolably, of observing facts vigilantly, and of reporting ^ 
them truly , and such a man was Bentinck 

Wilhain was not less fortunate m marnage than in friendship Yet his 
marriage had not at first promised much domestic happiness His 
1 rinccss of choice had been determined chiefly by political considerations 
Ofvni.e. seem likely that any stiong affection w ould grow up be 

tween a handsome girl of sixteen, well disposed indeed, and naturally in 
telhgent, but ignorant and simple, and a bridegroom who, ^though he had 
not completed his twenty eighth jeai, was in constitution older than her 
father, whose manner was chilling, and whose head was constantly occu- 
pied- by public business or by field sports For a time Wilham was a 
negligent husband He was, indeed, diawii awaj from his wife by other 
w'onien, particularly by one of her ladies, Islizabeth Vilhcrs, who, though 
destitute of personal attractions, and disfigiiicd by a hideous squint, pos 
sessedlalents which well fitted liei to partake his cares J He was indeed 
ashamed of his errors, and spared no pains to conceal them but, in spite 
of all his precautions, Mary well knew that he was not stnctly faithful to 
her Spies and talebearers, encouraged by liei father, did their best to in 
flame her resentment A man of a very different character, the excellent 
Ken, who w as her chaplain at the Hague during some months, w as so much 
incensed by her wrongs that he, with more real than discretion, threatened 
to reprimand her husband severely § She, however, bore her injuries 
w ith a meekness and patience vvhich deserved, and gradually obtained, 
William’s esteem and gratitude Yet there still remained one cause of 
estrangement A time would piobably come when the Princess, who had 
been educated only to vvork einbioideiy, to play on the spinet, and to read 
the Bible and the Whole Duty of Man, would be the chief of a great mon 
archy, and would hold the balance of Europe, while hei lord, ambitious, 
versed in affairs, and bent on great cntcrpnscs, would find in the British 
government no place market! out for him, and would hold powei onlvfrom 
her bounty and during hor pleasure It is not strange that a man so fond of 
authority as William, and so conscious of a genius for command, should 
have stiongly felt that jealousy whichj dining a few hours of rovalty, put 
dissension between Guildford Diidlej and the Eady fane, and which pio- 
diiceda rupture still more tragical between Damlej and the Queen of Septs 

* On tht tstli of June, i68S , t September 6, 1679 

t Sc- Swill's account of her m the Journal to Stella 

I Henry S dney's Journal ofhlarch 31, J68o, in Mr Blencovv e’s intcicsting collection 
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The Pnucess of Oiaiige had not the faintest suspicion of her husband’s feel- 
ings Her preceplpr, Bishop -Compton, had instructed her carefully in 
religion, and had especially guarded her mind against the arts of Roman 
Catholic dmnes, but had left her piofoundly ignorant of the English con- 
stitution and of her own position She knew that her mamage sow bound 
her to obey her husband , and it had neser occurred to her that the relation 
in which they stood to each other might one daj be inverted She had been 
^nine ^cais married bcfoie she discovered the cause of William’s discontent , 
nor would she ever have learned it from himself * In general liis temper 
inclined him ratliei to brootl over his gnefs than to give utterance to them , 
and m this particular case his lips were sealed bj a very natural delicacv 
At length a complete explanation and reconciliation were brought about bv 
the agency of Gilbert Burnet 

The fame of Burnet has been attacked with singular malice and pertina 
city The attack began early in his life, and is still earned on w itli rnbcit 
undiimnishcd vigour, though he has now been more than a cen- 
turj and a quarter in his grave He is indeed as fair a maik as factious 
animosity and petulant wit could desire The faults of his understanding 
and temper lie on the surface, and cannot be missed Ihey were not the 
faults whidi are ordinarily considered as belonging to his country Alone 
among the manj Scotchmen w ho have raised themselves to distinction and 
'prospenty m England, he had that character which satirists, nov’eli'ts, and 
dramatists have agreed to ascribe to Insh adventurers IIis high animal 
spirits, his boastfulness, his undissemblcd vanity. Ins propensity to blundci, 
his provoking indiscretion, his unabashed audacit}, atforded inexhaustible 
subjects of ndicule to the Tones Nor did his enemies omit to compliment 
him, sometimes with more plcasantrj than delicacy, on the breadth of his 
shoulders, the thickness of his calves, and his success in matnmoniol pro- 
jects on amorous and opulent widows Yet Burnet, though open in many 
respects to ndicule, and even to senous censure, was no codtcmptible man 
His parts were quick, his industry unwearied, his reading vanous and most 
^ extensive He was at once a histonan, an antiquary, a theologian, a pi eacher, 
a pamphleteer, a debater, and an active political leader , and in every one of- 
. these characters he made himself conspicuous among able competitors The 
many spinted tracts which he wrote on passing events are now known only 
to the cunous but Ins History of liis own Times, Ins History of’ the 
Reformation, his Exposition of the Aiticles, Ins Discourse of Pastoral Caie, 
his Life of Hale, his Life of Wilmot, are still icpnnted, nor is any good 
private library without them Against such a fact as this all the eiforts of 
detractors aie vain A writer, whose voluminous works m several branches 
of literature find numerous readers a hundred and thirty years after his 
death, may have had great faults, but must also have had.great merits and 
Burnet had great merits, a fertile and vigorous mind, and a style far indeed 
removed from faultless punty, but generally clear, often livelj, and sometimes 
rising to solemn and fervid eloquence In the pulpit the effect of his dis- 
courses, which were delivered without aiw note, was heightened by a noble 
figure and bj pathetic action He was often intcnuptcd by the deep hum of 
his audience , and when, after prcadiing out the hour-glass, which in those 
dajs vvas part of the funiitiire of the pulpit, he held it up in his hand, 
the congregation clambiously cncoun^cd him to go on till the sand 
had ran off once more * In his moral character, as in his intellect, great 
blemishes were more than compen6ated_by great excellence. Though 
often 'misled by prejudice and passion, he was emphatically an honest 
man Though he was not secure from the seductions of vanity, his spint 
was raised high above the influence both of cupidity and of fear Hisnature 

/ -* 'speal er Ondow s note on HunKt, i s<fi , Johnson’s I fe o'" Spra* 
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^^as kmd, generous, gHteful, fol giving* His religious zeal, Ihougli steady 
'tnd ardent, uasin general restiained by huminity, and by a lespectfoi tlie' 
Hghts of conscimce -Strongly attached td what he regarded as the spiiit 
of Christiamtjj'he looked With-iridiflercncc on rites, names, and foims.of- 
edclesiastical polity, and \\as by no means disposed to be severe even on - 
infidels and heretic^ whose lives were pUre, and whose errors appeared to 
be 't)i6 effect rather of solnc perversion -of the understanding than of the 
ddpHvity of the heart' But, like many other good mill of that age, he re- 
garded the ease of the Church of JRomeas ah eicccptioh to all ordinary ntles 
Burnet had duniig some years enjoyed' an Europfean icputalion His 
History of the Rcfoimation had been received with lotid applanSe by all 
Piotcstants, *Widliad been felt by tbe Romah Catliolics" as n severe blow 
rile greatest TDoctoi that the Chutch of Rome has produced since the schism 
of the sixteenth century, Bossuet, Bishop of Meau\7 was engaged inflaming 
an elabomtc reply Burnet had been lionouied bya Vote of thanks^from 
one of the zealous parliaments winch lihd sate during the excitement of 
the Popish plot, and had been exhorted, in the name of -the Commons of 
England, to continue his historical lesearches He had been admitted to 
familiar conversation both w ith Cliailes and J ames, had liv ed on terms of close 
intimacy w ith several distinguished statesmen, particularly with Halifax, and 
had been the Spiritual guide of some persons of the highest note He lidd 
leclaihied from atheism and ftom licentiousness one of the most bnllianl 
libertines of the age, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester Lord Stafford, the 
victim of Oates, had, though a Roman Catholic, been edified inliislasthouis 
by Burnet’s exliortations touchmg those points on which all Christians agrte 
A few yedrs later a more illustrious suffeiei. Lord Russell, had been accom- 
panied by Burnet from the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
The Court had neglected no means of gaining so achve and able a^ divine 
NcitliCr royal blaftdishnients nor promises of valuable preferment had been , 
spaied But Burtiet, though infected m early yoiitli by those senile do^ 
trines which were commonly held by the cleigy of that age, had become oh 
conviction \Vhig and he firmly adhered Uirough all vicissitudes to" his 
principles lie had, however, no pari in that conspiiacy wluMi biought so 
mudi disgrace and calamit) on the Whig party, and not only abhorred the 
miiiderous designs of Goodenougli and Ferguson, but was of opinion that 
eveh his beloved and honoured fnend Russell had gone to unjustifiable 
lengths against the government A time at length arrived when innOcence 
w as not a sufficient protection Burnet, though not guilt) of any legal offente, 
was pursued by the vengeance of the Court He rctiied to the Conlinent, 
-and, after passing about a year in those Wanderings tliiough Switrcrland, 
Italj, and Germahy, of which he has left us an agreeable narrative, i cached 
the Hague an the summer of 1686, and was received there with kmdness and 
1 aspect - He had many free conversations with the ptincess on politics and 
icligioU,"vhd soon became her spintual director and confidential adviser ^ 
William proved a much more gracious host than could have been e-qiected * 


^ No person has contradicted Bnrnct more frequeutly or with more hspenti than 
Dartmouth Yet Dartmouth wrote, “ I do not think, he designedly published anything 
he believed to be false ’’ At a later penod Dartmouth, provoked by some remarks on 
hiipscUin the second volume of the Bishop’s history, retracted.ithis praise but to such 
avetraction little importance can ha attached Iveh Snift has thcyusCicc to say, “After 
all hewasamanof generosity and good nature" — Short Remarks on Bishop Burnet's 
History 1 ^ “ ' 

Itas usual to censure Burnet ns a singularly inaccurate historian , but I beheve tbe 
charge to be altogether unjust He appears, to be singularly inaccurate only because 
bis narrative has ucen Objected to a scnttiny singularly severe and unfriendly If imy 
Whig thought It worth while to subject Rcresby’s Memoirs, North's Examen, Mulgrav e^s 
Account of the Revolution or the Life of James the Second, to asimilar scrutiiw , it w ould 
soon appear th it Burnet was far indeed from being the mo t inexact -vmter of his time 
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of all f-tults officiousness nnd indiscretion ivere the most offensne to him , 
-ind Burnet was 'illoived eien by fnends and admirers to be the most offi- 
cious and indiscteet of mankmd But the sagacious prmce perccned that 
tins pushing, talkative dinne, who was always blabbmg secrets, putting im- 
pertin 6 nt questions, obtruding unasked advicCj was’ nevertheless ^naipiight, 
courageous, and able man, well acquainted with the temper and the views 
of BntisTi sects and factions The fame of Burnet’s eloquence and eiaidition 
w as also widely spiead 'VVilliain was not himself a readmg man But he 
had now been manj yekts at the head of the Dutch ,administration, in an 
age when the Dutch press was one of the most formidable engines by which 
the public mind of Europe was moved, and though he had no taste for lite ^ 
rarj pleasures, was far too wise and too obsenant to be ignoiant of the value 
of literaiy assistance He was aware that a popular pamphlet might some- 

times be of as much service as avictorj in the field He al'so felt the im- 
portance of having alwajs near him some peisonavell infonned as to the 
civ il and ecclesiastical polity of our island and Bumet w as eminently quali- 
fied to be of use as a living dictionary of British affairs For Ins knowledge, 
though not alwajs accurate, was of immense extent, and tliere were in 
^ England and Scotland few eminent men of any political or religious party 
with vyliom he had not conversed He was therefoie admitted to as laigc 
a share of favour and eonfidence as was granted to any but those who com 
posed the very small nlmost knot of the Prince’s private fnends When the 
Doctor took libctlic^ which was not seldom the case, his patron became 
more than usually cold and sullen, and sometimes uttered a short dry sar- 
casm vihicli would have struck dumb any person of oidinary assurance In 
spite of such occuirences, however, tlie amity between this singular pair 
continued, with some temporary intemiptions, till it was dissolved byJealli 
Indeed, it was not easv to wound Burnett feelings His selfcomplacency, 
Ins animal spirits, and his want of tact, were such that, though he frequently 
gave offence, he never took it 

All tlie peculiaiitics of his character fitted him to be the peacemaker be- 
tween William and Mary When persons who ought to esteem H^bnnrt 
and love each othei are kept asunder, as often happens, by "some 
Cause which three words ot fiank explanation woulcl remove, they Smi-Sid 
are fortunate if they possess an indiscreet fnend who blurts out 
thcwhole-trulli Buiaiet plainly told the Pnneess what the feeling r™ccand 
w as w hich preyed upon her husband’s mind She learned foi the ^ 
first time, with no small astonishment, that, when she became Queen of Eng- 
land, William w ould not share her tin one She w aimly declared that tlicie / 
was no proof of coitjugal submission and affection vdnch she vvas not ieady_ 
to give Bumet, with many apologies and with solemn protestations that 
jio Iniimn being had put words into his mouth, informed her that the remedy 
was m her own hands She might easily, when the ciovvn devolved on hei, 
induce her Parliament not onlj to give the regal title to her husband, but 
even to transfer to liimb} a legislative act the administration of the govern 
ment _ ‘ But, ’ he added, “your Eo^al Highness ought to consider well 
before you announce any such resolution Foi it is a resolution which, hav- 
ing once been announced, cannot safely 01 easily be retracted ” “I want 
no time for consideration,” answ ered Maiy " It is enough that I'hav e an 

opportunity of showing my regard for the Prince. Tell him what I say , 
and bring him to me that he may hear it from my own lips ” Burnet w cut 
111 quest of William but W ilham v> as many miles off aftei a stag It w as 
not till the'next day that the decisive interview took place “I did not 
know till yesterdky,” said Mary, “ that there was such a difference between 
the laws of England and the laws of God But I now promise you that 
you shall alwa>s bcai.nilc , and, m letum, I ask only this that, as I shall 
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observe the. precept which enjoins wives to obey their husbands, you will 
obseive tint which enjoins husbands to love tlicir wives ?’ Her generous 
affection completely gamed the heart of William From that time till the 
-sad day when he was earned awaj inlitsfiom her dying bed, theie was 
entire fnendship and confidence between them Many of her letters to him 
aie e\tant , and they contain abundant evidence that this man, imamiable 
as lie w as in the ej es of tlie multitude, had succeeded m inspiring a beautiful 
and virtuous woman, bom lussuperioi, with a passion fond even to idolatij 
llie service which Burnet had lendeied to his country w os of high moment 
A time haa aimed at which it was impoitant to the public safety that there 
- should be entire concord between the Prince and Pnneess 

Till after the suppression of the Western insiurection grave causes of 
Rditions separated William from both Whigs and Tones 

between He had seen w ith displeasuie the attempts of the Whigs to strip 
'nS'nnfr executive gov ernment of some jiovvers which he thought neces- 
lUh pit sary to its efficiency and dignity He had seen with still deeper 

displeasure the countenance given by a large section of that party 
to the pretensions of Monmouth The opposition, it seemed, av ished first 
to mahe the crown of England not worth the wearing, and then to place it 
on the head of a bastard and impostor At the same time the Prince’s reli 
gioiis "^stem diflcicd widely from that which was the badge of the Tories 
They w eie Aimmians and Prelatists They looked down on the Piotestant 
Chuiches of the Continent, and icgaided eveiy line of their own liturgy and 
lubiic as scarce!} less sacred than the gospels His opinions touching the 
metapliysics of theolog} w ere Calv inistic His opinions touching ecclesiastical 
polity and inodes of worship w ere Jatitudmanan He owned that episcopacy 
was a lawful and com enient form of church gov ernment , but he spoke wath 
sharpness and scorn of the bigotiy of those who tliought roiscopal ordination 
cssefltial to a Christian society He had no scrujde about the vestments 
and gestures pi escribed by the Book of Common Prayer But he avowed 
that he should like Uie ntes of theChuichofEnglandbettcrif they reminded 
him less of the ntes of the Chuich of Rome He had been heaid to utter 
an ominous growl when first he saw, in Ins wife's piivate chapel, an altar 
decked aftei the Anglican fashion, and had not seemed vvell pleased at 
finding her with Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity in her hands ^ 

He therefore long observed the contest between the English factions at- 
iiisfeei tentively, but without feeling a strong predilection for either side 
'virtfr Noi in truth did he ever, to the end of his life, become either a 
Lnnianci Whig or a Toiy He wanted that which is the common ground- 
work of both characters foi he never became an Englishman He saved 
England, it is true, but he never loved her, and he never obtained her 
love To him she was always a land of e\ile, visited with reluctance and 
quitted with delight Even when he rendered to her those services of 
which, at this day, we feel the happy effects, her welfare was not his chief 
object Whatever patnotic feeling he had was foi Holland There was 
the stately tomb wheie slept the great politician whose blood, whose name, 
iiisJcci whose temperament, and whose genius he had inhented Tlieie 
■ the very sound of his title was^a spell "which had, through three 
iinci and generations, called forth the affectionate enthusiasm of boors and 
rnnee artisans The Dutch language was the language of his nurseiy 
Among the Dutch gentiy he had chosen his eaily friends Tlie amusements, 
the arclutccture, the landscape of his native country, had taken hold on his 
heart To her he -umed vvnth constolit fondness from a prouder and fairer 
nv al In the gallery of-Whitehall he pined for the familiar House m the 

* Df Hoopers MS narrative, published in the Appeadfr to hori Dungannon's I ife 
or William 
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^\ood at the Hague, and never was so happy as when he could quit lhfe_ 
magnificence of Windsor for his far humbler seat at Loo During his 
splendid banishment it was his consolation to create round him, by build* 
mg, planting, and digging, a scene which might remind him of the formal 
piles of red bnck, ofthe long canals, and of the sjmnietrical flowerbeds 
among which his early life had been passed Yet cv'en^his aifcction for the 
land of his birth was subordinate to another fi-ehiig vvhich^earlv became 
supreme m his soul, which mixed itself with all his passions, which impelled 
him to marvellous entcrpnscs, which supported him when sinking under 
mortification, pain, sickness, , and sorrow, which towards the close of his 
caiccr, seemed during a short time to languish, but which soon broke forth 
again fiercer than fiver, and continued to ammatehim even while the prayer 
for the departing was read at his liedsidc lhat feeling was enmity to 
France, and to the magnificent King who, in more than one sense, repre- 
sented rrance, and who to virtues and accomplishments eminently French ' 
toincd in large measure that unquiet, unscrupulous, and vainglorious ambi 
tion which has repeatedly drawn on France the resentment of Europe 

It IS not difficult to trace the progress of the sentiment which gradually 
possessed itself of ^Vllllam’s whole soul When he was little more Uiaii a 
boy his country had been attacked bj Lewis in ostentatious defiance of jus 
tice and public law, had been overrun, had been desolated, had been given 
up to every evtess of rapacilv, licentiousness, and cruelty The Dutch had 
in dismay humbled themstlvts before the conqueror, and had implored 
mercy They had been told m reply that, if they desired peace, they must 
resign their independence, and do annual homage to the House of Boirrbon ' 
The injured nation, dnven to despair, had opened its dykes, and had called 
m the sea as an ally against the French tyranny It was in the agony of 
that conflict, when peasants v ere flying in terror before the invaders, when 
hundreds of fair gardens and pleasure houses v ere Inn itd beneath the wav es, 
when the deliberations of the States were interrupted by the fainting and 
the loud weeping of ancient senator^ who could not bear the thought of 
surviving the freedom and glorj of then native land, lhat William liad been 
called to the head of affairs For a time it seemed to him that resistance 
was hopeless He looked round him foi succour, and looked m vdm 
Spain vvas unnerved, Germany distrac cd, England corrupted Nothing 
seemed left to the young Stadtholdcrbut to pensh sword in hand, or to be 
the /Eneas of a gieat emigration, and to create another Holland m coun 
tries beyond the reach of the tyranny of France No obstacle would then 
remain to check the progress of the House of Bourbon A few years, -and 
that House miglit add to its dominions Lorraine and Flanders, Castile and 
Aragon, Naples and Milan, ^Icvico and Peru I cwis might wear the 
imperial crown, might place a prince of his family on the throne of Poland, 
might be sole master ofLuropc from the Scythian dcseits to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and of America from regions north of the Iropic of Cancer to le 
gions south of the Tropic of Capncom Such vvas the prospect which lay 
before \Vilh£m when first he entered on public life, and which nevert ceased 
to haunt him till his latest day 'llie French monarchy was to him what 
the Edman republic was to Hannibal, what the Ottoman power was to 
Scanderbeg, what the Southern domination vvas to Wallace Rehgiongave 
her sanction to that intense and unquenchable animosity. Hundreds of 
Calvinislic preachers proclaimed that llie same power which had set apart 
Samson from the womb to be the scourge of the Philistine, and which had 
called Gideon from the thrashing floor to smite the Midianite, had raised' ' 
up William of Orange to be the champion of all free nations and of all 
' Churches , not was this notion without influence, on his own mind 
lo the confidence which the heroic fatalist placed in Ins high destiny and 

tOI < J n-n. 
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lu Ins sacred cause is to be partly attributed his singulai jndiflerence to ' 
daiigei HeJnd a great avoik to do, and till it -was done nothing could' 
liami him Theicfore itnas that, in spite of the prognostications' of phj 
-- sicians, he recoiered from maladies wjnch seemed liopele^ that banas of 
assassins consjnrcd in lam against his life, that the open sh.i{f to winch he 
tiiisted himself on a stailcss night, amidst nging'naies, and near a ^ 
treacherous shore, brought him safe to land, and that, on twenty fields of ' 
battle, the cannon balls passed him by to right and left The ardour ^and - 
perseverance -nilh Mhich he deiotcd himself to his mission have scarcely - 
any parallel an histor\ Ip companson with Ins great object he held the 
lives of other men os cheap as Ins own If nos but tob much the habit - 
even of the most humane and generous soldiers of that age to think very 
lightlj of the bloodshed and devastation inseparable from grc*it martial ex- 
ploits , and the heait of William was steeled, not only bj -professional in 
sensibility, but by that steraei insensibility which is the effect of a sense of 
duty Three great coalitions, three long and bloody wars m avhich all - 
Europe from the Vistula to the Western Ocean w as in arms, are to be as- 
cribed to his unconquerable energy \\ hen m 1678 tlje States General, ex 
hausted and disheartened, were desirous of repose, his \olce was still against, 
sheathing the sword If peace was made, it was made only liscausc he 
could not breathe into other men a spirit as fierce and determined as his 
pw n At the a ery last moment, in the hope of breaking off thp negotiation 
11 Inch he knew to be all but concluded, he fought one of the most bloody and , 
obstinate battles of that age Inom die day on whicli the treaty of 'Nime- ' 
giicn was signed, he began to meditate a second coalition His contest with 
Leins, transfened from the field to the cabinet, was soon exasperated by a 
private feud In talents, tempei, manners, and opinions, the mals were 
dnmctncally opposed to each other Lewis, polite and dignified, profuse and 
voluptuous, fond of display and averse from danger, a mumficent- patron of 
arts and letters, and a cruel persecutor of Calvinists, presented a remarkable 
contrast to William, simple in tastes, ungracious in demeanour, indefatigable 
and intrepid in w ar, regardless of all tlie ornamental branches of know ledge, 
and firmly attached to the theologj of Geneva The enemies did not long 
observe those courtesies which men of their rank, even when opposed, to 
each otliei at the head of armies, seldom neglect Whlliam, indeed, went 
through the foim of tendering his best services to Lewis But this civility 
was rated at its true value, and lequited with a dry repnmand The great 
King affected contempt for the petty Pnnee who was the servant of a con 
federacy of tradmg towns, and to every mark of contempt the dauntless 
S tadtliolder replied bj a fresh defiance W illiam took his titlcjO. title w Inch 
the events of the preceding century had made,oneof the most illustiious in 
Europe, from a city which lies on the-banks of the 'Rhone not far from 
Avagnon, and which, like Avignon, though enclosed on ev ery side by the ' 
Fiench tcratorv, w'as properly a fici not of the French but of theLmpcnal 
Crown Lewis, with tint ostentatious contempt of public lovv wb**^^* 
charactenstic of him, occupied Orange, dismantled the fortifications, amL" 
confiscated the revenues W illnm declared aloud at his table before many 
pcisons that he would make the most Christian King repent the outrage, 
and when questioned about these words li} Lewis’s Ambassador, the Count 
of Avaux, positively refused either to retract them or to explain them away ^ , 
I The quanel was carried so far that the Frendi mmisjcr could not v enturc to 
present himself at the drawang-room of tlie Princess for fear of receivmg 
•some affront * 

The feeling with vvhich Whlliam regarded France 1 explains the wl ole of 
Avaux, KcKotiitions, Aug |8, ‘^ept Dec f , j63* ' 
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polif") I'^var'Tv Lfl^hnl JIi-i piiUiownl s'/as iii J «rop<'in jmblio 
spiril 1 be circf object of Jus cart was not our f not otn hw natwe 
Uollwl, but the f'reat community of nation® ilircatencd i*'Kb ‘mbjupration 
by one too po’» erful member TlJO"e% ho commit the error of consulcnng 
him as an Lnpltsli rtitemian mitf L nercp''anly ®ce Im sihole lift m a faltt 
liKhf, ami .* ill be urnblt to ilrcovei an^ principle, good or bad, Win® or 
'Jorj, Jo Sthich come of hw mo?t impoifant act-i can be referred Jltit, 
idicn v,<* con-.KTcr him as a man v/bo'c especial task svas to join a crowd of 
fttbk, divided and dispirited atatcr m firm and energetic union against a 
common enem}, when we conmler him as a roan m who*e ejes Jtnglind 
wav important chiclij hcea«?e, i/ithout her, the great coalition pinch he 
projected jnu->t be incomjdric, vsey.han be forced to admit that no long 
carter lecorded in Irnlorj has been more uniform from the beginning to the 
close than that of ihu great Pnnee 

'the tluc* of which \'e arc now po.ses“cd i.ill enable us to track without'' 
difTicnlty the roiir o, m reality consi-.t<nt, llioiigli in appearance 
‘•~>niPt!int.-> torluoas, ,/hich he pursued tos/ard-' our domc-.tic fac- 'Oil I 
lion'!. He tlcarly fiai, what had nott,capca p' rpons far inferior 
to him in ragacity, that the entcajiriae on \ hitii his whole soul i/as mtent 
i oald prooably he sucre -sful if I'nglaml v ere on lii-> side, would be of uii* 
certain i=sjc if Lngland i.ere neutral, an/1 would bo hopciut if Lngland 
acted as *-116 had acte/1 in the /lay-, of (he Cabd ife sav, not Ic®s clcarlj ' 
that between the foreign policy and the dome lie policy of the I,ngli=h 
g//vcrnmcnt there as a cloit t/aintelion , that the so* ertign of this toiin- 
try, acting in harmony s,uh the legislature, miwt alv aj , have a great si ay 
in ihf, affair., of Clin .tendoni, and must also have an olwious interest m 
/ipposing the undue aggrandisement of apj Continental pot/ ntale , tint, on 
the other hand, the sovereign, distni'-tcd and ilivarUd by the legislature, 
eoald be of little sveight m Jiiiropean politie , and lliat thcv.hokof that 
htfle V eight v ould lie thrown into the v/iung .cab 'Jim Pnncc's first 
1 idi Ihcrpfi/re VrOa that there rh/juld be concord bf tv cen the fbronc and 
the Parhamcail How that concord >hould 1« c'-tablishcd, and on vliicli 
adc conccs-ioni should he made, were, m hi-, view, c|uc,lion, of secondary 
importancr Jfc ould have been Ikhi pleaded, no doubt, fo see a complete 
iccemciliatfoii efftclrd without the saewfiee of one lililc of (he prerogative 
I' or m lliP integnly of that jirerogatiic he ha'l a rtvtr.ionarj inieresi , and 
. he i.a®, by naluic, at least as covetous of poi er and as impatient of re* 
•■Iraint a, an, of the Stuarts But there was no flovV/r of the crown winch 
he v'/as not prepared to sacrifice, even after the crown had been phr/d /m 
hi-, oi/n head, if he could only be con’ince/l that ‘iicli a sacnfi/'e v/as iiidis 
pipn-aWy ncces,ar> to Ins great design In thednj, of tlie Popidi plot, 
therefore, though he dinpprovcd of the violence with which the oppoiilion 
attaewd the royal autlionty, he c/horted the government to give way The 
eondiiet of the Commas, he caid, as respected dpmc.itic afm’rs, i/as mo-it 
unreasonable but while the Commons avpre dwcontented the liberties of 
Ctiropc could never he safe, and to that paramount con->idcration e/ory 
other consi/Jention ought to yield. On these pyinpipk , he acted v/hen the 
F {elusion Lill had throwai the nation into convjiLsions - Tlicre is no 
n n®on to believe that he encouraged the opponlion to bring forward that 


, I cannot tleUy my'rlf llie rfeyure r.rqujiun^ IT irnltoh's imfriendl,, j ct di'rrtmjn 
«linga'id«ot)'», /•■uirrct/'r/if aViHnra '' On pome profend rhm ssss /iie- fubiCv 
»<»Bi.T il.'s Ji, tiM jt \ n urtr P' fpnL' , pltts liturciw % eyriicr Pr aii'S- com - 

itttlrt pill* ,1 CTiindrc ettrme d lU- Ic /"cret du fibmef, /jii*j. ht'tc dp® Srmd" iin 
I'minti tjiicja Jviw dti noih rrAncsr asoit rendw /-iji iMr dS ifssinerdc t rindp® rlfow. 
otde t'srr/cutcr im /Ic c-t.-Cnitf (|iii ftrr-i)/'- pour moiivoif ""“ur Tr? P-l 

de M "iLVwpUu bomnut, **3 n’uoit jamais voufo tire roi Orai w 
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bill or lo riyctl the offers oT coni])rotnisc Mhicli were lepcatedly maScfrom 
the throne Bui when it became clcai lint, unless that bill were earned, 
there would be a serious breach between the Commons and the Court, he 
indicated \eiy mtelbgiblj, though with decorous reserve, his opinion that 
the representatii es of the people ought lo be conciliated at anv price When 
a violent and' rapid reflu\ of public feeling had left the Whig party for a 
time utterly helpless, he attempted to attain his giaml object bj a new road 
perhaps more agreeable to his temper 'than that which he had previously 
tned In the altered temper of the nation there w'as little chance that any 
Paihament disposed to cross the wishes of the sovereign would be elected 
Charles was for a lime master lo ^m Chailes, therefore, was the Prince’s 
first wish In the summer of 1683, almost at the moment atw'hichthe 
detection of the Rve House plot made the discomfiture of the higs and 
the tiiumph of the King complete, events took place elsewhere which 
\\ illiam could not behold w itliout evtitme anxiety and alarm Tlie 1 urkish 
aimies advanced to the suburbs of Vienna The great Austrian monarch), 
on the support of winch tlie Prince had leckoned, seemed to be on the 
point of destiuction Bcntmck was therefore sent m haste from the Hague 
lo London, w as charged to on it nothing w Inch might be necessary to con 
ciliate the English court, and was particularly instructed to express in 
the strongest terms the horror with winch his master regarded the Wb>£ 
Lonspiracy 

During the eighteen months winch followed, there was some hope that 
the influence of Halifax would prevail, and that the court of Whitehall 
would return to' the policy of the Inple Alliance lo that hope William- 
fondl) clung He spared no efibit to propitiate Charles The hospitality 
winch Monmouth found at the Hague is cliiefl) to be ascribed to the 
Piince’s anxiety to gratify the leal wishes of Monmouth's father As soon 
as Chailes died, William, still adliering unchaiigeablv to his object, again 
changed his couisc He had sheltered Monmouth to please the late King 
lhat the present King might have no leason lo complain hlonmoutli was 
dismissed ■\\ c have seen that, when the Westciii insuirection broke out, 
the Biilish regiments in the Dutch seivice were, by the active exertions of 
the Prince, sent ovei to then own coimti) on the first requisition Indeed 
William even ofleied to command m peison against the^rcbels , and that 
the offer^w as made m peifect sinceiit) cannot be doubted by those who hav e 
perused his confidintial lettei-s to Bentinck 

Ihe Prince was evidently at this lime inclined to hope that the great 
plan, to wliieh m liis mind evei-ything else was subordinate, might obtain 
the approbation and support of liis fathei m-law The high lone which 
James was then holding towards France, the leadmess with which he con 
sented to a defensive alliance with the United Pi ovances, the inclination 
which he showed to connect himself with the llouse of Austria, encouraged 
this expectation But m a short lime the prospect w as darkenetl 1 he dis 
grace of_Hahfax, the bieatli between Tames and the Parliament, the proio 
gallon, Uie announcement 'distinctly made bv the King to the foieigii ministers 
lhat Continental politics should no longei divert Ins attention from intcinal 
measures tending to strengthen his pierogalive and to promote the nitcrc'-t 
of his Chuich, put an end lo the delusion It was plain lhat, when the 
Luropcan crisis came, England would, if James were her mastei, cither ic 
mam inactive or act m conjunction with France And the European ciisis 

• roreximple, " Jc iiroisjll rcvcrJiam iin tixs brvvc et honestc honime Maisjc 
uoiite stl a A«sc7 d’evpenence a dinner vine si grande affaire qu’il a sur le bras. D eu 
liii donne un succcs prompt et lictlrc jv ' Man. jc nc suis pas hots d'lnqiiiecudc "—Jut) 

■.t 168s Again, after he had received thenetvs of the battle of Sedgemoor, " Dieusoit 
lone dll bon succcs que les troupes dii Ko} ont eii coiilre IcS Tcbcllcs Je nc doiite pa.s 
qiie rette affaire nc soit eiiti&icnient ns'oiiine, et que le rcqn<- du Rqj sera hcureiix, ee 
<t'ie Uicu veiiillc ’ Jut} {Vi 
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as drawinc near The House of Austria had, 1)} a succession of s -cloi ie», 
been secured from danger on the side of Turkej, and was no longer nndei 
the necessity of submitting patiently to the encroachments and insults of 
Lems Accordingl}, in July i6S6, a treaty was signed at Augs- rreitj or 
biiig by which the Pnnces of thejbmpire bound themseUes closely Au^sbur^ 
totfcther for the purpose of mutual defence Tlie Kings of Spain and Swe- 
den were parties to this compact, the King of ^pain as soiereign of the 
provinces contained m the circle of Burgundy, and the King of Sweden as 
Duke of Pomeiania. The confederates declared that they had no intention 
to attack and no wish to offend nny powei, but that the} ''cre determined 
to tolerate no infraction of those rights which the Germanic body held undci: 
the sanction of public law and public faith Ihey pledged themseh^ to 
stand b} each other in cose of need, and fixed the amount of force which 
each member of -the leoipie w as to furnish if it should be necessary to repel 
-iggression ^ The name of William did not appear in this instrument hut 
all men knew that it was Ins work, and foresaw that lie would in no long 
lime he again the captain of a coalition against Fiance Between him and 
the \assal of France there could, in such circumstances, he no cordial good 
w ill There was no open rupture, no interchange of menaces or reproaches 
But tlie father inlaw and the son in law were separated completcK and for 
eser 

At the \ery Ume at which the Prince was thus estranged from the F nghsh 
court, the causes which had hitherto produced a coolness between \\ninmbe 
him and the two great sections of the English people disappeared 
- A large portion, perhaps a numerical majorits, ot the Wings had Lnf;iish 
fas cured the pretensions of Monmouth but Monmouth was now op™*'*'"' 
no more The Tones, on the other hand, had entertained, apprehensions 
that the mteiests of the Anglican Church might not be safe under the nile 
of a man bred among Dutch Presby tenaii', and well known-to hold latitu- 
dinanan opinions about robes, ceremonies, and Bishops, hut, since that 
heloscd Church had been threatened by far more formidable dangers from 
a s ery different quarter, these apprehensions had lost almost all thcif powei 
Thus, at the same moment, both the great pii tics began to fi\ their hopes 
and their affections on the same leader Old republicans could not refuse 
'their confidence to one who had worthily filled, dunng many years, the 
highest magistracy of a lepuhhc Old ro)alists conceded that they acted 
according to their piinciples in paying profound respect to a Prince so neai 
to the tliione At this conjuncture it was of the highest moment that there^ 
should be entire union between William and Maiy A misunderstanding 
betw‘een tlie piesumptnc heiress of the ciown and her husband must have 
produced a schism m that sast mass which was from all quarters gathering 
round one common rallying point Happily all risk of such misunderstand 
mg was aserled in the ciitical instant by the interposition of Burnet , and 
the Piiiice became the unquestioned chief of the aihole of that partv which 
was opposed to the goicmment, a party almost coextensise with the 
nation 

riierejs not the least reason to belies c that he at this time meditated the 
great enterprise to whicji a stem necessity aflcrwaids diove him He was 
iware that the public mind of England, though heated by grievances, waa 
by no means npe foi revolution He would doubtless gladly base asoided 
the scandal which must be the effect of a mortal quarrel between persons 
hound together bj the closest ties of consanguinity and affinity E\en his 
ambition made him unw dling- to ow e to s lolence that greatness which might 
soon be Ins in the ordinaiy couriie of natme and of law Eoi he well 1 new 
that, if the ciown descended to his wife regularly, all its pieiogitives would 
■* The treitj will be found in the Recn*il des Traites, jv Xo S 09 
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descend umnipaired svith it, and that, if jt were ottaihed by election, itinnst 
•be tahen subject to such Coitditidns as the electors might think fit to impose' 

He lifcant, therefore, as it appears, to wait mth palience for the day ai hen 
he miglit gpvcrn by an undisputed title, hnd to content Jnniself m the mean- 
time with e\ercising a great influence on JSnglish affairs, as first Punce of 
the blood, and as head of the party whicii was decidedly -preponderaiiLin^ ' 
the liation, and which avas ceitain, wlicncaer a Parliftmeht should facet, to- 
be decidedly preponderant in both Houses ’ ~ ' 

Already, it is ttne, he had been urged by an adviser, less sdgacions and - 
liortiiunt Ktoic impetuous than himself, to ttj a bolddi coufsfe 1 his ad 
fepo'ses <0 a'iser ai as the young Lotd Moidaiint 1 Hat ^e had produced no 
alsSon moie iiiventne genius, and no inoie daiing spirit Bitt, if a dc- 
XiiBhnd sjgn -nf-is splendid, hlordattnt Seldom inijiined“'\\hether it wieiC ^ 
practicable His life was a wild romance made up of mydlenous intrigues, 
both political Mid amorous, of Molent and lapid changes of scene and for- 
tune, and of victories resembling those of Amadis and Launcelot ratliei than 
those of Lit\embnrg and Eugene The episodes interspersed m tins strange ^ 
story were of a piece with the main plot Among them were midnight en-" 
counters svith generous robbeis, and rescues of noble and beautiful ladles , 
from'iaviSlfars Mordaunt, haring distinguished himself by the eloquence 
and audacity w itli which, m the House of Lords, he had opposed the court, 
repaired, soon after the piorogation, to the Hague, and strongly recom f 
mended an immediate descent on England I Ic had persuaded himself that 
it would be as easy to surpiise three gieat 1 ingdoms as be long aftenfalds ' 
waiinm found it to surpiise Barcelona illiam listened, meditated, and 
Tcicctstho rallied, in gaieral terms, that he took a great interest la English 
advice. affairs, and would keep his attention fi\ed oA them' * Whaler er 
Ins purpose had been, it is not likely that he would have choshn a rash and 
rainglofioits knight eirant for his confidant Betrreen the trvo men there 
rvas nothing in common except personal courage, which r6se in both to the 
height of fabulous heioisin Moidaunt wanted merely to enjoy the excite ' 
melit of conflict, and to make men stMt William had one gi cat end cr er i 
before him Torr ards that end he rr as impelled bj a sttofig passion which 
apptared to hun under the guise of a sacred diitj Torvards that end lit 
toiled rviih a patience resembling, as he once said, the patience with rvhicli 
' he had seen a boatniMi on a canal strain against an adrerse eddy, often srvept 
back, but ner er ceasing to pull, and content if, b> Ihb labour of bour^ a 
few jards could be gained + Exploits w'liicli brought the Pnnee no ifearer 
to Ins object, horrerer glorious thej might be m the estimation-- of the 
vulgai> rvere in Ins judgment boyish ranitics, and no part of the leal biisi 
ness of life , ' 

He dctermihed to rqject Moidaunt’s adrice , and there ran be no doubt 
that the determination rvas wise Had William an l686j or eren la 1687, 
attempted to do what lie did rrath such signal success 111.1688, it is probable 
that many Whigs rr ould liar e risen in arms at Ins tall 'But he rr ould liar e 
found tlial the nation rras not jet prepaied to welcome a dehrercr fiom a 
foreign country, atid Jjiat die Church had not' jet been proroked and in 
suited into forgetfulness of the tenet rvhicli had longTieen^herp^ilint boast 
1 he old Car alters w ould har e flocked to the loj al standi There rvould 
probably hare been in all the three kingdonte d ciril u M as long and fierce ’ 

as that of the preceding generation While that rrai was raging in the 
British Isles, w hat might not Lewas attempt on the Cohtiilent ? And rvhat 
hope would there be for Holland, draintd of lief troops, and abandoned by 
her ‘Jtadtholder? ^ ~ 
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- Wilhnrti therefore contented Inmself for the jncseril; with taking measiues 
to unite and animate that mighty opposition of which he had be- Discontent 
come lilt head This was not difficult ^ ."l he fall of the Hydes had in ).nRhnd 
excited tliroughout England extreme alarm and mdigiiatidh Men fiifortht 
felt that tilt qiiestiou now was, not wh^ilher Proltstahtisin should 
be dominant, hiiL whether it should be tolerated Tlie fieasurtr had been 
suttteded by a boaid, of wliicli a Papist was the head The Prii-y Seal 
had been entrusted to a Papist ” *1 he^Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had been 
sitcteedtd by a man who had absolutely no claim to high place except that 
he was a Papist 1 he last person whom^a goveniment having in view the 
gcneraHnteieSls of the empire i/ould ha\e sent lo Dublin as Depulj was 
lyrcoUncl Ills binlal manners made him unfit io icpies'cnt the majesty 
of the Clown Ihe fecblthcss of his understanding and tjic violence of Ins 
tempei made him unfit to conduct giavc business of state TLlie deadly 
animosity w Inch ho felt towalds the possessois of the gieatcr part of the 
soil of Irclhid made Inm especially unfit to rule that kingdom But 
the mtcmpci'aiicc of his bigotry was thought amply to atone for the in- 
temperance of all his othei passions , and, m consideiatioii of the hatred 
winch lie boic to the icfoimcd faith, he was suffered to indulge without ic 
‘•tiainl his haired of the Fnglish name This, then, was the leal meaning 
of His Majesty's respect for the tights of conscience He wished liis JPai- 
liafflenl to lemose all the disabilities which had been imposed on Papists, 
mciely in older that he might himself impose disabilities equally galling on 
Protestants Tt was plain that, under such a prince, apostasy w’as the only 
toad to greatness It was a road, how'cver, which few aenlulcd to take 
For the spint of the nation was thoroughly roused , and every lehegade had 
to endure sudi an amount of jiublic scorn and detestation as canliot be alto 
getlier unfclt even by the most callous naluics 

It IS tiuealnt several icUnikablc conversions had recently taken place , 
but they were silch as did little credit to the Church of Prime 
Two men of high rank had joined her eommimion , Heniy Moi- sjonsw^ , 
daunt, ’Em! of Peterboiough, and James Cecil, Earl of Sahsbuiy 
But Peterborough, who had been an active soldier, couitici, andnegotiatoi, 
was now broken down by years and infirmities and tliosc who saw him 
toller about the galleries of Whitehall, leaning on a slick and rcier 
sw athed up in flannels and plasters, comforted themselves for his I* 
defection b> icmarking that he had not changed his icligion till he had out- 
lived Ills faculties * .Salisbury was foolish to a provcrii His figuiC was 
so bloated by sensual indulgence as to be almost incapable of movrng , and 
this sluggish body was the abode of an equally sluggish mind lie _ 
w as represented in popular lampoons as a man made b be duped, 
xs a mart who had hitherto been the prty of gamesters, and ;ivho might as 
well be the prey of friars A pasquinade, wdiich, about the time of llo 
Chester's rctiiemcht, was fixed on tlic dooi of .Salisbury House m the Strand, 
rlescribfed m coaise terms the lionpi with wJuph the Wise Robeil Cecil, if 
he could use from his grave, would sec lo w'hat a creature his honouis had 
descended + ' 1 

These were the highest in st.ation among the proselytes of James 1 here 
were olhci renegades of a very diflerent kind, needy men of parts who were 
destitute of principle and of all sense of personal digmtj 1 here is reason 
to believe that among these was William Wjcherlej^, the most 
licentious and haidhearlcd writer of a sihgularly litentioils and 
hardhearted school $ It is ceitaiu that Matthew lindal, who, at a latei 

* poems entitled T|ie Converts and Ihe Dkliisign 

t The tinware lit (he Collection of State Poenls 

t Ovir information about Wj cherlcy is \cry scanty , hut two thuiRs arc ccr( un, lhat in 
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pciiocl, ncquired gieat notoiict> by anting ngainSl Clinstiimty, was at 
Tindai icccived into the bosom of the anfalhble Church a 

fact which, as may easily be supposed, the diames with whom he 
ai as subsequently engaged in controa ersy did not suffer tosinlcinto oblivion * 

A still moie infamoutf apostate avas Joseph Haines, aahose name is noav al 
Haines forgotten, but avho aa as aa ell knoavn in his own time'as an - 

adventurer of versatile pails, sharper, coinbr, false witness, sham 
hail, dancing master, buffoon, poet, comedian Some of his prologues and 
epilogues aaere much admired by his contemporaries ,' and his ineiit as an 
actor avas lima eisally acknoaaledged Ihis man professed himself a Ro- 
man Catholic, and went to Ifalj in the ictinue ofCaslelmaine, but avas soon 
dismissed for misconduct If an) ci edit be due to a tradition ailiich avas 
long pieseiaed m the gicen loom, Haines had the impudence to affirm that 
the Virgin hlary had appeared to him and called him to repentance After 
the Rea olution, he attempted to make Ins peace w ith the towai bj a penance 
moie scandalous than his offence One night, befoie he- acted^m-a faice, 
he appealed on the stage in a white sheet with a torch in his hand, and re- , 
cited some piofane and indecent doggerel, whidi he called his recanta- 
tion + 

JlVith the name of Haines w as joined, in inain hi els*(he name of a moie 
Dndcn >^^“stuoi s iciicgade, John Dijdcn Drvdcn was now approaching - 
the decline of life After nianj successes and many failures, he 
had at length attained, bj geneial consent, the first place among living JCn 
glish poets Ills claims on the gratitude of James were snpenoi to those 
of any man of letters in die kingdom But James caied little for icises 
ind much for money From the day of his accession he set himself to make 
small economical refoniis, such as bung on a goveinmelit the repioach of 
meanness w ilhout producing any perceptible relief to the finances One of 
the v'lctims of this injudicious paisimony avas D^den A pension of a 
hundred a year which had been given to him by Charles, and had expired 
with Charles, avas rot icnewed The demise of the Ciown made it neccs - 
sary that the Poet Laureate should have a new patent , and ordeis were 
given that, in this patent, the annual butt of sack, ongmnllj granted to 
Jonson, and jcontinucd to fonson’s successors, should be omitted $ This 
w as the only notice w Inch the King, during the first year of his reign, deigned 
to bestoaa on the mighty satirist who, m the icry cnsisof the grfsat struggle 
of the Eaclusioii Bill, had spread tenor through the WTiig ranks Dryden 
was poor and impatient of poveity He knew little and caied little about 
I chgioii If any sentiment w as deeply fixed in him, that sentiment w as an 
aversion to priests of all pei suasions, Leaites, Augurs, Muftis, Roman 
Catholic divines, Presbyteuan divines, divines of the Gmrch of England , 
He was not naturallj a man of high spirit , and his pinsuils had been bj 
no means such as were likclj to give elevation oi delicacy to his mind He 
had, during many years, earned his daily bread bj pandeiing to the iicions 
taste of the pit, and bj grossly flattering nch and noble palions Self 
lespect and a fine sense of the becoming were not to be cvptcted from one 
who had led a life of mendicancj and adulation Finding that, if he con 
tinued to call himself a Protestant, his sen ices would be overlooked, he 
declared himself a Papist The King’s parsimony speedilj relaxed 


his Ufer years he railed himself a Papist, and that he ret.ei\cd monej from James I 
h®J e \ erv little doubt that he was a hired conv ert 

' See the article on him in the Piocraphia Bntannica i , 

T See lames Quin’s account of Haines inSasies’s Miscellanies, Tom Bro«n’s^Vorks 
a'k , '"Psrs Drvden’s Epilogue to the Secular Masque 
I Hits fact uhich escaped the minute researches of Malone, appears from the 

Treasutj letter Book of 1685 
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Dijtlen’s pension was restored the nrrenrs were pud wp , mid he was cin- 
plojed to defend liis new religion both In prose and \en>c * ‘ 

livo eminent men, Samuel Johnsoji and "Walter Scott, Ime done then 
best to persuade themselves and others that this meraoiable conversion was 
sincere It was natural that they should be desirous tdlemove a disgrace 
fill stain fiom the memory of one whose genius they justly admired, and w ith 
whose political feelings they stronglj sympatliised , but the impartial his 
tonan must with regret pronounce a very different judgment There will 
alwajs be a stiong presumption against the smeentj of a conveisionby which 
the conveit is directly a gainer In the case of Diyden there is nothing to 
countervail this pi esumption IIis theological wiilings abundantlj piove 
that he had nevei sought with diligence and anviety to leani the truth, and 
lint his know ledge, both of the Church winch he quitted, and of the Church 
w Inch he entered, was of the most superficial kind Noi w as his subsequent 
conduct that of a man whom a strong sense of dutj had constmincd to take 
a step of awful importance Had he been such a man, the same conviction 
wliicn had led him to join the Church of Rome would surely have pi evented 
him from V lolaling grossly and habituallj lulcs which that Chinch, in com- 
mon with every otliei Christian societj, iccogmses as binding Theie would 
have been a marked distinction between Ins earhei and Ins latci composi- 
tions He would have looked back with icmoise on a litei iry life of nc ir 
ihirtj jears, dunng winch his laie poweis of diction and veisification had 
lieen sjslematically employed 111 spreading 11101 al corrupt 1011 Hot a hue 
tending to make virtue contemptible, 01 to inflame hccntious desne, would 
thencefoiwaid have pioceedcd from Ins pen The tnilb, unhappily, is that 
tile dramas which he vviole aftei his pretended convcisioii are in no lespcct 
less impure 01 profane than those of Ins vouth Tven when he professed 
to translate he constantly viandcicd from his originals in search of images 
vihich, if he had found them in his originals, he ought to have sTnmncd 
What w as bad became w orse in his v crsions What was innocent contracted 

a taint from passing tlnough his mind He made the grossest satires of 
Juvenal more gross, interpolated loose descnptioiis in the tales of Boccaccio, 
and polluted the sweet and limpid poetry of the Geoigics with filth which 
vvould have moved the loathing of Virgil 

The help of Drj'den was welcome to those Roman Catholic divines who 
w ere painfully sustaining a conflict against all that w as most illustrious in 
■ the Established Church lliey could not disguise from themselves the fact 
that their stjle, disfigured with foreign idioms which had been picked 
lip at Rome and Douay, appeared to little adv antage when compared w ith 
the eloquence of Tillolson and Sherlock It seemed that it was "no light 
thing 'to have seemed the co operation of the greatest living master of the 
I nghsh langitage The firet service which he was required to peilbmi in 
lelum for his pension was to defend his Chinch m pi ose against Stiliingflcet 
•But the art of saving things w ell is useless to a man w ho lias nothing s6 say ; 
and this w as Dryden’s case He soon found himself unequaily paired with 

an antagonist whose whole life had been one long training for contioveisj 
llie veteran gladiatoi disarmed the novice, inflicted a few contemptuous 
scratches, and turned away to encounter more formidable combatants 
Diyden then betook himself to a 'weapon at which he was not The Hind 
likely to find Ins match He retired for a time from the bustle of md Pa" 
coffeehouses and theatres to a quiet retreat in Huntingdonshire, and' ‘’l!’'’ 
tlieie composed, with unwonted caie and laboui, his celebiated poem on 

*■ Tt has latelj been asserted that Drj den’s pension was restored long before he turned 
Papist, and that therefore it ought not to he uinsidered as the price of his apostasa But 
this IS an entire, mistake Dr> den's pension 'was restored by letters patdnt of the 4th of 
March 168S , and his apostasj had been the talk of the town at least six Weeks before 
bee PveK ns Diarv, January 49 iCSJ (iSsy ) 
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llic points in dispute betweeti Jlie ClitiMhes of Iloiucuiid ISnghnd ' Tlfe 
Chuich of Rome he represented under the similitude of a milk uliilc limd, 
e\ei 111 ptitil of death, yet jfated not to die The be'U.ls of the field ueic 
bent on licr destruction Thfe cluaking hare, indeed, obseived a fimorolis 
iieutrahty / but the Socinim fox, the Presbytenan wolf, the Indepeiident 
boar, the Anabaptist boarj glared fiercelj at the spotless creature' Ifel she 
could venturi to dnnk with theta at the common liatenng place under the 
protccbo'ii of her friend, tile kingly lion The Chinch of England u as tjpi * 
fied by the paiiUiei,' spotted indeed, biit bcaiitifnl, tdo beautiful for a beast 
of-piey The hind and the panther, cqiiallyjiated B^IIil ferocious popula 
tion of the forest, conferred apart on then common dangdi They then pro 
ceeded to discuss the points oil uhicli they differed, andaihile nagging 
then tails and licking their jaws, held_a long dialogue touching the real* 
piesence, the authonty of Popes and Councils, the penal laws, the Test Act, 
Oates’s perjuries, Butler’s unrequited services t6 Uie Cai ihei party. Stilling 
fleet’d pamphlets, and Burnet’s broad shoiddeis, and fortunate matiimomal 
speculations 

,The absurdity of this plan is obvious lii truth the ollegorj' could not be 
piesersed unbroken through ten lines together No ait of execution could 
redeem the faults of such a design Yet the Fable 6f the liiild and PaiitlieF 
IS undoubtedly the most valuable addition which wts made to English literT 
tine during the short and troubled reign of James the Second In none of 
Drydetl's works can be found passages more pathetic_anfl magnificent, 
gi eater ductility and energy of language, or a more pkasiiig and i^aiaouB 
music. 

The poem appealed witli every advantage which lOyal phtronage'could 
feive A supelb edition w’as printed for Scotland at the Roman Calbolio 
pi ess established m Holyiood House But men w'ere in no humour to be 
charmed by the tianspaient style and melodious numbers of the apostate 
The disgust excited by his a enalily, the alarm excited by tile policy of w Ificlr. 
he was the eulogist, weie not to be sung to sleep The just indignation of 
lhe_ptiblic was inflamed by mahy who were smaiting fiota his ridicule, and 
by many w ho w ere envious of his renoivn In spite of all the restraints under 
whioh tlie press lay, attacks on his life and w ritings appeared daily Some 
times he was Bayes, sometimes Poet Squab He was reminded tliat in liis 
youth he had paid to the House of Cromwell the same senile court which 
he was now paying to the House of Stuart One set dfhis assailants imh 
ciouSly reprinted the sarcastic lerses which he had written against Popery 
ladt^s when he could have got nothing by being a Papist Of tile many 
satirical pieces which_appetred on this occasion, tlie most successful was 
the joint w'ork of twcT young men who had lately Completed, then studici 
at Cambridge, and had been welcomed os promising novices in the literaiy 
coifeehouSes of London, Charles Montague and Matthew Prior Montague 
w as of noble descend the origin of Prior was so obsatre that no biogiaphei 
has been able t6 trace it , but both the aditentuicrs w'eiepoor ahd aspiring , 
both had keen and vigorous minds both afterw ards cliifflied high , and 
bodi united in a remarkable degree the los e if letters wath skill m those de 
paftmehia of business for which men of letteis gehcrally hare a strong dis 
taste, ^f the fifty poets wliQse lives Johnson has written, Montague and 
Prior w'ere tho only two who were distinguished bv an intimate knowledge 
of ti ade and finance Soon their paths diverged w idelj Their early fnend 
ship was dissolved One of them bCcame^thC chief Of the Whig party, and 
'Was impeached b> the Tories Tlifi other was entrusted with all the myh 
teries of Tory diplomacy, and was long kept close prisoner by the Alt higs 
At length, after mam eventful years, the associates, so long parted, weie 
Tcuniled m Westininstei Abbey' 
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WhoC'lei lias rend the tale of 'the Ilmd and Pantlici wtli attention must 
have perceived that, while lint work was ill piogicss, n great nl 
tcratlon took place in the views of those who used Diydeans Uieir titc^Scj" 
mteapreter At first the Church of England is mentioned with conrtw 
tenderness and tCipcct, and is .exhorted to ally herself wnth the wdstii 
Eoman Catholics against the Protestant Dissetiters' * but at tlic^"'”"^ 
close of the poem, and in the preface^ v hi cli was w'tiUen after the poem had 
been finished, the Protestant Dissenters aic invited to make common cause 
1 nth the Roman C-jlliolics agninSfc tlie Church of England 

This change m the language of the Conrl poet w as indicative of a great 
change ili the policj of the couit Ihe onginal purpose of James had been 
t<i.dl)tain ior the (llnirch of which lie was a member, not only complete 
immunity from all penalties and from all civjl disabilili'es, but also an ample 
sliare of ecdesiostiCal and academical endowments, alid at the same lime to 
enforce with ngour the laws against the Puritan sects All the special dis- 
pensations which he had granted had been granted to Roman Catholics 
All the laws which bore hardest on the Prcsbjtenans, Independents, 'and 
Baptists, had been evMuled by him with extraordinaij ngour While 
Hales commanded a re^ment, while Powos sate at the Coiuicil Board, w'hile 
Massey held a deanery, while breviaries and mass books were jinntcd at 
Oxford tinder a loyal license, w bile tlie host was publicly exposed m London 
under'the piotection of the pikes and muskets of the footpiaids, while friars 
and monks w alked the stieets of London in their robes, SoXttr w as in gaol , - 
Howe was an exile , llie hive Mile Act and llic Conventicle Acl vvcic in 
full vigour , Pimtan WTiters were compelled to resort to foreign or to secict 
presses , Runtan congregations could meet ortly by night or m waste places , 
and Puntan ministers w ere forced to preach m the garb of colliers 01 Of sailoi s 
In Scotland the Kilig, while ho spared no exertion to cxloit fiom the Eslalds 
full telief for Roman Catholics, had demanded and oblalhed new ^tatUlcsnof 
unprecedented levcruy against Presbj tenans His conduct to the exiled 

Uugiieiiotsliad not less clearly indicated Ins feelings Wc have sten tint, 
when iht jiubhc mmiificcncc had placed m his hands a large sum^for the 
relief of those unhappy men, he, m violation of every law ofhospitality and 
good 'faith, required them to icnoutice the Calvinistic ritual to which ihcj 
were strongly attached, and to confonn to the Chinch of England, before 
he would dolt out to them anj portion of the alms winch had becit entiufetcd 
to his CMC 

, Such had been his policy as long as he could clicnsh arty hope that the 
Church of England would consent to share ascendency with'the Chitrcli of 
Rome That hope at one lime amounted to confidence The enthusiasm 
with vv Inch Ihe Tories hailed hiS accession, the elections, llib dutiful Idn 
guage and ample grants of his Parliament, the suppression of the "W e»teni 
msuirtction, the complete piostration of the faction which had allcniptcd 
to exclude him frbm the ciown, elated him beyond the bounds of reason 
He felt an assurance that every obstacle would give bclbic his power 
null his resolution But ho w as disappointed His Parliament Withstood 
him ^ He tiled thccficctsof fiovms arid menaces Frowns and menaces 
failed He Ined the effect bf piorogaliqn From the day. of the ptoroga- 

tion the opposition to his desi^s had been growing slionger and stronger 
It seemed cleai tint, if he effected his purpose, he musl effect It ladefnnce of" 
that great party which bad given such signal proofs of fidelity to Ins office, 
to Ins family, and to his peison . The whole Anglicali pnesihood, the whole 
Cavaher gentry were agairist him In vam had he, virtue of Ins cede 
siasti^ supremacy, enjoined the clergy to abstam fiom discussing contio- 
V erted points F v cry pansh m the nation was w ained cveiy Sunday against 
llic errors of Rome, and these waimngs were only the more effective, be- 
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t-iuse tlicv wei<! nccompanied by ptofe 5 bion<i of re^e^cnce for llie So^ereigiij 
"md of a dUerminatjou to enduie ^Mth patience whatever it might be Ins 
pleasure to inflict Ihe rojalist knights and esqiiiies, who, through forty 
five years of war and faction, had stood so manfully by the throne,, now 
expressed in no measured phiase then resolution to stand as ntanfull) by 
the Church Dull as was the intellect of James, despotic as vv as his temper, 
he felt that he must change his course lie could not safely vulture to out 
lage all his Protestant subjects at once If he could bring himself to make 
concessions to the part) which piedominatevl in both Houses, if he could 
bung himself to leave to the established religion all its di^nties, emoluments, 
and privileges uniinpaiied, he might still break iipPieibylciian ineelihgi, 
and fill the gaoKvvitli Baptist preachers But if he was detcnnined to 
plunder the hiei-archj , he must make up his mind to forego the luxury of 
persecuting the Dissenteis Ifhcwashencefonvaid to be at feud with his old 
fi lends, he must mal e a truce with his old enemies He could ovcrpowei 
the Anglican Church only by forming against her an extensive coalition, in 
diiding sects which, though they diflered in doctiine and government far 
more widely from each othci than from hei, might }ct be induced bj their 
common jealousy of hu greatness, and by their common dread of hei in 
toleiance, to suspend then mutual animosities till she was no longer able 
to oppiess them 

Tins plan seemerl to him to have one strong recommendation If he could 
only succeed m conciliating the Piotestant iSonconfoi mists he might flatter 
himself that lie was secure against all chance of icb'elhon According to 
the Anglican divines, no subject could by any nrovocation be justified m 
withstanding the Lord’s anointed bj force flic theory of the Puiitan sec* 
taues was very difleient lliose seclaiies had no sciuple about smiling 
tyrants with the sword of Gideon Many of them did not shiink fiom using 
the daggCi ofJilliud They were piobably even now meditating another 
WestciTi msuirection, oi anothei Rye House plot James^ therefoic,,con- "■ 
ceived that he might safely persecute the Qiiiich if he could only gam the 
Dissenters The paily whose principles afibided him no guaiantee would 
be attached to him bv interest The paily whose interests he attacked 
-would Ije restrained fiom insurrection by principle 

Influenced by such considerations as these, James, fiom the time at winch 
he parted m auger w ith his Parliament, began to meditate a general league of 
all Nonconformists, Catholic and Protestant, against the established religion 
So early as Chiistmas 1683, the agenuof the United Provinces informed the 
Stales Genenl that the plan of a general toleration had been arranged and 
Would soon be disclosed * 1 he lepoiU which had reached the Dutch embassy 
jjrovedto beprematiire The separatists appear, however, to have beentieated 
with more lenity dm mg the yeai 1686 than during the year 1685 Butitwas 
only by slow degrees and after many stiuggles that the King could prev ail on 
himself to form an alliance vi ith all that he most abhorred He had to ovei 
come an animosity, not slight 01 capncious, not of iccent ongm or hasty 
growth, but hereditary in his line, strengthened by great wrongs inflicted and' 
suffered through a hundred and twenty eventful years, and inteitwined with 
all his feelings, religions, political, domestic, and personal 'Tour genera- 
tions of Stuarts had w aged a w ar to'lhe death w ilh foni generations of Pun 
tans, and, through that long war, there had been no Stuart who had hated 
the Piinians so much, or who had lieen so much hated by them, as himself 
1 hey had Ined to blast Ins honour and to exclude him from his birlhnght 
they Imd called him incendiarv, cutthroat, poisoner they had duven him 
from the Admiialty and the Privy Council they had repeatedly chased him 

* \ an I eeweor”^®^ 1C8J 
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into Tnniihracnt thcj liarl plotted his assabsination tlicj had risen igainst 
him in arms by thousands lie hadasenged Inmsclf on them by havoc such 
as England had nes er before «ccn 1 heir heads and quarters u ere still rot- 
ting oh poles m all the luarhctplaccs of“faomcrstlshire and Dorsetshire 
Aged n omen, held in high honour among the sectaries for piety and charity, 
had, for ofteiiccs which no good pnnee would have thought dcsening even 
of a set ere reprimand, been beheaded and burned alise Such had been, 
,csen in Lngland, the relations between” the King and the Puritans , and in 
Scotland the tyranny of the King and the furV of the Puritans had been such 
as Lnghshmen could hardiv conccise I o forget an cnmitv so long'and so 
deadly was no light task for a naliiic singularly Inrsh'and implacable 

Tlie conflict in the royal mind did not escape the eye of Barillon At the 
end of January 1687, he sent a remarkable letter to Versailles The King 
—such was the substance of this document — had almost coiiMiiced hini'clf 
that he could not obtain entire liberty for Roman Catholics and yet maintain 
the laws against Protestant Dis-enters He leaned, therefore, to the plan of 
a general indulgence, but at heart he would be far better pleased if he 
could, eicn now, divide his protection and fas our between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England, to the cxelusion of all othci icligious 
persuasaons * 

A scry few days aftev this deipateh had hen wntten, James made Ins 
first hesitating and ungracious adi anees tow ards the Puritans He r luni 
had detcriniiicd to begin with Scotland, wheic his power to dis- I'J.'imc'irJ’n 
pensc with Acts of Parliament had been admitted by the obsequious seoinnti 
Estates On the twelfth of Pebruary, accoidingly, was published at Edm 
butgh a proelamalion granting relief to serupulous consciences t Tins pi o 
clamation fully proses the correctness of Banllon’s judgment Lsen in the 
sery act of making concessions to the Presbyterians, James could not conceal 
the loatliiiig with which he rcgaidcd them I he tolcralioii gnento the 
Catholics was complete The Qiialcrs had little reason to complain But 
the indulgence vouchsafed to the Prcslijaeiians, wlio constituted the great 
body of the Scottish people, was clogged In conditions which made it 
almost worthless I or the old test, wliiili cscluded Catholics and Presbv 
teiians alike fiom ofliec, was substiliUcd a new test, which admitted the 
Catholics, but cscluded most of the Presb^tciians 1 he Catholics weic 
allowed to build chapels, and even to cairy the host in proeessioii any whcie 
C'^cept in the high streets of royal Inirghs the Quakers were suffered In 
assemble iif" public cdifiees but the Prcsbylcrnns wcic interdicted fiom 
w 01 shipping God anywhere but in private dwellings they were not to pre- 
sume to build meeting-houses they were not even to use a barn 01 an out 
house for religious exercises , and it was distinctly notifled to them that, if 
they dared to hold conventicles m the open an, the Jaw, which denounced 
death against both preachers and heaicrs, should be enforewl w ithout merev 
Any Catholic pnest might say mass any Quaker migiit harangue Ins 
brethren but thc-Pnvy Council was directed to see that no Pteshytenan 
minister presumed to jircach without a special licence from the government 
1 ven line of this inslnimenl, and of the letters by which it was accom 
pamed, shov s how much it cost the King to ic 1 a\ in (he smallest degree 
the rigour with which he had ever ticalcd the old enemies of his house i 

Ihere is reason, indeed, to 1 eheve that, when he published this procla- 
mation, he hatl by no means fully made up his mind to a coalition with the 

^ * Banllon, J66' “ Jc crois que duns le fond, si on HC pom oil larserqtie la 

religion Anglicaiic ct la Catholique etalihts par les loix, le Roy d Anglttcrrc cn seroit 
l)i«n plus content” 

t It viHI be foumtn Wedrow, Appendix, Vdl 11 No atj 

t Wodroi , Ajiprndiv, ^6l )i Noa t^8, xjg, 13* - 
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Puritans, ^ml tint. Ins 6l)ji.ct nis to gninl just so much fivour to tiiem as 
might sulhcc to frighten the Churdimcn mto'snbmission He theicfort. 

"'-n aited n month, m older to see arhat elTect the edict put forth at Edinburgh 
a\ ould produce m England That month he employed assiduously, by 
Closetin'' I’etre’s advice, m avhat was called closeting London avas aery 
‘ *■ full It w as capected diat the Parliament avonld shortly meet for 
the despatch of business , and many members were in town IhelOngset 
himself to canvass them man by man" lie flattered himself that zealous 

- Pones — and of such, w ith few eaceplions, the House of Commons con 
sisted — avouldfinditdifticultto resist hts earnest request, addressed to them, 
not collects dy, but separately, not from the tlirone, butln the famihanty- 
df conveisation - Tlie member',, therefore, who came to pay their duty at 
AVhitehall, were taken aside, and honoured with long private intervaews 
Ihe King pressed them, as they were loyal gentlemen, to gralifj him m 
the one thing on which Ins heart w as fi\ed The question, he said, touched 
Ins pefsonal honour 1 he laws enacted in the late reign hj fictions Parha* 
ments against the Roman Catholics had really been aimed at himself 

1 hose law s had put a stigma on him, had dnveii him from the Admiral^, 
liad driven him from the Council Boatd He had a right to expect that m 
the repeal of diose laws all who loved and reveiencedJilm w ould concur 
When he found his hearers obduiatc to exhortation, he lesorted to intimi 
dation and comiption Those who refused to pleasure him m this matter 
w ere plainly told that they must not e vpect any mark of his favour Penu 
nous as he was, he opened and distnbuted his hoaids Scieralof those 
wjio had been invited to confer with him left his bedchamber carrying vvith 

- tliem money received from the royal hand The Judges, who were at this 
lime on their spring cncuils, were directed by the Ring to see tliose mem 
bets who lemamedm the country, and to ascertain the intentions of each 
itistuisut The result of this investigation was, that a great majority of the _ 
e ssfui House of Commons seemed fully determined to oppose themca 
sures of tlie Couit ■* Among those whose firmness exated general admira-^ 
tion vvas Arthur Herbert, brother of the Chief Justice, member for Hover, 
Admini blaster of the Robes, and Rear Admiral of England 'Artliur 
lurbert Herbert w as much loved by the sailors, and w as reputed one of 
the best of the anstocratical class of nav al ofheers It had been generally 
supposed that he w ould readily comply w ith the royal washes, for he was 
heedless of religion he was fond of pleasure and expense . he had no private 
estate his places brought him m four thousand pounds a year , and lie had 
long been reckoned among the most dev oted personal adherents of James 
When, however, the Rear Admiral was closeted, and required to promise 
that he w'ould vote for the repeal of the Test Act, his answer w'as, that his 
honour and conscience would not permit him to give any such pledge 

‘ Nobody doubts your honour,” said the King , “ but a man who live^ as 
vou do ought riot to talk about his conscience " 'to this reproach, a re 
proach winch came with a bad grace from the lover of Catheniie Sedley, 
Herbert manfully replied, " 1 have my faults, sir but I could name people 
who talk much more.about conscience than I am mthc habit of doing, and 
yet lead lives as loose as mine” He was dismissed from all liis places , 
and the account ofwhat he had disbursed and rcceiv ed as blaster of the Robes 
was scnitmised with great and, as he complamed, with unjust seventy + 
s It was now evident that all Iwpe of un alliance between, the Churches of 


** i68f , Van Citteis, Tcb if; Rcrcsbys Memoirs, Bonrcjiaux, ' 
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En^hnd anfl of 'Roiiit, for |he pin pose of sinnug ofllces nnd emolument':, 
nnd of crashing the Puntan sects, must be ab-indoncd Nothing rcmsmqcl 
but to tiy a coalition between the Church of Rome and the rimlaii seels 
'against the Chinch of England 

, fin the eighteenth of March the King mformed the Pnvy Comicil that 
he had deteinnncd to prorogue die Pailiament till the end of Noiembei, " 
and to grant, by his oivn authority, entire libeity of conscience to neci-iniion- 
all Ins subjects * On the fourth of April appeared the memorable ofindui 
Declaration of Indulgence - - ^ Kenca 

In this Declaration the ICmg avowed t]mt it w as hjs earnest wish to see Ins 
people members of that Church to which he himself hclongcd But, since 
that could not be, he announced his 'intention to" protect them in the free 
caeicise of tlieii leligion . He repeated all those phrases which, eight years 
before, when he was himself an oppressed man, had been familiar to his 
bps, but which he had, ceased to use fiom the day on winch a turn of foi- 
time had put it into his power to be an oppressor He had long been coii- 
Miiccd, he said, that conscience was not to be forced, that peiseculion was 
nnfai ourablfe to population and to trade, and that it never attained the ends 
which pcr«eaitors had in view lie repeated Ins piomise, already often 
repeated and often violated, tliat he would piotect the Established Church 
in the enjoj ment of hei legal rights He then proceeded ^o annul, by his 
own sole authority, a long senes of statutes lie suspended all penal laws 
against all classes of Nonconformists He authonsed both Roman Catholics "■ 
and Protestant Dissentere to perform then worship publicly He forbade 
Ins subjects, on pain of his highest displeasure, to molest any religious assem- 
bly He also abrogated all tliose Acts which imposed any rchgious test as 
a qualification foi an> civil or military office + 

That the Declaration of Indulgence was unconstitutional iS a point on 
which both the great English paitics have always been entirely agreed 
Evciy person capable of reasoning on a political question must perceive 
that a, monarch w ho is competent to issue such a declaration is nopiing less 
than an absolute monaich Nor is it possible to urge in defence of this act 
of James those pleas bj which many arbitra.7 acts of the Stuarts have been 
V indicated 01 excused It cannot be said that he mistook the bounds of his 
prerogative because they had not been accurately ascertamed Eoi the 
trath IS that he tiespassed with a recent landmark full m Ins v lew' Fifteen ' 
jears before that time, a Declaration of Indulgence had been put foith bv 
his biother watli tlio advice of the Cabal That Declarabop, vvhen coin- 
paied w itli the Declaration of James, might be called modest and cautious 
i he Declaration of (Charles dispensed only w ith penal laws The Declara- 
tion of James dispensed also with all religious lasts fhe Declaration of - 
Charles permitted tlic Roman Cathohes to celebrate their vvorship in private - 
dwellings only Under the Declaration of James they might build and 
decoiate temples, and even walk in procession along Fleet Street with 
crosses, images, and censeis Yet the Declaration of Charles had been pro- 
amunced illegal in the most formal manner The Commons had resolved 
-that the King had no power to dispense with statutes in matters eccksias- 
lical Charles had ordeied the obnoxious iiistrament to be cancelled in liis 
piKcuTO, had torn off the seal with his own hand, 'and had, "both by message 
under his sign manual, and with his own lips from hi? tluone in full Parha- 
_ ment, distinctly promised the two Houses that the step which had given - 
so much offence should never be drawn into precedent The two Houses 
had tlieii, without one dissentient voice, joined in thanking him for his com- 
pliance with their wishes No constitutional question had ever been decided 
more deliberately, more cleaily, 01 with more harmonious consent 

London Gv*ette, March zi, rOZ' - t London Gvzcttc, April 7, 1687 
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The defenders of fames ha\c frequeirtty pleaded m his excuse the judg 
ment of the Cotut of Kings Ilench, on the infomi-ition collusively laid 
“igainstSir Lduard Hiles but the plea is of no value That judgment 
James had notoriously obtained by solicitation^ by thieats, by dismissing 
scrupulous magistrates, and by placing on the bench othei magistrates moic “ 
courtlj And ) et that judgment, though generally regarded bj the bar and 
by the nation as unconstitutional, went only to tins extent, "that the bove 
reign might, foi special reasons of state, grant to indiaidualsby name exenip 
tions fi om disabling statutes That he could by one su eeping edict authorise ' 
all his subjects to disobey n hole a oltimes of Hu s, no tnbunal had ventured, 
in the face of the solemn patliamentary decision of 1673, to affirm 
buch, lioueaei, was the position of parties thatjames’s Declaration of In 
Feiiine of diligence, though the most audacious of all the attacks made bj the 
Stuarts oil public fietdoin, was well calculated to please tlntaerv 
venters. portion of the community by w'hich all the other attacks of the Stuarts 

on public freedom had been most strenuouslj resisted It could scarcely 
be hoped that the Piotestant Nonconformist, sepaiated from Ins countrymen 
by a harsh code haishly enforced, would be inclined to dispute the \alidua 
of a decree which relieved him from intolerable grievances ' A cool anti 
philosophical obstrvei would iiiidoubtedlj bare pronounced that all theeail 
arising fiom all the intoleiant Hus which Pailiamcnts had framed was not 
to be compared to the evil which would be pioduced by a tiansfer of the 
legislative powei fiom the Parliament to the bo\eieign but such cool 
ness and philosophy aie not to bt expected fiom men who are smoiting 
under piesent pam, and who aie tempted by the offer of immediate ease 
A Pill itan divine might not indeed be able to deny that the dispensing power 
now claimed by tlieCiowii was inconsistent with the fundamental priticiples 
of the constitution But he might perhaps be excused if he asked, wint 
was tlie constitution to him 1 he Act of Lnifoimity had ejected him, in 
spite of TOjal promises, from a benefiee which was Ins fieehold, and had> 
reduced him to bcggaij and dependence 1 he Fiac Mile Act had banished 
him from Ins dwelling, from his relations, from liis friends, from almost all 
places of public rcsoit Under the Conienticle Act his goods had been 
distrained , and he had been flung into one noisome gaol after another 
among highwaymen and house bieakers Out of prison, he had constantly 

had the officers of justice on Ins track , he had been forced to pay hush 
monev to mfonneis , he had stolen, in ignominious disguises, tliroiigh win 
dows and' trap doors, to meet his flock, and had, while poiinng the'lnp 
tismal water, 01 distiibiiiing the euclniistic bread, been anxiously listening 
foi the signal that the tipstaies weie approaching Was'it not inockcrj to 
call on a man thus plundered and oppressed to suffer maityrdom foi the 
property and libeity of his plunderers and oppicssors? llie Declaration, 
despotic ns it might seem to his prosperous neighbours, brought deliverance 
to him He was called upon to make Ins choice, not between fieedoiii 
and slaierj, but between two rokes , and he might not unnaturally think 
the yoke of the King lighter than that of the Church 

While thoughts like these w ere woiking 111 the minds of many Dissfinteis, 
i-eiJmcof Uie Anglican parly was in amazement and tenor This new turn , 
Sr EnB**'^'** m aflairs w as indeed alarming 1 he House of Stuart leagued wath 
land republican and rcgicidc sects against the old Cavaliers of England , 
Popery leagued w ith Puritanism agomst an ecclesiastical system with w hich ^ 
the Puritans had no quart cl, except that it had retained too much that was ^ 
Popish , these w ere portents Which confounded all the calculations of states 
men .. The Church was then to be attafcked at once on every side , and the 
attack was to be imdei the direction of him who, by her constitution, was 
her head She might w ell be stnick w itb surprise and dismaj And mingled 
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with surprise and dismay came other bitter feelings , resentment against the 
perjured Prince whom she had served too well, and remorse for the cruelties 
m which he had been her accomplice, and for which he was now, asit seemed, 
about to be her punisher. Her chastisement was just She leaped that 
, which she had sown After the Restoration, when her power was at the 
licight, she had breathed nothing butaengeanoc She had encouraged, urged, 
almost compelled the Stuaits to requite with pcifidious ingialilude the recent 
services of the Presbyterians Had she in that season of her prospciity, 
pleaded, as became her, for her enemies, she might now, m her distress, 
fn\ c found them her friends Perhaps it w as not yet too late Perhaps she 

, might still be able to turn the tactics of her faithless oppressor against him> 
* self Tlicrc was among the Anglican cleigy a moderate party which had 
always felt kindly towards the Protestant Disscntere ^Tliat party was not 
laige , but the abilities, acquirements, and virtues of those who belonged 
to It, made it respectable It liaa been regarded with little favour by the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and had been mercilessly reviled by 
bigots of the scho61 of Laud but, from the day on which the Declaration 
of Indulgence appeared to the day on which the powci of jaines ceased to 
inspire terroi, the whole Church seemed to be animated by the spirit, 
and guided by the counsels, of the calumniated Latitudinarians 
^Then followed an auction, the strangest that history has recorded. On 
one side the King, on the other the Churdi, began to bid eagerly 
against each other for the favour of those whom up to that time nnutiie 
King and Church had combined to oppress 1 he Protestant 
Dissenters, who, a few months before, had been a despised and proscribed 
class, now held the balance of power The harshness with which they had 
been treated was universally condemned I’lic Court tried to throw all the 
blame on the hierarchy The hierarchy flung it back on the Court ^ The 
King declared that he had unwillingly persecuted the separatists only 
because his affairs had been m such a state that he could not venture to dis- 
oblige the established clergy Ihe established clergy pi otested tint they 
had borne a part in seventy uncongenial to their feelings only from deference 
to the authority of the King 1 he King got togethei a collection of stones 
about rectors and vicars who had by threats of persecution wrung money 
out of Protestant Dissenters He talked on this subject much and publicly 
he threatened to institute an inquiry which would cahibit the parsons in their 
tnie character to the whole world , and he actually issued several commis 
sions empowering agents on whom he thought that he could depend to 
ascertain the amount of the sums extorted in dilTcrcnt parts of the countiy 
Iw professors of the dominant religion from sectaries f he adv ocates of the 
Church, on the other hand, cited instances of honest parish pnesis who had 
been reprimanded and menaced by the Couit for recommending toleration 
in the pulpit, and for refusing to spy out and hunt dow n little congi egdlions 
of Nonconformists The King asserted that some of the Churchmen w hom 
he had closeted had offered to make laigc concessions to the Catholics, on > 
condition that the persecution of the Puiitans might go on Ihe. accused 
Churchmen vehemently denied the truth of this charge, and alleged that, if 
they would have complied with wliat he demanded for his own religion, he 
would most gladly have suffered them to indemnify themselves by harassing 
and pillaging Protestant Dissenters * 

The Court had changed its face Ihc scarf and cassock could haidly ap 

instructions dated March 8. 

rCSI, Burnet, i 715 Reflf ctions on Uis Majestj’s Proclamation for a toleration in Scoll 
land letters containini! some Reflection!, on His Majesty’s Declaration for Libertv 
of Conscience Apolon for the Church of England with relitionto tht smm of Perse 
jnition for which she is aecused, 1685 But it is impossible for me to cite all tlic painphltts 
from which 1 liave formed my notion of the state of parties at this time ^ 
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pear there wthout calling forth sneers 'and imlictous'nhispeis plaids of ^ 
honour foibore to giggle, and Loids of the Bedchamber bowed low, when the ^ 
Puntanical Msage andtlie puritanical garb, so long the favourite, subjects, of 
mockery m fashionable ciicles, were seen in the galleries T'aimton, which 
had been during two genet ations the strongliold of the Roundhead party in 
the "West, 11111011 had tivice resoluldy repelled the armies of Chailes the ' 
First, 11 Inch had risen as one man to support Monmouth, ahd which had 
been turned into a shambles by Rjrke and Jeffi ej s, seemed to hai e suddenly 
succeeded to the place which Oxford had once occupied m the toj al favour * 
Tlic King constrained himself to shoiu even fairaing courtesy to eminent 
Dissenters To some he olfered money, to some municipal honours, to some 
pardons for their relations and fnends, who, hanng been implicated in-'the ' 
Rye House plot, or haiang joined the standaul ot Monmouth, Si ere non 
n andenng on the Continent, or toihng among the sugar canes of Barhadoes 
He atrcclt-d even to sjmpathise with the kindness ivhidi tlie English Pim- 
taiis felt for then foreign brethren A second and a third proclamation 11 ere 
published at Edinburgh, 11 Inch greatly evtendedthe nugatory toleration 
gi anted to the Presbj tenans by the edict of February + The banishediHti 
guenots, on whom the King had froiiiicd dunng many montlis, and whom 
lieJiad definuded of the alms contnfauted by the nation, iierenoiv relieved 
and caressed An Order mCouncil 11 as issued, appealing again in their behalf 
to the public liberality The rule 11 hich required them to qualify themselves 
for the receipt of diarity, bj conforming to the Anglican worship, seems to 
have been at tins time silently abiogated , and the defenders of the King’s 
policy had the effrontery to affirm that this rule, 11 Inch, as we know from 
the best ciideiicc, was really devised by himself in concert 111th BariUon, , 
had been adopted at the instance of the prelates of the Estabhshed Church t 
While the King was thus courting his old adversaries, the fnends of the 
Church were not less active Of the acrimony and scorn with which prelates 
and priests had, since the Restoration, been in the habit of treating the sccta* 
ncs scarcely a trace was discernible. Tliose 11 ho had lately been designated 
as schismatics and fanatics ii ere now dear fellow Protestants, weak brethren 
it might be, but still brctliren, whose scruples weie entitled to tender regaid. 
if they 11 oiild but be tnie at this crisis to the cause of the English constitution 
and of the reformed religion, tlieir generositj should be speedily and laigcly 
rewarded They should liave, instead of an indulgence which was of no 
legal validity, n real indulgence seemed by Act of Parliament Naj, many 
Churchmen, who had hitherto been distinguished by their inflexible attach- 
ment to every gestuie and every word prescribed m the Book of , Common 
Praj er, now declared themselves favourable not only to toleration, but ev eh 
to c 6 mprehension The dispute, tliey said, about surplices and attitudes, 
had too long divided those who were agreed as to the essentials of religion 
Wiek the struggle for hfe and death "^inst the common enemy w as ov'er, , 
it VI ould be found that the Anglican clergy vvould he ready to make every , 
fair concession If the Dissenters w ould demand only what was reasonable, 
not only civ il but ecclesiastical dignities w ould be open to them , and Baxter 
and Howe would be able, viatliout any stain on their honour or their con- 
science, to sit on the episcopal bench ^ - 

Of the numerous pamphlets in which the cause^of the Court and the cause 
T.euertoa of.thc'Churdi vvcrc at tills timc cagerlj andanxiouslv pleaded be- 
Sis&cntcr Pnntan, now, by a strange turn of fortimcj the aibiter of 

tlie fate of his persecutors, one onlj is still remembered, the Letter to aDis 
senter In tins masterly little tract, all the ailments whicli could convince 

* lattertoa Pissentcr -4 Wodroiv, AppcTidi’t\ol ii Nos 132,134 

t London Ga2ettb, Apnl 91 16S2 Anunaiiisrsions on tbolate paper cntitulcd A Let 
Ift to a Dissenter, t>> H C. {Henry Care) 1687 
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n. Jfoncoflfoimist that it Avas his duty and his inteiest to prefer an alhante 
Avith the Chuich to an alliance lyith the Court, were condensed into the 
smallest compass, arranged in the most perspicuous order, illustrated ivith 
lucly Avit, and enforced )jy an eloquence earnest indeed, yet ne\ei in its ut- 
most Vehemence transgressing the limits of exact good s6nse and good 
lireeding The effect of this paper was immense , for, las it >Vas Only a 
single sheet, more than hventy thousand copies A\ere circulated by the post, 
andjthere avas no comei olj the kingdom in which the effect was not felt 
T\vent> four answers weie published but the towai pronounced that they 
w eie all bad, and that LCstrange’s w as the worst of the twentj four * 1 he 
government waas greatly irritated, and spared no pains to discover the authoi 
of the Lettei but it was found impossible to piocure legal endence against 
him ■ Some imagined that they recognised the sentiments and diction of 
Temple t" But in truth that amplitude and acuteness of intellect, tint 
vivacity pf fanejj that terse and energetic style, that placid dignity, half 
courtly half philosophical, which the utmost cvcitement of conflict could not 
for a moment derarige, belonged to Halifax, and to Halifax alone ^ 

The'' Dissenters waiered , nor is it any reproach to them tint thpy did so 
They xvere siiffering , and the King had given them lelief Some condnttor 
eminent pastors had emerged from confinement , and others had the Df^sen 
ventured to return from exile Congicgations, which had hitherto 

met only by stealth and in daikness, now assembled at noonday, ahd sang 
psalms aloud in the hearing of magistiates, churchw ardens, and constables 
Modest buildings for the ai orship of God after the Puritan fashion began tp 
use all over England An observant traveller will still remailc tlie date of 
1687 on some of the oldest meeting houses Nevertheless the offere of the 
Church were, to|a prudent Dissenter, far more attiactne than those of the 
King The Declaration was, in the eye of the law% a nullity It suspended 
'the penal statutes against nonconformity only for so long a time as the fun 
dainentaLprincipres of the constitution and the riglitful authonty of ’ the 
legislature should remain suspended What was the xalue of privileges 
which must be held by a tenure at once so ignominious and so insecure? 
There might soon be a demise of tlie ciown A soscreign attached to the 
established leligion might sit on the throne A Parliament composed of 
Churchmen might be assembled How deplorable wmuld then be tlie situa- 
tion of Dissenters who had been in league svitli Jesuits against tlie constitu- 
tion ' The Church offered all indulgence a cry different from tiiat ginnted 
by James, qn indulgence as valid and as sacred as the Great Charter Both 
the conicildmg parlies promised rcligtous liberty to the separatist but' one 
party reqiured him to purchase it by sacrificing civil liberty , the other party 
iiiAited him 'to enjoy civil and religious liberty together 
'Foi these reasons, even if it cpyld have been believed that the Court was' 
sincere, a Dissenter might reasonably hove determined to cast in his lot with 
tlie Church But Avhat guai-antee aa'os tliere for the sincerity of the Court? 
All men kneiv Avhat the .conduct of James had been up to that very time , 
^ It AA'as not impossible, indeed, that a persecutor might bo conAunced bv 
argument and by experience ^ the ad\antagesiof toleration But James 
did notyiretend to have been recently convinced On the contraiy, he omitte;! 
no opportunity of jirotcsting that he had,'diinng many ye%s, beep, on pnn- 
ciple, adiPrse to all intolerance Yet, Aiitliin a few months, he had peise- 
cuted inen, women, young girls, to the death for their religion Had he 
been acting against light and against Hie cortyictions of his conscience then ? 


* Lcstrange’s answer to a Letter to a, Dissenter , Care's Animadversions on A Letter 
m a Dissenter, Dialogue between Harry and Roger , that is to fas, Harry Caro and 
Roger l^trange. ' i 

t 1 he letter was agiied T W Care says, fn his Ammadvcrsiiiqs " 1 hi? Sir PoJitiq 
i W , or W 1, , for some entjes think that Jhe trupr reading " 
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Or Avas he uttering a deliberate falsehood now ? From this dilemma there 
was no escape , and either of the two suppositions Was fatal to the King’s 
character for honesty It was notonous also that he had been completely 
subjugated by the Jesuits Only a few days before the publication of the 
Indulgence, that Order had been honoured, imspiteof the well hnown 
washes of the Holy See, with a new mark of Ins confidence and approbation 
His confessor, Father Mansuete, a Franciscan, whose mild temper and 
irreproachable life commanded general respect, but avho had long been hated 
by fjrconnel and Petre, had been discarded The aacant place had been 
filled by an Knglishman named Warner, who had apostatised from the 
religion of his country and had turned Jesuit To"^ the moderate Romhn 
Catholics and to the Nuncio this change was far from agreeable By every 

Protestant it was regarded as a proof that the dominion of the Jesuits over 
the royal mind avas absolute * Whateaer praises those fathers might justlj 
claim, flattery itself could not ascribe to them either w ide liberality or strict 
aeracity That thej had never scrupled, when the interest of their Order 
was at stake, to call in the aid of the ciail sword, or to violate the laws of 
truth and of good faith, had been proclaimed to the w orld not only by Pro 
testant accusers, but by men whose viitue and genius were the glory of -the 
Church of Rome It was incredible that a devoted disciple of the Jesuits 
should be on principle zealous for freedom of conscience ‘ but it was neither, 
incredible nor improbable that he might think himself justified in disguising 
his real sentiments, in order to render a sen ice to his veligion It w as 
certain that the King at heart preferred the Churchmen to the Puntans It 
was certain that, while he had any hope of gaining the Churchmen, he had 
never showai the smallest kindness to the Puntans Could it then be doubted 
that, if the Churchmen would even now comply with his , wishes, he avould 
willingly sacnfice the Puntans? His word, repeatedly pledged, had "not 
restrained him from mvading the legal nghts of that dergj which had given 
such signal proofs of affection and fidditj to his house What security then 
could his wo'd afford to sects divided from him by the recollection of a 
thousand meimiablc wounds inflicted and endured? 

When the first agitation produced by the publication of the Indulgence 
Some of the had subsided. It appeared that a breach had taken jilace in the 
vdTwiS” Puntan party The minonty, headed by a few busmen whose 
the Court judgment was defective or was biassed by interest^ supported the 
King Henry Care, who had long been the bitteiest and most active 
pamphleteer among the Nonconformists, and who had, in the days 
■’ of the Popish plot, assailed James with the utmost fury m aw eekly 
journal entitled the Packet of Advice from Rome, was now as loud in adu 
lation as he had formerly been in calumny and insultii* The chief agent 
who was employed by the government to manage the Presbyterians wa^ 
Vincent AIsop, a divine of some note both as a preacher and as a 
*’*’ wnter His son, who had incurred the penalties of treason, re- 
cerv ed a pardon , and the whole influence of the father was thus engaged on 
the side of the Court J With Alsopavas joined Thomas Rosevvell 
RorCTTiL duniig that peisecution of the Dissenters which fol 

lowed the detection of the Rye House plot, been falsely accused of preaibmg 
Tgamst the gOvemmentt had been tried for his life by Jeffrejs, and hud, in 
defiance of the clearest evidence, been convicted by a packed jury The 


• £Ihs CdiTcspondence, March 15, July a?, tSSi , HanUon, , March 

1687 ‘ Ronguillo, March A» 1687, m ihe Mackintosh Collettion - 

t Wood s Aiheni) Oxomenses Obseiaator, Heraclitus Ridens, fasnu But Cate s 
o»n wntinys fomish the best matenaU for an estimate of his character 
t Calamy s Account of the Minfstets ejected or silenced after the Restoration in North 
amptonshire , tVood s Athens 0 \or lentcs Biocraphia Bntannica ' ' 
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injustice of the verdict ^vas sO gross that the very courtiers cried bhainc One 
lory gentiemin >vho had heard the trial went instantly to Charles, and dt 
dared that the neck of the most loral subject in England w'ould not be safe if 
Roscwcll suffered The jurymen themselves w ere stungby remorse when Ihov 
thought over what they had done, and exerted themselves to save the life of 
the prisoner At Icngtii a pardon was granted * but Rosewell remained bound 
under heavy recognisances to good behaviour during life,' and to penodical 
appearance m the Court of King’s Ecnch His recognisances were now dis 
cliargcd by the royal command / and in this way his services were secured 
The business of gaming the Independents was principally entrusted to 
one of their ministers named Stephen Lobb T^bb was a weak, 
violent, and ambitious man He had gone such lengths in oppo- 
sition to the government, that he had been by name proscribed in scvcial 
proclamations He now made his peace, and went as far m scrvilitj as he 
had ever done in faction He joined the Jesuitical cabal, and eagerly re- 
commended measures from which the wisest and most honast Roman 
Catholics recoiled It was remarked that he was constantly at the "palace 
and frequently in the closet, that he hied with a splendour to which the 
Puritan dll ines were little accustomed, and that he was perpetually surrounded 
by suitois imploring his interest to procure them offices or pardons + 

AVith Lobb ivas closely connected William Penn Penn had never been 
a stronghcaded man the life which he had been leading during 
(two years had not a little impaired his moral sensibility , and if 
his conscience ever reproached him, he comforted himself by repeating that 
he had a good and noble end in view, and that he was not paid for liis 
services m money 

By the influence of these men, and of others less conspiaious, addresses 
of thanks to the King were procured from several bodies of Dissuiters 
Toiy svritcrs have with justice remarked that the language of these compo- , 
sitions was as fulsoraely sersilc as anything that could be found in the most 
florid eulogies pronounced by Bishops on the Stuarts But, on close inquiry. 

It wall appear that the disgrace belongs to but a small part of the Puritan 
party There was scarcely a market town in England without at least a 
knot of separatists No exertion was spared to induce them to expiess their 
gr^itudc for the Indulgence Circular letters, implonng them to sign, were 
sent to every corner of the kingdom in such numbers that the mail bags, it 
was sportively said, were too heavy for the posthorscs Yet all the addresses 
which could be obtained from all the Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists scattered over England did not in six months amount to sixty , nor 
is there anyTcason to believe that these addresses were numerously simed i 
One of the most adulatory was that of the Quakci-s , and Penn presented , 
It with a speech more adulatory still ^ 

Ihe great body of Protestant Nonconformists, firmly attached to civil 
.liberty, and distrusting the promises of the King and of the Jesuits, riie n,-. 
steadily refused to return thanks for a favour, which, it might well Jority of tit.* 
be suspected, concealed a snare This was the temper of all the « "SSInst 
most illustrious chiefs of the party One of these was Baxter Court 
lie had, as we have seen, been bought to tnal soon after the accession of 
James, had been brutally insulted by Jeffreys, and had been con- 
victed by a jury, such as the courtly Sheriffs of those times were in 
the habit of selecting Baxter had been about a year and a half m prison 

* State Trials , Samuel Rpscwell's Life of Thomas Roscwcll, 1718 Cahmy i Account 
t Lon^n Gazette, March 15. iCSJ, Nichols Defence tif the Church oT Tneland* 
Pierce’s Vindication of (he Dissenters , ' ' ngiano , 

+ !Jhe Addresses mil be found in the London Gazettes ‘ 

2 London Gazette, May 26, 1687 . Life of Penn prefixed to his works, 1726 , 
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when llie Court bdtjan It) think seriously of gaming Uie Nolltonfonnislsi He 
wa!> not only set nt liberty, but it as mfotmccl thit, if he chose to jesidc.-iti ~ 
' ‘London, he might do so ivilhout feahng that the Five Mile Act would be ' 
enforced' 'igaiiist him The government probably hoped that the fecollcc- 
tiott of past sulTerings and tht ibnse of present ease would pioduot the Bhme 
effect on him as bn Hosed ell ahd Lobb The lioJiSuas disappointed ^ 
Baxter uus Neither tobU coirnpltd nor to be deccivetb ' He refuted to jom' 
in any address of thanks fot the Indulgence, and caeited all his mflitcnCe to 
‘ promott good feeling between the Church and the Presb>ltnanS ^ 

If any hulnstoOd higher than Baxtbt ih tlie estimation of the Protestant His- 
< scnlers, that mdn was John Howe H6wc hod, lAe Baxter, been pei 
sotinllyagamcrby the recent diange of policy Ihesame tyrdnny 
which had llUng Baxter into gaol had dnverl Hou e into banishment , ahd, soon 
after Boxlcrlnd been let bUt of the King’s Bench PnSon, Howe returned from 
Utrecht to England It was expected at\Vhitehall that HoueiioUld exert 
ih favour of the Court all the aullioritjr which he possessed over hisbretliren 
riie Kihg himself condescended to aSk the help of the subject whom he 
had oppressed IIowc appears to liaie hesitated but the influence of the ' 
Ilampucns, with w horn he was on terms of close intimacy, kept him steady 
to the cause of the constitution A meeting of Presbytehan ministers w as 
held at his house, to consider tile state of affairs, ahd to determine on the 
course to he adopted There iVas gteat anxiCtJf’at the palace to know die te 

suit 1 wo royal messengers w fere m attehdonce during die discussion They 
returned w ith the unw elcome hews that How e had declared himself decidCdly 
adverse to the dispensing power, and that he had, after long debate^ earned 
ivith him the majority of the assembly t ' 

To tlio names of Baxter and Howe must be added the liamt of a iriah fat be- 
low them in station and in acquired knowledge, but m virtue theur , 
^ equal, and in genius their superior, J ohn Bunyan Bunyali bad been 
bred a linker, and had served as a pnvate soldier m the parlimnelitaiy army ’■ 
Early in. his life lie had been fearfully tortured by remorse for his youtHfUl sms, _ 
the worst of which seem, however, to have been such as the world thinks venial 
Ills keen sensibility and his powetfid imagination made liis mteioial con 
flicts sihqulurly terrible He fancied Uiat he W as utider sclitclice of repro'* , ^ 
batlon, 'that he had committed blasphemy against tlic Holy GlloSt, that lie 
had sold Christ, that lie woS actually possessed by a demoni Solnclimes 
’ loud V Dices fiom heaven cried out to w am him Sometimes fiends whispered 
impioUs miggeStions in his ear He saw iislons of distant mountain topsj 
on which the Sim shone brightly, but from which he was separated by a 
waste of srtow Hfc ftlt the Devil behind him pttlhhg hiS dotlies He 
thought that the brand of Cain had been Set upon him He feared tint he , 
ivas about to burst asunder like Judas His mental ngOny disordered hiS ^ 
health Cue day he shook like n man in the palsy * Oil another day' ht felt 
a fire w itliill Ills breast It iS difficult to understand how life sUfvwtd suffer- 
ings So mtenSe "ind so long Continued At length the cloUds brOkd ' F i dm the 
depths of despair, the penitent passed to a state of serene felicity An irro- 
sistiblfe impulse now uiged him to idipart to otlliird thfe blessing of Whidlhc 
Was lumseir possessed | He joihed the Baptists/ and became a pteadier 
and ivnter His edudatloH had been tint of a mechamCj ' He knfew no ' 
language blit the English, as it wtls spbkeh by the common people " Hd 
, had studied no great mbdel of composition. With the exception, art iifapOttant^^ 

1 exception undoubtedly, of our noble translation of the Bible His spelling 
was Bad - Ht! fieqUentlJJ transgressed tile rules of grammat ' Yctlusnatue 




* Calimy’s Life of Bixtcr ' . „ , i i 
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' forcd of gcmttS, and his experimental knowledge of all the religious passions, 
from despair tb ocstacy, amply Supplied m him the want of learning liis 
rtide oHtory roUScd and melted hearers lillo listened iMthout interest to the 
labouied discourses of gicat logicians and Hebraists His hobks ,ai'cre 
widely circnldtcd among the humbler dasses ^ One of them, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, was, ill his ouii lifetime, translated into several foreign languages 
It was, liowetei, scarce!^ known to the learned and polite, and had been, 
diiiiiig more than a century, 'the delight of pious cottagers and artisans be- 
fore it took its proper place, ’as 'a classical work, m libraries Atlcngtli 
critics condescended to inquire where difc secret 6f so wde and so durable 
a pophlanty lay ’ They w ere compelled to oWn that the igiiorant mtillitiide 
had judged more correctly than the learned, and that the'despiSed little book 
Was really a masterpiece Bunyan is mdeed aS decidedly the first ‘of aUe- 
gohsts as Hehiostliehes is the first of otators, bt Shakspearb the first of 
dramatists Other allegonstS have diown equal mgenuity j'but no other 
allegorist has ever been able to toudi the heart, dnd to make abstractions 
objects of terror, of pity, alld of love * 

' It may be doubted whether any English Hisseriter had suffered more 
kei erely imdet the penal laws than John Bunyan Of the twenty seven 
yeare whicll had elapsed since the Restoration, he had passed twelve in 
confinement Hd still persisted m preaching * but, that he might preach, 
he was under the necessity of dis^ising himself like a carter lie Was 
often introduced into meetmgs tlirough back doors, nith a smock frock on 
Ins back, aild a whip in Ins hand If he had thought only of his own ease and 
safety, he would ln\e hailed the Indulgence with delight He was now, at 
leiigthj flee to piay ahd exhort in open day His congregation rapidly in- 
creased’ thoUsandis hung upon Ins words, and at Bedford, where he Ordi- 
narily itsided) mohey was plentifully contributed to build a meetmg house 
fol him His influence among the common people was such that the 
government would willihgl} have bestowed on him some municipal office ” 
but his vigorous understanding and his stout English heart were pioot 
against all delusion and all temptation He felt assured that the proffeted 
toleration was merely a bait intended to lure the Puritan party to dcstnit- 
tion , nor would he, by accepting a place for which he ivas not l^ally 
qualified, recognise the validity of the dispensing power One of the last’ 
acts of Ins Vntuolis life was to decline an interview to Whicli he ivas invited 
by an agent of the government t 

Gleat as Was the authoiity of Bunyaii over the Baptists, that of William 
Kiffin was still greater Kiffm was the firsf man amohg them m . k ' 
wealth and station Hewasm the habit of exeicising his spiritual' 

gifts at their hleetmgs, but he did not live by preaching He traded 
largely liiS credit oit the Exchange of London stood high , and he had 
'accumulated ankhlple fortune ' Perhaps rib riifin dould, at Uiat conjuncture, 
have rendered more valuable services to the Conit But between hfm and 
the Coult wat interposed tlie remembrance of one tenable event He was 
the grandfather of fhe tWb Hewlmgs, those gallant youths who, of all the 
Victims of the Bloddy Assizes, had been tlie inost generally lamented For 
the sad fate of one of >tlicm James was m a peculiar manner responsible 
Jeffreys had rppited the younger brolhen The poor lad’s sisl6r had been 
Ushcicd by Climchill into the royal picsence, and had beggfed for mercy,' 
but the King s heart had been obduiate The misciy of the whole family 
had been great but Kiffin wafe most to be pitied He was seventy years 

* Younft clashes feunyan’i prose with Dutfej’s poetry ,lhe people fashion m the. 
^tniual Qdivoteranl the Pilerirtt's Progress with Jack the Giarit killer JLate m the 
eighteenth century Cowper did not venturetodoinorcthahalludetothcgrc''’''"~~~‘- 
"I name tbee not, lest so despised a name 
Should iiioic a sneer at til) descrvul fame ’ ' 

t Hie coniinnation of Btinjan’s Life appended tp hi? Grace Abounding. 
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old whpjie was left desolate, the survivor of those who should have sur’^ 
\ ived Inin The heartless and s enai sycophants of Whitehall, judging by 
themselves, thought that the old man would be easily propibnted by -tn 
Alderman's gown, and by some compensation in money for tlie properts 
nhicTi hts grandsons had forfeited Penn was employed in the work of 
seduction, but to no purpose ^ The King determined to try what effect his 
own civilities w ould produce Kifhn w ns ordeied to attend at the palace 
, He found a bnlliant circle of noblemen and gentlemen assembled James 
immediately came to him, spoke to him 'very graciously, and concluded by 
saying, “ I ha\e put you down, Mr Kiffin, foi an Alderman of London ” 
The old man looked {i\edl} at the King, burst into tears, and madcanswei 
“ Sir, 1 am worn out I am unfit to serve Your Majestyor the Citj -And, 
sir, the death of my poor boys broke my heait That wound is as fresh a* 
e\er I shall cany it to my grave ” The King stood silent for a minute 
in some confusion, and then said, Mr Kiffin, I w ill find a balsam for that 
soie ” Assuredly James did not mean to say anything cruel or insolent , 
on the contrary, he seems to have been in an unusually gentle mood \ et 
no speech that is recorded of him gis es so unfavourable a notion of his 
character ns these few words. They are the words of a hardhearted and 
lowminded man, unable to conceive any laceration of the affections 'for 
w hicli a place 01 a pension would not be a full compensation f. 

Since Kiffin could not be seduced by blandishments and fair promises, it 
was determined to try what persecution would effect He was told that an 
information would be filed against him in the Crown Office, and he was 
threatened with a lodging in Newgate He asked the advice of counsel , 
and Uie answer which he received was that, by accepting office without 
taking the sacrament according to the Anglican ritual, he would make him 
self legally liable to a fine of five hundred pounds, but that, by refusing 
office, he would make himself liable, not legally, but in fact, to whatever 
fine a servile bench of judges might, m direct defiance of the statute^ think 
fit to impose He might be mulcted m ten, tw enty, thirty, thousand pounds 
His familj, which had already suffered co cruelly fiom two confiscations, 
might be utterly ruined by this third calamity After holding out many 
weeks,' he so far submitted as to take the title of Alderman but he ab 
stained from acting either as a Justice of the Peace, or as one of the Coni 
(mission of Lieutenancy whidi commanded the militia of the Citj } " 

That section of the dissenting body whidi was favourable to the Kings 
new policy had from the first been a mmority, and soon began to diminish 
ForthcNonconformists perceived in no longtime that thcirspintual privileges 
had been abndged rather than extended by the Indulgrace 'The chief 
charactenstic of the Funtan was abhorrence of tlie peculiarities of the 
Church of Kome He had quitted the Church of England only because he 
conceived that she too much resembled her superb and voluptuous sister, the 

*r 

An attempt has been made to vindicate Penn's conduct on this occasion, and to 
fasten on me the charge of having calumniated him. It is asserted that, instead of heing 
engaged, on hehalf of the government, in the work of seduction, hewas rcall} engaged, 
on nehalf of Kiffin, in the work of intercession In support of this view the following 
passage is tnumphantly quoted from Kiffin’s Memoirs of himself “ I used all the 
means I could to be excused hoth hv some lords near the King and also hy Sir Nicholas 
Butler, and Mr Penn But it was all m vain ” 1 here the quotation ends 

not at a full stop, hut at a semicolon ‘ The remainder of the sentence which fully hears 
out all that I have said, as carefully suppressed Kiffin proceeds thus — " I was told 
that they (Nicholas and Penn) knew I had an interest that might serve the King, and 
although the} knew my sufferings w ere great, in cutting ofT mv two grandchildren, and 
losing their estates, yet it should be made up to me hoth in their estates, and also in 
what honour or advantage I could reasonably desire for myself But I thank the Lord, 
thcscprolTers were no snare tome ” 

t Kiffin s Memoirs, Lusop’s Letter to Brooke Ma} it, 1773,10 the Hughes Cor 
rcspondence f Kiffin s Memoirs 
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sorceress of the golden cup and of the scarlet robe He now found that one 
of the Implied conditions of that alliance which some of his pastors had 
formed svilh tlie Court was that the religion of the Court should be respect- 
fully and tenderly treated He soon began to regret the days of persecution 
While the penal laws m ere enforced, he had hcaid the words-of life in secret 
and at his peril but still he had heard them When the brethren were as- 
sembled in the inner chamber, when the sentinels had been posted, n hen 
tlie doors had been locked, when the preacher, in the garb of a butcher or 
a drayman, had come in over the tiles, then atleastGod was truly worshipped 
No portion of divine truth ii as suppressed or sdftened down for any worldly 
object All the distinctive doctnnes of the Puiilan theology ivere fully, 
and even coarsely, set forthi 1 o the Church of Rome no quarter was given 
The Beast, die Antichrist, the man of Sm, the mystical Jerebel, the mysti- 
cal Babylon, were the phrases ordinarily employed to describe that august 
and fascinating superstition Such had once been the style of Alsop, of 
X>obb, of Rosewell, and of othci ministers who had of late been well re-, 
ceived at the palace but such w as now their style no longer Di\ ines who 
aspired to a high place in the King’s favour and confidence could not ven- 
ture to speak with -aspenty of the fong’s religion Congregations therefore 
complained loudly thaq since the appearance of the Declaration which pur- 
ported to give them entire freedom of conscience, they had never once heard 
the Gospel boldly and faithfully preached Formerlj they had been foiCed 
to snatch their spiritual nutriment by stealth but, when they had snatched 
it, they had found it seasoned exactly to their taste They were now' at 
liberty to feed but then food had lost all its savour They met by day- 
light, and in commodious edifices , but they hcai d discourses far less to their 
taste than they w ould have heard from the rector At the pansh church the 
wall worship and idolatry of Rome were e\ ery Sundaj attacked with energy , 
but, at the meeting house, the pastor, who had a few months before resaled 
the established clergy as little better tlian Papists, now carefully abstained 
from censunrig Popery, or conveyed his censures m language too delicate to 
shock even the ears of Father Petre Nor w as it possible to assign any ere 
ditablc reason for this change The Roman Catliohc doctnnes had undei 
gone no alteration Within living memory, never had Roman Catholicpnests 
been so active in the w ork of making proselytes nei er had so many Roman 
Catholic publications issued from the press never had the attention of all 
who cared about religion been so closely fixed on the disputes between the 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants What could be thought of > the sin- 
ccrit} of theologians who had never been weary of lailing at Popery when 
Popery was comparatively harmless and helpless, and who now, when a time 
of real danger to the reformed faith had arrived, studiously as oided uttering 
oneword which could gis eoffence to a Jesuit’ Tlieir conduct w as indeed easilj 
explained It was knowm that some of them had obtained pardons It was 
suspected that others had obtained money llieir prototype might be 
found m that weak apostle who from fear denied the Master to whom he 
had boastfully professed the firmest attachment, or in that baser apostle who 
Sold his Lord for a handful of silver * 

Thus the dissenting ministers who had been gained by the Court were 
rapidly losing the influence which Ihey had once possessed over then 
brethren On the other hand, the sectanes found themselves attracted by 
a stiong religious sj'mpathy towards those prelates and priests of the Church 
of Englarfd who, in spite of royal mandates, of threats, and of promises, 
were w aging vigorous war w ith the Church of Rome J he Anglican bodv 
’and the Puntan body, so long separated by a mortal eilmity, were dailv 
draw mg nearer to each otlier, and ev ery step w hicli they made tow ards union 


"n® entitled a Representation of the 
tnreatening umgets impending over Protest uits _ 
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^ ,mcieasetl the irtllUcAbe of him ■>iho -wns their cotnmdn head Wilh-un waS 
111 dU Uitngs fitted to be aintdiatot-betMeeii these two gteat seclions of the 
Iinglish nation He could hot be said to bd a inenlber of either Yet nteii 
tlieij when in a reasonable mood, cotlld refuse to regal d hint as a friend , 
His sjstehi of theology agreed iiitli that of the Puritahs At the same Bme, 
he rcgaidcd cpiSctJjlacj, iidt indeed as a dK me InstiUition, but as a peHectly 
lawful and an eminently useful form of church government Questions re- 
specting posthres, lobes, feStitals, and liturgies, he corisiderfed as of do ait-ll 
importance A simple worship, such as Uiat to wllibli hd had been eaily 
accustomed, v\ ould have been most to his personal taste Put ]ie w Us prC 
pared to Conform to arty ritual which might be accdiitable to the iiation>and 
insisted only that he should not be rdquired to persecute 'Ills brother Pro- 
testants whose consciences did not permit tllein to follow his example Two 
yedrs earlier he would have been pronounced hy numerous bigots on both ’ 
Sides a mere Laodiceah, neither cold hot hot, and lit only to he spew ed out 
But the zeal which had inflained Churchmen against Dissenters and Dis 
- senters agUinst Cliurclimcn had been so tempered by common adveisiiy and 
danger that tlie lukewarmness which had once been imputed to Him as a 
enmt Was now reckoned among his diief virtues 
All men were Unxious to know what he tliought of tlie Declaration 6f Ih-'" 
The Prince diligence'' For a time hopes were entertained attVliitehafi that 
ind Pria his kiiowii reSpect for Ihe rights of conscibuce would at least pre 
orniRc V ent hiln from publicly expressing disapprobation of a policy w Inch 

iheDfch had a specious show ofliberalih Penn had visited Holland m 
ratten er In the Slimmer of 16S6, confident that his eloquence, of which he had 
duit.cnec ^ Opinion, would prove irresistible He had lihrangued on 
Ills fav ountc thelue w itli a copiousness which tired his hearers out He had 
assured them that a golden age of religious hbeilj was appiroacliihg who- 
ever lived three jeats longer would see stnrtge things he coUld ribt be mis- 
taken, foi he had ibfiom a man who had it from ah Ahgel Penn also 
hinted that, though he had not come to tlife Hogue wiUi a royal commission, 
he Knew the ro^al inind There was nothing, he vvas confident. Which Uie 
uncle would not do to gratifj the nephew, if only the liephevv Woidd, irtllie 
mafter of die Test Act, gratify the uncle As oral axlioltabohs and pio- 
mtscs produced little effect, FeUn rctnniLd to England, mid thence wrote to 
tlie Hogue tliat His Majesty seemed disposed to make latgS cbncessiotls to 
live in close amity with the Prince, and to settle a handsome income on the 
Princess * There can indeed be little doubt that Tames v muld gladly Imv e 
purchased at a high price the support of his eldest daughter dud of his Son- 
in law Put, 6n tlie subject Of the Test, William’s resolution was immut- 
able ** You ask me,” he said to one of the Kihg’sagents, " to couhtennnee 
in attack on nij own religion 1 cannot with a safe conscience do it, aiid I 
will not, no, hot for the crow rt Of England, nor fot the empiie of the W orld ” 
These words were repotted to the Kmg ahd distiltbed him greatly + He 
wi ote uigeiit letters with hiS dWn hand Sometimes he took tlib iorte of an 

injured man He waS the head of the royal fUirtily * he w aS aS sublt tntiUed 
to expect the obedience of the youi^er branches , and itivas veiyliatdthaf 
lie u as to he Crossed in a matter on winch Ins heart was set At oilier times 
a bait which Wois thought irresistible' was ofiered If 'NVilham would but 
give Way on this one point, the English goveffimeiii would, in icturn, co 

' I 

■’Burnet i 603,61)4 Avxux, Jon 10, iCSr Penn's Icltdrsv ere TejailarU put, bj otte 
of hii Quxkcr fnends nho residca xt the Hague, into the Prince’s own hxnd 
t “ £cPnnce d’Orange, qui avoit diudd jusqu’xiorsxle fun: une ixponse positive dit 
qu il lie coilsentiroit jxmnis h la suppresvioii de ces lot qui xv oieht Ctc dtxbhes 
pour le inxliitieu et la vuretc de Tx religion P/Dtesinnte, ctqilesa ctUli>cieiice lie le liilpcr- 
metioit point, non seulement pour lx succenston duroyaume dAngleterTc mxis inctne 
^ poilr 1 empire dil Inonde en sorte que le roiid Anglctcrre est plUs aigrl contre lui qU it n a 
lamais tit Conrepaux, June 1687 ' 
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' operatcwithhimstl-eimouslyagainslFrance Hew ds not to be so deluded Hi 
knew that James, without the sup|)Ort ofaPaihameiit, would, even jfnot un 
w illihg, be uilable to tender efilctunl fierv ice to the commoh cause of Europe 
and there could be no doubt Uiat, if a Farhamcnt were assembled, the firsl 
demand of both Houses would betliai; the Declaration should be cancelled 
The PriiictsS asSelited to all that' Hat suggested by her husband Then 
joint opinion was conveyed to the ICiug in firm but temperate terms Thej 
declared that they deeply regretted the course w hich liiS Majesty had Adopted 
They were convinced that he had usurped a prerogative which did hot bji 
law belong to him^ Against lhat usurpation thev protested, not only as 
fnends to civil hberty, but as members of the rbjal house, who had a dtej 
, interest in maintaitting the rights of that ctown which they might ofte day 
wear For lixpenence had shown that in En'gland arbitrary government 
could not fail to produce a reactioh even more pernicious than itself, and 
it might reasonably be feared that the nation, alarmed and incensed by the 
prospect of despotism, might conceive a disgust even for constitutional mon 
archy The advice, tlicretbre, which they tendered to the ICmg was that 
he w ould in all things gov em according to law They readily admitted that 
the law might with -Idvantage be altered by competent autlionty, and that 
some part of his Declaration well deserved to be embodied m an Act ol 
Parliament' They were not persecutors Tliey should witli pleasure sec 
Roman 'Catholics as well as Protestant Dissenters relieved in a proper man 
ner from all penal statutes They should with pleasure see Protestant Dis 
senters admitted in a proper manner to civil oflicc At that point their High 
nesses must slop Ihey could not but entertain grave apprehensions that, 
if Roman Catholics were made capable of public trust, great evil would 
ensue , and it was intimated not obscurely that these apprehensions arose 
chiefly fi-om the conduct of James * 

Tlie opmion expressed by the Prmce and Princess respecting the disabih 
ties to which the Roman Catholics were subject was that of almost - 
all the stdtesmen and philosophers v,ho wen, then vealous for poll 
tical and rehgiouS freedom In our age, on the contrary, cnhght- 
ened men have often pronounced, with regret, that, on this one Cqi'lioilc. 

^ point, William appears to disadvantage when compared with Ins 
father m law" The truth is that some considerations Which are necessary to 
the forming of a cdrrect judgment seem to have escaped the notice of many 
w liters of the nineteenth century ’• 

There are two opposite errors into which those who study the anrlals of 
our country are m constant danger of ialling, the error of judging the pre- 
sent by tbfc pa'll, ahd the error of judging the past by the plesCnt T. lie former 
IS the error of minds pi one to reverence whatever is old, tlie latter of niinds 
readily attracted by w hatever is new The former error may perpetually be 
observed m tllereasonings of conservative politicians on the questions of tlieit 
ovvn day. 1 he latter error perpetually infects the speculations of wnters of the 
liberal school when they discuss the ttansacliofas of an earlier a^e Tlie for- 
m^ error is the more pernicious in a statesman, and the latteif in a historian 
It IS not easy foi: arty person who, in our time, undertakes to treat of the 
rev oliition which overthrew the Stuarts, .to presen e w ith steadiness the happv 
mean betweeri these tti o extremes The question whether members of the 
Roman Catholic Cliurclipoiild be safely admitted to Parliament and to office 
convulsed our coun^ during the reign of James the Second, was set at rest 
. ^ by Jus downfall, and,, having slept during more than a century, was revived 
by that «^t Stirnng of the human mmd which followed the meeting of the 
ISaUonal Assembly of France* During thirty years the contest w ent on in 

* Blimet, S 710 Bonrepaux,'^!^ 1687 
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both Houses of Purlnment, m every constituent body, in every social circle 
It destro}ed administnUons, broke up parties, made all government in one' 
part of the empire impossible, and at length brought us to the verge of civil 
war. Even when the struggle had terminated, the passions to vVhich it had 
given birth still continued to rage It was scarcely possible for any man 
whose mind w as under the influence of those passions to see the ev ents of the 
5 ears 1687 and 1688 in a perfectly correct light ’ , 

One class of politicians, starting from the true proposition that the Revo 
lution had been a great blessing to our,countr}% arrived at the false conclu 
Sion that no test which tlie statesmen of the Revolution had thought neces* 
sary for the protection of our religion and our freedom could be safely abo 
lished Anotlier class, starting from the trae proposition that the disabili 
ties imposed on the Roman Catliolicshad long been productive of nothing 
but mischief, arnved at the false conclusion that there never could have beeii 
a time when those disabilities weie useful and necessary The former fallacy 
pervaded the speeches of the aaite and learned Eldon Tlie latter was not 
altogether without influence even on an intellect so calm and philosophical 
as that of Mackintosh 

Perhaps, however, it will be found on evamination that we may vindicate 
the course which was unanimousl} approved by all the great English states- 
men of the seventeenth century, without questioning the wisdom of the- 
course whidi was as unanimously approved by all the gieat Englisli states- 
men of our ovvm time 

Undoubtedly it is an evil that any citizen should be CKcIuded from civil 
employment on account of his religious opinions but a choice betw een evils 
IS sometimes all that is left to human wisdom A nation tnay be placed in 
such n situation that the majonty must either impose disabilities or submit 
to them, and that what would, under ordinary arcumstances, be justly Con- 
demned as persecution, may fall within the ooimds of legitimate selfdefence, 
and such was in the year 1687 the situation of England ' 

According to the constitution of the realm, James possessed the nght of 
naming almost all public functionaries, political, judicial, ecclesiastical, mili- 
tary, and naval In the e\ercise of this right he was not, as our sovereigns 
now are, under the necessity of acting in conformity w ith the advice of minis 
ters approved by die House of Commons It w as evident therefore that, 
unless he w ere stnctly bound by law to bestow office on none but Protestants, 
It would be in Ins pow er to bestow office on none but Roman Catholics 
The Roman Catholics w ere few in number , and among them w osnot a single 
man whose services could be seriously missed by the commonwealth The 
proportion which they bore to the population of England w as'very much 
smaller than at present For at present a constant stream of emigration 
runs from Ireland to our great towns but in the seventeenth century there 
was not even in London an Irish colony More than forty nine fiftieths of 
the inhabitants of the kingdom, more tlian foi ty nine fillielhs of the property 
of the kingdom, almost all the political, legal, and inilitai-y ability and 
knowledge to be found in the kingdom, were Protestant Nevertheless the 
King, under a strong infatuation, had determined to use hiS vasl patronage 
as a means of making proselytes lo be of his Church was, in his view 
die first of all qualifications for office To be of the national Church w as a 
positive disqualification He reprobated, it is true, in language which has 
been applauded by some credulous fiiends of religious libertv, the monstrous 
injustice of that test whidi excluded a small minonty of the nation from 
public trust but he was at the same time instituting a test which excluded 
die majonty He thought it bard that a man who w as a good financier and 
a loj al subject should l^excluded from the^jiokt of Lord Treasurer merely for 

‘ being a Papist But he had himself turned out a tprd Tieasurer whom he ad- 
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mittcd to be agOod financier and a loyal subject merely for being a Protestant 
He bad repeatedly and distinctly declared his resoliihon never to put the 
white staff m the hands of any heretic. With many other great offices of state 
he had dealt m tlie same w\j Already the Lord President, the Lord Pnvy 
^eal, the Lord Chamberlain, the Groom df the 6 toIe, the Pirst Lord of the Trea- 
suiy, the Principal Secretiry of State, the Lord High Commissioner of Scot- 
land, the Chancellor of Scotland, the Secretary of Scotland, were, or pie- 
tended to be, Romsin Catholics. Most of these functionanas had been bred 
Churchmen, and had been guilty of apostasy, open 01 secret, in order to 
obtain or to keep their high places Every Protestant who still held an im- 
portant post in the government held it m constant uncertainty and fear It 
would be endless to lecount the situations of a low'cr rank which were filled 
by the favoured class Roman Catholics already swarmed in every depart- 
ment of the public service They were Lords Lieutenants, Deputy Lieuten- 
ants, Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners of the Customs, En\oys 
to fo/eign courts, Colonels of regiments. Governors of fortresses The share 
which in a few months they had obtained of the temporal patronage of the 
crown was much more than ten times as great as they would have had under 
an impartial system Yet this was not the worst They were made rulers 
of the Church of England Men who had assured the King that they held 
Ins faith sate in the High Commission, and exercised supreme junsdiction in 
spintual things over all the prelates and priests of the established religion 
Ecclesiastical benefices of great dignity had been bestowed, some on avowed 
Papists, and somd on half concealed Papists And all this had been done 
while the laws against Popery were still unrepealed, and while James had 
still a strong interest in affecting respect for the rights of conscidncc What 
then was his conduct likely to be, if his subjects consented to free him, by a 
legislative act, from even the shadow of restraint? Is it possible to doubt 
that Protestants would have been as effectually excluded from employment, 
by a stnctly legal use of the royal prerogative, as ever Roman Catholics Jiad 
been by Act of Parliament? 1 

How pbslihately James was determined to bestow on the members of his 
own church a share of patronage altogether out of proportion to their hum- 
liers and importance is proved by the instnictions which, in exile and old 
age, he drew up for the ^idancc of his son It is impossible to read w ithout 
mingled pity and derision those effusions of a mind on which all the discipline 
of experience and adversity had been exhausted in vain - The Pretendei is 
advised, if eVer he should reign in England, to make apartition of offices/ and 
carefully to reserv c for the members of the Church of Rome a portion which 
might have sufficed for them if they had been one half instead of one fiftieth 
part of the nation One Secretary of State, one Commissioner of the 1 rea- 
sury, the Secretary atWar, the majonly of the great dignitaries of the house- 
hold, the majonly of the officers of the army, arc always to be Catholics 
Such w ere the designs of James after his perverse bigotry had drawn on him 
a punishment which had appalled the whole^world ’ Is it then possible to 
doubt what his conduct would have been if his people, deluded by the empty 
_ name of religious liberty, had suffered him to proceed without any check 
Even Penn, intemperate and undisccmnig as w as his zeal for the Declara- 
tion, seems^to have felt that th^artiahty with which honours and emolu- 
ments were heaped on Roman Catholics might not unnaturally excite the 
jealousy ofihe nation He owned that/ if the Pest Act were repealed, the Pro' 
testants were entitled to an equivalent, and went so far as to suggest several 
equivalents During Some w eeks the word equivalent, then lately imported 
Xrom France, was in the mouths of all the cofTcehoiise orators , but at length 
a few pages of keen logic and pohshqd sarcasm w ntten by Halifax put an rad 
‘ to these idle pi ejects One of Penn’s schemes was that a law should be passed 
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dividing the patronige of tlie crowTiinto three equal pails, and tliat to one ' 
only of those parts members of the Church of Rome should be admitted "■ 
Even pnder such an atrangement the members of the Churph of Rome u ould’ 
haya obtained near twenty limes, tlieir fair poition of official appomtrpents , 
and yet there is no reason to hahpve that even to^uch an arrangeiqent the 
l^ng would have consented Bpt, had he consented, what guarantee could 
he give that he w ould adhgre to his bargain ? The dilemma propounded by 
Halifa\ i^as unansnerable If laws aye binding on you, obserye the law 
which now exists If la>Vs are not biq4*ng yow, it is idle to offer ns a 
la^y as a secunty ^ 

It is clear, theycforc, thaf the point at issue w?is not yvhethet secular offices 
should be tliromi open to all sects iqdifferently \Yhile Janies w as Ring it 
was inevitable tliat there should be exclusion, and the only qu^tion w as 
who sbonld be excluded, Papists or frotestants, the fejv oi the many, ^ hun 
dred thousand Eoghshmen or five millions 

Such are' file weighty arguments b> which the conduct of the Prince of 
Orange towauls the English Roman Catholics may he reconciled with tlie 
pnnciples of religious liberty These arguments, it lydl h® observed,^ have 
no Tpfcrepcc to any part of the Roman Catholic theology It wall also he 
observed that they ceased to have any force when the crown had befen settled 
on a race of Protestant sovereigns, and when the power of the House of Com- 
Tjipns in the state had become so decidedl} prepondeiant Jliatno sovereign, 
whateveripight haye been his opinions or his inclinations, could liaye imitated 
the example of Japtics The nation, however, after its tenors, its struggles, 
Its narrow escape, was m a suspicious and vindictive mood Mpan^ of defence 
therefore vyhich necessity had onpe justified, and which necessity alone could 
justify, weie obstinately used long after the necessity had ceased to pxist, 
and w ere not abandoned till vulgar prejudice had inaintained a contest of 
many years against reason But m t}ip tune of Janjes reason and vulgar 
prejudice yveie on tjie same side Tlie fanatical and ignorant v^ is|ied to ex- 
clude the Roman Catholic fiom office because he worshipped stoclLs and stones, 
because he had the mark of the Beast, because he had burned dqvvn Loudon, 
becausclie had strangled Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey , and'them^st judicious 
and tolciant statesman, while smiling at thp delusions w jiich imposed on the 
populace, vyas led, by a very different road, to tlie same conclusion 

I Ihe great object of William now yvas to unite jn one body the numerous 
sections of the community which legardcd him as thejr common head In 
Ifliis vvoik he had several able and trusty coadjutors, amongwJiom hvo were 
pre eminently useful, Burpet and Dykvelt. , 

The services of Burnet indeed it was necessary to, employ wath some 
hmiitvof cstiiiion The kindness yvith which he had been welcomed at the 
latnestp , Haguc liad excited the rage of Tames Mary received from her 
iiumet father two letters filled with invectives against tlie insolent and 
seditious divine yhom she protected But die^e accusations had so little 
effect on her tliat she sent hack answers dictated, by Bumet himself At 
length, m January 1687, f the King had recourse to stronger measures ■ SI cl- 
ton, who had yepresented the English government In the United Piovmces, 
was removed to Pans, and vvas succeeded, by Albevajle, the weakest and 
basest of all the members of the Jesuitical cabal hloney vyas Albe wile’s 
one object , and he took it from all who oflered it , He was paid at once 
'by France and by Holland , Nay, he stooped bdoweven the miserable dig- 
nity of corruption, and accepted bribes so small diat they seemed better suited 
to a porter or a lacquey tiian to an Envoy who had been honoured with an 
English baronetcy 'and a foreign hiaiquisatc On one occasipn Jic pocketed 

‘ * Johnstone, Jao 13, 16SS Ttalifexs Anatomy of on Equivalent^ 
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very comphccntly a grituily of fifty pistoles as llie price of a service vhicli 
Jic had rendered to the States General This nian had it m charge to demand 
tlfat Burnet should no longer be countenanced at the Hague Willem, %\lio 
avas not inclined to part with a valuable fnend, answered atifij-stavilh his 
usual coldness , “lam not aw^re, sir, thaV, since tl^e Doctor has been here, 
he has done or said anything of which His hlajcstj can justly complam " But 
James avas peremptor) the time for an open rupture had not armed , and 
It was necessary to give avay Dunng more than eighteen months Burnet 
ncvei came into the presence of eitlier the Pnnee or the Princess , but ho re- 
sided near them he ai as fully informed of all that was passing Ins advice 
was constantly ashed Ins pen wais employed on all important occasions 
and many of the sharpest and most effective tiacts svhicli about' that time 
appeared m London w'ere justly attnbuted to him 

Ihe rage of James flamed high He had always been more than suffi- 
ciently prone to the angry passions But none of his enemies, not even 
, 'those avlio had conspired against his life, not even those who had attempted 
"by perjury to load him with the guilt of ticason and assassination, liad ever 
< been regarded by him with such animositj as he now felt for Burnet IIis 
- Majesty 1 railed daily at the Doctor m unhingly language, and meditated 
plans of unlawful revenge Even blood avould not slake that frantic hatred 
Ihe pisolcnt divine must he tortured before be was permitted to die For- 
tunately he ^yas by birth a Sept, and m Scotland, befoie he as as gibhctcd 
in the Grassmarket, his legs might be dislocated m the boot I?roceediiigs 
were accordingly instituted against him at Edinburgh but he had been 
naturalised in Ilollfiud be had mamed a woman of fortune w'bo was a 
native of that province, and it avas certain that his adopted country would 
not debaer him up It avas therefore determined to kidnap him Ruffians 
were lured with great sums of money to perform this perilous and infamous 
service An order for three thousand pounds on this account avas actually 
draayn up for signature m the office of the Secrctaiy of State. Leavis was 
appnscd of the design, and look a avarm interest m it He avould lend, he 
said, his best assistance to convey the villain to England, and would under- 
take that the ministers of the vengeance of James should find a secure asylum 
^ m France Burnet was well aware of his danger but timidity was liot 
among his faults lie published a courageous answer to the charges aaljicla 
had been brought agamsthim at Edinburgh He knew, hcsaid, that it was 
intended to execute him without a tnal but his trust was in the King of 
Kings, tosvhom innocent blood would not cry in vain, cven^ against the 
mightiest prmeps of die earth lie gave a farewell dinner to some friends, 
and, after tUlTneal, took solemn leave of them, as a man who was doomed 
to death, and with whom they could no longer safely converse Neaerthc- 
Icss he continued to slioav himself in all the public places of the Hague so 
boldly that bis fnends icproaclied him bitterly anth Ins foolhardiness ^ 
While Bumet was William’s secretaiy fpr linghsh affairs in Holland, Dak- ‘ 
velt had been notless usefully employed in London Dykvclt avas i r 
one of a remarkable class of public men who, haa mg been bred to ijsi 
politics in the noblp school of John dc Wut, bad, after the fall of ^ 
that great minister, thought that they should best discharge their duty’lo the 
^ Bumtt, j 726-731 Answer to the Cnminal Letters issued 'out against Dr 

* Johnstone of Warristoun, I eh 21, 1688 Lady Kiissell to Dr Fitru illiam, 
Ort 16B7 As It has hten suspected that Buniet, w ho ctrtainl} svas not in the liabit 
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commons ealth by rallying i ound the Prince of Orang^, _ ^ ^ 

m the service of the United Provinces none nas, an'daSo^^',"} , 16 ‘one 

manners, superior to Dykv elt In knowledge of Englishi"°'?*“ admif led, 

to have keen his equal, A pretence was found for despitcli^^ Aonje u onid ■ 
the year 1687, to England^ on a special mission with credeiiJ?PP°^”bpents , 
btates General But in truth his embassy uis not to the govel?fi^®”*®*'ti the 
to the opposition, and his conduct was guided bj pnvate tnstnictiP^I® could 
had been drawn by Burnet, and approved bj William '* ^nded by 

DykvClt reported that James was bittcrl3 mortified by the dondiio^l*® l®w 
Pnnee and.Pnncess ' " My nepheVs duty,” said the King, ”* 
strengthen niy hands But he has always taken a pleasuil 
CTossingme ” Dyhvdt answered thatiiimattersofpmateconaices 


IseRotw 
tions of 
Dyl.\clt 
with hti^ 
li^h states 
men 


It 


Hts Highness had shown, and was readvto show, the greatest 
ference to the King's wishes, but that it was scarcelv reasOnabl 
expect the aid of a Protestant pnnee against the Protestant leligion f 1 
King was silenced, but not appeased He saw, wath ill humour whmh ht 
^ could not disguise, that Djkvelt was mustenng and dnlhng all the vanous' 
divisions of the opposition with a skill which would have lieen creditable to 
the ablest English statesman, and w Inch w as marvellous m a foreigner llie 
cleigy vvei;e told that they would find the Pnnee a fnend W episcopacy and 
to the Book of Common Prav'er The Nonconformists were encouraged to 
expect from him, not onlv toleration, but also comprcliension Even the 
Koman Catholics vi cie conciliated , and some of the most respectable among 
them declared, to the King’s face, that they were satisfied with what Dvlcv elf 
proposed, and that they would rather have a toleration, secured by’statute, 
than an illegal and precanous ascendency $ The chiefs of all the important 
sections of the nation had frequent conferences in the presence of the dexter* 
ous Envoy At these meetings the sense of the Tory party vv as chiefly spol^eii 
ninb by the Earls of Danbyand Nottingham 1 hough more than eighti 
" * y cars had elapsed since Hanby had fallen from power, his naraey 
was still great among the old Cavaliers of England , and many even of those 
Whigs who had formerly persecuted him were now disposed to admit that 
he had suffered for faults not his own, and that his zeal for the prerogaliv e, 
though it'had often misled him, had been tempered by two fedmgs which 
did him honour, zeal for tlic established rebgion, and zeal for the dignity 
and independence of his country He was ako highly esteemed at the 
Hague,’ where it vias never foigotten that he was the person who, in spite 
of the influence of France and of the Papists, had induced Charles to bestow 
the hand of the Lady hlary on her cousin 1/1^ " ^ 

Hamel Finch, Earl of Nottingham, a nobleman whose^ine viill fre- 
Notiintr quently recur in the history of three eventful reigns, sprang from a 
linn. family of unnv ailed forensic eminence One of his kinsmen had 
borne the seal of Charles the First, had prostituted eminent parts and 
learning to evil -purposes, and had been pursued by the vengeance of the 
Commons of England with Falkland at their head r A more honourable 
lenown had inv.the succeeding generation been obtained ly Hencage Finch 
He had immediately after die Restoration been^ appointed Solicitor 
is certainly true,-” says Johnstone •• No man doubts of it here, and some concern^ do 
not den\ it His friends sax they hear he takes no care of himself, hut out of vanity , 
to shoui His courage, shows his folly so tbxti if ill happen on it, all people will Hugh at 
It Pny tell him so much from Jones (Johnstone) li some could be catched making 
meir coup d essai on him, it will do much to fnchtenjthcm from making any attempt on i 
Ogle (the Pnuce) • , 

* Punicti 1 ''08- Avaiix -Neg Jab ■?., Pch A, tdSy , Van Kampen, Karakterkunde 
derVadertandschcGeschtedcms / « 

T Butnet i yn Dykvelt s despatches to the States General contain, so far as 1 haVe 
ST ' 2 ,” learn, not a w ord about the real object of his mission His correspondence 
>1 ith the Pnnee of Orange wax Strictly prii ate k 
; Bonrxpaua, Sepr tUij ' i « ' 
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1 - _ -1 subsequently nsen to be Attorney Gencial, Loicl 

1 ^ncellor, Baron Finch, and Earl of Nottingham 1 hrough 

he h-^ rendered to j^er be had always held the prerogative as high as he 
tjiat ~'*®“'cently could , but he had never been concerned in any ' 
wasnot mclinec - fundamental laws of the realm In the midst 

1' h court he had kept hts personal integrity unsullied He 

lienasa^i^j^^ high fame as an oratoi, though Ins diction, formed on 
lames w to the cimI wnis, was, towards the close of his life, pro- 

itwasPg^ stiff and pedantic by the wits of the rising geneiation In 
fminster Ilall he is still mentioned with respect os, the man whofiist 
®'“^«ced out ,of the chaos anciently called bj the name of eijuity a new' 
"''%tem of junsprudence, as regular and complete as that w'hicli is ad- 
^^liinisteied by the Judges of the Common Law * A consideiable pait 
^®>fthe moral and intellectual character of this great magistrate haci descended 
w ith the title of Nottingham to his eldest son This son, Earl Daniel, was 
fan honourable and viituous man Though enslaved by some absmd pie 
. judices, and though liable to stiange fits of caprice, he cannot be accused 
of having deviated from the path of right 111 search either of unlaw ful gam 
or of unlawful pleasure Like his father he was a distinguished speaker, 
impressive but prolix, and too monotonously solemn The person of the 
orator was m perfect liarmon) with his oratoiy His attitude was ngidlj 
elect his complexion was so dark that he might have passed for a native 
-of a warmer climate than ours , and his harsh features were composed to an 
expression resembling that of a chief mourner at a funeial It was com 
monly said that he looked rather like a Spanish Grandee than like an 
English gentleman The nicknames of Dismal, Don Dismallo, and Don 
Diego, were fastened on him by jesteis, and are not yet forgotten He had 
paid much attention to the science by which his family had been laised to 
greatness, and was, for a man bom to rank and wealth, wonderfully well 
read in the laws of his country He was a devoted son of the Church, and 
show'ed his respect for her m two ways not usual among those lords who in 
his time boasted that they were her espeual friends, by writing tracts 111 
defence of her dogmas, and by shaping his pnvate life according to her pre- 
cepts Like other zealous chuichmcn, he had, till recently, been a strenuous 
supporter of monarchical authonty But to the policy which had been 
pursued since the suppression of the Western insurrection, he was bitteilj ' 
hostile, and not the less so because his younger brothci Ileneage had been 
turned out of office of Solicitor General foi refusing to defend the King’s 
dispensing pcSK i* 

With tl;||||flP^ great Tory Eails was now united. Halifax, the accom- 
plished chier^^the 1 nmmers Over the mind of Nottingham 
indeed Haltfawappears to have had at this time a great ascendency 
Between Halifax and Danby there was an enmity which began m the couit 
of Charles, and which, at a later penbd, disturbed the court of William, but 
which, like many othei enmities, remained suspended during the tyranny ol 
Janies The foes frequently met in the couneds held by Dykvelt, and agreed 
m expressing dislike of the policy of the 'government and reverence for the 
- Prince of Orange The different characters of the two statesmen appeared 
strongly m their dealings with the Dutch envoy Halifax showed an ad 
mirable talent' for disquisition, but shrank fiom coming to any bold and 
irrevocable decision Danby, far less subtle and eloquent, displajed piorC 
energy, resolution, and practical sagacity 

* See Lord CvmpheU’s Life of him ^ < 

t Johnstone’s Correspondence Michiy’s Memoirs Arhuthnot’s John Hull Swift's 
writings from 1710 to i7t,),/(ijriw Whiston's Letter to tfie Lsrl of Notttnehim. nnd 
Ihe Enri s tnswer " " » > - 


H-ilifax 
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Several eminent AYhiijs were in constant comimimcation with Dykvclf • 
Devon hut the heads of the great houses' of Cavendish and Ru'sseU could 
shire. jiot: take quite so active and prominent a part as might have been 
expected from their station and their opinions The fame^and fortunes aif 
' Devonshire were at that moment under a doud He had an unfortunate 
quarrel with the Couit, arising, not from a public and honourable cause, 
mit from apiivate brawl m which even liis warmest fnends could not pro- 
nounce him altogether 'blameless He had gone to 'Whitelnll to pay his 
duty, and had there been insulted by a man named Colcpepper, one of a * 
set of bravos whoiinfested the purheus of the court, and attempted to airiy 
favour with tlie government by affronting iueiribets of the opposition The 
Hing himself expressed great indignation at the manner m w Inch one of his , 
most distinguished peers had been treated under the royal roof, and 
Devonshire w^as pacified by an intimation tliat the offender should never 
again ho admitted into the palace. The interdict, however, vv^ soon 
taken oft .The Earl’s resentment revived llis servants took up his cause 
Hostilities such as seemed to belong to a nider age^ disturbed the streets of 
Westminstei The time of the Pnvy Council vv as occupied by the crimina- 
tions and recriminations of the adverse parties Colepopper’s wife declared 
that she and her husband vv ent in danger of their lives, and that their house 
bad been assaulted by ruffians m the Cavendish livery Devonshire replied 
that he had been fired at from Colepeppei ’s vv indovvs This w as v cliemenlly 
denied A pistol, it was owned, loaded with gunpowder, hadubeen dis' 
charged. But tins had been done in a moment of terror merely for the pur 
pose of alarming the Giiaids While this feud was at the height the Earl 
met Colcpepper in the drawang room at Whitehall, and fancied that he saw 
triumph and defiance in the bully s countenance Ifothing Unseemly passed 
in tlie al sight , but, as soon as the enemies had left the presence chamber, 
Devonshire proposed that they should instantly decide their dispute with 
their swords Phis challenge was refused Then the Ingh-spinted peei 
forgot the respect which he ovv cd to the place vv here he stood and to his ovvai ^ 
character, and struck Colcpepper m the face with a cane All classes agreed ~ 
m condemning this act as most indiscreet and indecent, nor could Devon , 
shue himsClf, when he had cooled, think of it without vexation and shame 
The gov ernnient, how ev er, with its usual folly, treated him so severely that 
m a short time the public s}inpathy was all on his side A criminal infor- 
mation was filed m the Icing’s Bench The defendant took his Staiid.on the 
pnvaleges of tlie peerage, but on this point a decision was promptly given 
against him , nor is it possible to deny that the decision, w^foier it'vvere or 
were not according to tlie technical rules of English law, vvn^ strict Con- 
formity with the great pnnciples on which all laws oug^ fo be framed 
Nothing was then left to him hut to plead guilty The tribunal had, by suc- 
cessive dismissions been reduced to such complete subjection, that -the 
government which had instituted tlie prosecution was allowed to prescribe 
the pnmshment The Judges vv aited m a bodj on Jeffreys, who msisted that 
they should impose a fine of not less than thirty thousand pounds Thirty 
thousand pounds, when compel ed with the revenues of Uie-Lnglish grandees 
of that age, maj bb considered as equivalent to a hundred and fiftj thousand 
pounds m the nineteenth century In the presence of the Chancellor jiot a 
_vvord of disapprobation was uttered' but, when the Judges had retired, Sir 
John Powell, mavhom all tlie little honestyiof ttie bench was concentrated, 
muttered that the proposed penally was enormous, and that one tenth part 
would he amply sufficient His brethren did not agree with him , jiorjiid .. 
.,he, on this occasion, show tlie courage by which, onamemoiahlc day some 
months later, he signally retnev cd his fame Tlic Earl vv as accordingly con- 
j demned to a fine of thirty thousand pounds, and to imprisonment till pay- 
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i\ent should Se made ' Such a sum couldi.iiot then bo mised at a day’s 
lotice e\en by the greatest of the nobibty The sentence of imprisonment, 
liowever, was moi e easily pronounced than ejwecuted 'Des onshire had retired 
o Chatsworth, where he was employed in turning the'old Gothic mansion of 
Ills family into an edifice worthy of Palladio T he Peah was in those days 
almost as rude adistnctais Connemaianowis, and the Shenfffonnd, or pre- 
tended that it -was difficult to arrest the lord of so avild a region in the midst 
Df a dea'oted household and-tenantry Some days were thus gamed, but at 
last both the Earl and the ShenflF aVere lodged in prison Meanwhile a crowd 
if inlercessors'exerted their influence The stoiy lan that the CountesS 
Dowager of De\ onshire had obtained admittance to the royal closet, that 
die had reminded James howherbroUier-inlaw, the gallant Charles Caven- 
hsh, had fallen at Gainsborough fighting for the crown, and tliat she had 
pioduced notes, wiitten by Charles tlie First and Charles the Second, in 
acknowledgment of , great sums lent by her Lord during the civil troubles 
Those loans had revet been repaid, and, with the interest, amounted, it was 
said, to more even than the immense fine which tlic Court of King’s Bench 
had imposed Tlieie wais another consideration which seems to have had 
more u eight-w ith the King than the memory of former services It might 
be. necessary to call a Parliament Whenever that e\ent took place it was 
believed that Devonsluie would bring a writ of error The point on which 
lie meant' to appeal from the judgment of the ICmg’s Bench related td the 
privileges of peerage The tiibiuial before vvhieh the appeal must come w'os 
the House of Peers On such an occasion the Court could noLbe cei lam Of 
the support even of the most courtly nobles There was little doubt that 
the sentence w oiild be annulled, and that, by grasping at too much, the go 
vemment would lose all James was thermre disposed to a compromise 
Devonshire was informed that, if he would give a bond for the whole fine," 
and thus preclude himself from the advantage which he might derive from a 
writ of error, he should be set at liberty Whether the bond should be 
enforced or mot would depend on his subsequent conduct If he would 
support tlie dispensing power nothing would be exacted from him ~ If ho 
was bent on popularity he must pay thirty thousand pounds for ib He 
refused, during some time, to consent to tliese terms but confinement was 
insupportable to him He signed the bond, and was let out of prison but, 
though he consented to lay this heavy burden on his estate, nothing could 
mduce him to promise that he would abandon his pnnciples and his paity 
He wms still entrusted with all the secrets of the opposition but during 
some monflitf his political friends thouglit it best for himself and for the good 
cause that he should lemain 111 the background * 

The Earl of Bedford had never recovered from the effecls of the great 
calamity which, four years before, had almost broken his heart Prom pri 
late os well asjrom public feelmgs, he was adverse to the Court but he 
w M noLactiv e in concerting measures against it His place in the meetings 
'of the malecontents was supplied by his nephew This was the celebialal 
Eciw ard^ Rtissell, aauan of "undoubted courage and capacity, but of Hdward 
loose principles and turbulent temper. He was a sailoi, had dis* RusscU. 
tinguished himsdf m his piolession, and had in the late leignheld an office 
in the palace But all. the ties if Inch hound him to the loyol family had 


* KenneCs funeral scriiumonlhe Dukc-uf Dev Onshire; and Memoirs of the family of 
Cavendish State Trials , Pnvy Council Book, Match Si i6BJ Banlton, iSSEJi 1687 , 

savs"&ln?'« n Jouroats, May 6, J689 *' Ses amis ct ses proches,'* 

Imconseillent deprendre le bon parti, mais it pcrsisteiusou’h present a 
ne sc point soumettre Silvouloit se bien conduire et renonceth^re ^nulaireil ni< 
paj eroit pas I amende, mats s it opinidtre, it Im en cofltcra trente mille mtces el it de- 

menrerapnsonnierjusiiu’Mactuel payement iremo pieces el tl de- 
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been sundered bj the death of his cousin William The danng, unquiet^ 
and \andictne seaman now sate in the councils called by the Dutch emoy 
as the Tepresentatia e of the boldest and most eager section of the opposition, 
of those men who, under the names of Roundheads, Rsclusiomsts, and 
Whigs, had ipninlained w ith a anous fortune a contest of fii e and fortj years - 
against three successiae Kings. This partj, lately prostrate and almost e\* 
tinc^ but now again full of life niidrapidK rising to ascendency, was troubled 
b) none of the scruples which still impeded the moaements of Tones and 
il nmmers, and w a» prepared to draw the sw ord against the tj rant on the h rsl 
da} on aahich the sword could be drawnwath reasonable hope of success' 
Three men are jet to be mentioned aaith whom Dyhadtwas in coniiden- 
j ^ tial communication, and bj whose help he hoped to secure the 
crop on. Qf three gieat professions Bishop Compton was the 

agent cmploacd to manage the dergj Admiral Heibert undertook to 
Herbert, influence oaer the naij , and an interest avas estab 

hshed in the armj by the instnimcntahtj of Churchill , 

The conduct of Compton and Herbert require.? no eaplanation Having, 
in all things secular, served the ciown with real and hdelitj, tlicy had in 
cuiaed the rojal displeasure bj refuwng to be emploved as tools foi tlie 
destruction of tlicir own religion Both of them had learned bj expcnence 
how soon lames foigot obligations, and how bittcrlj he remembered what 
It pleased him to consider as w rongs The Bishop had by an jUegal sen 
tence been sitspended from his episcopal functions The Admiral had m 
kour been reduced from opulence to penurj The situation 
' of Churchill was widelj different Ht had been raised bj the 
loval bounty from obscurity to eminence, and frompovertj to wealth 
Having started m life a need) ensign, he was now, in Ins Uiirtj seventh 
vear, a hlajor-Geaeral, a peer of Scotland, a peer of England he 'com 
manded a troop of Life Guards he had been appointed to several honoui 
able and lucrativ e ofhees , and as j et there vv as no sign that he had lost anj 
part of die fav our to w hich he ow ed so much He w os bound to Tames, not 
onlj bj the common obligations of allegiance, but by militarj honour, b\ 
personal gratitude, and, as appeared to superficial observers, by the strongest 
ties of interest But Churdiill himself was no superficial observer He 
knew exactlv what his inieiest really was If his master were once at full 
liberty to emploj Papists, not a single Protestant w ould be employed For 
a. lime a few highlj favoured servants of tlie crown might possiblj be ex- 
empted from the general proscnption in the hope that they would be induced 
to change their religion But even these would, after a short r^pite, fall 
one by one, as Rochester had alieadj fallen Churchill might indeed secure 
himself from this danger, and might raise himself still higher m the rojal 
fav diir, by conforming to the Churdi of Rome , and it might seem that one 
who was not less distinguished bv avance and baseness than bj capacity 
and valour was not likelj to be shocked at the thought of hearing a mass 
But soanconsistentis human nature that there are tender spots ev en in seared 
consciences And thus this man, who had owed his nse to his sisters dis 
honour, who had been kept bj the most profuse, impenous, and shameleas 
of harlots, and w hose public life, to those w ho can look steadilj through the 
dazzling blare of genius and gloij, vvdl appear'a prodigj of turpitude, be-, 
heved implicitlj in the religion which he had learned as a boy, and shud- 
dered at the thought of formallj abjunng it A temblc alternative was be- 
fore him The earthly evil which lie most dreaded was povertj The one 
crime from which Ins heart recoiled was apostasj- And, if tlie designs of 
the Court succeeded, he could not doubt that betw cen pov crlj and apostnsj 
he must soon make his Aonse He fhcreforc determined to cross, those 
designs, and it soon appeared that there vvas no guilt and no disgrace which 
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h6 was not ready to incur, m order t6 escape from the necessity of parting 
either with his places or wth his leli^ou * - 

It was not onlyas a military commander, high in rank, and distingmshed by ’ 
skill and courage, that Churchill Was able to render Services to the Lajy 
opposition It was, if not absolutely essential, yet most important, Churchiu 
to the success of William’s plans that his sister-in-law, avhoj in the Prineew 
order of succession to the Isnglish throne, stood between his wife Anne 
and himself, should act in cordial union with him All his difficulties would 
have been greatly augmented if Anne had declaied herself favourable to the 
Indulgence Which side she might take 'depended on the will of others 
Forherunderotanding was sluggish .-and, though there was latent in her 
character a hereditary wilfulness and stubboniness which, many years later, 
great pow er and great provocations developed,' she was as yet a w illing slave 
to a nature far more vivacious and impenous than her, own Ihe person by 
i\ horn she \\ as absolutely governed was the \\ ife of Churchill, a woman n hO 
aftei wards exercised agicat influence on the fate of England and of Europe 
Ihe name of this celebrated fa’ounte was Sarah Jennings Her eldei 
sister, Frances, had been distinguished by beauty and levity even among the 
crowd of beautiful faces and light characters which adorned and disgraced 
Wlntehall dunng the wild carnival of the Restoiation On one occasion 
Frances dressed herself like an orange girl and cned fruit about the 
streets •] Sober people predicted that a girl of so little discietion and 
delicacy would not easily find a husband She was how e\er twice married, 
and was now the wife of Tjiconnel Saiah, less regularly beautiful,, was 
jicrhapsmore altractne Her face was expressive her form wanted no 
reminine charm , and. the profusion of her fine hair, not yet disguised b\ 
{lowder according to that barbarous fxshion which she lived to see introduced, 
was Ihe delight of numerous admirers Among tlie gallants who sued for 
her favour. Colonel Churchill, young, handsome, giaceful, insinuating, 
eloquent, and brave, obtained the preference He must have been enamoured 
indeed For he had little pioperty except the annuity which he had bought ‘ 
w ith the infamous wages bestowed on him by the Duchess of Clev eland he 
w as insatiable of riches Sarah was poor , and a plain girl w ilh a large fortune 
was proposed to him Ills love, after a struggle, prevailed over his avarice 
marriage only strengthened his passion , and to the last houi of his life, Sarah 
enjoyed thepleasureanddistinclion of being the one human being who was able 
to mislead that farsighted and surefooted judgment, who was'fervently loved 
by that cold heart, and who was servilely feaied by that intrepid spint 
In a vvorldly sense the fidelity of Churchiirs love was amply rewarded 
ills bride, though slencjerly portioned, brought with her a dowry which 
judimously cmploved, made him at length a Duke of England, a Pnnce'of 
the Empire, the captain general of a great coalition, the aibiter between 
miglity pnnees, and, wliathC valued more, the wealthiest subject in Europe 
She had been brought up fiom childhood with the Pnneess Anne , and a close 
fncndship had arttcn between the girls In character they resembled each 

« nc ^ those whom she loved she 

w « meek The form which her anger assumed was sullenness She had a - 
strong sense of religion, and was attached even w ith bigotry to the rites 

n Sarah was lively^and voluble! 

mineered over those whom she regarded with most kindness, and,' when 

motive which determined the conduct of the ChnrchilU is chnnlu Li 1 
set forth m the Duchess of Marlborough's Vindicvtion *• It wns." she ** 

loslltheworld that, as things were wmed ^ bv King-fanYes 
htermust be ruined, who would not become a Romm Catholic 

t CtMmmonts Memoirs Pep^s's Dnr>, Feb ar, idSJ ' 
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she \MS offLiicIcd, vented lier nge nileire aiul tempestuous reproaches To'' 
sanctity she made no pretence, and, indeed, natron ly escaped the imputa- 
ition of irrehgion. She n as not yet what she became when one class of'^ 
vices had been fully developed in her “by prosperity, and anoUiei by adyersil} , 
when her brain had been turned by success and flattery, n ben her heart 
had been ulcerated by disatiters and mortifications She In ed to be that 
most odious and miserable of human beings, an ancient crone at nar nitli 
her avhole kind, at war with her own children and grandchildren, great m 
deed and rich, but valuing greatness and riches chiefly because they enabled’ 
her to brave public opinion, and to indulge without restraint her hatred to 
the living and the dead In the reign of James she was legarded as nothing ^ 
worse than a fine highspirited young woman, who could now and then be, 
cross, and arbitrary, but whose flaws of temper might well be yiartloned in 
consideration of her charms ^ ^ 

It lb a common obsenation that diffeienccs of taste, understanding, and 
disposition, aie no impediments to fiiendship, and that the closest inti- 
macies often exist between minds each of which supplies what iswainting to 
the other' Lady Chuichill was lo\cd and even woishipped by Anne.- flie 
Princess could not live apait from the ob)ect of her lomantic fondness She 
mamed, and was a faithful and even an affectionate wife But Prince George, 
a dull man whose chief pleasures were derived from his dinner and his bottle, 
acquired over her no influence comparable to that exercised by hei female 
fnend, and soon gave himself up with stupid patience to the dominion of 
the vehement and commanding spirit by which his wife was 'governed 
Children were bom to the royal pair , and Anne was by no means without 
the feehngs of a mother But the tenderness which she felt for her offspring 
was languid when compared with hei devotion to the companion of her 
early yeais At length the Princess became impatient of the lestraint winch 

etiquette imposed on her She could not bear to hear the words Madam 
and Royal Highness from the lips of one w ho was more to her than a sistei 
Such words were indeed necessary in the gallery or the drawing-room but 
they were disused in die closet Anne w as Mrs Morlcy Lady Churchill 
w as Mrs Freeman and under these childish names was earned on dunng 
twCntyycars a correspondence on which at last the fate of administiations and 
dynastic's depended But as yet Anne had no political power and little 
patronage Her fnend attended her as first Lady of the Bedchamber, with 
a ’Salary of only four hundred pounds a year Tliere is reason,' how ever, to 
believe that, eien at this time, Churchill was able to gratify his niling pas 
sion by means of Ins wife’s influence The Pnneess, though her income avas" 
laige and her tastes simple, contracted debts which her father, not w itliout 
some murmurs, discharged , and it was ramomed that her embanassments 
had been caused by her prodigal bounty to her favounte * ‘ ' 

At length the time had amved when this singular fnendslnp w as to exercise 
a great influence on public affairs What part Anne xvould take in the con- 
test which distracted England was matter of deep anxiety Filial duty was 
on one side , andllie interests of the religion to which she was sincerely at- 
tached were on tlie other A less inert nature might well have remained 
long in suspense when draivn m opposite directions by motii es so strong 
and so lespectable But the influence of the Churchills decided the ques- 
tion , and their patroness became an impoi tant member of that extensive 
league of which the Prince of Orange tvas the head 
' In June 1687 DyWelt letiimed to the Hague He presented to the States 
^General a royal epistle filled with eulogies of his conduct duiing his resi- 

* It 'would be endless to recount all the hoots from which I have formed mv estimate 
O' the duchf^s character Htr ow n Icttem, her own Vindication, and the replies which 
It called forth ha've been 111 j chief niatcnils 
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- deuce in London ^ These eulogies however were merely- formal. J-imes 

m private communications wntten with hib own hand, bitterly com- 

plained that the Envoy had lived in close intimacy witli the most 
factious men m the realm, and had encouraged them in all their 
e\il purposes Dykvelt earned ivith him also a packet of letters from the - 

- most eminent of those with whom he had conferred during his stay ^„ijeticrs 
in JEngland “ The wnters generally expressed unbounded reverence 

and affection for Wdliani, and referred him to Ihebea-ei for fuller iISkS 
information as to their news - Halifax.- discussed the state and”®" 
prospects of the country until lus usual subtlety and vivacity, but took caie 
not to pledge himself to any perilous line of conduct Danby wrote in a 
bolder and more determined tone, and could not iefram from shly sneering 

- at the fears and scruples of his accomplished rival. But the most remark- 

able letter was from Churchill It ivas wntten with that natiiral eloquence 
avhich, illiterate as he was, he nevei wanted on great occasions, and with 
lint air of magnanimity w Inch, perfidious as he was, he could wnth singular 
dexterity assume" The Princess Anne, he said, had commanded him to 
assure her illustrious relatives at the Hague that she w'as fully resolved by 
God’s help rather to lose her life than to be guilty of apostasy As foi him- 

self, his places and the royal favour were as nothing to him in companson 
with his religion He concluded by declaring in lofty language, tliat, though 
he could not pretend to haie lived the life of a saint, he should be found 
ready, on occasion, to die the death of a maityr * 

Dykvelt’s mission had succeeded so well that a pretence xvas soon found 
for sending another agent to continue the work which had been so zuicstems 
auspiciously commenced The new Envoy , afterwards the founder 
of a noble English house which became extinct in our own time, was an 
illegitimate cousin-german of William , and boie a title taken from the 
lordship of Zulestein Zulestein’s relationship to the House of Orange gaie 
him importance in the public eye His lieai ing w as that of a gallant soldiei 
He was indeed in diplomatic talents and knowledge far inferior to Dykvclt 
, but even this mferiouty had its advantages A military man, who had - 
never appeared to trouble himself about political affairs, could, avithout ex.- 
ci ting any suspicion, hold wath the English aristocracy an intercourse which, 
if he had been a noted master of statecraft, would have been jealously 
. w<atched Zulestein, after a short absence, letuiiied to his counliy charged 
with letters and verbal messages not less important than those which had' 
been entmsted to his predecessor A regulai correspondeneC'-avas from 
this time established between the Pnnee and the opposition Agents of 
various ranks passed and lepassed between the Thames and the Hogue 
Among these a Scotchman, of some parts and great actiiitj', named John- 
stone, was the most useful He was cousin to Burnet, and son of an 
eminent covenanter who had, soon after the Restoration, been put to death 
for treason, and who was honoured by his party as a martyr 
The.estrangement between the King of England and tlie Pnneo of Orange 
became daily more complete A senoiis dispute had ansen con- crowin** 
'cermng the six British regiments which were in the pay of the 
_ United Provinces The King wished to put these "regiments “ami 
_ under the command of Roman Catholic officers The, Prince re- 'iviUnm 
sohitely opposed this design. Hie King had recouise to his favounte com- 
. -monplaces about toleratiop The Punce replied that he onlyjdlloived His 
Majesty’s example It was notorious that loyal and able men had been 
turned out of office m England meiely’for being Piotestants It was then 


.x* which DjUelt camed back to the States is iii the trchivcs at 

AppMSfrtoBookv'’" >" ilnsparagiaph areBiien h> Dalrjmpk, 
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suiel> coropcifint'- to the Stadtholdei and the States General to mtlihold^ 
high public tiustb from Papists 1 his answer plovoked James to such a ~ 
degree that, m his rage, he lost sight of veracity and common sense It 
was false, he vehemently said, that he had ever turned out anjbody onrch 
gious giounds And if he had, \\ hat was lliat to the Pnnee or to the States? 
Weie they his masters^ Were they to sit in judgment on the conduct of, 
foieign sovereigns? From that time he became dcSiions to recall his sub’ 
jects who were in the Dutch service By bruiging them over to England 
he should, he conceived, at once strengthen himself, and weaken his woist 
enemies But there were linancial difficulties which it was impossible foi 
liim to overlook Ihe number of troops already in his pay was as great as 
his levenuc, though large beyond all precedent, and though paiaimoniousl> 
admimsteied, would support If the battalions now in Holland were added 
to the LMsting establishment, tne 1 reosury would be bankrupt Perhaps 
Lewis might be induced to take them into his service They would in that 
case beaemoved from a country where they were exposed to the corrupting 
mlluencc of a republican government and a Calvinistn. worship, andvv,ould 
be placed m a country where none vcntuied to dispute the mandates of the 
sovereign or the doctimcs of the true Church Ihc soldiers would soon 
unlearn every political and religious heiesy Their native prince might 
always, at short notice, command thur help, and would, on any emergency,' 
be able to lely on their fidelity < 

A negotiation on this subject was opened between Whitehall and 
\ crsailles Lewis had os muiy soldiers as he wanted , and, Jiad it 
been otherwise, he would not have been disposed to take Englishmen 
into his seivice, for the pay of England, low as it must seem to 
our generation, was much higher than the pay of France At the same 
time. It was a great object to depnve William of so fine a brigade 
Aftey some weeks of correspondence, Barillon was authorised to pionuse 
that^ if James would recall the Bntish tioops from Holland, Lewis would 
bear the charge cf supporting two thousand of them in Engaiid This oficr 
w as accepted by James with warm expressions of giatitude Ilav mg made 
these arrangement!), he requested the States General to send back the six , 
legiments 1 he States General, completely gov emed by William, answ ei cd 
tliat such a demand, in such cii cumstance^ was not authonsed by the exist- 
mg treaties, and positively refused to comply It is icmarkablc that Am 
stcidam, which had voted for keeping these troops in Holland when Jaine'. , 
needed thou help against the \\estem insurgents, now contended vchc 
incntly that his icquest ought to be giaiitcd On both occasions, the sole, 
object of those who ruled that great city was to cross the Pi nice of Orange * 

The Dutch arms, however, w'cre scarcely so formidable to James as the 
inSucnci. of Dutcli piesses English books and pamphlets against his gov eni 

thcOutch ment were daily printed at the Hogue, nor could any vigilance - 
prevent copies fiom being smuggled, by tens of thousands, into 
the counties bordering on the German Ocean Among these publications, 
one vv as distinguished by its iinporlanee, and by the immense effect which 
It produced 1 he opinion vv Inch the Prince and Piincess of Orange held 
respecting the Indulgence was well knovvoi to all who weie conversant with 
public affairs But as no official aniioiinceincnt of that opinion had appeared, 
many persons who had not access to good pnvale souices of information vv cie 
dcceiv ed or perplexed by the confidence vv ith vVhich the partisans of the Court - 

* Sundcrivnd to Willnm, Aue S4 iG86 Willnm to Sunderlvnd, Sept ym i686 Hi 
nl^on, Mvj A Ott ^2 Lewis to Birillon, Oct If, 1687 M« 

mornl of AIbcvi le Dec ZJ, 1687 Jimes to Willnm Jan 17, Fell 16, March a, 13, 
(688 Avnn Ncs, March 
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asscrltd Unt thut Higlmcssts appro\e<l of the King’s late acts To contra 
diet those assertions publicly would have been a simple and obvious course, 
if the sole object of William had been to strengthen his interest in England 
Hut he considered England chiefly as an instrument necessaiy to the exe- 
cution of his great European design Towards that design he hoped to 
obtain the co operation of both branches of the House of Austria, of the 
I lalian pi inces, and even of the Soi crcign PontilT There w'as reason to feai 
that any declaration which svas satisfactory to Bntish Protestants would 
excite” ilarm and disgust at Madrid, Vienna, Tiinn, and Kome For 
tins reason the Prince long abstained from formally expressing his senti- 
ments At length it was represented to hun that his continued silence 
had excited much uneasiness and distrust among his well wishers, and that 
It was time to speak out He therefore determined to explain himself 

A Scotch Whig named James Stewart, had fled, some >ears before, to 
Holland, iii order to avoid the boot and the gallows, and Jiad be- Correspon 
eoiiie intimate with the Grand Pcnsionaiy Fagel, who enjojed 
laige share of the Stadtholder’s confidence and favour By and r»gei 
Stew ai t had been drawai up the violent and acnmonious manifesto of Argylc 
When the Indulgence appeared, Stcwait conceived that he had an oppoi- 
limil) of obtaining, noj; only pardon, but reward He oflbicd his sci- 
vices to the government of which he had been the enemy they were 
accepted , and iic addresssed to Fagcl a letter, pin porting to have been 
written by the direction of James In that letter the Pensionary 
was exhorted to use all his influence with the Pnnee and Princess, 
for the purpose of inducing them to support their father’s policy 
Aftci some delay Fagel transmitted a reply, deeply meditated and drawn' 
up with cxqtiiMle art No person who studies that remarkable docu 
ment can fail to perctiv e that, though it is framed m a manner w ell calculated 
to reassure and delight English Protestants, it contains not a word which 
eoitld give oflcnce, even at the Vatican It was announced that William and 
Mary would, with pleasure, assist in abolishing every law which made anv 
Englishman liable to punishment for his religious opinions But between 
punishments and disabilities a distinction was taken -lo admit Roman 
Catholics to office Would, in the judgment of then Highnesses, be neither 
for the general interest of England nor even for the interest of the Roman 
Catholics themselves 1 his manifesto was translated into sev oral languages, 
and eirculatcd widely on the Continent Of the English version, carefully 
prepared by Burnet, near fifty thousand copies wcic introduced into the 
Eastern shires, and rapidly distributed over the whole kingdom No state 
paper was ever more completely successful The Protestants of our island 
applauded the manly firmness with which William declared that he could 
not consent to'cntnist Papists with any share in the government The Roman 
Catholic princes, 'on the other hand, were pleased by the mild and temperate 
sljlc in which Ins resolution was expressed, and by the hope which he held 
out that, under his administration, no member of their church' would be 
molested on account of religion 

It IS probable that the Pope himsclfav as among those who read this cele- 
brated letter w ith pleasure lie had some months before dismissed Ct tei 
Castclmaine in a manner whieh showed liltlcTcgard for the feelings ,V" 
ofCastolmame’smastcr Innoccntthoroughlydishkcdtlicwholedo- Hoinc 
mcstic and forci^ policy of the English government^ He saw that the unjust 
and impolitic measures of the Jcsuitieal cabal were' far more likely to make 
the penal laws-pcipetual than to bring about an atiolition of the test His 
guancl with Ihe Court of Versailles was every day becoming more and more 
serious , nor could he, either in his charactci of temporal prince or in his 
character of Sovereign Pontiff, feel cordial friendship’ for a vassal of tliat 
court Castclmaine was ill qualified to remove these disgusts He was in 
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deed well acquainted. with Rome, and was, fora layman, deeplj read m theo 
' logical controversy * But Jichad none pf tlie address vi Inch his post icquircd , 
and, even had he beenn diplomatist of the greatest abihty, there wava circiim- 
stance which n ould have disqualified him Tor the particular mission on which’ 
he had been sent He was hnownall over Europe as the husband of the most 
shameless of svomen , and he v\ as know n in no other way It was Impossible to 
speak to him, or of him without remembering ift what manner the very title , 
by which he was calledTiad been acquired This circumstance would hare ^ 
mattered litUeif he had been accredited to some dissolute court, such os that in 
which the Marchioness of Montespnn had lately been dominant But theie 
was an obvious impropriety m sending him on an embassy rather of a spiritual 
than of a secular nature to a pontiff of primitive austerity -TlieProteslants all 
over JEuiope sheered , and Innocent, already unfavourably disposed*^ to the 
English government, considered the compliment which had been paid him, 
at so much nsk and at so heavy a cost, as little better than an affiont The" 
salary of the ambassador w os fixed at a hundred pounds a V eek Castelmaine 
complained that this was too little Thnce the sum, he said, would hardly 
suffice For at Rome the ministers of all the great Continental pow ers exerted ^ 
themselves to surpass one another in splendour, under the eyes of a people ' 
w hom the habit of seeing m'^mficent buildings, decorations, and ceremonies 
had made fastidious He always declared that he had been a loser by, his 
mission He was accompanied b}'scveral young gentlemen of the best Roman 
Catholicfamihes in England, Ratcliffe^ Arundells, and Tichbomes AtRomc 
he avas lodged in the palace of the house of Pamfili on the south of the 
stately place of Navona He was early admitted to a private interview w ith 
Innocent , but the public audience was long delayed Indeed Castclmaine's 
^ pieparations for that great occasion were so sumptuous that, though com- 
menced at Easter 1686, they were not complete till the following Novem 
her, and in No\ ember the Pope had, or pretended to have, an attack of - 
gout, wliicli caused another postponement In January 1687, at length, the 
solemn introduction and homage were pcrfoi med w ith unusual pomp The 

stale coaches, which had been built at Rome for the pageant, w ere so superb 
that they were thought worth} to be transmitted to postenty m fine cn- 
gravmgs, and to be celebrated by poets in several languages + -.Tlie front 
, of the Ambassador’s palace was decorated on this great day witli absurd 
allcgoncal paintings of gigantic size There was Saint Geoige w ith Ins foot 
on the neck of Titus Oates, and Hercules with his club.ciushing Collerc, 
the "Protestant joiner, who in \ain attempted to defend himself avith Tiis 
flail After this public appearance Castelmaine imited all tlie persons of 
note then assembled at Rome to a banquet m that gaj and splendid gallCra 
winch IS adorned with paintings of subjects from the ^lEneid by Peter of Cor 
tona The whole aty crowded to the show , and it was with difficulty that 
a company of Swass guards could keep order among the spectators The 
nobles of the Ponbfical state in return gax e costly entertainments to the Am- 
bassador, and poets add wits were employed to lavish on him "and on his 
master insipid and hyperbolical adulation, such as flounshes most w hen genius 

* Adda Nov 1683. 

t The Frorcssor of Greek in the College De Propaganda Fide expressed ms admira- 
tion in some detestable hexameters and pcutametci^ of n hich the following specimen 
may suffice — - — , _ 

’Pwyeplou 8)j lOfe^d/isvorXttfiTpoto OplanPoi, 

, SiKO, uaX ■^i<r<rcv sal 6 ici> {!xkos"&Ji;ttS 
davfidj^’owa di Tjji iroiarip/, vayxpwei r avroD 
apnara, robs 0 isrirovr, rolaSe Pwpirf fi/>ri 
• The 'Latin s erses are 1 little better Naluira Tateresponded tn F iigh h 

“ His clornnistiatnnadjKissinf, pninp to ilew , 

A pomp Hint e\ai to Rome itself irtrneW 
r ach occ each sex the Xaitloli turrets Sited 
- - l.at.hiij,candsixinteatsorio} dl>tini,d 
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md taste are in the deepest decay Foremost among the flatterers'll as a 
crowned head Moie than thirty jears had elapsed since Christina, the 
daughter of the gieat Gustaviis, had voluntarily descended from the Sn edish 
throiiei After long wanderings, in the course of uliich she had committed 
- man) follies and crimes, she had finally taken up her abode at Rome, iihere 
she busied herself ivith astrologiciil calculations, and with tlie intrigues of 
the conclaic, and amused herself ivitlf pictures, . gems, manuscripts, and 
medals She now composed some Italian ■stan^as in honour of the JEiiglisli , 
prince, who, sprung, like herselfi,from a race of kings heretofore regarded 
as the champions of the Reformation, had, like herself, been leconcilcd to the 
ancient Church A splendid asSembl) met in her palace ' Hei icises, set 
to music, were sutig with universal applause and onC of her literary depen- 
dents pronounced an oration on the same subjcctan a style so" flond that it 
seems to liave offended the taste of the English heaiers The Jesuits, hostile 
to the Pope, devoted to the interests of France, and disposed to pay every 
honour to James, recen ed the English embassy u itli thcutmost pomp in that 
pnncely house where the remains of Ignatius Loyola he enshnned'in larulite 
and gold Sculpture, pamtmg, poetry, and eloquence were employed to com 
phincnt the strangers , but all these arts had sunk into deep degeneracy 
1 hercLwas a great display of turgid and impure Lalinity unw orthy of so erudite 
an Older, and some of the inscriptions which adorned the walls had a fault' 
more senoiis than even a bad style It w'as said in one place that James had 
sent his brother as his messenger to heaven, and in another that James had 
fuinished the wings with which his brother had soared to a higher legion 
1 here was a still more unfortunate distich, which at the time attracted little ■ 
, notice, but which, a- few months later, was remembered, and malignantly in- 
terpreted “ O King,” said the poet, “ cease to sigh for a son Though 
nature may lefuse your wish, the stats will find a way to grant it ” 

In the midst of these festivities Castelmaine had to suffer cruel mortifica 
tions and humiliations The Pope treated him with extreme coldness and 
. reserve- 'As often as the Ambassador pressed for an answer to the request 
which he had oeen instructed to make in favour of Petre, Innocent wns taken ^ 
with a violent fit of coughing, which put an end to the conversation The 
fame of these singular audiences spread over Rome Pasquin was not silent 
All Uie cuiious and tattling population of the idlest of cities, the Jesuits and 
the prelates of the French faction only excepted, laughed at Castelmaine’s 
discomfiture His temper, naturally unamiable, was soon exasperated to 
violence , and he circulated a memonal reflecting on the Pope He had 
, now put himself in the wrong The sagacious Italian had got the ad 
vantage, 'and took care to keep it He positively declared tliat the rule 
which excluded Jesuits from ecclesiastical preferment should not be relaxed 
in 'favour of Father Petre Castelmaine, much piovoked, threatened- to 
leave Rome Innocent replied, with a meek impertinence which w as the 
moie provoking because it could scarcely be distinguished from simplicity, 
that Ills Excellency might go if he liked “But if we^must-lose Jiim,” 
added the venerable Pontiff, “ I hope that he will take caic of Ins health on 
the road English people do not knowliow dangerous it is in tins country 
to travel in the heat of the day The best way is to slait before dawn, and 
to take some rest at noon_" With this salutary advice, and with a string of 
beafis, the unfortunate Ambassador was dismissed In a few months ap- 
peared, both m the Italian and in the English tongue, a pompous history of 
the mission, magmficeiidy printed in folio, and lUustiated with plates The 
frontispiece, to the great scandal of all Protestants, represented Castelmaine, 
in flierobesof a Peer, with his coronet ui’his liand, kissmg the toe of Innocent ^ 

* Correspondence of James and Innocent, in the Pntish Museum Burnet, i vov-yos 
^ Welwood E Memoirs Commons Journals, Oct aS 1689- An Account of his Excellencv 
KoprerE-irl of Castelranne s Embassy, b> Michael Wright, chief vtew-ira of His E\del- 
lency a house at Rome 1688 - 
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The mailced discourtesy of the Pope inight>tvcll hate irritated the meekest 
■ConsccM pnnces But the only effect which it produced on James was 
tionofthe to make him more lavish of caresses and compliments While 
Costehnaine, his wliole sofll festering with angiy passions, was on- 
iimess the road back to England, the Nuncio was loaded with honours 
1 iiwe which Ins own judgment would hate Jed him to reject lie had, 

' h\ a fiction often usctl m the Church of Rome, been lately raised to the 
episcopal dignity without having the charge of any see He w as-called 
Archbishop of Amasia, a city of Pontus, the birthplace of Strabo and IVlitb- 
ndates James insisted that the ceremony of consecration should be pei- 
formed in the chapel of Saint James’s Palace The VicaiTApostohc Lejbum 
iiid two Irish prelates officiated Tlie doors were thrown' open to the 
public , and it was remarked that some of those Puritans who had 'recently 
tinned courtiers were among the spectators In the evening Adda, wearing 
the lobes of his new office, joined the ciicle in the Queens apartments ' 
James fell on his knees 111 the presence of the whole court and implored a 
blessing In spite of the restiaint imposed by etiquette, the astonishment 
and disgust of the bystanders could not be concealed * It w os long indeed 
since an English soiereign had knelt to mortal man , and those who saw 
the strange sight could not but think of that day of shame when John did 
homage foi' his crown between the hands of Pandolph < 

In a short time'a still more ostentatious pageant w as performed in honour 
nnpuwie of the Holy See It was determined that the Nuncio should go to 
tiecpiion. court in solemn procession Some persons on whose obedience 
the King had counted showed, on this occasion, for the first time, signs of 
a mutinous spirit Among these the most conspicuous was tlie second tem* 
poral peer of the realm, Charles Seymour, commonlj called the proud 
TiiePuVc Duke of Soinereet He was in troth a man m whom the pnde of 
aiSainsr birth and rank amounted almost to a disease The fortune which 
*“ he had inherited w os not adequate to the high place whidt he held . 
among the English aristocracj but he had become possessed of^Uie greatest 
LStite 111 England by his marriage with the daughtei and heiress of the last 
Percy who wore the ancient coionct of Noitlmmberlnnd Somerset was only 
” m his twcnti -fifth jear, and was very little known to the public. He was a 
I Old of the King’s Bedchamber, and colonel of one of the regiments which 
had been raised at the time of the Western insurrection He had not scroplcd 
to carry the sword of state into the rojal chapel on days of festival but he 
now resolutely refused tq, swell the pomp of the Nuncio Some membeis of 
Ills family imploicd him not to draw on himself the royal displeasure but 
their eiilrcatics produced no effect The King himself expostulated “I 
thought, myEoid,” said he, “that I was doing you a great honour in 
appointing >ou to escort the minister of the first of all crowned heads" 
“Sir,” said the Duke, “I am advised that I cannot obey Your Majesty 
without breaking the law ” “ I will make you fear me as well as the law,” 
answeicd the King, insolently “Do you not know that I am above the 
lavv?” “ \ our Majesty may be above the law,” replied Somerset “ but I 
am not, and, while I obej the law, I fear nothing” The King turned - 
away in high displeasure, and Somerset was instantly dismissed from his 
posts 111 the household and in the army + ■ 

On one point, however, James showed some prudence He did not 

' Binlton, Vlvy 16S7 " 

' V Memoirs of the Duke of Somerset Vah Citter*^ July A 1687 Eschard s History 
of the Kcvofutioii Life of James the Second, 11 ix^ iiy nB, Lord Lonsdale’s 
Aienioirs. 
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\enture lo parade the Papal Envoy m state before the\asl population of 
, the capital The ceremony Was performed, on the third day of July 1687, 
- at Windsor Great multitudes flocked to the little town The Msitors nere 
- so numerous tliat there was neither food nor lodging for them, and many 
persons of quality sate the n hole day m their carnages u aiting for the exhi- 
bition At length, late m the afternoon, the Knight Marshal's men appeared 
on horseback Then came a long tram of running footmen , and then, 111 a 
loyal coach, wasseen Adda, robed in purple, nith a brilliant cioss on Ills 
breast He was followed by the equipages of the pimcipal couitiers^ahd 
ministers of state In his train the crowd recognised w ith disgust the arms and 
Inenesof Crewe, Pishop of Durham, and of Cartwnght, Bishop of Cheslei ^ 
On the following day appealed m the Gazette a pioclamation dis- 
solving that Parliament which of all the fifteen Parliaments held mssoumon of 
by the Stuarts had been the most obseqmons + -tiitPiriiamem 

Meanwhile new difficulties had arisen in Westminster Hall Only a feu 
months had elapsed since some Judges had been turned out and otheis put 
m for the pui-pose of obtaining a decision favourable to the crown in, the 
^ case of Sir Edwaid Hales , and already fresh changes were necessar} 

, The King had scarcely formed that anny on which he chiefly depended 
' for ‘the accomplishing of his designs when he found that he could Military' 
not' himself control it When war was actually raging m the 
^ kingdom, a mutmeer or a deserter might be tried by a military pumsheA 
tribunal, and executed by the Provost Marshal But there ,w as now pro- 
found peace The common law of England, having sprung up in an age 
when all men bore arms occasionally and none conslantl}, recognised no 
distinction, m time of peace, betw een a soldier and any other subject , nor 
was there any Act resembling that by which the authority necessary for the 

f ovemment of regular troops is now annually confided to the Sovereign 
ome old statutes indeed made desertion felony nr certain specified cases 
But those statutes were applicable onl> to soldiers serving the King in actual 
war, and could not without the grossest disinqenuousness be so siiained as 
to include the case of a man who, in a time of tranquillity, should becojne 
tired of the camp at Hounslow, and should go back to his naliie Milage 
The government appears to have had no hold on such a man, except tlie 
hold w Inch master bakers and master tailors have on then journeymen He 
and his officers were, m the eje of the law, on a level If he swore at tliem 
he might be fined for an oath If he struck them he might be prosecuted 
for assault and battery In truth the regular army was under less restiamt 
than the militia For the militia was a body established liy an Act of Par- 
liament , and it had been provided by that Act that slight punishments 
might be summarily inflicted for breaches of discipline 
Itdo^ not appear that, dunng the reign of Charles the Second, the prac 
tical inconvenience arising from this state of the law had been much felt 
The explanation may perhaps be that, till the last year of his reign, the foice 
which he maintained in England consisted chiefly of household troops, 
whose pay was so high that dismission from the service would have been felt 
by most of them as a great calamity The stipend of a piivate m the Eife- 
, Guards was a provision for the younger son of a gentleman Even the Foot 
Guards were" paid about as high as manufacturers in a prosperous season, 
and w ere therefore ni a situation w hidi the great body of the labounng popu- 
lation might regard with envy The return ofi the garnson of Tangier and- 
the raising of the new regiments had made a great change There w ere no w 
in England many thousands of soldiers, each of avhom leceived only eight- 
pence a day The dread of dismission w as not sufficient to keep them to 

• libndon Gazette, July 7i J1687 , Van Otters, July it- Account of tne ccrcmonr 
feprmted among the Somers Tracts. t I,ondon Gazette, Juh 1687 
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Qieirjiuty ^aYid corporal punishment then officers could not legally inflict 
J^mes had theiefore one plain choice hefoic him, to Ict^his army dissolve - 
itself, or to induce the Judges to pronounce that the law ivas what every 
ban istcr in the 1 emple knew that it waa not ' ' 

Itwas peculiorlyimportantto secuiethe co operation of two courts; tliecoiirt 
" of King s Bench, which -was the first cnminal tribunal in the realrn, and the. 
court of gaol deliveiy which sate at the Old Bailey, and which had junsdiction 
ov ei offences committed in the capital In both these courts there w ere great 
difficulties Herbert, Cluef Justice of the King’s Bench, servile as he had 
hitherto been, would go no fuf ther Resistance stall more sturdy was to be 
expected from SirJohnHolt,w'ho,ns Recorder of the City of London, occu 
pied the Bench at the Old Bailej Holt was an eminently learned and clear- 
headed lawyer he w as an upnght and courageous man , and, though he had 
nc% er been factious, his political opinions had a tinge of Whiggism All olv 
Stacies, how ever, disappeared before the royal wall Holt was turned out of the 
rccordership Herbert and another Judge were removed from tlie King’s 
Bench , and tlie a acant places w ere filled by persons in w horn thegOaemment 
could confide. It was indeed necessary to go a eiy low down m th e legal pro 
fession before men could be found willing to render such' ser\ ices as were 
now required The new Chief Justice, Sir Robert Wnght, was ignorantlo 
a proverb, yet ignorance was not his worst fault His vices had Turned 
him He had resorted to infamous ways of raising money, and had, on one , 
occasion, made a false affidavit in order to obtain possession of fi\e huii- 
-dred pounds Pooi, dissolute, and shameless, he had become one of the . 
parasites of Jeffreys, who promoted him and insulted him Such was the 
man who was now selected by James to be Lord Chief Justice of England 
One Richard Allibone, who w as ei en more ignorant of the law than \Vriglit, 
and who, as a Roman Catholic, w as incapable of holding offite, was appointed 
a puisne Judge of the Kmg’s Bench Sir Bartholomew Shower, equally noto- 
rious as a servile Tory and a tedious orator became recorder of London , 

- When tliese changes had been made, sei eral deserters were brought to trial 
j They were convicted in the face of the letter and of the spirit of the Ihw 
Some received sentence of death at the bar of the King’s -Bench, and some 
at the Old Bailey They were hanged m sight of the 'regiments to which 
they had belonged , and care was taken that the executions should be an- 
nounced in the London Gazette, which very seldom noticed such eients * 

It may well be believed that the law, so grossly insulted by courts which 
trotecd dem cd from it all their authority, and which w ere in the habit of 
, ilfsh Cora looking to It as their guide, would be little respected by a tnbunal ~ 
' mission, winch had originated m tjranmcal capnee The newHigh Com- 
mission had, during the first months of its e-xistence, merely inliibiied dergy- 
men from exercising spiritual functions The rights ofproperty had Remained 
untouched But, early in the year 1687, it w'as determined to strike at 
freehold interests, and to impress on eieiy Anglican pnest and prelate -tlie 
conviction that, if he refused to lend his aid for the purpose of destroying ^ 
the Church of which he was a minister, he would m an hour be reduced to 
hcggaiy ‘ - ' 

It would have heen prudent to tiy the first expenment on some Ohscuic 
TheUnS * induidual, hut the government was undei an infatuation such asj^ 
Tdrstnes. more Simple age, would have heen called judicial War was ^ 
therefore at once declared agamst the’ tw o most venerable coiporabons of the ' 
lealm, the TJniiersities of Oxford and Cambridge 
The power of tliose foodies has during many ^;es been gi eat , butil w as at 

* See Ac statutes 18 Henry 6, c ip v S. 3 Cd 6, c a , Cachard’s History^of Ae 
Revolution Kennct, iit 46S North's Life irf’ Guilford, 247 London Gazette, Apnl t8, 
Ma> S3, 1687 T Vindicatinn of Ae L of R (Earl of Rochester) , 
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he height: during the latter pait of the seventeenth century None of the 
leiffhbounjig countries could boast of such splendid and ojjulcnt seats of 
earning 1 he schools of Edinburgh and Glasgou^ of Leyden and U trecht, 
jf Louvain and Leipsic, of Padua and Bologna, •.eemed mean to scholars ho 
lad been educated in the magnificent foundations of Wyheham and Wolsey, 

3f Heniy the Sixth and Hemy die Eighth Literature and science were, m 
he academical sjstem of England, surrounded witli pomp, amed ivith 
Tiagistiacy, and closely allied with all the most august institutions of the Stale 
ro‘*be the Chancellor of an University aais a distinction eagerly sought by .the 
n-ignates of tlic realm ' To represent an University in Parliament was a 
ai oitrife object of the ambition of statesmen Nobles and even pnnees were 
iroud to receive fiom an University the privilege of weann^ the doctoral 
.carlet The curious w ere attracted to the Universities by ancient buddings 
ich avitli the tracery of llie middle ages, by modem buddings which exhi- 
bited tlie highest skill of Jones and Wien, by noble halls and chapels, bv 
museums, by botanical gardens, and by the only great public libraries winch ’ 

I he kingdom then contained 1 he state which Oxford especially displayed on 
jolemn occasions mailed that of sovereign pnnees When her Chancellor, 
the venerable Duke of Ormond, sate in his embroideied mantle on his throne 
under the painted ceding of the Sheldoiiian theatie, surrounded byliun^eds 
if giaduates robed according to their rank, while tlie noblest youths of Eng- 
land w ere solemnly presented to him as candidates for academical honours, he 
made an appearance scarcely less regal than that which his master made in 
the Banquetmg House of Whitehall At the Unn ersities hadbeen formed the - ' 
minds of almost all the eminent clergymen, lawyers, physicians, wits, poets, 
and orators of the land, and of a large proportion of the nobility and of the 
opulent gentry It is also to be observed that the connection between the 
scholar and the school did not terminate w ith his residence He often con- 
tinued to be through life a membei of the academical body, and to vote os 
such at all important elections He therefore regarded his old haunts by. 
the Cam and the Jsis with even more than the affection which educated men 
orduianly feel for the place of their education There was no comer of 
England in ivhichbolh Universities had not giatcful and zealous sons ‘ Any 
attack on the honoui 01 interests of either Cambridge or Oxford was certain 
to excite tlie resentment of a powerful, active, and intelligent class, scatteied 
over cveiy county from Northumbeiland to Cornwall ' 

The resident graduates, as a body, were perhaps not supenor positively to 
the resident graduates of our time but they ocaipied a far higher position 
as compared with the rest of the community For Cambndge and Os.ford 
wcie.then the Only tw'o provincial towns in the kingdom itt which could be 
found a large number of men whose understandings had been highly culti- 
vated Evenrthe capital felt gieat respect for the authority of the Unner- 
sitics, not only on questions of divinity, of natural philosophy, and of classical 
antiquity, but also on points which capitals generally claim the right of de- 
ciding m the last resort From Will’s cofieebouse, and from the pit of flic 
theatre royal in Drary Lane, an appeal lay to the two great national scats of 
taste and learning Plays which had been enthusiastically applauded m 
London w ere not thought out of danger till they had undergone the more 
Sdiere judgment of audiences familiar wath Sophocles and Terence * ' 

The gicat moral and intellectual influence of the English Universities had 
been strenuously exerted on the side of the crown The head quarteis of 
Charles the First had been at Oxford, and the silver tankards and salvers 
of all the colleges had been melted down to supply his military diest-' Cam- 
bndge was not less loyally disposed » She had sent a large part of her plate ^ 

* Dryden's Prologues and Cibber sltemoirs contain abund-mt proofs of die estimation 
in ■^hich the taste of the Oxonians avas held bj the most admired poets and actors ' 
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to the 10} 'll camp, and the rest would haiefollonedh'id not the town liecn 
seized by the troops of the Parliament. Both Uniiersities h'ld been treated 
with extreme seventy by the iictonous Puntins Both had hailed the Pc 
storation w ith delight Both had steadily opposed the E\cIusion Bill Both " 
had expressed the deepest horror at the Rye House plot Cambridge had 
not only deposed her Chancellor Monmouth, but had marked her abhorrence 
of his treason m a manner unworthy of a seat of leamuig, h} committing to 
the flamca the canias on which his pleasing face and figure had hcen por- 
trayed by the utmost skill of Kneller * Oxford, w'hich lay nearer to the 
Western msuigents, had given still stronger proofs of lo} ally 1 he students,^ 
under the sanction of their preceptors, had taken arms by hundreds m defence 
- of hereditary light Such were the bodies which James now detetntined to 
insult and plunder in direct defiance of the law^s and of his plighted laith 

Several Acts of Parliament, as dear as any that were to be found in the 
Troeced Statute book, had provided that no person should be admitted lo 
‘"KsafTiinsi any degree in eithei University without taking tlie oath of supre 
vMsity or macy, and another oath of similar character called the oath of 
Cambridsre. obedience Nevertheless, m I'ebruary 1687, a rdyal lettei was 
sent to Cambridge directing that a Benedictine monk, named Alban 
Francis, should be admitted a Master of Arts 

The academical functionaries, divided between reveience for the King 
and reveience for the law, were in great distress hlessengers were des 
patched in all haste to the Duke of Albemarle, who had succeeded Mon 
mouth as Chancellor of the Universit} He w as reqiie->tcd to represent the 
matter properly to the lung Meanwhile the Registrar and Bedells waited 
on Francis, and informed him that, if he would take the oaths acojrdingto 
law , he should instantly be admitted He refused to be sworn, remonstrated 
with the officers of the University on their disregard of the royal mandate, 
and, finding them resolute, took horse, and hastened to relate his grici 
ances at Whitehall 

Ihe heads of the colleges now assembled in council Tl^e,best legal 
opinions "were taken, and were decidedly in favour of the bourse which had 
been pursued But a second letter from Siindt-rland, an high and menacing 
terms, was already on the road Albemarle informed the University, with 
many expressions of concern, tint he had done his best, but that he had 
lieen coldly and ungraciously received by the King The academical bod) , 
alarmed by the ro}^ displeasure, and conscientiously desirous to meet the 
loyal wishes, but determined not to violate the clear law of the land, sub 
nutted the humblest and most respectful explanations, but to no purpose 
In a short time came dow n a summons citing the Vice Chancellor and the 
'Senate to appear before the new High Commission at Westminster on the 
twenty-first of Apnl The Vice-Chancellor was to attend in person the 
Senate, which consists of all the Doctors and Masters of the University, was 
to send deputies 

When appointed day arnved, a great concourse filled the Conned 
TheUaii 'cl^amber Jeffreys sate at the head of the board Rochester, since 
of Mut the w hite staff had been taken from.him, w as no longer a member 

In bis stead appeared the Lord Chamberlain, John Sheffield, Earl 
of Mulgrave , The fate of this nobleman has, in one respect, resembled 
the fate of his colleague Sprat. Mulgrave wrote verses 'which scaicely ever 
rose above absolute mediocrity; but as he was a man of high note in the 
political and fashionable w orld, these verses foand~admirers Time dis 
solved the charm, but, unfortunately for him, not until his lines had acquired 

See the poem called Advice to the Painter upon the Defeat of the RcbcU in the 
jVVest. See also another poem, a most detestahlc one, on the same sutgect, by Sicpnci, 

■who was then studjang at Innity College. 1 / ’ - 
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a.prcscnptive right to a place in all collecbons of the works of English 
poets " *1 o this day accordingly hts insipid essays m rhyme and his paltry 
songs to Amoretta and Glorima are reprinted in cortipany with Comus and 
Alexander’s Feast The consequence is "that our generation knows Mul 
grase chicfly'"as a poetaster, and despises him as such In trutli however 
he w'as,l)y the acknowledgment of those who neither loved nor esteemed 
him, a man distin^ished by fine parts, and m parliamentaiy eloquence 
inferior to scarcely any orator of his time IIis moral character w'as entitled 
to no respect. He was a libertine without that openness of heart and hand 
.which sometimes makes libertinism amiable, and a haughty anstociat 
w ithout that elevation of sentiment which sometimes makes anstocratical 
haughtiness respectable The satirists of the age nicknamed him Lord 
Allpndc, and pronounced it strange that a man who had so exalted a sense _ 
of his dignity should be so hard and niggardly in all pecuniary dealings 
He hadgiven deep Oficnce to the royal family by venturing to entertain the 
hope that he might w in the heart and hand of the Princess Anne Dis- 
appointed in this attempt, he had exerted himself to regain by meanness the 
favour winch he had forfeited b^ presumption IIis epitaph, written by 
himself, still informs all who pass through Westminster Abbey that he 
li\cd and died a sceptic m religion, and welcam from his memoirs, written' 
by himself, that on? of his favourite subjects of mirth was the Romish super 
stition Yet he began, as soon as James was on the throne, to express a 
strong inclination towards Popery, and at length in private affected to be a 
convert This abject hypocrisy had been rew arded by a place m the Eccle 
siastical Commission * 

- JBcfore that formidable tribunal now appeared the Vice Chancellor of tl c 
j University of Cambridge, Doctor John Pcchcll He was a man of no great 
ability or vigour , but he was accompanied by eight distinguished academi- 
cians, elected by the Senate One of these was Isaac Newton, Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Professor of Mathematics IIis genius was then in the 
fullest vigour The gieat work, which entitles him to the highest place 
among the geometricians and natural philosophers of all ages and of all 
nations, had been some time pnnting under the sanction of the Royal 
Socictj, and was almost ready lor publication He was the steady fnend 
of civ il liberty and of the Protestant religion , but his habits by no means 
fitted him for the conflicts of active life He therefore stood modcstlv silent 
umong the delegates, and left to men more versed m practical business the 
bisk of pleading the cause of his beloved Universitj 
N ever vv as there a clearer ca'e Hie law w as expi css The practice had 

been almost invanably in conformity with the law It might perhaps have 
happened that, on a day of great solemnity, when many honorary degrees 
wcie conferred, aperson who had not taken the oaths might have passed 111 
the crowd But such an irrcgulanij, the effect of mere haste and inadvei t- 
ence, could not be cited as a precedent Foreign ambassadors of various 
religions, and m particular one Mussulman, had been admitted without 
the oaths But it might well be doubted whether such cases fell vv ithin the 
reason and spirit of the Acts of Parliament It was not even pretended that 
any person to whom the oaths had been tendered, and who had refused ' 
them, had ever taken a degree , and this was the sitiiation in which Francis 
stood The delegates offered to prove that in the late reign several royal 
mandates had been treated as nullities because the persons recommended 


Sheffield, with Swift’s note the Satire on the Deponents, 
1688, Life of John, Duke of BuctinEham>-hire, JM9 Barillon, Autf 30 1687 have 
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liad 1161 chosen to qinlifj according to Inw, and tliH, on'«udi Decisions, the'' 
government had always acquiesced m the propnetj of the course tahen by 
the Umvcrsilj But Jeffreys would heai nothing He soon found out that 
the'\^ice Chancellor aras wealc, ignorant, and timid, and thcicfOre gave a , 
^ loose to all that insolence which had long been the terror of tlie Old Bailey 
" The unfortunate J!)octor, tinacaistomed to such apiesence and to such treat- * 
inent, was soon harassed and scared into helpless agitation When oUiicr 
"academicians vvlio,vvcie more capable of defending their cause attempted to t 
speak, they vv ere laidely silenced “ Y on are not ,Vice Chancellor ^Wlien 
yon are, you may talk Till then it will become joti to hold your peace ” 
The defendants were thiaist out of the court without a Iieaimg In a short 
lime they v\ ere called in again, and informed that the' Commissioners had , 
determined to depiivePechell of the Vice Chancellorehip, and to' suspend 
^ liim from all the emoluments to vv Inch he was entitled as IV faster of a college, _ 
emoluments which were strictly of tlie nature of freehold properly '‘As 
' for you,” said Jeffreys to the delegates, “most of you are divihcs -I will 
therefore send you home with a te’ct of scripture, ‘ Go your Way and sin no 
inoie, lest a worse thing happen to you > <■ 

I hese proceedings might seem sufiiciently unjust and violeht But the King 
State of had already begun to treat Oaford with such rigour tliat the ngOur i 
Oxford shown towards Camlindge might, by comparison, be Called lenity 
Already UniveiMty College had been turned by Obadiah Walker into a 
Bomaii Catholic seminaiy. Already Christ Church was governed by a Ro 
man CatholnT Dean Mass was already said daily in both those colleges. 
The tranquil and majestic citv, so long the stronghold of monarchical prin 
ciples, was agitated by passions which it had never before known The - 
undergraduates, with the connivance of those who were in authonty over 
them, hbottd tlie members of Walker’s congregation, and Chanted satirical 
ditties under his windows Some fingments of the serenades which Ihen- 
. distuibed the High Street have been preserved The burden of one ballad 
was tins . 1 

\ “ Old Obadnh 

Sings Ave Motiv ” 

When the actors came down to Oxford, the public feeling was ei^resscd 
" still more stiongly Howard’s Committee was performed Ihis plav 
waatten soon after the Restoration, exhibited the Puritans in an ohoiis (vnd 
contemptible light, and had therefore been, dunng a quarter of a century, 
n fdvounte vv ith Oxonian audiences It was now a greater favourite than 
ever, for-by a lucky.coincidence, one of the most conspicuous characters 
was an old'hypocrite named Obadiah The audience shouted with delight 
when, on the last scene, Obadnh was dragged in with a hdter round his - 
iitck , and the acclamations redoubled when one of the players, departing 
from the written text of the comedy, proclaimed^that Obadiali,should be 
hanged because he had changed his rehgion The Kii^vvas much pro 
voked by tins insult So nnitinousmdeedivas the temper of the University 
that one of the nmvly raised regiments, the same which is now called the 
Second Diagoon Guards, vvas quartered at Oxford for the purpose of pre- 
venting an outbieak + ^ . jr ,■> - 

These events ought to have convinced James that he had entered on a - 
coarse which must lead him to his ruin To the clamours of London he 
had been Jong accustomed fhey had been raised against him, sometimes 
unjustly, and sometimes vamly He Iiad repeatedly braved them, and 
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mjglit bt'ivc llictfi still But that Oxford, the seat of lo>alt^^ the head 
quaiters of the Cai aherarmy, the place wlicrejiis father and brother had 
held ihcir court when they lliought tliemseli es insecure in their stormy capita^ 
the place where tlie avritings of Uie great tepubhean teacliers bad leccntly 
been coramitlcd to the flames, should now be in a ferment of discontent, 
tliat those highspinted youths a^ho a few months before hqd eagerly volun- 
teered to march against the' Western insurgents should now be n ith difficultj 
keptldonn by Sword and carbine, these were signs full of eail omen to the 
' House of Stuart The warning, however, was lost on the dull, stuhboin, 

' sclfw'illcd tjrant lie was resohed to tiansfer to his oivn Cburcli all the 

■- wealthiest and most splendid foundations of England^ It was to no pur 
pose that the best and wisest of his Roman Catholic counsellors remon- 
strated Thej lepresenlcd to him lhat lie had it m his power to render a 
great service to the cause of his religion without violating the rights of pro- 
perty ' A grant of two thousand pounds a ytai from his pnvy purse would 
support a Jesuit college at Oxford Such a sum he might easily spare 
Such a college, provided with able, learned, and zealous teachers, would be 
a formidable nval to the old academical institutions, which tahibitecf hut 
too many symptoms of the languoi almost inseparable from opulence and 
sccunty King James’s College would soon be, by the confession e\en of 
Protestants, the first place of education in the island, as respected both saence 
and moral discipline 1 his would he the most effectual and the least invidi- 
ous method by which the Church of England could be humbled and the 
Church of Rome exalted The Earl of Ailesbury, one of the most devoted 
' servants of the royal family, declared that, though a Protestant, and by na 
means rich, he would himself contiibute a thousand pounds towards this 
design, rather than that his master should violate the rights of pxoperl),_and 
breii. faith w ilh the Established Church * 1 he scheme, how e\ er, found 
no favour irt the sight of the King It was indeed ill suited, in more ways 
than one, tp his ungentle natuie For to bend and break the spirits of men 
gave him pleasure , and to part with his money gave him pain What ht 
' had not the geneiosity to do at his own expense he determined to do at llie 
expense of others When once he was engaged, pride and obstinacy pie- 
veiited him from recedmg , and lie was at length led, step by step, to acts 
of Turkish tyranny, to acts which impressed the nation walh a convaction 
that the, estate of a Piotestant English freeholder under a Roman Catholic 
King must be as insecure as that of a Greek under Moslem domination 
Magdalene College at Oxford, founded m the fifteenth century by Willnin 
of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor, 
was one of the most remarkable of our academical institutions A coifc*?!;”'^ 
graceful tower, on the summit of which a Latin hymn w as annually o**®''*- 
chanted by chonsters at the dawn of May day, caught fai off the eye of the 
tiavellei who came from London As he appiovchcd, Jie found that this 
. lower rose from an embattled pile, lowr and irregular, yet singularly vener 
able, which, embowered in verdure, overhung the sluggish waters of the 
Uierwell He passcd'through a gateway beneath a nolSc onel, + and found " 
himself m a spacious cloister adorned-vvitli emblems of virtues and vices 
rudely carved m grey stone hy tlie masons of the fifteenth century Ihe 
table of the soaety was plentifully giread la a stately rcfectoiy jiiUig with 
, paintings and nch wath fantastic carvmg The service of the Churdi was 
perfomed moramg and evening in a chapel which had. suffered much 
violence from the Reformers, and much from the Puntans, but which was 
under every disadvantage, a buildmg of eminent beauty, and winch has in 
^ our own tune, been restored with rare taste and skill The spacious ^r- 
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dens alonij llie mer side ■were remutable for the size of tlie tiees, among 
^vhlch towered conspicuous one of the \egcl'ible wonders of the island, a 
gigantic oak, older by a century, men said, than the oldest coll^ m the 
Unnersit> ' 

The statutes of the societj oidained that the Kings of England and 
Princes of Wales should be lodged at Magdalene Edw ard the Fourth-had 
inhabited the building while it-iiasstill unfinished ' Kichaidtlie Third had 
held his court ther<^ had heard disputations in the hall, had feasted there 
royally, and had mended the cheer of liis hosts by a present of fat bucks 
from his forests Two heirs apparent of the crown, who had been premn 
tiirdy snatched awaj, Arthur, the elder brother of Henry the Eighth,-' and 
Henry, the elder brother of Charles the First, had been members of the 
college Another prince of the blood, the lost and best of the Eomnn 
Catholic Archbishops of Canterbuiy, the gentle Remnald Pole, had studied 
there In the lime of the cisil war Magdalene had been true to the cause i 
of the Crown There Rupert had fixed his quaiters, and, before some of 
his most danng enterprises, his trumpets had been heard sounding to horse 
through those quiet cloistcra Alostof the Fellows were divines, and could 
aid Isjng Charles only by their prayers and their iiecuniary contributions 
But one member of the body, a Doctor of Cnil Law, rtlsed a troop of tin* 
del -graduates, and fell fighting brascly at their head against the soldiers of 
Essex When hostilities had terminated, and tlie Roundheads were masters, 
of England, six sei enths of the members of the foundation refused to moke ' 
any submission to usurped authority They were consequently ejected from 
their dwrelhngs and depn\ed of their reiemies After tlie Restoration the 
survivors returned to their pleasant abode They had now been succeeded 
by anew generation winch inherited their opinions and their siiirit Diinng 
the AVestem rebellion sucli Magdalene men os were not disqualified by their 
age or profession for the use of arms had eagerly volunteered to fight for 
the Clown It would be difficult to name any corporation m the kingdom 
which had higher claims to the gratitude of the House of Stuart.* 

The soaety consisted of a President, of forty Fellows, of thirty scholars - 
callerT Demies, and of a tram of chaplains, clerks, and chonsters At the 
time of the general visitation m the reign of Henrj the Eighth the revenues 
v\ ere far larger than those of aiiv similar institution m the realm, largei by 
nearly one lialf than those of the magnificent foundation of Henrv tlie Sixth 
at Cambridge, and considerably more than twice os Jorge os those which 
M ilham of M ykeham had settled on his college at Oxford In the-davbof 

James tlie Second the nchea of hlagdolene were immense, and were exag 
geiated by report. Tlie college was popularly said to be w ealthier than the 
viealthiest abbejs of the Continent. When the leases fell in, — so ran the 
V ulgar rumour — the rents w oukl be raised to the prodigious sum of fortv 
thousand pounds a year + 

Tlie Fellows were, by the statutes winch tlicir founder had drawn up, " 
empowered to select their owoi President from among persons who weic, or~ - 
had been, Fellow-s either of their society or of New College. Thispowei 
had generally been exercised with freedom But in somh instances royal _ 
letters had been received recommenaing to the dioicc of the corporation 
quahfied'pcrsons who were in favour at court $ and on such occasions it had 
been the practice to show respect to the wishes of the sovereign ^ 

- Ill March 16S7, the President of the college died One of the Fellovis 
Doctor Phom^ Smith, popularly nicknamed Rabbi Smith, a dislmguislicd 

* VV'ond's Athena: Oxomensev , WaB-er-^ SufTennss of the CleiEj 

t -Tiirnet, 1 697 Tanner s Notilia Monastica. At the vasitatioii in the tw entj -sixth 
i'VfOfHeno the Eijthth it appeared that the annual revenue of Kings College was 
/>75i of if e» College, ^487 M Magdalene, 
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traveller, 1 kk>) collector, 'intiquary, and oncntaliet, 'rho Iiatl bccndiiphin 
to tlic cmlnvvyat Constantinople, and Iwl been cmplojed to lolliitctbe 
Aleeandnan manuscript, aspired to the vicant poit He conceived that he 
harl sortie claims on the favour of flie government as a man of learning and 
as a zealous Tory IIis loyalty *as in truth as fervent and as steadfast as 
was to be found irt the »vliolc ( hureh of Lngland He had long been inli* 
matcly acquainted with Parker, Tlisliop of Oxford, and hoped to obtain liy 
the interest of that prelate a royal kttci: to the college Parker promised 
to do Ins liest, but soon reported that lie had found difiitultics The 
King,” he said, “will recommdncl no person who is not a friend to llis 
Majesty's religion What can ■jou do fo pleasure him as to lint matter? ’ 
SmiUi answered that, if he became President, he would excrthimself lopio 
mote learning, true Christianity, and loyalty “ T hat will not do,” -laiii thii 
Hisliop “If so,” said Smith manfulij, "let who will be President I carl 
promise nolliing more ” 

TTic election hod. been fixed for the thirteenth of April , and the Fellows 
had been summoned to attend It v.as nimourtd that a royal let* vmiiony 
ter would come down recommending one Anthony Farmer to the "■ 
vacant place This man's life had been a ‘■cries of sliamCfuI acts mejuied 
lit, had been a member of the University of Cambndgt, and had 
escaped e"'pulsion only bj a timely retreat He had theoi joined t'w I'lcnt 
rhe ^iJKsentcrs Hien he had gone to Oxford, had entered him.clf at 

Magdalene, and had soon become notonous there for ev cry kind of voce He 
generally reeled into hi< college at night speechless w ith liquor lie \ as 
celebrated for having headed a disgraiwul not at Abingdon He had been 
a constant frequenter of noted hauiite of libertines At leoigth he had turned 
pindar, bail ejcccdcd even the ordinary vilcness of his vile calling, andliad 
received money from dissolute young gentlemen commoners for services suen 
as it IS not good that history should record 1 his wretch, however, Ind 
pretended to turn Papist His apostasy atoned for all his vices , and, 
though still a youth, lie was selected to rule a grave and religious society 
m winch the scandal given by Ins depravity was still fresh 

Asa Roman Catholic lie was di^ualificrl for academical office by ‘the 
general law oflhcland Never having been al'cllow ofMagrIalenc College 
or of Nev/ College, he was disqualified for the vacant Presidency bya spe* 
nal ordinance of William of \\ aynfletc William of Waynflctcluid also en- 
joined those who partook of his bounty to have a jiarticular regard to moral 
character in choosing their head , and, even if he had left no such injunction, 
a body chiefly composea of divines could not with dcceoicy entrust such a 
man as Farmer v,ith the government of a place of education 

The Fellov s raspeclfully represented to the King the diificnlty in winch 
they should be placed, if, as was rumoured, I'anner should be recommended 
to them, and begged that, if it were His MojCity’s pleasure to interfere in the 
election, some person for whom they could legally and conscientiously vote 
might be proposed Of tins dutiful request no notice v as taken The royal 
letter arrived It v/as brought down by one of tlie I'cliovvs who ha<l lately 
turned Papist,- Kolicrt Chamock, a mro of parts and spirit, liul of a vaolcnt 
and restless temper, vvliieh impelled him a fev years later to an atrocious 
crime and to a temble fate On the tliirteenth of April the society met in the 
chapel Some hope was still entertained that the King might be moved 1/y 
the remonstrance which hid been addressed to him Tlic assembly therefore 
adjourned till the fifteenth, whicli was the last day on vvliichj by the con- 
s'ltuiion of the college, the election could take place ^ - < 

The fifteenth of April came Again the rcllov -s rcpaiied to their chapel 
Nov answer had arrived from Whitehall Two” or three of the ri-nm 
Seniors, among whom was Smith, were inclined to postpone the nfis* “ 
election once mord rather than take a step v.hich niightgiv c offence 
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to the iKing Bet die languige of the statutes was clear Those- statufe ‘ 
die'members of the foundation had sworn to observe Thc'^neral ojlinion " 
was diat tlieie ought to be no further delay There was a hot debate -The _ 
, electors were too much excited to take feeir seats , and the-avhole dioir 
■was m a tumult Those s\ho were for proceeding appealed to their oatlis 
and to the rules laid dosvji by the foimdcr avliose bread tliey had eaten - 
^The King, tliey truly said, had no right to force on them even a qualified 
candidate Some expressions unpleasing to Torj ears were dropped in the ' 
course of the dispute , and Smith was provoked into exclaiming that the 
spirit of Ferguson had possessed his brethren It was at lengQi rcsohed 
^ by a great inajonty that it w as necessaiy to proceed immediateh to the ^ 
election Chamock left the chapel The other Fellows, having first re 
ceivcd the sacrament, p-occeded to give their -voices The choice fell on » 
John Hough, a man of eminent virtue and prudence, who, having borne perse ' 
cution with fortitude and piospenty with meekness, having risen ,to high 
honours and hav inginodestly declined honourshigher still, died in e'^emc old 
-age, } ctin full v igour of mind, more than fifty six > ears after this c\ ehtfiil da) 
The society hastened to acquaint the King with the circumstances avhiai 
had made it necessary to elect a President with^out further delay; and requested 
the Duke of Ormond, as patron of the whole University, and the Bishop of-'" 
Winchester, asMsitor of Magdalene College, to undertake the office of inter- 
cessors, bill the Kingw as far too angry and too dull to listen fo explanations 
^ Early in June tlie Fellow s w ere cited to appear before the High Conirais-" 
aiic rci Sion at Whitehall Five of them, deputed by the rest, obeyed the 
M^diicne Summons Jeffreys treated them after his usual fashion When 
otS before onc of them, a grave Doctor named Fairfax, hinted some doubt 
' as to the validity of the Commission, the Chancellor began fo roar - 

sioiL a wild beast “Who is this man ^ What commission has he ' 

to he impudent here^ Seize him Put him into a dark room , What does 
he do vvithout a keeper? He is under mv care as a hmalic I wonder that 
nobody has applied to me for the custody of him ” But when this storm 
had spent its force, and the depositions concerning the moral character ^of 
the'King’s nominee had been read, none of the Commissioners had the front 
'to pronounce that such a man could properly be made the head of a great 
college Obadiah Walkei and the other Oxonian Papists wlio were miaf 
Tirlcet tendance to support their proselyte were utterl) confounded The 
n^Sed-w Commission pronounced Hough’s election void, and suspended 
lacsidcnt Fairfax from his fellowship but about Farmer no more was said , 
and, in the month of August, arrived a ro)al letter recommending Parkei, 
Bishop of Oxford, to the Fellows / 

Parker vVas not an avowed Papist Still thcie was an objection to him ^ 
winch, even if the presidency had been vacant, would have been decisive , 
for he had never been a Fellow of cither New College or Magdalene - Jlul - 
the presidency was not vacant Hough had been duly elected , andalltlic 
members of the college were bound byoath“to Support him in his office 
They therefore, with many expressions of loyalty and conCcm, excused 
themselves from complying wifli the King’s mandate 
While Oxford w as thus opposing a firm resistance to tj ranny, a stand 
The chvr not less resolute w as made in anptlier quarter , JameS'had, some 
lerbotub (,(^0 before, commanded the trustees of the Charterhouse, men of 
the firstrank and consideration in the kingdom, to admit a Roman Catholic - 
■named Popham mto the hospital w Inch was under their care The Master 
of the house, Thomas BurnCt, a. cleigyman of distinguished genius, learning, ' 

•>, and V irtue, had ■Uie courage to j-epresent to lhcm,*tlioiigh the ferocious Jeff ~ 
^Tcys sate at the board, that what was required of them was contraiyboth to 
ic will of the foundei and to an Actbf Parliament “ What is that fo the 
uiposc said a courtier who was one of the gov'emors “ It is vetymuch 
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0 tlie purMce, I tlimk,” ansv^ered a TOice, fwT>le \ ^th age and sorrow, jet 
rot to be heard watbout respect by any assembly, the Tolce of the venerable 
Dimond An Act of Parliament;^* contmued thc^patnarch of the Cavalier 
larty, ‘^is, in rav juagment, no hght thing ” The questionvns piil \ liether 
Popham should be admitted , and at rvas determined to rqect him iTie 
Chancellor, who could not ^vell ease himself by cursing and sv'eanng at 
Drmond, flung away in a rage, and was followed b\ some of the minonti 
rhe coiiseauence was, that there v as not a quorum left, and that no fonnal 
eph could be made to the rojal mandate 

The next iheebng took place onlj tw'o dajs after the High Commission 
lad pronounced sentence of deprivation against Hough, and of suspension 
igainst Fairfex A second mandate under the Great Seal was laid before- 
he trustees but the tjTannical manner mwhich Magdalene College bad been 
rented had roused instead of subduing their spint They drew up a letter 
to Sunderland, in which they requested him to inform the King that they 
:ottld not, m this matter, obey His Majesty without breaking the law and 
betni} mg their trust 

There can be little doubt that, had ordinary signatures been appended to 
'his document, the King would ha\e taken some i lolent course ^ But eicn 
iie w*as daunted by the opposition of Ormond, Halifax, Danbj, and 2 sotting- 
hamj the chiefs of all the sections of that great party to which he owed his 
crown Hetherelbrecontcntcdhimselfwithdirccting jeffreysto considcrwhat ” 
coutse ought toke taken It was announced at one time that a proceeding 
would be instituted m the King’s Bench, at another that the Ecclesipstical Com- 
mission would take up the case but these threats gradually died awaj 

"The summer was now far ads anced , and the King set out on a progress, 
the longest and the most splendid that had been knov n dunng many fjje 
j ears From Windsor he w ent on the sixteenth of August to Ports- P'oere**.. - 
mouth, walked round the fortifications, touched some scrofulous people, and 
then proceeded m one of his j achts to Southampton From Southampton he 
travelled to Bath, w here he remained a few da\ s, and w here he left the Queen 
When he departed, he was attended b> the High Shenff of Somersetshire and 
h/ a large body of gentlemen to tlie frontier of the county, where tlie High 
^eriT of Gloucestersliirc, v itli a not leas splendid retmue, was in attendance 
Tlic Duke of Beaufort soon met the royal coaches, and conducted them to 
Badmmton, where a banquet worth} of the fame \ hich his splendid house- 
I eepmg had won for him was prepared In the afternoon the caxalcade 
proceeded to Gloucester It was greeted two miles from the cit} Iw*^ the 
Bishop and clergy At the South Gate the Ma}or i ailed ivith the keys 

1 he bells rang and the conduits flowed watli wine as the Kmg passed througli 
the streets to the close v Inch enarcles the venerable Catliedral He lay . 
that night at the deanery, and on the foUowmg morrang set out for Wor- 
cester From \\ orccstcr he went to Ludlow, Shrewsbury, and Chester, and 
was c\ery\ here received with outward signs of joy and respect, which he 
was weak enough to consider as proofs that the discontent exated by his 
measures had subsided, and'that-an easy \ictOrj was before him Banllon 
more sagacious, informed Lewas that the King of England v as under a 
delus'on, that the progress had done no real good, and that those -very gen- 
tlemen of M orcestershire and Shropshire who had thought it their duty to 
rcceue their Soiereign and their guest with every mark of honour would 
be found as refractory as e\erwhenthe question of die test should come on f 
- On the road the rojal-train was jomed bjr two courtiers, who in temper 
and opinions diflered widely from each other Penn w'os at Chester on i pas- 

* A Relatum of the PrOceadmtr; at the ChaHerhouse, i6So ' 

t-rohirn' ^ Septeirter,, tCS; , Bsrifloh, Sep- 
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tonl, or, to speik more correctly, on a political tonr The chief object of ^ 
his expedition wis to induce the Dissenters, throughout England, to sup '' 
port the go\ eminent His popularity and authoritj among his brethren had 
greatly declined since he had become a tool of the King and of the Jesuits'* 
He Mas, houever, most graciously recencd by James, and, on the Sunday, 
nas permitted to harangue m the tennis court, ahile CartuTight pi cached 
in the Cathedral, and ahile the King heard moss at an altar aliich had„ 
been decked in the Shire Hall It is said, indeed, that His Majesty deigned 
to look into the tennis court and to listen with decency to his friend’s 
melodious cloqueiice + _ 7 ' 

The furious Tjfconnelhad crossed the sea from Dublin to gi\e an account 
of his administration All the most respectable English Rgman Catholics 
looked coldly on him as an enemy of their race and a scandal to their 
r religion But he was cordially welcomed by his master, and dismissed w itli 
assurances of iindiminishcd confidence and stead} support James expressed 
■ his delight at learning that in a short time the a hole govemment'of Ireland 
a ould be in Roman Catholic hands The English colonists had already 
been stripped of all political power Nothing lemaincd but to strip them , 
of their property , and this last outrage was deferred only till the co opera 
tion of an Irish Parliament should lia\e been secured t ' t 

- From Cheshire the King turned southward, and, in the full belief that the 
Fellows of Magdalene College, how e\er mutinous they might be, would not 
dare to disobey a command uttered by his own lips, diiected his course to " 
wards Oxford By the waj he made some little exairsions to places which 
peculiarly interested him, as a King, a brother, and a son He nsited the 
hospitable roof of Boscobel, and the remains of the oak so cohspicuous in ' 
the history of his house He rode over the field of Edgehill, where the 
Cavaliers first crossed swoids with the soldiers of the Parliament On the 
third of September he dined in great state at the palace of Woodstock, an - 
ancient and renowoied mansion, of which not a stone is now to be seen, but' 
of which the site is still marked on the turf of Blenheim Park by two sjca 
mores which giow near the stately bridge In the evening he reached 0\ 
TheKiitf ford He was received there with the wonted honours *1116 students 
at Oxford ,n their academical gaib were i-anged to welcome him on the right 
' hand and on the left, from the entrance of the city to the great gate of Chnst 
^ Church He lodged at the deanerj, where, among other accommodations, 
he found a chapel fitted up for the celebration of the mass § On the daj 
iierepn after his arrival, the Fellows of Magdalene College w ere ordered to 
?dio«-s of Attend him When thej appeared before him, he treated them w ith 
Mit,(iai«nc T.n insolence such as had never been shown to their piedecessors by 
the Puritan v isitors “You have not dealt w ith me like gentlemen,” he ex 
claimed “ You have been iinmanneily as well as undiitiful Ihej fell 

* “ Penn, chef dev Qii-iKers, <iu'on salt etre dans Ics intcreis du Roi'd'Ancleterre cst 
SI fort ddcrid parmi ceuv. dc son parti qu its n ont plus auciine conliaiice en Tui ” — Bon 
Tcpaiix to Scigneltv, Sept. 4i<, 1687 The evidence of Genrd Croese is to the same 
effect *' £tiamj! 2 uah.en Pennum non amplins ut ante ita am-itnnt ac migniriciehani, 
qiiidam tversabantur'-ic fugiebant ’ — Histona Quakenana bb ii 1605 As to Penns 
tour Van Cittcrs wrote on OcC 1687 " Dat den bekenden Arch Quaker Pen door 
bet Laut op rev se was, om die van sj ne gesinthej t, en andcrc sooveel doenlj ck, tot des 
Conings partie en Sinnetj ckbcyt te winnen ' 
t Cartwrights Drtrj Aug 30, 1687 Clarkson’s Life of William Penn 
t London Gazette, Sept 5 Sheridan MS Banllon, Sept A, 1687 'Lc Rot son 
maitre,’ says Banllon, ‘a temoignd une grande satisfaction dcs mesures qu il a pnses, 
ct a autoriM; ce qu il a fait en favour dcs Catholiqucs. II Ics dtablit dans les cmplois et 
Ics ch arges, en sorte que 1 autontd se troiivera bientfitentre leiirs mains II reste encore 
beaiicoup de cboses a faireen ce payi.lapour retirer les biens injustement Stdsaux 
Catbobques Mats cela ne peut s ex&iitcr qu avec 1 e terns ct dans rassemblde d unparle 
minten Irlandc. _ * 

i London Gazette of Sept 5 and Sept 8, 1687 - “ 

"V 1 
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-on then knees and tendercda petition He would pot look at it “ Is tins 
'\oiir Church''of-England loyalty’ I could Yiot have Iselievcd that so many, 
dcrgvmen of the Church of, England uould have been concerned in such a 
business 'Go home Get you gone I am King' I will be obeyed Go . 
to your chapel this instant, and admit the Bishop of Oxfoid Let those 
who refuse look to it They shall feel the whole weight of my hand 
1 hey shall know what it is to incur the displeasure of tlieir Soveicign 
The lellows, still kneeling before him, again offered him their peliiion 
He angnly flung it down “Get ye gone, 1 tell you I will receive 
nothing from you till you have admitted the Bishop ’’ _ ~ ^ 

- 1 hey retired and instantly assembled m their chapel The question was pi o- 
pounded whether they w ould comply w ith His Majesty’s command Smith ^ 
w as absent Chamock alone answ ered in the affirmatii e The other F ellows 
w ho were at Uie meeting declared that m all things law fuUhey w ere leady to 
obey the King, but that they w'ould not violate their statutes and their oaths 
The King, greatly incensed and mortified by his defeat, quitted Oxford 
and rejoined the Queen at Bath His obstinacy and violence had brought 
him into ail embarrassing position He had trusted too mucli to the effect of 
ills froivns and angiy tones, and had rashly staked, not merely the credit of 
his administration, but his personal dignity, on the issue of the contes' 
Could he yield to subjects whom he had menaced w ith raised voice and furi- 
ous gestures’ Yet could he venture to eject in one day a crow dof respectable 
‘clergymen from their homes, because they had discharged what the whole 
nation regarded as a sacred duty? Perhaps there might be an escape 
fiom this dilemma Perhaps the college might still be temficd, caressed, 

01 bribed into submission The agency of Penn was employed 
He had too much good feeling to approve of the s lolent and unjlist tempts to 
“proceedings of the government, and even ventuied to express pait 
of what he thought James was, as usual, obstinate m the wrong Ihe 
courtly Quaker, therefore, did his best to seduce the college fiom the path 
of , right He first tried intimidation Rum, he said, impended ovei the 

society - The King was highly incensed, 1 he case might be a hard one 
Most people thought it so But every child knew that His Majesty loved to 
have his own way and could not bear to be thwarted Penn therefore, ex- 
Iwwted'the Fellows not to rely on. tlve goodness of tlvew cause, but to submit, 
or at least to temponse * Such counsel came strangely fiom one vv ho had- 

' See Penn's Letter to Bvilcy, one of the Fellow-, of the College, 111 the ImpariivI Re- ' 

, lation pnntcd at Oxford in t688 It has lately been a-!serlcd that Penn most ccriainly 
’ did not Wntc this letter Now, the evidence which pros es the letter to be his is irrcsist 
•“iWc “ Baile> , to whom the letter wis addressed, ascribed it to Penn, and sent an aiis« cr 
-■ to "Penn In a very short time both the letter and ibe answer appeared in pnnt Many 
thousands of copies were ciiculalcd Penn was pointed out to the. whole world as the 
author of the letter and it is not pretended that he met this public accusation w ith a 
public contradiction Lvenbody ihcrefore believed and wras perfectly warranted in he 
hewing, that he was the author Ihe letter was repeatedly quoted os his, during his 
own lifetime, not merely in fugitive pamphlets, such as the History of the Lcc'csiastical 
Commis-ion, published in 1711, hut in grave and elaborate books which were- meant to 
descend to posterity Boyer, in his History of William the ihird, printed immcdiati.ly 
after tint King s death, and rcpnnted in 1703, pronounced the letter to be Penn s, and 
added some severe reflections on the writer Kennct, in the bulky History of Eng- 
land published in 1706 a history which had a large <alc and' produced a great Sui 
satioii, adopted the verv vvords of Boier When these works appeared,* Ptnn was not 
only alive, but in the full enjoy ment of his faculties 'iHe cannot have been ignorant of 
the charge brought against him by writers of so much note , and it wJs not his practice 
to ho'd his peace when unjust charges wrere brought against him even bv obscure senb 
biers In 1695, a'pamphlet on the Exclusion Bill was fafsely imputed tohtm m an anony- 
mous hbcl Contemptible as was the quarter from which the calumhy nroccedid, he 
hastened to vindicate himself His denial distinct, solemn, and indignant, spcedili ' 
came forth in print Is it possible to doubt that he would, if he could, have confounded •• 
Boyer and Kennet bv a similar dental? He* however, silently suffered them to tell the ‘ 
whole nation, during many years, that this letter was written by ‘ William Penn, the 
bead of the Quaker-x or, as some then thought, an ambitious, crafty Jesuit, who, ui der 
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bitnsdf been e\pelled from 'the Univorsit} for jaistng axiot iboiit Uie-snt* 

J )lice, who had nm the nsk of'bcing disinherited rather Hinn take off his' 
lat to the princes of the blood, and tvho had been more than once sent to 
piison for haranguing in conienhcles He did not succeed in'fnghtemng 
the Magdalene men In answer to Ins alarming hints he was reminded 
that in the last generation thirty four out of the forty Fellows had chcerrully 
left their beloved cloisters and gardens, their hall and tlieit diapel, and had 
gone forth not kdowing where they «hould find a meal or a bed, ratlier Uian 
Molatc the oath of allegiance The King now xyished them to violate an- 
other oath He should find that the old spmt was not extinct 
Then Penn tned a gentler tone He had an interaaew wulh Hough and 
■wnth some of the Fellows, and, after manj professions of qanpalliy and 
fi icndship, began to hint at a compromise The King could not bear to he" 
crossed The college must give way Parker must be admitted Put he 
was >n -very bad health All his preferments would Soon he aacant 
-.“Doctor Hough," said Penn, “may then be Bishop of Oxford How 
should } ou like that, gentlemen ? '"* Penn had passed his life in declaiming 
against a hireling miiiistry He held that he was bound to icfnse the jiaj- 
inent of tithes, and tins even w hen he had bonglit land chaigcable w itli tithes, 
and had been allow ed the a nine of the tithes m the purchase mone^ Accord- 
ing to his own principles, he would have committed a great sm if he had 
interfered Joi the purpose of obtaining a benefice on the most honourable 
fei ms for the most pious dnine Yet to such adegree had Ins manners been 
> corrupted by cial communications, and his understanding obscured b> moi 
- dinaic zeal for a smgle object, that he did not scruple to become a brokcr-in 
simony of a pccuharly discreditable kmd, and to use a bishopric as a bait to 
tempt a divine to pequty Hough replied with end contempt tliat he 
wanted nothing from the Crown but common justice “ \Vc stand," lie 
said, “ on our statutes and our oaths but, men setting aside onr statutes 
and oaths, we feel tint we have our religion to defend The Papists h ive 
lobbed us of Unnersity College They have robbed ns of Chnst ChurOh 
Jhe light IS now for Magdalene They wdl soon Inie all thtrest " 

\ Penn was foolish enough to answer tliat he leally believed thattbe-Papists 
phtn'ilic'il outside pramoced King Junes s dcsignc ” He died without atteinptinc to 
clear himself In the year of his death appeared Eachard s huge a olumc, contotnmjJ' 
the Historj of England from the Restoration to the Rcvoluuoii., and Eachord thouch 
often diflenng with Bojerand Keniiet, agreed with them m unhesitatingl> accnbfng the 
letter to Penn 

Such IS the eMdciice on one side. I am nol aware that an} 'evidence deserving a 
serious answer has been produced on the other (tSs/ ) - 

* Here againl have been accused of calummaiing Penn, and sCme show oCacasehas 
been made out bi suppression amounting to MsiRcation It is asserted that Penn dfd 
not “begin to hint at a compromise,’ and >n proof of tins assertion, a few wolds 
quoted from the letter in which Hough gtics an account of the interview, arc pnntedtn 
- Italics Ihese words are, " 1 thank God, he did nol offer any proposal by wa} of ac 
sf ummodation These words taken b} themsehe^ undoubted!} seem to prose that 
pLimdidnot begin to hint nt a compromise But their effect is sen difletent indeed 
when the} are read in connection with words which immediately follow, without the m . 
tersentionofafallstop but which Jiavc been carcfull} suppressed The whole sentence" 
rims thus “'I thank. God, lie did not offer anv proposal b} was of accommodation, 
onls once upon the mention of the Bishop of Osfortl's indisposition, he said smiling, 

' If the Bishop of Oxford die, Hr Hough ma} be made Eishop IVhat think } ou of _ 
that, gentlcmenf’" Can an} thing be dearer than that the latter part of the scitence “ 
limits the g-'iieral assertion contained m the former partf Fsersbod} knows that ettfy 
IS perpetual]} used assynonsmous with cscr/fr/af Instances svill readil} oceiif loall 
who are ssell acqlmntcd with the English Bible, a book from thenuthonts of which 
there IS no appeil when the question is aboutthe force of anJCnglish ssord We read in - 
the Book of Genesis, to go no further, tliat r vry liitng thing was dOstrosTed and Hoah 
reamed, and tlics that were twth himiiTtne ark and that Joseph bought all the 
land of Egypt for Pharaoh oafy the land of the-pncstsTiougiit he not. The defenders 
of Ponn reason eractl} like a commentator who should construe these passages to mtan 
thanioah was drowned in the flood, and that Joseph bought the landoif die pries s for 
Phanoli. (i8s7 ) 
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'nould ■no^v■ bc^jiontent Umveraty," hg'-said, a pleasant college 
CImst Church. Is a noble place, •Magdalene is a fine building iTie situa- 
'■ tiott IS convenient. The i/alks by the” nvcr are dehghtfnl Ifithe’Roman 
Catholics are reasonable theyAviII be satisfied with these” This absurd 
avm al would alone have made it impossible for Hough and his brethren to 
’ yidd * The negotiation i/as broken off , and tht Rmg hastened to make 
- the disobedient ^kntnvj as he had threatened, what it was to incur Ins 
dumleasure ‘ r~ ' - 

A special commission was directed to Cartxmghi, Bishop of Chester, to 
Wnght, Chief Justiceof the Ring’sBench, and toSirThomas Jenner, ^ 
a Baron onhc Excheguer, appomlmg them to exercise visitatonal iSciesias- 
junsdicbon over the collcgt On the twentieth of October they 
^ arrived at Oxford, escorteaby three troops of cavalry with drawn sent to 
. swords On ther follow mg morning the Commissioners took thcir^*’*^"'* 
seats in the hall of Magdalene Cartwright pronounced 'C loyal oration, 
which, a few jears before, would have called forth the acclifinatvons of an 
O' Oman audience, but v/hich was now heard with sullen indignation A 
long dilute followed The President defended his rights with skill, tem- 
per, and resolution He professed great respect for the rojal authority 
but he’'steadily maintained that he had by the laws of England a freehold 
interest in the house and revenues annexed to the Presidency Of that in- 
to -cst he could_notbe depmedbyan arbitrary mandate of the Sovereign 
^ “ Will you suhfnit,” said the Bishop, “ to our visitation?" “ 1 submit to 
if,’ saidHqughwithgrcatdextcntj, “so far as it is consistent with thelaws," 
and no flirthcr' “Will you deliver up the key of your lodgings?” said 
Cartwright , Hough remained silent The guestion was repeated , and 
Hough Tctumed a mild but resolute refusal The Commissioners pro- 
nounced him aiMntrudcr, and charged the Fellows to assist at the admission 
of the Bishop of Oxford Charnock eagerly promised obedience Smith 
returned an evasive an^er liut the great body of the members of thd 
college firmly declared that they still regarded Hough as their rightful head 
And now Hough himself craved permission to address a lew words to the 
Commissioners 1 hey consented with much civ ilitj , perhaps expect- jrotew of 
ing from the calmness and suavity of his manner that he would make • 

some ccmcMsion “ My Lords,” said he, “you have this day deprived me of 
my freehold , I hereby protest against all your proceedings as illegal, unjust, 
and null , and l^appeal from you to our bovercign Lord the Ring m his 
11 applause arose from the gownsmen 

(. Commissioners were furious Search was made 
for the o^nders, hut in vain Then fte rage of the whole board vvas turned 

against Hough think to huff us, sir," cned Jenner, punning on 

't ^ ^ uphold his Majesty’s authority said Wrmlit, 

1 « ^ breath in my body All this comes of your popular protest ' 

the peace You shall answer it in the King’s Bench , I 
bind you ov er in one thousand pounds to ajipear tlicrc next term I will see 

‘koughtJcgitminte i/herc llwftme ^ 

Tn order to mat c out thu! ilefence— a -Door drfeiir?pvMi^°f fewtiousness as a cnnic j 
vrortls arc quoad, as jartof Hou|hMetar‘^He l^d Tmind a“dfnl?“.* 
auenasaiw5,t.vea«ernonnnd?WH"fiEl, ' 

jciders TMiri believe, be idrensed Then thev 1*^« My 
these " When 1 heard him laS ,rthK«r^^T ,-K»Mr3 Hough s words rcallv are 
had a mind to droll ur on w ” “ * he was either off hr guaro, or 
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\\ helher the civil power cannot manaqe j on If that is not enough, you shill 
‘ hive the mihtirj too” In tmth^ Oxford was m a stitewhidi made tlie 
Commissioners not i little uneasy The soldiers w ere ordered to lii\ e their 

cirbmes loaded It wis said that an express was sent to London for the. 

- purpose of hastening the arrival of more troops No dibtuibince houcicr 

Parker plicc Thc Bishop of Oxford ivis quietly instilled bj pioxy 
< but only two members of Magdalene College iltended the ctre 
moiiy Minylsigns showed that the spirit of icsistincc had, spread to the 
common people The porter of the college threw down his kcis The 
butler refused to scratch Hough’s name out of thc biifterj book, and was ^ 
instantly dismissed No blacksmith could be found in the whole city who 
would force the lock, of the President’s lodgings It was necessary foi the 
Commissioners to employ their owai sen ants, who bioke open thc door w ith 
iron bars The sermons which on the follow ing Sunday w ere preached in 
the Universitj Church were full of reflections such as stung Cartwright to 
thc quick, though such as he could not discreetly resent 

And here, af J ames had not been infatuated, the matter might has c stopped 
The Fellows in general were not inclined to carry their icsistance further 
1 hey were of opinion that, by refusing to assist m thc admission of thc in 
truHer, they had siilhcieiitly proved their respect for then statutes and oaths, 
and that, since he was now in actual possession, they might justifiably sub* 
init to him as then head, till he should be lemovcd by sentence of a com 
petent court Only one Fellow, Doctor Fairfax, refused to yield even to 
this extent The Commissioners would gladly have compromised the dis 
pvfte on these terms , and during a few hours there was a truce which many 
thought likely to end in an amicable arrangement but soon all was rgaiii 
m confusion ihe Fellows found that the popular voice loudly accused, 
them of pusillammit} The townsmen already talked ironically of a Mag 
dalene conscience, and e’cclaiined tliat the bras e Hough and the honest Fair 
fax had beeu betraj ed and abandoned Still more annoying weie the sneers 
of Obadiah Walker and his brother renegades This then, said those apos- 
tates, was the end of all the big words m which the society had declared 
Itself resolved to stand by its lawful President and by its Protestant faith J 
While the Fellows, bitterly annoyed by the public censure, were rcgictting 
the. modified submission which they had consented to make, they 'leained 
that this stibmuision was by no means satisfactory to the King It was not 
enough, he said, that they offered to obey the Bishop of Oxford as Piesi 
dent in fact They must distinctly admit the Commission, and all that had, 
been done under it, to be legal they must acknow ledge that they had acted 
undutifully they must declare ihemsehes penitent they must promise to 
behave better in future, must implore His Alajestys pardon, and must lay 
themselves at his feet Two Fellows, of wliom the King had no complaint 
' to make,'Chanioi.k and Smith, were excused from the obligation of making 
these degrading apologies ' 

Even James never committed a giosser error The Fellows, aheady 
angry Wath themselves for having conceded so much, and galled by the- 

- censure of the world, eagerly caught at the oppdrtunity^which was now 
offered Uiem of regaimng the public esteem With one voice they declared 
that they would never ask paidon for being m die right, or admit that thc 
visitabonof their college and the depnvatfon of their Piesidcnt had been legal 

'1 hen the King, as he had threatened, laid on them thc v\ hole w eight of 
riection of hand ‘'Tliey w ere by one sw eeping edict condemned to expul- 
therd slon Yet this punishment w as not deemed^ sufficient It was 
Jtnown that many noblemen and gentlemen wfio possessed church 
patronage would be disposed to provide foi men who had suffered so much 
for the law s of Lrlgland and for the Protcstant'rchgion The High Commis 
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Sion therefore pronounced the ejected Fellows incapable of ever holding any 
ecclesiastical preferment Such of thenf is'were not yet in holy orders werci 
pronounced incapable of recei\ mg the clerical character J ames might enjo>_* 
the thouglit that he had reduced many of them from a situation m which 
tiiey were suirounded by comforts, and had before them the fairest profes- 
sional prospects, to hopeless indigence * ' 

Bnt'alkthese seventies produced an effect directly the opposite of that 
which he had anticipated The spint of Englishmen, ithat sturdy spint 
which no King of the House of Stuart could ever be taught by experience 
to understand, swelled up high and strong against injustice Oxford, the 
quiet seal of learning and lojaltj, was in a state resembling that of the City 
of I ohdon on the morning after the attempt of Charles the First to seize the 
five members ' flie Vice-Chancellor had been asked to dine w ith the Com- 
missioners on the day of the expulsion He refused " My taste,” he said, 
“ differs from that of Colonel Kiik-e I cannot eat my meals with appetite 
under a gallows ” Ihe scholars refused to pull off their caps to the new 
rulers of &ragdalene College Smith was nicknamed Doctor Roguery, and 
was publicly insulted in a coffeehouse When Cliarnock summoned the 
Demies to perform their academical exercises before him, they answ ered 
that they were deprived of their lawful governors and would submit to no 
usurped authonty They assembled apart both for study and for divine 
service -Attempts were made to corrupt them by offers of the lucrative 
fellowships which had just been declared vacant , but one undergraduate 
after another manfully answered that his conscience would not suffer him to 
profit by injustice One lad who was induced to take a fellowship was 
turned out of the hall by the rest Youths w ere inv ited from other colleges, 
but with small success The nchest foundation m the kingdom seemed to 
have lost all attractions for needy students Meanwhile, m London and all 
over the country , money was collected for tlie support of the ejected Fellow s 
The Princess of Orange, to the great joy of all Protestants, subscribed tw o 
hundred pounds Still, how ever, the King held on his course The expul- 
sion of the Fellows was soon followed by the expulsion of a ciowd of 
Detnies- All this time the new President was fast sinking under 
bodily and mental disease He had made a last feeble effort to serve the 
government by publishing, at the very time when the college was in a stale 
of open rebellion against his authority, a defence of the Dedaration of In 
diligence, or rather a defence of the doctrine of transubstantiation Ihis 
piece called forth many answers, and particulaily one from Buinet, written 
with extraordiiiaiy vigour and acrimony A few weeks after the expulsion 
of the Demies, Parker died in the house of which he had vaolcntly taken 
possession Men said that his heart was broken by remorse and shame He 
lies in the beautiful antcchapel of the college but no monument marks 
his grave 

plan w as canned into full effect ^The college was turned 
into a Popish seminary Bonaventure Giffard, the Roman Catholic M»Vd-.icne 
Bishop of Madura, was appointed President llie Roman Catholic cS 
serv ice w as performed in the chapel. In One day tweh e Roman 
I j admitted Fellow s Some servile Protestants ap— 

pIiM for fellowships, but met with refusals Smith, an enthusiast in loyalty, 
but still a smccremember of the Anglican Church, could not bear to see the 
altered aspect of the house He absented himself he was ordered to return 
into residence he disobeyed he was expelled , and the w ork of spoliation 


Proccediitc^ ^fagdilene CoHccc* iw Oxon for not clccttns’ 

president of the <^id .he Confeuon of State 
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Inand us lo piopagutc the true rdigton by injustice, and this Mould 'be the 
foulest, the most unnatural injustice Notwithstanding all these profes 
sions, Banlloii, a few days later, reported to his court that James had begun 
to listen to suggestions respecting a change m the order of succession, that 
the question Mas doubtless a delicate one, but that there M'as reason to hope 
that, Math time and management, a way might be found lo settle the crown 
on some Roman Catholic to the exclusion of-tlie two Princesses + During 
manj months this subject continued to be discitssed by the fiercest and most 
extravagant Papists about the court , and candidates for the regal office 
Mere actually named t 

It is not piobablc hOMeier that James e\ci meant to take a course so in 
Scheme of saiic IIc must liasc knoMn that England would nevci bear foi a 
i^raiTnci single daj the yoke of an usurjicr who at as also a Papist, and that 
rorpic\cnt any attempt to set aside the Lady Mary would have been wathstood 
rnneSs of to the death, botli by all those m ho had supported the Exclusion Bill, 
Uomsuc those who had opposed it Tlierc is how ever no doubt 

.cecciinffto that the King was an accomplice m a plot less absurd, but not less 
lionMi?’ unjustifiable, against the rights of his children Tyrconnel had, 
irciind with liis master’s approbation, made arrangements for separating 
Ii eland from the empire, andfoi placing her under the protection of Lewis, , 
as soon as the crown should devolve on a Protestant sot ereign Bonrepauv 
Jiad been consulted, had imparted the design to Ins court, and had been in- 
structed to assure ivrconnel that France would lend efTcctunl aid to the 
accomplishment of this great project § These transactions, w Inch, though per- 
haps not in all paits accurately known at the Hague, weie strongly suspected 
there, must not be left out of the account if we would pass a just judgment 
on the course taken a few inoiitlis later b> the Pnneess of Orange 1 hose 
who pronounce hei guilty of a breach of filial duty must admit that her fault 
was at least greatly extenuated by her wrongs If, to serve the cause of 
her icligion, she broke through the most sacred ties of consanguinity, she 
only folloM'ed her father’s example She did not assist to depose him until 
he had conspired lo disinherit her 

Scarcely had Bonrepaux been informed that Lewis had resolved to assist 
Tiie Queen the enterprise of 1 yrconnel when all thoughts of fiat enterprise 
prciinant abandoned James had caught the first glimpse of a hope 

xiliich delighted and elated linn The Queen was watli child 

Before the end of October 1687 the great new s began to be w liispercd 1 1 
GencrUin was obsencd that Her Majesty had absented herself from some 
credulity public ceiemonies, on the plea of indisposition -It was said that 
many relics, supposed to possess extraordinary virtue, had been hung about 
het Soon the story made its way from the palace to the^ coffeehouses of 
the capital, and spread fast oaer the country By a very sniall minonty the 
rumour was w elcomed w itli joy The great body of the nation listened with 

* Van Cillers, Aug J", 1686 Panllon, Aug 1 $ 

t Panl'on Sept 1686 “ 1 a succession est tine mati&rc fort ddlicate u trailer Jc 

sais pourtant qu on en parle au Kov d'Angleterre, ct qu’on ne desespere pas uvec le 
temps de trouver dcs inoycns pour faire passer la couronnr Siir la tCte d un huitier 
Catholique " ♦ Bonrepaux, July If 1687 

i Bonrepaux to Seignelay, ^ 1687 I will quote a few words from tins most re- 
marVaUe despatch “Je s^ay bicn certamcment qne I intention du Roy dlAngleterre 
est dafaire'perdre ce rovaume (Ireland) \ son siicccsseur 4 t de le fortifier en sorte que 
tons scs stueis Catholiqucs y puissent at oir Un a-ile assurd Son projet est de mettre Ics 
choses en cet cstat dans le cours Be cinq annies ’’ Jn the Secret Consults of the Romish 
Party in Ireland printed in 1690, there is a passage which shows that this negotiation 
li id not been kept strictly secret ‘ Though the king kept it private from most of his 
cniincil yet certain it is that he luid promised the French King the di^osal of that 
government and kingdom when things had attained to that growth as to he fit to 
btar It ” 
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mingled dcnsion and fear There iios indeed nothing very extraordinarj 
in what had happened Tlie King had hut just completed his fifty- 
fourth jear Tire Queen ivos in the summer of life She had already 
borne four children who had died young and long afterwards she was de- 
li% ered of another child whom nobody had any mterest in treating as suppo 
sititious, and who w as therefore ne\ er said to be so As, how c\ er, fn e j ears 
had elapsed since her last pregnancy, the people, under the influence of that 
delusion which leadsmen to believe what they'wi^i, had ceased to entertain 
any apprehenwon that she would give an heir to the throne On the other 
hand, notlwng seemed more natural and probable than that the Jesuits 
should have contmed a pious fraud It was certain that they must considci 
the accessioif of the- Pnnccss of Orange as one of the greatest calamities 
which could befall their Church It was equally certain that they w ould 
not be very scrupulous about doing whatever might be necessary to save 
Uicir Church from a great calamity In books w ntten by eminent members 
i»f the Society, and licensed by its rulers, it was distinctlj Hid down that 
means even more "shocking to all notions of justice and humanity than the 
introduction of a spurious heir into a family might law fullv be cmploj ed for 
ends less important tliaii the conversion of a heretical kingdom It'had got 
abroad that some of the King’s advisers, and even the fong himself, had- 
mcditatcd schemes for defrauding the Ladj Mary, either wholly or m part, 
of her nghtfiil inheritance A suspicion, not indeed vv ell founded, but by 
no means so alisurd as is commonly supposed, took possession of the public 
mind "I he folly of some Roman Catholics confirmed the vulgar prejudice 
They spoke of the auspicious event as strange, as miraculous, as an everbon 
of the same divine power which had made Sarah proud and happj in Isaac, 
and had given Samuel to the prajeis of Hannah Mary’s mother, the 
Uuchess of Modena, had lately died A short time before her death, she 
liad, It was said, implored the Virgin of Loretto, w iih fervent vow s and nch 
offering^ to bestow a son on James The King himself had, in the prtced-' 
mg August, turned aside from his progress to visit the Ilolv Well, and had 
theie besought Saint Winifred to obtain for him that boon without winch 
his great designs for the propagation of the tnie faith could be but imper- 
fectly executed The imprudent zealots who dwelt on these tales fot^told 
w ith confidence that the unborn infant would be a boy, and offered to back 
their opinion by laying twenty guineas to one Heaven, they affirmed, 
would not have interfered but for a great end One fanatic announced that 
the Queen would give birth to twins, of whom the elder would be King of 
^ England, and the jounger Pope of Rome Maiy could not conceal the 
delight vyith whiclrslie heaid this prophecy , and her ladies found that they 
could not gratify her more than by talking of it. The Roman Catholics 
w ould have acted more w isely if they bad spoken of the pri^ancy as of a 
natural event, and if thej had borne with moderation their unexpected good 
fortune Tlieir insolent triumph excited the popular indignation Iheir, 
■predictions strengthened the popular suspicions From the Prmce and 
Pimcess of Denmark down to porters and laundresses nobody alluded to the 
promised birth without a sneer The w'lts of London desenbed the new 
miracle m rhymes which, it may well be supposed, were not the mostde 
licate The rough country squires roared with laughter if they met with 
any person simple enough to believe that the Queen was rteally likely to be 
again a mother A roj al proclamation appeared commanding the clergy to 
, read a form of prayer and thanksgivmg winch had been prepared for this 
jojful occasion by Crewh and Sprat The clergy obejed ' but it was ob- 
eerved lhat the congregations made no responses and shoTyed no signs of 
reverence ^oon in all the coffeehouses w as handed about a brutal lampoon 
on the courtly prelates whose pens the King bad employed Mother Last 
-VOL. L a 
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* * 1 "' 
h-id also her full shiie of abuse Into thatliomclymonosylhble our ances- 
tors, had (iegraded the name of the great house of Esle rvhjch reigned at 
Modena * ' • 

lln. new hope which elated tlie King’s spirits was mingled with many 
fears Something more than the birth of a Pnnee Of Wales was necdssar)' to 
the success of the plans formed by the J esuitical partj It was not veiy likely 
that James uould h\e till Ins son’ should be of age to eiicrase the regal 
functions The Ian had made no provision for the case of a niinont)' Jhe 
reigning sovereign was not competent to make piovasion foi such a case by 
wall 1 he legislature only could supply tlie defect If Jamet should die 
btfoie the defect had been supplied, leaving a successor of taider ^ears, the 
supiemt power Avould undoubtcdl) desol ve on Protestants' Ihose Tories 
who held most fti ml) the doctrine that nothing could justify them in resisting 
then liege lord would liai e no scruple about d^raw ing their sivonls againsta 
Popish woman who should dare to usuip the guardianship 'of the realm 
and of the infant sovereign Ihe result of a contest could scarcely be 
matter of doubt The Prince of Orange, or liis wife, would be Regent Tlie 
young King would be placed in the hands of hcicbcal instructors, whose 
aits might speedily efface from his mind the impressions winch might 
have been made on it m the rurseiy He might piove another Edwaid the 
?ixth , and the blessing granted to the intercession of the Virgin Mother 
and of Saint Winifred might be turned into a airse + This was a danger 
against which nothing but an Act of Parliament could be a security , and 
hou was such an Act to be obtained? Everything seemed to indicatelliat,- 
if Uie Houses were convoked, they would come up to Wcstminslei am 
mated by the spirit of 1640 The event of the country elections could 
hardly be doubted The whole body of freeholders, high and low, 
the con cicncal and lay, was strongly excited against the government' In 
fi2dtS*and majority of tliose towns where the right of voting dc 

of Hit pendedon the payment of local taxes, or on the occiijiabon of a tciic 

leers. ment iiocourlly Candidate coulddarc to sliow Ills face A,veiy large 

partof tlie Ilouse of Commons was relumed by membeis of municipal corpo- 
rations -These corporations had recently beui remodelled for Uie'pmposc 
of destroymg the influence ofthe Wugs "and Dissenters, hlorethan ahundied 
constituent bodies had been deprived of their charters by tnbnnals devoted 
to'the crow n, or had been induced to avert compulsoiy disfranchisement by 
voluntary surrender Every Mayoi, every Aldeiman, eveiy Town Clcik, 
from Bcnvick to Helstoiie, wasa Toiy ami a Chuicliman but loncs and 
Churchmen were now no longer devoted to the sovereign Tlie new' mum- 
cipalibes were more unmanageable tlian the old municipalities bad ever 
been, "and would undoubtedly return icpiesentativcs whose first act viould 
be to impeach all the Popish Privy Councillors, and all the members 
of the High Commission 

In the Lords the prospect w as scarcely less gloomy than in tlie Commons 
Amonglhe temporal peers it w as certain that there w ould be an immense ma 
jority against tlie Knig s measure , and on that episcopal bench, w hicli seven 

* Vsm Cittirs, Pnneevs Anne to die Pnnccss of Orange, 

March T4 and eo i6st Barillon, Dec Kevoliition Politics the song '‘luo 

Toms and a Nat,” Johnstone, Apnl 4, i«8 acciet Consults of the Romish Part> in 
Ireland, j6po. 

t The King s uneasiness on this subject is strongb described hj Ronquillo, Dec it, 
1687 * Un Pnucipe de Vales v tin DuqiiedcVork j otro di I ochaostema (Lancaster, 

I suppose), no hastan a reductr la gente porqiie el Rej tiene 54 anos, > v endra d morir, 
dejando los hijos pequeiiosr y quo entonecs cl re> no se apodetara dellos, y los Jiomhrara 
tutor, j los educarS cn la religion protestantc, contra la diSposieion que dejare c) Rci . 
y la autondad de la Reyna ” , - 
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\ cars befoi c h vl unanimously supported him against those who had attempted 
,to deprive him of his birthright, he could now Idok for support only to four 
or five sycophants despLsed by their profession and by Ihcir country.-^ 

To all men not utterly blinded by passion these difficulties appeared in- 
superable riicTnost unscrupulous slaves of pmver shoved Signs of uneasi- 
ness iJiydeh muttered that the King avould onlj make matters worse by 
tr>ihglo mend them, and sighed for the golden days of the careless and 
goodnalured Charles h Even Jclfreys' vavered As long as he was poor, 
lie was perfectly ready to face obloquy and public halrecLfor lucre But he 
liod nan, liy comiption and c-itortion, accumulated great riches , and he 
vas more anxious to seaire them than to increase them IIis slackness drew 
on him a sharp rqmmand from the royal lips In dread of being deprived 
of the Great Seal, he promised vhatever was icquired of him but Banllon, 
ill reporting this circumstance to Lewis, icmarked that the King of England 
cotild place little reliance on ahy man who had anything to lose t 
Nevertheless James determined to persevere, Ihe sanction of a Parha 
inent was necessary to his system The sanction of a free and law jnnies <ic 
ful Parliament it vas evidently impossible to obtain but it might 
not be altogether impossible to bnng together by corruption, by iiamciit 
iptimidation, by violent exertions of prerogative, by fraudulent distortions 
of law, an assembly which might call itself a Parliament, and might he 
villing to register anjy edict of the Sovereign Reluming officers must be 
appointed wno v oukl avail themselves of the slightest pretence to declare 
tile King's iht nds duly elected Every placeman, from the highest to the 
■' loACSt, must he made to understand that, if he wished to retain lus office, 
he must, at this conjuncture, support the throne by his vote and interest 
'1 1 e High Commission inoanwlulc would keep its tye on the clergy The 
boroughs, v/hich had just been remodelled to serve one turn, might bo re- 
modelled again to serve anollier By such means the King hoped to obtain 
a nnjonly in the House of Commons fhe Upper House would then be 
aLliis mercy lie had undoubtedly b> law the power of creating peers 
V 'ithoul limit , and this power he v/as fully determined to use lie did not 
wwli, and indeed no sovereign can wish, to make the highest honoui vvhidi 
IS m the gift of the crown worthless He chenshed the liope that, by call- 
ing up some heirs apparuit to the assembly m wbieh they mu' t iiltfmalcly 
sit, and by "conferring English titles on some Scotch and Irish Lords, he 
. miglit be able to secure a majority without ennobling new men in such mini 
bers as to bnng iidiculc on the coronet and the ermine But tlicre vvas no 
cUrcmity to which he was not prepared to go m case of necessity Wlien in 
a laige company an opinion was expressed that the peers would prove m- 
Iractablc, “ Ob, silly,” cned Sundermnd, turning to Chlirclidl “ your frOop 
of guards shall be called up to the House of Lords ”§ - ' 

Having determined to pack a Parliament, James set himself energetically 
,tnd methodically to the work, A proclamation appeared m the Garettq 
announang that the King had detenmned to rev isc the Commissions of Peace 


* anreo Ibis friiiic!! at this time ire extant, one m the French archives, the other two 
in tin* iroliivfR of the Portland famiiy In ibews Iims every ticer r entered under one of 
three li-odc, J or the Repeal of the 'I e«t, Af«nst liie Repeal, and Doubtful Acconime 
to otic lest the numbers were, -jr for, 80 Jgunst, and zo doubiful, accordinjr to .anOihcrT 
' w for, 87 ai imst, and ir) doubtful , according to the third, as fw, rp against, and jo 
doubtful Copies of tbe tbrec has arc o^one the Mackintosti M'lS 
tlherc js inthe Brit! h Miisetini a letter of Dtyion to Etheregc, dated Feb i68S X 
do not remember to have seen it in print. ,"Oli,” says Dryden, “that oiirmonarrl, 
would encourage noble idleness by In-- own example, as he of blessod memory dJdlwbrc 
liim. I or my mind misgives .iic tli it he will not much nda'anec Ins affairs In siirnno' ’ 
t Banllon, rosy 

i fold b/ T,rird Bradford, «lio is present, to DartmotitH , note on Burnet, i 75s 
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and of Lieutenancy, and to retain in public employment only such gentle-' 
men as should be disposed to support lus policy * A committee of seven 
Privy Councillors sate at Whitehall, for me purpose of regulating, — such 
lias tlie phrase, — the municipal corporations In this committee Jelfreys 
alone represented the Protestant interest. Poms alone represented the 
moderate Roman Catholics All the other members belonged to the Jesuitical 
faction Among them m as Petre, who had just been sii om of the Council 
fill he took his seat at the "board, liis elevation had been kept a prolbund 
secret from everybody but Sunderland The public indignation at this new 
Molation of the lai\ aias clamorously ex-pressed , and it i\as remarked that 
the Romah Catholics viere even louder in ccnsuie than the Protesllants 
The vain and ambitious Jesuit was no\i charged mth the business of 
destroying and reconstructing half the constituent bodies in the kingdom ' 
The Board Under the Committee of Pnvy Councillors, a-sub coinmutee, con- 
®'®bng of bustling agents less eminent 111 rank, m as entrusted ii ith 
” . the management of details Local sub committees of legulators 

all over the country corrtsponden mth the central board at Westminster 
The persons on vvhom James chitfly relied for assistance in his new and 
arduous enterpnse were the Lords Lieutenants Every Lord Lieutenant 
received written orders directing him to go domi immediately into his . 
count} There he vi as to summon befoie him all his deputies, and'all the 
Justices of the Peace, and to put to tliem a senes of niterrogatorics framed - 
for the purpose of ascertaining how they would act at a general election , 
He was to take down the answers in wnting, and to transmit them to the 
government He was to furnish a list of such Roman Catholics, and such 
Protestant Dissenters, as might be best qualified for the bench and for ' 
commands in the mibtia He was also to examine into the stale of ^ll the ^ 
boroughs in his county, and to make such leports as might be necessary to - 
guide the operations of the board of regulators It was intimated to him 
that he must himself perfoim these duties, and Uiat he could not be pei- 
mitted to delegate them to any other person t > 

The first effect produced by these orders would have at once sobeied a 
vrany prince less mfatuated than James Half the Lords Lieutenants of 
I or* jEiigland peremptorily refused to sloop to the odious service which 
Utsdb "was requited of them Tlicy were immediately dismissed ' All 
missed ^tliobc wlio incurred this glorious disgrace were peers of high con 
sideration , and all had hitherto been regarded as firm supporters of 
monaicli} Some names in the list deserve especial notice ' 

The noblest subject in England and indeed, as Itnglishmen loved to saj, 
Theiariof the noblest subject in Europe, was Aubrey de Vere, tuentiethand 
Oxford. jjjgj. Qf jjjg Earls of Oxfoid He denied his title, through an 
uninterrupted male descent, from a time when the families of 1 Toward and-" 
Sejrmour were still obscure, when the Nevilles and Percies enjojed only a 
provincial celebrity and when even the great name of Plantageiiet had not 
}et been heard 111 England One chief of the house of De Vere had held 
high command at Hasting another had mardied, with Godfrey and Tan- 
cred, over heaps of slaughtered Moslem, to the sepulchre of Chnst. 
first Earl of Oxford had been minister of Henry Beauclerc The third Earl 
had been conspicuous among the Lords who extorted the Gieai Charter 
from John The seventh Earl had fought briTClv at Cressy and Poicliers 
J he thirteenth Earl bad, Ihiongh many vicissitudes of foitune, been the 
chief of the party of the Red Rose, and had led the van on the decisive day 

* London Gazelle, Dec la, i68y ' - 

"t Bonrepaux lo ScignQ^, November tj Van Citfcrs, November Lords* Journals, * 
De-ember ao i68g v ' t ''•‘n Cillers. 1687 
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of lio', -6tih The cc.ventpf'nlh Kar! han ‘hone at the court of Ehza&ctI , 
■cno ’ra«l wo-i fi» Mra'elf ao hoioursofe pface inKrtig tfie earijr maptcr- 
Fngli-h foct-v 1 *’e n«f>e{ecnth Kai5 had fallen in arms for tl e Proie-iant 
reh'nntt ard for the lji«rti'.s of Tarops under tltc ‘rilU oT Macitnebt. IIis 
r'y^AxA’-ci, ,n ibom cl<r/yi the Joagerf and mo?t Jili&tnoii.s line of nobje-^ 
that England has seen, a man of foosc morals, but of inoTenrlve temper 
and of courttj manucrr, v as I-<ord Eiratenant of and Colonc* oft! e 
Blue" His nature v-as not facuot» , and his .nterert mciirtd him'to astrd 
a tiptttrt V iih the Court , for his estate svas- encumbered, and bis mibtsry 
command '[vcrztv.c. lie v/s? su-nironed to the rojal eWet, and'sn 
explicit dcdar'Uon of ht-> mteiitions i.as dcmaridcd from bins “ Srf," 
an* erirf Or'brd, "I rrU stand by Your Majer*j against all enemies to 
tbe last drop of bV/rd Bat this i.» matter of cou'-cience, and I 'cannot 
coinflj " He ’ as m-rantf/ depmed of his neutenanVy and of fjisrcg*- 
r/ienL* 

Inferior in antiquity an J cplendour to the hcm.^ of De Vere, l>i<t to the 
bouse of De Vere alone, vas the house of J alliot User since the 

reign of Ildward the Tlnrd, the falljoL-, bad cate among the peers Shrewt- 
of tbe realm Tbe earldom of Sh’-ewsbuiy bad been w 

tlie fif eenth centu*v, on John Talliot, the antagonm of the hfaid of Orleans 
He bad been long rtmemly-red hj his <x»untrjmcn .nth tendemeas and rese- 
rerce as one of the moit iIlus»nous of tho*e u amors svho bad rtmen to 
erect a great Tngli.-.h empire on the Continent of Europe Tbe stubborn 
courage V Inch be had bovn m the niid^t of dr-arters had made him nil 
object of intfrest greater than more fortunate captains had la^irgd ; ar 1 
hU death had furoishf d a singularly toudimg «ecre to our early stage, Hw 
po-lcnty had, dunng tv/o centunes, fiourubcd in great honour '1 he heal 
of the famil} at the time of the I4r-=toraiion /.as rrana-t, the eJe^e-ntb Earl, 
a Kcmfan Calbol c. His death ba/I lioen attended bj arcnm3lances"*Tich a». 
estnin those beenttous tiroes /mch immediately follov ed the dovmfadof 
the Puntan tyranny, bad moved men to horror and pit^ The Dal e of 
PjeUngliam in tbe coarx of bis /jgrant zmcnin ’.as for a. moment attracted 
Jy the Coanfe'--s of bbre -buiy She was ea .{> .son Her Lo'd cTiallengcd 
l«e gaiiant, ard fell Some sa d tliat the af/andoned woman svitne'--€d the 
combat m nan^s aUirc and odie's that she clasixd hemctorf<-*ui lover to 
her V/'/rni vhilc he, snirt was still dnppin » v ith the blood of her hushed. 
The honours of the murdered man desoendwl to his infint eon Charles As 
the omhari grew' up to mao's estate, il v/as generally acl no / ledged Itial of 
the joungrobHit/of England none had to neb!) gifted bj nature 
Hi* X'or'on va^ ptea«ing, htt temper SMiguhrl/ sy eet, his parts r.Uch as, if 
hiharl tv^bom m a humble ranV, mi^it .ell base meed him to ctvil 
greatnos AU thex adsanfages he hsui fo iropro’cd that, li^orehes.a* 
of age, be was allo.,erl to be one of tbe finest gentlemen and finest rcbolars 
of bis time:. Ifu learning is proved hr no'es vhicb are ctill extant m hi, 
band/ jni,ng on b’idk.s in almo-t f scry department of literature He 'pol 
Prenm i.l e a gentleman of Le’ is’g bedch.-imlx-r, and Pahen Ilhe a aitzrii 
of Tlorcntc ft s'.as impos ible that a > oath of surh pzrU> should not be 
anxious to nndersoind the ground* on s.hich his family had refused to co.n- 
form fo the rcll^ort of the state Heatud'ed the disputed points closely,. 
luVoItted his doubtx to prio'ts of Ks o, m Sks,h, laid fheir an’- . 'em before 
Tjllotron, weighed the argume-ts on both sides long and atteotiscl), and, 

* Ha^'Tisjd s Csreatcxy ’’f tl c Tan i|^ of Ve^e, jC?5 O. ’ fl]i? Hi- oncal 

C/i Vrmi Sc* m lie ^'•/orn'In and in Joe,-'' Jlcpor*s. tf s j;ro-eed»ne» rr 

var dim Oxford, in and 4pnf jOa, The oeordinn of ihc 

of i/5"i O-i'f Jcwice frrwc js amon,{ fijss' *j>«C 2 .a*w cf t‘ic anri'nl K-jLh 
e'l^itfrce Vln Ciftsra, t^SS 
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'iftei an nivesligahon wlnc^ occupied two years, declared Inmself "a Proles 
lant The Chni ch of England welcomed theillustnous convert ■widi delight 
TIis popularity was great, and became greater when if ivas Known that royal 
solicitation^ and promises had been vainly employed to seduce him back to 
the superstition n Inch he had abjured The character of the young Earl did 
not however develop itself in a manner quite satisfactory to those j\ho bad 
borne the chief part m his conversion ' His morals by no ftieans cs&ped the 
contagion of fashionable hbertinism In tnith the shock which had over- 
turned his eaily prejudices had at tlie same time unfixed all his opinions, 
and left him to the unchecked guidance of Ins feelings But, tliougli his 
pmiciples-wcre unsteady, his urtpulses were so generous, hiS temper so bland, 
Insananners so gracious and easy, that it was impossible not to loie h^hn*^ 
He was early called the King of Hearts, and never, tlirough a long, eventful, 
and chequered hfe, lost his right to Uiat name * 

Shrewsbury was X,ord Lieutenant of Staffoidshire, and Colonel of one of 
the raiments of horse which had been raised in consequence of the Western' 
insurrection He now refused to act undci the board of regulators, and was 
depnved of both Ins commissions ~ - 

None of the English nobles enjoyed a larger measure of public fas our 
The Call of tlian Charles Sackville Earl of Dorset He was indeed a remarkr 
Dorset able man In his louth he had been one of the^most notonous 
libertines of the wild time wmch followed the Restoration He had_bcen 
the terror of the City ivatcli, had passed many nights in the round house, 
and had at least once ocrapied a cell in Newgate Ills passion for Betty 
Mornce, and for Nell Gwrjmn, who called him her Charles tiie First, hail 
given no small amusement and scandal to tlie town + Yet in tlic midst of 
follies and vices, lus courageous spirit, his fine understanding, lyid Ins natu- 
ral goodness of heart, had been conspicuous Men said that^the excessct. in 
winch he indulged were common between him and the whole-race of gay 
young Cavaliers,, but that his sympathy wuth human snflenng, and the gene- 
rositj w ith winch he made reparation to thoae whom lus freaks had injured, 
were all his own. His associates were astonished by the distinction which, 
the public made between him and them ■“ He miw do what he choosta,” 
said Wilmot , ■** he IS never m the wrong ” The judgment of the woild be-_ 
•• came still more favourable to Dorset when he had been sobered by time 'Tnd 
marriage His graceful manners, his brilliant convcreation, his soft heart, 
Ins open hand, were universally pmised No day passed, it avas said, in 
aiTiich-some distressed family had not leason to bless his name And l>ch 
ai ith all his goodnature, such aa as the keenness of his avit Uiat scoffers ai hose 
'sarcasm all the toavn feared stood m craven fear of the sarcasm of Dorset 
All political parties esteemed and caressed him but politics avere not much 
to his taste Had he been dnven by necessity to evert himself, he would 
probably Tiave nsen to the highest post in the state but~he was born to 
rank so high and aVcalth so ample that many of the motives which impel 
men to engage in public affairs w ere aa anting to him He took just so much 
part in -parhamentary and diplomatic business as sufficed to shoav that he 
wanted nothing but mchnation to naal Danby and Sunderland, and turned 
aw ay to pursuits avliich pleased him belter Like manj other men aalio, 

, avith great natural abilities, are constitutibnally and habitually indolent, he 

'*Coxc’s Shrewsbury Correspondence Macka/s Memoirs, Life of 'Charles Duke ol 
Shrewsbury 1718 -Burnet,] 7(12 DircVs Life of TiHotson, where the reader will find a 
letter from TiUotson to Shrewsbury, which seems totne a model of serious, fnendl>, and 
gentlemanlike reproof ” , 

, t The King was onlj Nell s Charles III Whether Dorset or Major Charles Hart had'' 
th^onour of being her Charles 1 is a point open to dispute. But the evidence irt fas our 
of Dorset’s claim w-ems to me to preponderate SeeThe suppressed passage of Burnet, 

_i 263, and Pepjs’s Diarj, Oct s 6 , 1C67 - - ' 
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became an intellectual voluptuarj, and a mastci' of all those pleasing brandies 
- of knowledge nhich can be acquired without severe application , lie was 
allowed to be the best judge of painting, of sculpture, of architecture^ of 
' acting, that tlie court could show On questions of polite learning his deci- 
sions V ere regarded at all the coffeehouses as mthout appeal . More than 
one clever play which "had failed on the first representation a as supported 
by his single authonty against the avhole damour of the pit, and came fortli 
successful from die second trial The dehcaty of his taste in French com 
position was extolled by Saint Evremond and La Fontaine Sudi-a 
patron of letters England had- never seen His bounty was bestowed 
with equal judgment and liberality, and was confined to no sect or fpc 
tion ^ filen Of genius, estranged from each other liy literaryjcalou'gr or by 
difference of political opinion, joined m acknowledging his impartial 
1 indness Diyden owned tliat he had been srsed from rum hy Dor 
set's imnccly generosity Yet Montague and Pnor, _who had keenly 
satirised Dry den, were introduced by Doract into public life, and the best 
comedy of Dryden’s mortal enemy, Shadwell, vas wTitlcn at Dorset’s 
country scat TJie munificent Earl might, if such had been his wish, hare 
Ixien the riral of those of whom he was content to be the benefactor For 
the verses v Inch lie occasionally composed, unstudied as they are, exhibit 
the traces of a genius vvhicli, ass>duonsly cultivated, vrould have' produced 
something great In the small volume of his works may be -found songs 
which have the easy vigour of Suckling, and little satires which spatkle 
v.ith wit as splendid as that of Bader * , , 

Dorset was I^rd Lieutenant of Sussex, and to Sussex the board of regu- 
Jptors looked with great anxiety for in no other county, Cornwall and 
Wiltshire excepted, were there so many small boroughs He was ordered 
to repair to his post No person who knew him expected that he would 
obey He gave such an answer os became him, and was informed that his 
services V, ere no longer needed The interest winch his many noble and 
amiable quahues inspired was heightened when it was loiovyn that he had 
received' by the post an anonymous billet telling him that, if he did not 
promptly comply v'ath the King’s wishes, all Ins wit and populanty should 
not save him from assassination A similar w aming vv as sent to Shrew sbUry 
Ihrcatcning letters were then much more rare than they aftervvaids became 
It IS therefore not strange that the people, excited as they were, should have 
been disposed to believe that the best and noblest Englishmen were really 
marked out for Popish daggers f Just when these letters w ere the talk of all 
London, the mutilated corpj>c of a noted Puritan w as found in the streets It 
w as soon disco' ered Uiat the murdcier had acted from no religious or political 
motive But the first suspiaons of the populace fell on the I’apists The 
mangled remains were, carried in procession to the house of the Jesuits in the 
Savoy , and dunng a few hours the fear and rage of the populace were scarcely 
less wolent than on the day when Godfrey v/as borne to the grave f 
The other dismissions must be more concisely related The Dul c of Somcr 


T .f pedicition of hrt Poems to thi- Duke of Dorset , Johnson s 

‘he EsM>^on Dramatic 

I ® anoction of Dorset for his wife and his strict fidelity to litr are mentioned 

coxcomb Sir George lihercge m his letters from 
' D'-cmher ,,1687, and January If, i638 -see also Sh-idrcll’s Dedication of 
of Ak i il» burnct, 1 2^4 Mackays Clnnrtrrs Some parts of Dorse* 
Cllaractcr arc well touched m hh epitaph, wntten Pope — . _ 

and again ' '“'®®’'‘*'’*‘’“'''‘'0'’Bl>se»cxelnsla7,’ 

' coortier wbo conld king anti coinitiy please, 

Ye* sacred 1 cep his fnciidsiiip and bis ease." * 


t ^.aiallon, 16S8 


Van enters, 

* r<*b w 


t Adda, Teh, fa, Ig, iCSg 
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sfit, -xNhow regiment Imd been taken from him some months befoie, ■nasnow 
tmiied out of the loid lieutenancy of the East Riding of Yoikshire The 
Noi Ih Ridingu as taken from Viscount Faiiconberg, Shropshirefi om Viscount 
Newport, and Lancashue from the Earl of Derby, grandson of that gallant 
Casaliei a ho had faced death so bravely, both on the field of battle and on 
'the scaffold for the House of Stuart Ihe Earl of Pembroke, who had re 
' Cently served the Crown with fidehtynnd spirit against Monmouth, was dis- 
placed m Wiltshire, Ihe Earl of Rutland in Leicesteishire, the Earl of Bridge 
watei in Biickinghainshire, the Eail of Thanet m Cumberland, the Earl of 
Northampton in Warmckshire, the Earl of Abingdon m Oxfordshire, and , 
~ the Earl of Scarsdale in Derbyshire Ecarsdale was also deprived of a regi- 
ment of cavalry, and of an office m the household of the Pnneess of Denmark 
She made a struggle to retain his services, and yielded only to a peremptory 
command Of her father The Earl of Gainsboiongh was ejectM, hot only 
from the licntenancj of Hampshire, but also from the government of Poits"- 
mouth-and the rangership of the New Forest, two places for which he had, 
only a few months before, given five thousand pounds * 

’ ihe King could not find Lords of gieat note, or indeed Protestant Lords 
of any sort, who w ould accept the vacant offices It was necessary to assign 
two shires to Jeffreys, a new man whose landed property was small, and tw6 _ 
to Picstbn who w as not even an English peer The other counties which ~ 
had been left without governors were entrusted, with scarcely an exception^ 
to know n Roman Catholics, or to courtiers who had secretly promised the 
King to declare themsdves Roman Catholics as soon as -they could do so 
with prudence* * 

At length the new machineiy was put m action , an^ soon from every 
QuMtioih cornel of the realm amved the news of complete and hopeless 
iffidS*'"* failuie Die catechism by which the Lords Lieutenants had been ^ 
iraies directed to test the sentiments of the country gentlemen consisted ' 
of three questions Every magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant was to be 
asked, first, whether, if he should be chosen to serve in Pailiament, he would 
vote for a bill framed on tlie principles of the Declaration of Indulgence , 
secondly, whether, ns an elector, he would support candidates who would 
engage to vote foi such a bill , and, tliirdlv, whether. In his private capa 
city, he would aid the King’s benevolent designs b> living in friendship with 
people of all religious persuasions f 

As soon as the questions got abioad, a form of answer, drawn up with 
Their an admirable skill, was cirailated all over the kingdom, and was gene - 
swers. rally adopted It was to the following effect "As a member of 
the House of Commons, should I have die honoiii of a seat there, I shall 
think It my duty carefully to weigh such reasons as may be adduced in de 
bate for and against a Bill of Indulgence, and then to vote according to niy 
conscientious conviction As an elector, I shall give my support to candi- 
dates whose notions of the duty of a icpresentative agiee with my ovvoi As 
a private man, it is my wish to live m peace and charity ^w itli everybody ” 
This answer, far more prOvoking than a direct refusal, because slightly 
Failure of buged With a sober and decorous irony which' could not well be 
the Kinj. s - rescntcd, w as all that the emissaries of the Coiirt could extract from 
most of the country gentlemen Arguments, promises, tlireat<, 
were tried in vain Ihe Duke of Norfolk, though a Protestant, and though 
dissatisfied w ith the proceedings of the gov emment, had consents to become 
Its agent m two counties Heswent first to Surrey, where he soon found 
that nothing could be done $ He then repaired to Norfolk, and returned to ' 

» Bmllon, Dec-A, A Hr *687 Van Citters, Dec' A ^ 
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inform the Kmgjtlnt, of seventv gentlemen who boie office m that great 
province, only ■nx Jiad held out hopes that they should support the policy 
of the Court * The Duhe of Beaufort, .whose authority extended over foui 
English shires and over the whole pnncipnhty of Wales, came up to White- 
half w ith an account not less discouraging + Kochester w as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of. Hertfordshire All Ins little stock of virtue had been expended in 
his striiggle against the strong temptation to sell his religion for lucre He 
was still bound to the Court by a pension of four thousand pounds a year , 
and in return for this pension he was willing to perform any service, how- 
ever illegal or degrading, provided only that he were not required to go 
through the forms of a reconciliation with Rome He had readily under- 
- taken to manage his county , and he exerted himself, as usual, avith indis- 
creet heat and violence But his anger w as Ihrowm away on the sturdy squires 
fo whom he addressed himself They told him with one voice that they 
would send up no man to Paihament who would vote for taking away the 
safeguaids of the Protestant religion $ The same answer was giien to the ^ 
Chancellor m Buckinghamshire § TTie gentry of Shropshire, assembled at 
Ludlow, unanimously refused to fetter themselves bj the pledge wliicJi the 
King demanded of them || The Earl of Yarmouth reported from Wiltshiie 
that, of sixty magistrates and Deputy Lieutenants with whom he had con- 
ferred, only seven had given favourable answers, and that even those seven 
could not -be trusted H The renegade Peterborough made no progress in 
Northamptonshire ** His brother renegade Dover was equally unsuccessful 
in Cambridgeshire +t Preston brought cold news from Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Dorsetshiie and Huntingdonshire w'ere animated by -the 
same spmf The Eail of Bath, after a long canvass, returned from the West 
w itli gloomy tidings He had been autliorised to make the most tempting 
offers to the inhabitants of that region In particular he had promised that, 
if pioper respect were shown to the royal wishes, the trade m tin should.be 
fieed from the oppressive restrictions undei which it lay But this lure, 
which at -mother time would have proved 11 resistible, was now slighted 
All the Justicfes and Deputy Lieutenants of Devonshiie and Cornwall, with- 
out a single dissenting voicC, declaied that they would put life and property 
m jeopardy for the King, but that the Piotestant religion was dearer to them 
than either life or pioperty “And, sir,” said Bath, “if jour Majesty - 
should dismiss all tliese gentlemen, their successors would give exactly the 
^ne answer ft If there was any distnct m winch the government might' 
have hoped for success, that distnct was Lancashire Considerable doubts 
had'been felt as to the result of what was passing there In no part of the 
realm had so many opulent and honourable families adhered to the old reli- 
gion The heads of many of those families had already, by virtue of the 
dispensing power, been made Justices of the Peace, and entnisted with com- ' 
mands in the militia Yet from Lancashire the new Lord Lieutenant, him 
self a Roman Catholic, leportcd that two thirds of his' deputies and of the 
magistrates were opposed to the Court §§' But the pioceedings in Hamp- 
-hiie w ounded the king s pnde still more deeply Ai abclla Churchill had, 
itioie thin twenty jeirs before, borne Jiim a son, widely lenowned, at a 
Laterpenod, asoneof the most skilful captains of Em ope. The youth, named 
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James Fitajimes, Ind as yet given no promise of the eminence whicJ lie 
afterv\ards attained -but liis Tnanners were so gentle andanoffenSive tliat lie 
had no enemy except Mary of Modena, who had long hated the child of the 
concubine with the bitter hatred of a childless wife. -A small part of Uie ^ 
Jesuitical lactioD had, before the pregnancy of the Queen was announced, 
senously^ought of setting him up as n competitor of the Princess of Orange * 
^Vllen. It IS" remembered how signally Monmouth, though beheied by the 
populace to be legitimate, and though the champion of the national religion, 
had failed m a similar competition. It must seem es-fraordinary that any 
man should have heen so much blinded by fanaticism as to flunk of placing 
on file throne one who was uniieroally known to be a Popish bastard It ^ 
docs not appear that this absurd design was ever countenanced by flie 
King The boy, howeaer, was acknowledged, and whatever distinctions 
a subject, jnot of the royal blood, could hope to attain were bestow ed on 
him. lie had been cicated Duke of Berwick , and he was now loaded 
with honourable and lucrative employments, taken from those noblemui 
who bad refused to comply with the royal commands He succeeded the ^ ‘ 
Earl of Oxford as Colonel of the Blues, and the Earl of Gainsborough 
as Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire, Ranger of the New Forest, and Gov- 
ernor of Portsmouth On the frontier of Hampshire Berwick expected- 
to have been met, according to custom, by a long cavalcade of baionets, 
knights, and squires but not a single person of note appeared to welcome 
him He sent out letters commanding the attendance of the gentry but 
only five or six paid the smallest attention to his summons The rest did _ 
not wait to be dismissed They declared that they would* take no part in 
the cml or military government of their county while tlie King was rtpre-* 
seated there by a Papist, and voluntanlj laid down their commissions t 

Sunderland, who had been- named Lord Lieutenant of Warwicltsbirc in 
the room of the Farl of Northampton, found some excuse for not going 
down to face the indignation and contempt of the gentry of that shire, and 
Ins pka was the more readilv admitted because the King had, by that time,' 
begun to feel that the spirit of the rustic gentry w as not to be bent X ' 

It IS to be observed that those who displays this spirit were not the old 
enemies of the House of Stuart The Commissions of Peace and Lieute- 
nancy had long been carefully purged of all republican names The persons 

from whom the Court had in vain attempted to extract any promise of sup 
port wer<^ with scarcely an excqilion. Pones The elder among them could 
still show scars given by the swords of Roundheads, and receipts foi plate 
sent to Charles the First in Ins distress The younger had adhered firmly " 
to James against Shaftesbury and Monmonth Such were the men who 
were now tumed^ut of office in a mass by the very prince to whom they 
had given -such signal pi oofs of fidehly Dismission’^ however only 
made them more resolute It had become a sacred point of honour among 
them to stand stoutly by one another in this crisis Iherecould be no 
doubt that, if the suffrage of the freeholdeis were fairly, taken, not a single 
knight of the shue favourablt to the -policy of the government would be 
returned Men theicfore asked one another, with no small ai^iety, vvheflier 
ibtof the suffrages were likely to be fairly tsiken Ihe lisTbf the Slienffs 

shcriin. foi the new year wiis impatiently expected It appeared while the 
Lord Lieutenants were still engaged injheir canvass, and was received with 
a general cry of alarm and indignation Most of the functionaries who 
were to preside at the coimty elections ■were, either Roman Catholics or Pro- 
testant Dissenters who had expressed their approbation of the Indulgence § 

For a time the most gloomy apprehensions prevailed but soon they began 

'' Bonrepaux, July IJ, 1687 -f ’Vun Citters, Feb A 168S t Ibid ApnlVV>J<>88 
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to subside There wis good reison to believe that there uas a point be- 
yond winch tlie Xing could not reckontin the support even of those Shenffs 
.who’ were members of his oun Church -Between the Roman Ca- 
tholic courtier and the Roman Catliohc-coimtiy gentleman there ortho 
was V eiy little sympathy, Tliat cabal which domineered at White- c?tjISIo 
hall consisted partly of fanatics, who were read} to break through 
rdl rules of morality and to throw the world into confusion for the 
puqjose of propagating their religion, and partly of-hypoentes uho, for 
iucr^ had apostatised from the faith in winch they had been brought bp, and 
who now overacted die zeal charactenstifc of 'neophytes Both the fanatical 
and'thc hvpocntical courtiers were generally destitute of all English feeling 
In some of them devotion to theirXhurdi had extinguished every national 
sentiment' Some were Irishmen, whose patriotism consisted m mortal 
'hatred of the Saxon conquerors of Ireland Some, agam,"were traitors, who 

i eceived regular hire from a foreign power Some had passed a great pai t 
of 'their lives abroadj' and either were mere cosmopolites, or felt a positiae 
distaste for the manners and institutions of the countiy which was now‘sub- 
jected to their rule Betueen such men and tlie lord of a Cheshire 01 Staf- 
' fordshire manor who adliercd to the old Cliurdi there was scarcely anything 
in common He was neither a fanatic nor a hypocrite He was a Roman 
Catholic because his father and giandfather had been so , and he held 
his hereditary faith, ns men generally hold a licicditary faith, sincerely, 
bur with little enthusiasm In all other points he ivasra meie English 
Squire, and if he differed from the neighbouring squires, differed from 
them by being somewhat moie simple and clownish than they The 
disabilities under which he lay had prevented his mmd from e'qiand- 
.ingTo the standard, moderate as that standard was, which the minds of 
Piotestant country gentlemen then oidinanly attained Excluded, when a 
boy, fromEtori and Westminster, whenayoutli,from Oxfoid and Cambndge, 
when a man, from Parliament and from the bench of justice, he generally 
vegetated as quietly as the elms of the avenue wliidi led to his ancestral 
grange. His cornfields, his dairy, and his cider press, his gicyhounds, Ins 
fishing rod, and his gun, his ale and his tobacco, occupied almost all his 
thoughts With his neighbours, in spite ofhis rehgion, he was generally on 
good terms They knew -him to be unambitious and inoffensive lie w as 

almost ahrays of a good old family He W'as alu ays a Cat aliei His peculiar 
notions were not obtruded, and caused no annoyance He did not, like a 
Fiintan, torment himself and others with scruples about everj thmg that w as 
pleasant On the contrary, he w as as keen a sportsman, and as jolly a boon 
companion, as anj man w ho had taken the oath of supremacy and tlie dccla 
ration against transiibstantiation He met his brother squires at the cover" 
was m with them at the death, and, when the sport was over; took tlicm home 
with him to a venison pastyandto Octoberfoui years mbottle The op- 
pressions which he had undergone had notbeen such as to impel him to amr 
desperate resolution Even wdien his Church w as barbarously persecuted, his 
life and property wxre in little danger,- The most impudent false w ilncsscs 
coiild hardly ventuie lo shock the common sense of mankind by accusing him 
of being a conspirator The Papists whom Gate's selected for attack wuie 
pern prelates, Jesuits, Benedictiiles, a busy political agent, a lawyer in 
high.prachce 1 he Roman Cathohe country gentleman, protected by his 
obscurity, by his peaceable demeanour, and by the go'od wall of those amone 
whomhe lived carted Ins hav m fiUed his bag with game unmolested, while 
Coleman and Eafighorae, Whitbread and dickering. Archbishop Plunkett 
and Lord Staflord, died by the halter or the axe 'An attempt w as indeed made 
by a knot of villams to bnng home a chaige of treason td Sir Thomas Gas 
coignc, an aged Roman Catholic baronet of Yorkshire but tweh e gentle- 
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men of the West Riding, 'Avho kneiv his wiy of life, could not be convinced, 
tint their honest old 'icquaintance had hiicd cutthroats to murder the King, 
_and, in spite of charges 'iihicli did veiy little honour t6 the bench, ./ound a 
verdict of Not Guilty Sometimes, indeed, the head of an old and^spect- 
able proMncial 'family might reflect with bitterness that he was excluded, 
on account of his religion, from places of honour and authoiity which men, 
’of humbler descent and less ample estate were thought competent to fill 
but he Mas httle disposed to risk land and life in a struggle against over 
Tvlielming odds, and his honest English spirit Mould ha\e shrunk with - 
horror from means such os were contemplated by the Itetrcs and Tyrconiiels 
Indeed he Mould have been as ready as any of his Protestant neighbours to 
gild onliiS Bwoid, and to put pistols in liis holsters, for the defence of his 
native land against an imosion of French or Irish Papists Such M-as the 
general character of the men to whom James now looked as to his most 
trnstM orthy instruments for the conduct of county elections 1 He soon found 
that they were not inclined to throw an ay the esteem of their neiglibolirs, 
and to eiidangei then heads and then estates, by rendering him ah infemous 
and cnmmal service Scseral of them lefused tobe Sheriffs Of those who 
accepted the shrievalty many declared that they m ould discharge their duty 
as fairly as if they Mere members of the Established Church, and Mould 
retiiin no candidate who had not a real majority * > 

If the King could place little" confidence even m his Roman Catholic 
rcciinttof Sheriffs, still less could lie rely on the Patiluns Since the piih-~ 
UicUii^en lication of the Declaration several months had elapsed, months 
croMded with important events, months of mnntermittcd contro- 
versy, Discussion had opened the ejes of many Dissenters but the acts 
of the gosernment, and especially the seventy svith Mhich hlagdaleno 
College had been treated, had done more than e\en the pen of Halifax to ' 
alann and to 'unite all classes of Protestants Most of those sectanes mIio 
had been induced to express gratitude for the Indulgence weie now 
a^iamed of their error, and were desirous of^making atonement by costing 
in their lot M ith the great body of their countrymen 

In consequence of thiS change in the feeling of the Nonconformists, the 
Regwation government found almost as great difficulty in the t&Mns as in the 
of corpon coiinlics When the regulators began their work, they had taken 
lions. gi anted that every Dissenter who had availed himself of the 

Indulgence Mould be favourable to the King’s policv They Mere there 
fore confident that they should be able to fill all the municipal offices in the 
kingdom Mith staunch friends In the new charters a poMer had been rt 
sen cd to the croM n of dismissing magistrates at pleasure This power m os - 
now exercised « ithout limit It m as by no means equally clear that Janies 


* About twenty j ears before this time a Jesuit had noticed the retiring character of 
the Roman Catholic country gentlemen of England " La nobilta Inglese, senon e Icgata 
m ser\igio dt Corte, 6 in opera di niacstraio^ viie egode il piu dell’ anno alia campaeiia, 
ne iio'i palagi e poden, dove son hben e padroni e cio tanto piu soUecitamentc 1 Cat 
tohci quanto piu utilmente si come meno osscrvati colh ' — L’lnghiltem dcscrittn dal ~P 
Danieflo Bartoh'Roma, J667 ^ •" , 

" Many of the Popish Sheriffs, Johnstonewrote “ have estates, and declare that who 
e\er expects false returns from them mil. be disappointed the Popish gentry thathse 
at their houses in the country -are much difRrent from those that lire here in town 
Sexeral of them have refused to^bc Sherifis or Deputy Lieutenants ’ Dec 8, 1687 
Ronqtiillo sas s the same “ Algunos Catoheos que fucron nombrados por sberif s <e 
han excusadii ' Jan Vr> He some months later assured his court that the Catliol c 

counto gentlemen would willingly consent to a compromise of which the terms should 
he that the penal laws should he abolished and the test retained “ Estoy informado ’ 
he says, * que los Catoheos de las provincias no lo repruchan, pues no pretcndiendo 
ofict«, y siendo Solo algunos de la Corte los proVechosos, Ics parcce quo meioran su 
estado, quedando seguros cllos y sus deScendientcs cn la religion, en la quictud, y eii la 
seguridad de sns haciendas.*’ i638 
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Ind tilt power of -ippomling magistrates , out, v htlher it belonged to him 
or not, he determined to assume it. Lseryvhere, from the Inecd to the 
Land’s End, Tory functionaries v ere ejected , and the sacant place-, were 
filled witli Prcsbjtenans, Independents, and Baptists In the new charter 
of the City of London the crown had reserved the power of displacing the 
Masters, \\ ardens, and Assistants of all the companies Accordingly more 
than eight hundred citizens of the first consideration, all'of them members 
of that party a^hich had opposed the Exclusion BiU, were turned out of 
office by a single edict In a short time appeared a Supplement to tins long 
list * But scarcely had the new office bearers been s\ om m when it avas 
discovered that they were as unmanageable as their predecessors At New- 
castle on-Tyne the regulators appomted a Bomaii Catholic MayW and 
I’linian Aldermen No doubt was entertameddhat the municipal body, 
thus remodelled, would vote an address promising to support the King, 
measures I he address, however, was negatived- The Mayor went uj 
to Ivondon in a fury, and told the King that the Dissenters were all knaves 
and rebels, and that in the v hole corporation the government could not 
icckon on more than four votes + At Reading twenty four Tory Alder- 
men were dismissed Twenty four new Aldermen were ajipointed 
'I w enty -three of_thesc immediately declared against the Indulgence, and 
vveic dismissed in their turn J In the course of a few days the borough of 
1 armoutli was governed by three diflerent sets of magistrates, all equally 
hostile to the Court § These are mere examples of what was passing all 
over the kingdom- I he Dutch Ambassador irformed the States that in 
many towns the public functionaries had, within one month, been changed 
twice,' and even thnee, and yet ehanged m vain || From the records of 
the Pnvy Counal it appears that the number of regulations, as they wcie 
Mlled, exceeded two lumdred fi 1 he regulators indeed found that, in not a 
feu places, the change had been for the worse Ihe discontented Tones, 
even while murmunng against the Kmg’s policy, had constantly expressed 
respect for his person and his office, and had disclaimed all Uioiight of re- 
sistance Very different was the language of some of tlic new members of 
corporations It was said that old soldiers of the Commonwealth, who to 
their own astonishment and that of the public, had been made Aldermen 
cave the agents of the Court veiy distinctly to understand that blood should 
flow before Popery and arbitrary power were established m England 
^ Tlic regulators found that little or nothing had been gained by what had 
*** V done There was one way, and one way only, in which they 
could hope to effect their object The charters of the boroughs must be 
rwumed, and other charters must be granted confining the elective fran- 
chise to very small constituent bodies appointed by the sovereign ft 
But how was this plan to be carred into effect? In a feu of the new 
charters, indeed, a right of revocation had been resen cd to the crown but 
the rest Jam^ could get into his hands only by voluntary surrender on the 
part of corporations, or by judgment of a court of law Few corporations 
were now disposed to surrender their charters voluntanly, and such ludc- 
menfe as would suit the purposes of the government wcrcjiardly to be ex- 
® “ Wnght. The waits pf Quo Warranto 

V hich had been brought a few yrars htfore for the purpose of crushing the 
hig party had been condemned by every impartial'man Yet those w nts 
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Imd at least the semblance of justice , for tbcj were biotw^bt Tiifainst ancient ^ 
municipal bodies, and llicie were few ancient municipal bodies innlncb 
some abuse, sufficient to afford a pretext for a penal proceeding, bad not 
grown up m the course of ages But the corporations non to be attacked 
were still in the innocence of infancy The oldest among them had not ^ 
Completed its fifth yean It as as impossible that many of tliem should ha\e , ~ 
committed offences meriting disfi-anchiscmelit The Judges themselves, 
neie nncas} They represented tliatnliat thcyneie required to donas 
in direct opposition to the plainest piinciples of daw and justice but all ' 
remonstrance was -vain Tlie boroughs nere commanded to surrender then 
charters Fen complied , and the course jihicli the King took nath those ' 
few did not encourage others to trust him- In seveml ton ns the nght^of 
acting n as laken anay from the commonalli, and giicn.to a aery small 
number of persons, who nere required to bind themselves by oatli to sup 
port the jcandidatcs recommended by the govemmeut At Tewkesbury, 
for example, the franchise was confined to thiitcen persons Yet even this 
number was too large Hatred and fear had spread so widely through the 
coiiiniuiiity that it was scarcely possible to bung together m any fonii, bj 
any process of paclung, thirteen men on whom the court could absolutely 
depend It was rumoured that the majority of the new constituent bodjr 
of lenkesbury was animated bv the same sentiment winch nas-geiieiaf 
throughout the nation, and would, when the decisive day should arrive, 
send true Protestants to Parliament Hie regulators m great -wrath 
threatened to rcdiice the number of electors to three * Meanwhile the 
great inajority of die boroughs firmly refused to give up their pnvileges 
Bainslablo, Winchester, and Buckingham, distinguished dicnisclves by tln> 
boldness ot their opposition At Oxford tin. motion that the aty should i csimi 
Its franchises to the King was negatived by eighty votes to two + _ The 
lomple and Westminster Hall weie m a ferment wiUi the sudden rush of 
business fiom all comers of the kingdom Every lawyer in high.jiractico . 
was overwhelmed witli the briefs from corporations Ordinaiy litigants 
complamed that their business vas neglected + It w as evident that a con 
siderable time must elapse before judgment could be given in so great a 
number of important cases Tyranny could ill brook this delay NoUilng . 

was -omitted winch could terrify the lefractory boroughs into -submission 
At Bucking^iain some of tin, municipal officers had spoken of Jeffreys iti laii-. 
guage w hicli was not laudatory 1 hey w ere piosecuted, and w ere given to 

aindcrstand that no mercy should he show ii to them unless they would ran- 
som themselv-es by surrendering their charter § At VVjnchester still more 
violent measiiies were adopted A large body of troops was marched into 
the townfor the solepuipose of burdening and harassing the iidiabitunts || 1 he ^ 
town continne4 resolute, and the public voice loudly accused the King of 
imitating the worst dimes of liis mother of France The driigonades, it 
was Slid, had begun There w as indeed reason for alarm It had occur icd 
to James tliat he could not more effectually break tlie spint of an obstinate 
town than by qnaitenng soldiers on the inhabitants He must have knonii 
that this practice had sixty years before excited formidable discontents, and 
had been solemnly pronounced illegal by the Petition of Riglit, a statute 
scaredy less venerated by Englishmen than the Gicat Charter -But he hoped 
to obtain from tlie courts of law a dedaration that even the Petition of Eight 
could not control the prero^tive He Actually consulted the Chief Justice 
of the King s Bench on this subject but the result of the consultation re 
mamed secret, and in a very few weeks the aspect of affairs became such 
* Johnstone, reb^ai, i688 t Van March-JJ, a6SS 
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thit a fear stronger than the fear of Uie royal displeasure began to impose 
some restraint even on the most servile magistrates - - 

TOiIe the Lords Lieutenant were questionlng-the Justices of the Pe-ice, 
while the regulators uere reraodelhng the hoioiiglis, all the public inquiation 
dcpaitracnts were subjected to a stnct inqiusiGon The palace u as ^nbi,c Se 
fust punfied Kvciy battered old Cavalier, w ho, m lelitrn for blood partments. 
and lands lost in the royal causej-had obtamed some "Shiall place under the 
Keeper of the Wardrobe or the Master of the Ilarricrs, was called upon to 
choose between thr King and the Church 'J he^CommissionerS of Customs 
and E\cise wcie ordered to attend Ills "Majesty at the rreasiiry -There he 
demanded from them a promise to support his policy, and.dnected them to 
r^iure a similar promise from all' their subordinates One' Customhouse 

omter notified his submission to the loyal u ill in a ay avliich exated bolli 
‘ mernment and compassion “I haae,” he said, "ifourtcen reasons for 
I obeying-His Majesty’s commands, a wife and thiiteen young children "+ 
Such reasons were indeed cogent , yet theie were not a fen instances in. 
which, even against such reasons, lehgious and patriotic feelings prevailed 
1 hcie is ground to believe that the government at this time seriously medi 
tated a blow winch w'ould hav e reduced many thousands of families to beggary, 
--,and would have disturbed the whole social system of every part of the coim- 
tiy Novvme,heei,oi coffee could be sold witlioifi a license Itwasiumoured 
that eveiy pcisou holding such a license would shortly be required to enter 
into the same engagements which had been imposed on public function 
arics, or to relmquisli his trade J It seems certain that, if suclva step had’ 
been talvcn, the houses of cnteitaininent and of public resort all over the king- 
dom would have been at once shut up by liundicds What effect such an 
jnteifcrencc with the comfort of all laiiks would have pioduccd must he left 
to conjecture Ihe resentment excited by gnevances is not always piopoi 
lioned^o then dignity , and ft is by no means improbable that the resumption 
of 'licenses might have done what the resumption of chailcrs had failed to 
-do Men of fashion w ould have missed the chocolate house in Samt James’s 
Street, and men of business the coffee pot, round which they were acciis 
tomed to smoke and talk politics, in Change Alley Half the clubs would 
have been wandering in search of sheltei The traveller a*t nightfall w ould- 

have found the mn where he had expected to sup and lodge deserted The 
clown would have regrolled the hedge alehouse, whcie he had been accus 
toiiicd to take his pot on the bench bcfoic the door in summer, Hnd at the 
clnmney comer in vv inter The nation might, perhaps, on such prov ocaf ion, 
have iisen m general rebellion without waiting for the help offoieign allies . 

It was not to be expected that a pi nice who required all the humblest 
servants, of, the government to suppoitltis policy on pam of dis- numission 
- mission would continue to employ an Attorney General whose “fSiTv^er 
aversion to that policy was no secret Sawyer had been suffeied to retain 
Ins situation moie than a yCai and a half after he had declaied against the 
dispensing power - This extraoidinaiy indulgence he owed to "the cxtieine 
I difliculty which the government found m supplying his place It was ntces- 
saiy, for Ihepiotectioii of the pecumaiy mteiests of the crown, that at least 
„ one of the two chief law ofheors should be a man of ability and knowledge , 
and It was by no means easv to induce any barrister of ability and know 
ledge to put himself in peril by commuting every’ day acts winch ^tlie next 
Parliament would piobably beat as higli enmes and mis'demeanouis It 
had been impossible fo pi ocurc abetter Solicitor General than Povvis, a man 
who mdeed stuck at nothing,' but who was incompetent to perform Uie 
ordinary duties of his post. In these circumstances it was thought desirable 
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that there should be a di\ ision of Kbonr An Attomg , the \ aluenf uhoi^e 
professional talents was much diminished bj his conscientious scraples, nas ^ 
coupled Mith a Solicitor nhose nnnt of scruples made som^'hmends for n s 
uant of talents When the 50s emment w ished to enforce the lan,ie» 
course was had to Saavjcr When the goaemment wished to break thelawi 
recourse w as had to Pow is Tins arrangement lasted till the King was able 

to obtain the sen lets of an ad\ ocafe at once bascri than Pon is and abler 
than Saw)*er 

No barrister liaing had opposed the Court with more virulence than 
Wiiinnis ^'^'Jham W^illiams ~He had distinguished himself m the late leign 
soseitor as a W hig and an E\tlusionist^ W iien faction was at the height, he 
General had been clioscn Spcakerof the HoiiscofConimons Aftertheproro 

gatioiiofthe Oxford Parltament lit had commonly been counsel for the most 
noisy demagogues w ho had been accused of sedition lie w as allowed to pos, 
-sess both pal ts and learning H is chief faults w cre^upp6sed to_be rashness 

and party spirit It w as not } tt suspected that he had faplts comparedaiath ' 
which rashness and party spirit might well pass for virtues The govern 
inent sought occasion against him, and easily found it He had published,- 
bv Older of the House of Commons, a narrative which Dangerfield had 
' written This narratiic, if published bj a private man, would undoubiedly 
have been a seditious libel’ A criminal information was filed in thelving’s 
Pench against Williams he pleaded the pnvil^es of Parliament m vain 
he was coniicted and sentenc^ to 1 fine of ten thousand pounds A large 
jiart of this sum he actually pud for the rest he gave a bond The Earl 
of Peterborough, who had been injunousty mentioned in Dangerfields 
narrative, was encouraged, by the success of tlie cnminal mformation, * 
10 bring a civ il action, and to demand laige damages. Whlliams was dm en 
to evtremitv At this juncture a wav of escape presented itself Itwaa 
indeed a waj which, to a man of stioiig principles or high spirit, would 
have been more dreadful than beggary, imprisonment, or death He might 
sell himself to that government of which he had been the enemvnnd the 
victim lie might offer to go on the foilom hope m every assault on those ' 
liberties and on that religion for which he had professed an inordinalc real 
" He might expiate his W'lnggism bj perfomiiiig services from which bigoted 
1 ones, stainra w ith the blood of Ktisrell and Sidnej , shrank m horror llie 
bargain was struck Tlie debt still due to the ci own was remitted Petei- 
borough was induced, bj rojal mediation, to compromise his action 
Savvj'er w'as dismissed Pow is became Attorney General Williams was ,, 
made Solicitor, received the honour of knighthood, and was soon a 
favounte. Though in rank he was onlj the second lavv officer of the 
crown, hts abilities, knowledge, and eiiergj were such that he campletelj 
threw his supenor into the shade.' 

Williams had not been long in office when he was required to bear a chief 
part III the most memorable state tnal recorded m the Bnlisli annals ' 

Oh the twenty seventh of Apnl 168S tlie King put forth a second De 
Second claratiou of Indulgence In this paper he 'recited at length the 
ofSdute'"' Heclaration-of the preceding Apnl ' His past life, he said, ou^t 
cnee. to have convinced his jieople that he was not a person who could 
easily he induced to depart from auy resolution w hich he had/ormed But, 
as designing men had attempted to persuade the world that lie might be 
- prevailed on to give way 111 tins matter, he thought it necessary to proclaim 


’London Gazette Dec 4 mlj*r 15, 16S7 See the proceedings against W'llliams m the 
Collection erstate 1 mis. "Ha hedio,' sa>s Ronqmtio ‘giiwide snstbclhabernom " 
bndo e! abpgado \Villiams, que fue el orador y el mas airahndo de toda la casa des 
Comunes en los ultimos tecribles ntiinientos del Rej difuiUo 
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that jus purpose s\as immulabty fixed, that he\^as resohed to cnipldy those 
only who were prepared to concur in his design, and that Jic had, in pursu 
nnee of that resolution, dismissed manj of his disobedient servants fiom 
citil and military employments He announced that he meant to hold a 
Parliament m ^November at the lafest, and he exhorted his subjects to 
ehoosc representatives who ’would assist him in the great work which he 
had undertaken * " - 

1 his Declaration at first produced little sensation It contained nothing 
new, and jnen wondered that the King should think it worth 
while to publish a solemn manife‘>to merely for the purpose of orUtrtu to 
telling thrm that he'had not changed his mind + 'Perhaps James 
was nettled by the indifference with which the announcement of his fixed 
resolution was received by the piiblii^ and" thought that his dignity and 
authority would suffer unless he without delay did something novel and 
itribiilg On the fourth of May, accordingly, he made an Order in Council 
that his Declaration of the preceding week should be read, on two succes- 
sive Sundays, at the time of divine service, by the officiating ministers of all 
the churches and chapels of the kingdom In London and in the suburbs 
the reading was to take place on the twentieth and twenty-seventh of May, 
in other parts of England on the third and tenth of June The Bishop, 
were directed^o distribute copies of the Declaration through their respec 
tivc dioceses % 

When it ibconsidercd that the elergyof the Established Chiirch,with scarcely 
an exception, regarded the Indulgence as a violation of the laws of the realm, 
as a breach of the plighted faith of the King, and as a fatal blow levelled at 
the interest and dignity of their own profession, it will scarcely admit of 
doubt that the Order in Council was intended to be felt by them as a cruel 
affront It was popularly believed that Petre had avowed this intention in a - 
coarse metaphor borrowed from the rhetoric of the East Pie would, he 
said, make them cat dirt, the vilest and most loathsome of all dirt But, 
tyrannical and malignant as the mandate wai, would the Anglican priest- 
hood rcfiesc to obey ? The King’s temper was arbitrary and severe J he 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission were as summary as those of 
a court martial Whoever ventured to resist might in a week be ejected 
from his parsonage, deprived of his whole income, pronounced incapable of 
holding any other spiritual preferment, and left to beg from door to door 
If, indeed, the vyholc body offered an united opposition to the royal will, it 
v/as probable that even James would scarcely venture to punish ten thousand 
delinquents at once But there was not time to form an extensive combi 
nation 'The Order m Council was goretted on the seventh of May On 
the twentieth the Declaration was to be read m all the pulpits of London 
and the neighbourhood By no exertion was it possible in that age to 
ascertain within a fortnight the intentions of one-tenth part of the parochial 
ministers who were scattered over the kingdom It was not easy to collect 
in so short a lime the sense even of the episcopal order It might also well 
be apprehended that, if the clergy refused to read the Declaration, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters would misinterpret the refusal, would despair of obtaining 
any toleration from the memliers of the Church of-England, and would 
throv' their whole weight into the scale of the Court 

The clergy therefore hesitated , and this hesitation may well be exaised 
for some eminent laymen, who possesserl a large share of the public They het, 
confidence, were disposed to recommend submission 1 hey thought ‘wt 
that a general opposition could hardly be expected, and that a partial oppo 

1 * T-ondonGazette, April 30, >688 Binllor, 
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sition would be ruinous'^to individuals, and of little ■advant'vgc to the Churcli 
and to 'the nation Such was th6 opimbii given at tins lime by Halifax, and 
Nottingham The day drew near ) and still there wUS no ^concert and no 
fonned resolution ^ 

At this conjuncture the'' Protestant Dissenters of London won for ihem- 
p-itnoiism selves a title to the 'lastmg gratitude of their'coUntry They had 
of uie. Prow hitherto been reckoned by the government as.part of its strength 
NMronfot 'R fc^v of their most active and noisy preachers, corrupted by tlie 
favours of the Court, had got up addresses in favour of the BSng's 
' ” policy Others, estranged by the recollection of many cruel wrbngs 
both from the Church of England aiidfiom_the House of Stuart, had seen 
with resentful pleasure the tyrannical pnneeandthe tyrannical 'hierarchy 
separated by a bitter enmity, and biddmg against each other for the help of 
sects lately persecuted and despised But this feeling, however natural," 
had been indulged long enough TTie time had come when it w^ necessary 
fo make a choice , and the Nonconformists of the City, w ith a noble spirit, 
arrayed themselves side by side with the members of the Church m defence 
of tlic fundamental laws of the realm Baxter, Bates, and Hone distin 
gnished themselves by their efforts to bring about this coalition but the 
generous enthusiasm which pervaded the whole Puntan body made the 
task easy I he zeal of tlie flocks outran that of the pl&tors Those 
Presbyterian and Independent teachers, who showed an mclmation to" 
take part with the King against the ecclesiastical establishment received 
distinct notice tliat, unless they changed their conduct, their congrega 
tioiis would neither hear them nor pay them Alsop, who had ilalteicd 
himself that he should be able to bring over a great bo^ of disciples to 
the royal side, found himself on a sudden an object of contempt ’and ab 
horrenoe to those who had lately revered him as their spmtual guide, sank 
into a deep melancholy, and hid himself from the pubhc eye Deputations 
waited on several of the London clergy imploring them not to judge of the 
dissenting body from tlie servile adulation which had lately filled the 
London Gazette, and eidiorting them, placed as they were in the van of this 
great fight, to play the men for the hberties of England and for the faith ' 
delivered to the baints 1 hese assurances w ere received with joy and grati- 
tude Yet dieiewas still much anxiety and much difference of opinion among 
those who had to decide whether, on Sunday the twentict}i,.they would or 
would not obej the Kings command The London clergy, then universally 
consiiita acknowledged to be the dower of their profession, held a meeting 
londoit''” PiftceuDoctorsof Divinity were present TiUotsdn, DeairofCan- 
denw, terbuty, the most celcbrat^ preacher of the age, came thither from 
a sick bed Sherlock, Master of the Temple, Patrick, Dean of Peterborough 
and rector of St Paul’s, Covent Garden, and btillmgfleet. Archdeacon of 
London and Dean of St Paul’s Cathedral, attended 'The general feeling - 
of Uic Assembly -seemed to be that it was, on the whole, advisable to obey 
the Order in Council The ^dispute began to wav warm, and might lave 
produced fatal consequences, if it had not been brought to a close ^by the 
firmness and wisdom of Doctor Edward Fowler, Ticar of St Giles’s, Cnp- 
pkgate, one of a small bui remarkable class of divines who united tint love ; 
of civil liberty w hlch belonged to the school of Calvm with the theology of 
the School of Aiminius Standing up, Fowler Spoke thus “ I must be 
plain The question is so suAple that argument can throw no new light 6n 

Johnstone, Afay ay, i6S8 - , 

t VLpty remarkab’e man, tbc late JUexander Knox, whose eloiiuent conversation" 

_ and elaborate letters had a aicat mflncncc on the minds of his. contemporaries, learned, 1 
suspect, much of his theological sj slcm fiom rowler's writings. Fowler s hook oil the 
Design of Christianity was assailed by John TSuo} anaridi a ferocity which nothing can 
justify, but which the birth and breeding of the honest tinker m some degree excuse " 
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itj and can only beget heat Lefevery Than sny Yes or No But I cannot 
consent to be bound by ihe vote of the majority I shall he soiry to cause 
■a breach of unity But this Declaration I cannot in conscience'rcad ” Td- 
lotson," Patrick, SherlocUj'and. Stillingfleet declared lint they were of the 
same mind The majority yielded to the authonty of a minority so respect- 
able”" A lesolution by which all piesent pledged themselves to one another 
not to read Qie Declaration was then drawn tip, Patrick whs the first, who" 
set Ins hand to it , Jowler was the second 1 he papei was Sent lound the 
city, and u as speedily subscribed by eighty-fne incumbents * 

' Meanwhile several of the Bishops uere anxiously deliberating as to the 
coursewhich they should take On the twelfth of May a grave and learned 
company u as assembled round tlie table of the Pnmate at Lambeth Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, Turner, Bishop of Elj,- White, Bishop of Peter- 
borough,' and Tenison, Rector 'of Saint Martinis Parish, u ere among the 
guests The Earl of Clarendon, a zealous and uncompromising fiiend of the 
Ghufeh, had been invited Cartwright, Bishop of Chestci^ intnided him- 
self on the meeting, probably as a spy While he remained, n6''confideii 
tial communication could take place but, aftei his depaiture, the great 
question of which all minds weic full was propounded and disaissed 1 he 
general opiniOn avas that the Declaiation ought not to be lead Letteis 
were forthwith wiitten to several of the most icspcctable prelates "of the 
pfoamce of Canterbury, entieating them to come up without delay to Lon 
don, and to strengthen the hands of their metiopohtan at this conjuncture h 
As there was little doubt that these letters would be opened if they "passed 
through Uie office m Lombard Street, they were sent by hoistmen to the 
nearest country post towns on the diffeient roads The Bi^iop of Winches- 
ter, whose loyalty had been so signally pioved at Sedgemooi, though suffer 
ing from indisposition, vesolved to set out in obedience to tlie summons, but 
found himself unable to bear the motion of a coach The letter addicssed 
to William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, was, m spite of all piecautions, de- 
tained hy a postmaster , and that prelate, infenor to none of hib^hrethren in 
cofirage and in zeal for the common cause of his order, did not reach Lon- 
don m tune J His namesake, William Lloyd, bishop of St Asaph, a pious, 
honest, and learned man, but of slender judgment, and half crazed by his 
perses'ering.endeavours to extract fiom the Book of Daniel and from the 
Revelations some information about the Pope and the King of France, 
hastened to the capital, and arrived on the sixteenth § On the following 
day came the excellent Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Xake,''BiShop of 
Chichester, and Sii John Trelawaiey, Bishop of Bristol, a baronet of an old 
and honourable Cornish family , 

'•On the eighteenth a meeting of prelates and of other eminent divines avas 
held at Lambeth -- Tillotson, fenison, Stillingfleet, Patrick, and consuita 
Sherlock weie pieSent Praycis averc solemnly read before the 
consult" tion bcgafii After_long deliberation, a petition embodying Paiicc 
the general sense avas avntten by the Ardibishop w ith his own hand It avas 
imt draavn^upavith much felicity of style Indeed, the cumbrous and inek - 
gant structure of the sentences btougbt on Sancroft some raillery, aahich he 
bore avith Icsspalience than he shoaved undei much heavier trials But in 
substance nothing could he more skilfully framed tlian tins memorable docu* 
ment All disloyalty, aU intolerance, was earnestly disclaimed The King 


* Johnstone, May 23, 1688 There is a satincal poem on ihTs meetUiv eUUtled the 
O'-ncal Cabal ' - , , " 
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w as nssiired that the Church still was, as she had ever been, faithful to the 
throne He uas assured also that the Bishops would, in proper place and 
time, as Lords of Parliament and members of the Upper House pf Com oca- 
tion, show that they by no n'eans wanted tenderness for the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters But Parliament had, both in the late and in the pre- 
sent reign, pronounced that the sovereign was not constitutionally competent 
to dispense with statutes m matters, ecclesiastical The Declaiation was 
therefore illegal, and the petitioners could not, in prudence, honour, or 
conscience, be paitics to the solemn publishing of an illegal Declaration in 
the house of God, and during the time, of di\ ineservicc 

Plus paper ivas signed by the Archbishop and by si\ of his suffragans 
T loya of Saint Asaph, liirner of Ely, Labe of Chichester, Ken of ITalli ami 
Wells, White of Peterborough, and frelawiiey of B'listol The Bishop of 
London, being under suspension, did not sign 

It was now late on Friday evening , and on Sunday morning the Dccla 
1 ctmon of ’■“bon was to be read in the churches of London It w as ncccssaiy 
ihc to put the paper into the King’s hands without delay The six 
i>rc^n?cii Jbshops ciossed the nvei to Whitehall The Archbishop, who 
to the had long been forbidden the Court, did not accompany them 

Llojd, leaving his file brethren at the house of Lord Dartmouth 
in the vicinity of tlie palace, went to Sunderland, and begged that mmiste*" 
to read the petition, and to ascertain when the King would be willing 
to receive it Sunderland, afraid of compromising himself, refused to 
look at the paper, but went immediately to the royal closet James 
diicclcd that the Bishops should be admitted He had heard from his 
tool Caitwnght that they were disposed to obey the royal mandate, but 
that they svislicd for some little modihcations m form, and that they 
meant to present a humble lequest totliat effect His Majesty was therefore 
in vciy good humour When they knelt befoie him, he graciously told them 
to rise, look the paper from Lloyd and said, “ This is my Lord of Canter 
bnry’s hand " Yes, sir, his own hand," was the answer James read the 
petition he folded it up , and his countenance grew dark “Ibis," he said, 

“ IS a great surprise to me I did not expect this from yourChurch, especially 
from some of you This is a standard of rebellion ” The Bishops broke out 
into passionate professions of loyalty but the King, as usual, repeated 
the same words oicr and over “ I tell you, this is a standard of rebel- 
lion " “ Rebellion ' ” cried Trelawney, falling on his knees “For God s 
sake, sir, do not say so hard a thing of us Nol rdawney can be a rebel '■Re- 
member that my family has fought for the crow n Rememberhow I sciacd 
Your Majesty when Monmouth was in the West" “ We put down the last 
rebellion,’’ said Lake “we shall not raise anothei ” “We rebel*" ex 
claimed riirner, “we are ready to die at Your Majesty’s feet ’ “Sir,” 
said Ken, m a more manly tone, “ I hope that you will giant to us tliat 
liberty of conscience which you grant to all mankind " Still James went 
on “1 his IS rebellion Ihis is a standard of rebellion. Did ever a good 
Churchman question the dispensing power before ? Have not some of you 
preached for it andavntten for It It is a standard of rebellion I wall have _ 
my Declaration published ’’ “ We haie two duties to peiform,” answered" 
Ken , “our duty to God, and our duty to Your Majesty We honour you 

but we fear God ” “ Have I deserved this?" said the King, more and 
moie angry “I who haxejbeen such a friend toyour Churcli** I did not 
expect this from some of you I will be obeyed My Declaration Shall be 
published You arc trumpeters of sedition What do you do here ? Go 
to your dioceses , and sec that I am obeyed I will keep this paper I will 
not part with it I will remember you that have signed it” “Gods will 
be done," said Ken “ God has giych me the dispensing power,” said the 
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King, “and I will maintain it I tell you that there are still-se\en thou- 
sand of ■}our Church uho have not bouM the knee to Baal ” The Bishops 
respectfully retired * That scry evening'tlie document wlndi they bad put 
into tlie hands of the King appeared uord for viord in pnnt, was laid on 
Ae tables of all the coffeehouses^ and was cried about the streets Everj- 
whefe Ae people rose from tlleir beds, and came out to stop the hawke'S 
It was said that the pnnter cleared a thousand pounds m a few hours by 
this penny broadside T his is probablj an exaggeration , but it is an ex- 
aggeration wliidi proves that the sale was enormous How the petition 
got abroad is still a mysleiy Sancroft declared that he had taken every 
precaution against publication, and that he knew' of no copy except that 
which he had himself wnlten, and which James had taken out of Lloyds 
hand The veratitj of the Archbishop is bejond all suspicion But it is 
by no means improbable that some of the divines who assisted m framing 
the petition may have remembered so short a composition accurately, and 
may nave sent it to the press The prevailing opinion, hov cv'er, was that 
some person about the King had been indiscreet or treacherous + Scarcelj 
less sensation was produced by a short letter which was waatlen with great ~ 
pow er of argument and language, printed secretly , and largely circulated on 
die same day by the post and by the common earners A copy v as sent 
to every dergvman in the kingdom- The waiter did not attempt to disguise 
the danger which those who disobeyed the royal mandate would incur ~ but 
he set forth m a lively manner the still greater danger of submission “ If 
we read the Declaration,” said he, “ v* e fall to nse no more We fall un- 
pitied and despised We fall amidst the curses of a nation v hom oar com 
pliance will have ruined ” Some thonght that this paper came from 
Holland Others aitnbuted it to Sherlock But Pndeauii, Dean of 
Norwich, who was a prinapal agent in dislnbutmg it, believed it to be the 
work of Halifax 

Tne conduct of the prelates was rapturously extolled bv the geneml 
voice but some murmurs were heard It was said dial such gme men, if 
they thought themselves hound in conscience to remonstrate v ith the King, 
ought to have remonstrated earlier Was it fair to leave him in the dark 
till within thirty -SIX honts of the time fixed for the reading of the Declara- 
'fon ^ Even if he wished to revoke the Order 111 Council, it was too Ixte to 
Jo so The inference seemed to be that the petition was intended, not to 
nove the royal mind, but merely to inflame the discontents of the people J. 
These complaints were utterly groundless The King had' laid on the 
Bishops-a command new, surpnsing, and embarrassing It was their duty 
o communicate with each other, and to ascertain as far as poss ble die 
ense of the profession of which they were the heads before they took anv 
>lcp They were dispersed o’-er the whole kingdom Some of them were 
listant from o‘hers a full w eek s journey James *111011 ed them only a fort- 

iight to inform themselves, to meet, to deliberate, and to deade, and be 
>urely Lad no nght to think himself aggneved because that fortn ght was 
Irawingtoa close before he learned their decision. Nor is it true that they 
lid not leave him time to revoke bis order if he had been wise enough to 
Jo so He might have called together his Council on<Satutday morn«rg, 
ind before night it might have been known throughout iLondon and tfie 
suburbs that he had yielded to the entreaties of the fathers of the Cliurch 
The Saturday, however, pxssctl over witLoutranv sign of relenting on the 
nart of the govenunert , and the Sunday arrived, a day long remcmbcrcu 
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In the City and libeilies of London, wete about a hundred parwli churches , 
""Thol-on In only four of these Mas the, Order in Council obeyed . At Saint 
fcbcyiSe tlic Declaration um read by a divlne of the'naniftof 

rojiionitr ^Martin As soon as he utterc'd the first wdrdt, then hole coiigre-, 
gallon rose and wtlidiew ' At Saint MattheivV in Fn lay Street, a wretch 
-named Timotlw Hall, who.had disgraced his go\vn by acting as broher for 
the Duchess of Portsmouth in the sale of pardons, and who new had hopes 
of obtaining tlieiaicant bisliopncof O'cfoid, was^m like manner left alone 
in Ills church At Serjeant’s Inn, in Chancery Lane, the clerk pretended 
that he had forgotten to bring a copy, and the Chief Justice of the King's 
llench, who bad attended in order to see that the royal mandate was obeyed, 
was forced to content himself mtli tins excuse Samuel \Vesley,’'the father 

of John and Charles Wesley, a curate m London, toolcfor his text that day 
^ the noble answer of the three Jews to the Chaldean tyrant, Be it know n 

“unto thee, O King, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which tliou hast set up ” Exen in the chapel of Saint James’s Palace' 
the officiating minister had the courage to disobey the order 1 he West- 
minster boys long remembered what took place that day m the Abbey 
Sprat, Bishop of-Kocliester, officiated there as Dean As soon as he began , 
to read the Declaration, muimurs and the noise of people mow ding out of 
the choir diowned his xoice. He trembled so violently that men saw the 
paper shake in his hand Long before he had finished, the place w as deseitcd 
bj all but those w'hose situation made it necessarj foi them to remain * 

Z Never had the Church been so deai to the nation as on the afteiaioon of 
that da> The spirit of dissent seemed to be extinct Baxtei from his pul- 
pit pronoun^d an culogiuni on the Bishops and parochial clergy The Dutdi 
mihisfor, a few horns later, wrote to inform the States General that tlife • 
Anglican priesthood had nsen m the estimation of the public to an m 
credible ‘degree The universal cry of the Nonconformists, lie .said, was 
that they would ratlier continue to he under the penal statutes than separate 
their cause fiOm that of the prelates + ' _ _ 

Another w eek of anxiety and agitation passed aw'ay Sunday came again 
Again tjie'chniches of the capital were thronged by hundreds of tliousands 
* 1 he Declaration was read nowhere except at the x eiy few places where at 
liad.bcen read the week before Ihe minister xxho had officiated at the- 
chapel in S'^iiit James's Palace had been turned out of his situation a more 
obsequious divine appealed with the paper in Ins hand , but liis agitation 
XX as so gieat that he could not articulate In truth the feeling of the xvliole 
nation had now become such as none but the veiy best and noblest, or the , 
very xvorst and basest of mankind could witliout much discomposure 
cncouiitei , 

Even the King stood aghast for a moment at the violence of the tempest 
xxliicli he had raised What step xvas he next to tal-e? He must eiuiei 
Hesiiohon recede and it was impossible to adx ance x\ ithout penf, 

at the 1,0 or to recede xv ithout humiliation At one moment he deteimined 
xcrnnient. p^j. urder cnjoinmg the cleigy in high and angry 

terms to publish'his Declaration, and menacing every one who^shonld be 
refractory xvith instant suspension This order xxas drawn up and sent 'to 
the press, then recalled then a second time sent to the pi ess, then recalled , 
a second time § A different plan xvas suggested by some of those who w Ci c 
for iigorous measures The prelafes who had signed, the petition might be 
cited before the Ecclesiastical Commission and deprived of their secs But 
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, jto tins course strong objections wore urged in Council - It bad liocn an- 
nounced tliatlho^Houses would be convoked before the end of tliejear The 
Lords w'ould assuredly treat the sentence of deprivation ns a nullity, w'ould 
insist that Bancroft and liis fellow petitioners , should be summoned to Pai- 
bamenb and would refuse to acknowledge a new Ardibishop of Canteibury 
or a new Bishop of Bath and Wells 1 bus the session, which jit best was 
likely to be sufficiently stormy, would commcpce with a deadly^qu^rrel be 
tween the crown and the peers If thcreforcT it weie tliought-ncccs^iy to 
■’punish the’ Bishops, the punisliirient,-ought to be_inflicted according {o the 
Lnow'n course of linglishlaw Sunderland had from the beginning objected, 
as fir as he dired, to the Older in Council He now suggested a course 
which, though not fice from Inconyemenccs, wm the most prudent and the 
- most dignified that a senes of errors hid left open to the government 1 he 
King might with grace and majesty announce to the world tint he was 
-^.deejily iHiitbj' the imdutiful conduct of the Chuich of England, but that 
.he could not forget* all the services rendered by that Church, in trving times, 
loins father, to his brother, and to himself, that, as a fnend to the hbeity 
of conscience, he w as unwilling to deal severely w itli men whom conscience^ 
ill informed indedd, and unreasonably scnipulous, might haye prevented from 
obeying Ins commands , and that he would thercfoie leave the offenders to 
that punishment whidi their owm reflections would inflict wheneier they 
should calmly compare their recent acts with the loyal doctnnes of which 
they had so loudly boasted Not only Powis and Bellasyse, who had 
( alwajs been for moderate counsels, but even Dover and Aiimdell,' leaned 
towards this proposition Jcffieys, on the other hand, maintained that the 
government would be disgraced if such tiansgressors as the seven Bishops 
Avere suffered to escape with a mere repnmand He did not, how-eVer, wish 
, them to be cited before the Ecclesiastical Commission, in which ho sate as 
chief 01 rather as sole J udge For the load of public hatred undci w hioh he 
already lay-was too much even for his shameless forehead and obdurate 
Iicait , and he shiank from the responsibility which be ivould have incuired' 
by pronounang an illegal sentence on the rulers of the Church and the 
favourites of the nation He therefore recommended a criminal 
information It was accordingly resolved that the Archbishop and miiS to 
the. sue other petitioners should be brought before the Court ofSiTiMlms 
Jung’s Bench on a diarge of seditious libel That Uiey w ould he “ i^ei 
, convicted it was scarcely possible to doubt The Judges and their officers 
were tools of the Court Since the old charter of the City of Ixindoh had 
been forfeited, scarcely one prisoner aihom the government Avas bent on 
bringing to punishment had been absolved by a jury The refractory pre- 
lates Avonid probably be condemned to ruinous fines and to long imprisdn- 
mertt, and would be glad to ransom themselves by serving, both in and out 
of Pailiamcnt, the designs of the sovereign * , 

- 9*1. twenty-seventh of May it was notified to the Bishops that on the 
eighth of Tune they must appear before the King m Council Why so lone 
an interv.^ was allowed we are not informed Perhaps James Jiopcd that 

* ®f the offenders, terrified by his displeasure, might submit before the 
.day fixed for the reading of the Declaration m their dioccScs, -and might 
in Older to make their peace wath him, persuade their clergj to obey his 
order If such was his hope it ai as signally disappointed Sunday, 'the third 
of June came , and all ports of ILngland follow ed Uie example of the capital 
Alreadjahe Bishops of Norwich, Gloucester, Salisbury, Windieslcr, and 
P-xcler had signed copies of the petition m token of their approbation The 
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Bishop of Worcester Ind Tefiisecl to distiibute the DeclarAtion among Ins 
clerg)' 1 he Bishop of HeiefOrd had dislnbuledit but it uas geiKially 
understood that heiVas oierw helmed by remorse and shame for having done 
so Not one parish piicst m fifty complied uitli the Order in Council In ‘ 
the great diocese of Chester, including the county of Lancaster, only three 
cleigymen could be pi evaded on by Carta light to obev the King In the 
diocese of Norwich are many hundreds of |iaiishes In only four of Uiese 
was the Declaration read The courtly Bishop of Bochestei could not o\cr- 
come the scruides of the ministei of the oidinnry of Chatham, uho de 
pended on the government for bread There is still evtant a pathetic letter 
aliich this honest pnest sent to the Secretary of the Admualty “J can- 
not, ’ he wrote, “jeasonablve\pect Your Honour’s protection God swill 
*1)0 done I must choose suffering rather than sin ” * 

On the evening of the eighth of June the seven pi elates, furnished by 
Theynfi ablest lawyers in England with full advice, 'repaiied to the 
r«itnined paHce, Wild w ere called into the Council chambei 1 heir peti- 
1 no tion was lying on the table 1 he Chancellor took the paper up. 
Council showed It to the Archbishop, and said, “ Is this the paper which 
Your Glace wrote, and which the six Bishops present delivered to- His 
hlajesty ? ” Bancroft looked at the paper, turned to the King, and spoke 
thus “ Sir, I stand here a culprit I never was so before Oiicellittle 
thought that I ever should be so Least of all could I think that 1 should be 
charged with any offence against iiiy King but, since I am so unhappy os to 
be in this situation, our Majesty will not be offended if I avail myself of my 
lawful right to decline saying anything which may rriminate me” ‘‘This 
la mere chicanery,” said the King “I hope that Your Grace will not do 
so ill a thing os to deny your own hand ” “ Sir, ’ said Lloyd, whose studies 
had been much among the casuists, “ all div iiies agree that a person 
situated os we aie may refuse to answer such a question ” The King, as 
slow of und Cl standing os quick of temper, could not comprehend what the 
prelates meant lie persisted, and was evidently becoming very angry 
“ Sir,^’ said the Archbishop, “ I am not bound to accuse myself Nevei- 
theless, if Your Majesty positively commands me to answer, I will do so in 
the confidence that a just and geneious piince will not suffer what I say in 
obedience to liis orders to be brought m ev kIciicc against me ” “ You must 
not capitulate with your Sovereign,” said the Chancellor " No,” said the 
King , “I will not give any such command If you choose to deiiv your 
own hands, I have nothing more to say to you ” 

1 he Bishops were repeatedly sent out into the antechamber, and re- 
peatedly called back into the Council room At length James posi 
tively commanded them to answer the question He did not evpiessly 
engage that their confession should not be used against them But thev, 
not unnaturally, supposed that, after what had passed, such an engagement 
was implied in liis command Bancroft acknowledged lus handwriting ^ 
and his brethren followed Ins example They were then inienogated 
about the meaning of some woids in the petition, and about the letter 
which had been circulated with so much effect all over the kingdom , 
but their language was so guarded that nothing was gained by the 
evaminalion Tlie Chancellor then told them that a cnininal information 
would be cvhibited against them in the Couit of King’s Bench, and called 
upon diem to enter into recognisances They refused *1 hey w ere peers of 
parliament, Uiey said They were advised by the best lavvy ers in Westminster 
Hall that no peer could be reqiiiied to enter into a recognisance m a case of 
hbel, and they should iiotlhink themselves justified in relinqinshiiig the jin 
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■V liege of their order Tlic King vns so absuidLas to think himself peisonally 
nnVonted because tlicy chose, oa a legal question, to be guided by legal adiice 
“ Yoiibclieic everybody,” he said, “rather than me” He was indeed mor- 
tified and alarmed For he had gone so far that, if they persisted, he had no 
choice Icftbutfto send them to prison, and tliough he by no means foiesaw 
all the consequences of such a step, he foresaw probably cnou^i to They are 
distuibhim 1 hey were resolute A warrant was therefore made 'ouJ" / 
out diiecting the Lieutenant of the Tow er to keep them in safe Tower 
custody, and 'a baige was manned to convey them dowai the river * 

It was known all over London that tlie Bishops were before the Council 
The public anxiety was intense 'A great multitude filled the courts of 
Whitehall and all the neighbouring streets Many people were m the habit 
of reficshing themselves at the close of a summer day with the cool an of 
llie Thames But on this evening the whole river was alne with wherries 
WTicn the Seven came forth under a guard, the emotions of the people broke 
through all restraint Thousands fell on their knees and prayed aloud 
for the men who had, with the Christian courage of Ridley and Latimer, 
confionlcd a tyrant inflamed by all the bigotry of Mary Many daslied 
into the stream, and, up to their waists in oore and water, cried to the holy 
fathers' to bless them All down the river, from Whitehall to london 
Bridge, the royal barge passed between lines of boats, from which arose 
a shout of “God bless your Lordships ” The King, in great alarm gave 
orders that the garrison of the Tower should be doubled, that the Guaids 
should be held ready for action, and that tw o companies should be detached 
fiom every regiment in the kingdom, and sent up instantly to London But 
the force on which he lelied ns the means of coercing the people shared all 
the feelings of the people The very sentinels who were posted at the 
1 raitors’ Gate reverently asked for a blessing from the martvrs whom they 
were to giiaul Sir Edw aid Hales was Lieutenant of the Tower Ilewas 
littlG'iiicliiicd to treat his prisoners with kindness For he was an apostate 
from that Church for which they suffered , and he held seveial lucialiv'e 
posts by virtue of that dispensing power against which they had protested 
lie learned with indignation that hi', soldiers wcic drinking the healih_of 
the Bishops He ordered his officers to see that it vv as done no more But 
the officers came back with a report that the thing could not be picvenled, 
and that no other health was drunk in the garrison Nor was it only by 
caiousing that the tioons show'cd their reveiencc for tlie fathers of the 
-^Church There w as siicn a show of devotion throughout tlic Tower that 
‘'jiious men thanked God for bunging good out of evil, and for making the 
persecution of His faithful servants the means of sav ing many souls All 
day the coaches and Iivciies of the first nobles of England were seen round 
the prison gates Thousands of humbler spectators constantly covcied 
1 ovver Hill + But among the marks of public respect and sympathy vv^iich 
the pielates received there was one which more than all the rest enraged 
and alarmed the King He learned that a deputation of ten Noncon 
formlst ministers had visited the Tower He sent for four of these persons, 
and himself upbraided them They conragcou<Iy ansvv ered that they thought 
It their duty to forget past quairels, and to stand by the men who stood by 
the Protestant religion 1 ’ 

Scarcely had the gates of the Tower been closed on the pnsoners when 
an event took place which increased the public excitement It had uirti, of tlie 
been announced that the Queen did not expect to be confined till 
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July ^Unt, on the day after iTie Btsliops Ind appeared before the Council, 

It w as observ cd tint the King seemed to be anxious about her slate In the 
evening, however, she sate playing cards at 3Vhitelnll Ijll near midmght " 
Then she was carried m a sedan to St James’s Palace, where apartmcnls, " 

, had been very hastily fitted up for her reception Soon Jhessengers wcie 
running-about in all directions to summon phjsicians and priests, Lords Of 
' ^ the Council, and Ladies of the, Bedchamber, In a few hours many public v 
functionaries and women ofrank were assembled in the Queen’s room IhcrO, , 
on the mornmg of Sunday, tlie' tenth of June, a day long kept sacred by the ~ - 
too faithful adherents of a bad cause, was bom the most amforlunatc. of 
■ pnnees, destined to seventy-seven yeare of exile and wandering, of \aiin - 
projects, of honours more galling than insults, and of hopes such aS make - 
the heart sick _ - , 

ihc Calamities of the poor child had begun before his birth The nation ‘ 

He Is over which, according to the ordinary course of succession, he would 

pHtYtSto reigned, was fully persuaded tliat his mother was not really 
lit suppo_ pregnant By whatever evidence tliefacl of Ins birth had been 
stations, proved, a considerable number of people would probably have per^ - 
fiisted in maintaining that the Jesuits had practised some skilful sleight of 
hand , 'and the evidence, partly from accident, partly from gross mismanage 
ment, w as reallj open to some objections Many persons of both sexes w ere ' 
in the roj al bedchamhei wlieii the child first saw the light , but none of them ^ 
enjoyed any laige measure of public confidence Of the Pnvy Councillors 
present half were Roman Catholics , and those who called ■themselves Pro- - 
testaiits were generally regaided as traitors to their country and their-God 
Many of the w omen in attendance were French, Italian, and-Portugucse Of 
the English ladies some were Papists, and some were the-waves of Papists - 
' Some persons who were peculiarly entitled to be present, and wliose_testi 
mony would have satisfied all minds accessible to reason, were absent , and i 
for their absence the king was held responsible^ The Princess Anne was, of; 
all the inhabitants of the island, the most deeply Interested in tlie event ' Her _ 
sex and her expenence qualified her to act as the guardian of her sister’s 
biithnght and her own She had conceived strong sugncions, which were " - 

daily confirmed by circumstances tnfling or imamnaiy ^ She fancied that the 
- Queen carefully slimmed her scrutiny, and asenbed to gmlt a reserve nliich 
was perhaps the effect of delicacy In this temper Anne had determmed 

to be present and vigilant when the cnlical day should amve. But she had 
not thought It necesiaiy to be at her post a month before that day, and had, 
in compliance, it was said, wath her father’s ndvace, gone to dnnk the Bath 
t ' w aters Sanefoft, vvhose-gi eat place made it Ins duty to attend, and on whose 

probity the nation placed entire reliance^ had a few hours before been sent 
to the Tow er by Janies The Hydes were the proper protectors of the rights 
of the two Princesses The Dutch Ambassador might be regarded as the- , 
repiesentativo of ‘William, who, as first pnnee of the blood, and Consort of 
the Ixiiig’s eldest daughter, had a deep interest m what vvas passing'-, ' 
Tames never thought of summoning any member, male or female," of the , 
I'mily of Ily de , nor was the Dutch Ambassador mvaled to'be present ' - , 

, Postenly has fully acquitteddhc king of the fraud which his people im- 
puted to him ' But It is impUssible to acquit him of folly and perverseness 
' such as explain and excuse the error of his contemporanes He was perfectly 
aware of the suspicions whicli were abioad+ He ought to 'have known' 
that tliose suspicions would not be dispelled 1^ the evadence of (members of 
the Church of Rome, or of persons who, though they might call themselves 

" ' * Cotrcspondence between Anne and Maty, in Datrymple, Clarendon’s Cian, ’ 
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member. 6f the Chuicli of England/ Imd 'shown thcm&clvcs icady to s-tcn- 
ice the interests of, the Church of,Englnnd in ordei .to obtain-his fivour 
That he was taken by snrpnse is true But hediad tivelve hoiu-s to imkc 
ns arrangements He found no difficulty in crow ding Saint J amcs’s PaHce 
ivith ingots and sycophants on whose wbrd the nation placed no leliaiice 
It would' have been quite as easy to procure tlie attendancelof some cmi- 
lent persons whose attachment to the Princesses and to the established 
religion w as 'unquestionable ‘- 

At a later period, when he had paid dearlyfor his foolhardy contempt of 
public opinion, it was the fashion at Saint Germain’s to 'excuse him by, 
Oirowmg the blame on otheis ^ home Jacobites charged Anne with Iniing 
purposely kept out of the way ' Haj, they were not aihained to say that 
Sancrofl had provoked the Ivmg to send him to llic Tower, in oidei lint 
the evidence which was to confound the calumnies of tlie malecontenls 
might be dcfectne* The absuidity of these imputations is palpable 
Could Anne or Sancroft possibly have foreseen lint the Queen’s calcula 
(ions would turn out to be erioncous by a whole month? IPad those cal- 
culations been correct, Anne would ha\e been back from Bath, and Sancroft 
1 ould have been out of the Tower m ample lime for the birth At all 
events, tlie maternal imcles of the King’s daughters were neither at a dis- 
tance nor in a prison The same messenger who summoned the whole 
bev'j of renegades, Dover, Petei borough, Murray, Sundeiland, and Mul- 
gravo*, could just as easily have summoned Clarendon If they were Privy 
Councillors, so was he His house was in Jermyn Street, not two hundred 
jardsfrom the chambei of the Queen Yet he was left to leom at Saint 
James’s Church, from the agitation and whispers of the congiegalion, that 
his niece had ceased to be heiress presumptiv e of the crown t Was it a 
disqualification that he was the near kinsman of'the Pniicesses of Orange and 
Denmark ? Or was it a disqualification that he was unalterably attached 
to the Church of England ? 

The cry of the whole nation was that an imposture had been practwed ' 
Papists had, during some months, been predicting, from (he pulpit ^nnd 
through 'the press, in prose and verse, in English and Latin, that a Pimce 
of ‘Wales Would be given to tlie prayers of the Church , and they had now 
accoTOphshed tlieir own prophecy Every witness who could not be coi- 
mpted or deceived had been studiously c' eluded Anne had been tncked 
into visiting Batli The Pnmate had, on tlie very day preceding that avlnch 
liad been fped for the villany, been sent to pnson in defiance of the rules of 
law and of the pnvileges of peerage Not a single man or v. Oman who had_ 
the smallest interest in detecting the fiaud had been suffeied to bC present" 
The Queen had been lemoved suddenly and at the dead of night to Saint 
Tames s Palace, because that building, less commodious for honest puqioses 
tlnn Whitehall, had some rooms and passages well suited for the purpose 
of the Jesuits There, amidst a circle of zealots who thought nothing a 
crime that tended to promote the interests of thtir Chinch, and of coiirtieis 
who thought hollnng a crime that tended to enrich and aggrandise them- 
selves, a new horn cliild had been Introduced, by means of a wanning pan, 
into the royal bed, and then handed louhd injnumph, as heir of tlirce 
kingdoms Heated hy siicli suspicions, suspicions unjust, it is true, but not 
altogether iiimatural, men thiongcd more eagerly than ever to pay their 
homage to 'the saintly victiins of the tyrant, vvho, having long foully injured , 
his people, had now filled oip the measure of his iniquities by inoie foully 
nijunngliis children J , j 
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The Prince of Orange, not himself suspecting any trick, anil not aware ol 
the state of public feeling in England, ordered prayers to be said under Ins 
own-roof for Ins little brolhei m lnw,.and sent Zulcstein to IvondonSiith a 
formal message of congratulation Zulestein, to Ins amazement, found all ' 
the' people whom he met open mouthed. about the infamous fraud ^ust com- 
milted by the Jesuits, and saw every hour some fresh pasquinade on the 
pregnancy and the dcinery Pie soon wrote to the Hague that not one '■ 
person in ten believed the child to have been bom of the Queen * 

The demeanour of the seven prelates meanwhile strengthened the' interest 
w Inch their situation excited On the evening of the Black Fi iday, as it was 
called, on which they were committed, they leached their prison just at the 
hour of Di\ me sen ice They instantly hastened to the chapel lb chanced 
that in the second lesson were these words “In all things appioving our- 
selves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in aillictions, in distresses, 
in stiipcs. 111 imprisonments” All zealous Cliurchiiien weie'delightcd by 
fills coincidence, and remembered how much comfort a similar coincidence 
had given, near forty years before, to Charles the First at the time of his death 
On the eiening of the next day, Satiuday the ninth, a letter came from 
Sunderland enjoining tlie chaplain of the lower to lead tlie Declaration 
dining divine service on the following morning As the time fixed by the 
Order in Council for the reading in London had long expired, this proceed 
- mg of die gov'cmnient could be consideicd only as a personal insult of the 
meanest and most childish kind to the venctnbJc prisoneis The chaplain 
refused to comply he was dismissed fiom liis situation, and the chapel 
was shut up f , ' 

The Bishops edified all who approached them by the firmness and cheerful-'- 
The ness w ith which they endured conrincmcnt, by the modesty and 
I SroueFitbc twcekness with which they received the applauses and blessings of 
foTehie tlie whole nation, and by thcloyal attachment which they professed 
Bench and fo‘ the persecutor w ho sought then deslniclion They remained 
haded. only u week in aistody On Fnday the fifteenth of June, the first 
day of term, they were brought before tlie King’s Bench An immense ' 

' tlirong awaited their coming From the landing place to the Court of Be-, 
quests they passed through a lane of spectators who blessed and applauded 
them “ Friends,” said the prisoners as thej po-ssed, “honour the King, 
and rcmcmbei us in your prayers " These humble and pious expressions 
moved the heaters, ev en to tears WTien at length the procession had made ' 
its way through the ciowd into the presence of tlie Judges, the Attorney 
General exhibited the infoimation which he had been commanded to pre 
pare, and moved that the defendants might be ordered to plead Tlic coun 
sel on the other side objected that the Bishops had been unlawfully com 
mittcd, and w'cre Ihcrefoie not regularly before tlie Court Tlic questioir 
whether a peer could be required to enter into recognisances ona cliaige of 
libel was argued at great length, and decided by a majority 6f the Judges 
in favour of the crown The prisoners then pleaded Not-Guiltj lint 
day fortnight, die twenty-ninth of June, was fixed for then trial In the 
meantime they were allowed to be at laige on their own rccopiisanccs 
1 he crown lawyers acted prudently m not jequiung sureties '^Foi Halifax 
had arranged that twenty one temporal peers of the highest consideration 

King " The generality of people conclude nil is a trick heenuve thei sa\ the reckon 
ing 15 changed, the Princess sent away, none of the crarendon family not the Piitch 
Ambassador sent for, the suddenness of the dung, the sermons, the confidence of the 
pntsts, thchurrj ” June 13, i6S8 

-* Ronquillo RonquiIIo adds, that what Zulestein said of the -late of public •- 

opinion was stnctK tme- 

t Van enters, June Jj, 1688 LuttrellsDiarj, June 18 ' 
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should hclcady to put In bail, three for eaeh defeiul-int , and such a maiii- 
/ festation of the feeling of the nobility would ha\ e bep no slight blow to the 
goveniment Itnas also known that one of the most opulent Dissenteis of tin. 
City had begged that lie might Ime tbe honour of giving security for Ken 
' 1 he Bishops u ere now pei mitted to depart to their ow n homes 1 he com* 

. mon people, w ho did nol: understand thenature of the legal proceedings u Inch 
had taken place in the King’s Bench, and who saw that their favourites had 
been brought to Westminster Hall in custody and ai ere siiffeied to-go away 
in freedom, imagined that the good cause was prospeiing Loud acclama- 
tions were raised The steeples of the churches «ent fortli joyous peals 
Sprat was amazed to heai the bells of his own Abbey ringing memly He 
promptly silenced them , buthis interference caused much angry mutteiing 
1 he TBishops found it difficult to escape from the importunate crow d of then 
wellw'ishers Lloyd w as detained m Palace Yard by admirers who straggled 
to touch his hands and to kiss the skirt of his robe, till Clarendon, with some 
difficulty, rescued him and conveyed him home by a bypath Cartwright, 
It is said, ivas so unwise as to mingle with the crowd A person who saw 
his episcopal habit asked and received his blessing A bystander cned out, 
“ Do you know who blessed jou ?” “Siiiely,” said he who had just been 
honoured by the benediction, “ it was one of the Seven ” No,” said the 
other, ** It is the Popish Bishop of Chester ” “ Popish dog,” cried the en- 

laged Protestant , “ take joiir blessing back again ” 

Such was the concouise, and such the agitation, that the Dutch Ambas- 
sador was surpiiSed to see the day close witliout an insuncction The King 
had been anxious and irritable In order that he might be. leady to sup- 
press any disturbance, he had passed the morning m reviewing several bat- 
talions of infantry in Ilyde Paik It is, however, by no means ccitain that 
his tioops would have stood by him if he had needed their services When ■' 
Sancroft icached Lambeth, in the afternoon, he found the foot guards, who 
were quartered in that suburb, assembled befoie the gate of his palace 
Tliey formed m two lines on his right and left, and asked his benediction as 
he ivent through them He with difficulty prevented them from lighting a 
bonfire in honour of his return to his dwelling Theie were, how evei, 
many bonhres that evening in the City Iwo Roman Catholics, who weie 
so indiscreet as to beat some boys for joining m these lejoicings, weie seized 
by the mob^ stripped naked, and ignominiouslj branded * 

' Sir Edward Males now came to demand fees fiom those who had lately 
been his prisoners They refused to pay anything for a detention which 
they regarded as-illcgal to an officer whose commission vvas.^on their prin- 
ciples, a nullity 1 he Lieutenant hinted very intelligibly that, if they came 
into his hands a^in, they should be put into heavy iions and should he on' 
bare stones “We are under our King’s displeasure,” was the answer, 

“ and most deeply do w e feel it but a fellow subject w ho threatens us docs 

-but lose his breath ” It is easy to imagine with what indignation the people, 

- excited as they were, must have learned that a renegade from the Protestant 

faith, who held a command'in defiance of the fundamental laws of England, 
had daicd to menace divines of venerable age and dignity with all the bar- 
bai ities of I ollard’s Tovyer + , • 

''Before the day of trial the agitation had'spread to the farthest corncis of 
the island From Scotland the Beshops received letters assiirmg » . * 

them of the sympathy of the Presbytenans of that country, so long Uil'nuiliic 

- and so bitterly hostile to prelaqr f The people of Cornwall, a < - 

fierce, bold, and athletic race, among whom there was a stronger provincial 


* the events of this daj see the State Trials Clarendon’s Diary 

Van Citters, June tS Johnstone, June 18 Revolution Politics 
r Johnstone, June 18, r688j Esclyn’s Diary, June ag. J 
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feeling than m ah> other part of the icahn,\-ivcre greatly moved by’ the' 
danger of Trelawney, whom they referenced Jessi as 'I'niler of the Church 
'tlianas the head of an honourable house, and the heir through tfventy de-’ 
scents of ancestors who had been of great note before the Normans had sot 
foot on English' ground All Of er the country the peasants dianteda ballad 
of whicli the burden is still remembered . 

"And shfU Tretawney die, •uidshiU TreKfULj diet , , 

^ Ihcn thirty thousand Cornish boys mil hnoir the reason »h] " 

The miners from their caverns re-echoed the song with a filiation 
! '' ‘‘Tf«.nt\ronly thousand under ground mill now the reason vhj - 

llie rustics m many parts of the coUntryiloudly expressed a strange hope 
■which had net er ceased to hie m their hearts Their Protestant Duke," 
their beloved Monmouth, would suddenly appear, would lead them to 
victoiy, ind would tread down the King and the Jesuits under his feet;+ 

1 he ministers were appalled "Even Jeffreys would gladly hive retraced 
his steps He charged Clarendon with friendly messiges to the Bishops, 
and thretVjOn others the blame of the prosecution which he had himself re 
commended Sundcrlind again ventured to recommend concession TJic 
- litc luspicious birth, he said, hid given the King an evccllent opportunity 
of vvithdrawing from 1 position full of dinger ind inconvenience without 
incunmg die reproich of timidity or of ciprice On Such hippy,occasions 
It had been nsuil for sovereigns to make the hearts of subjects glad by acls^ 
’^of clemency^ and nothing could be more advantageous to the Prince of' 
Wales than thit he should, while still m his cradle, be the peacemiker be- 
tween his father ind thS agitated nation But the Icing’s resolution "was 
fixed “I will go on,” he said "I hive been only too indulgent Tnduj^ 
Uncfsmess ruincd my father ’ X The artful minister found that bis 
of Sunder advicc hid been formerly taken only beciuse it had been shaped 
to suit the royil temper, and that from the moment nt which he 
begin to counsel well, he begin to counsel m vim He had shown sonic 
signs of slackness m the proceeding igiinst Magdilene College -He had 
recently attempted to convince the King thit Tj rconnel’s scheme of confis- 
citing the property of the English colonists in Ireland was full of danger, 
and hid, with the help of Powis and Bellisjse, so far succeeded thit tlie 
execution of the design had been postponed for mother year But this 
timidity and scrupulosity hid excited disgust and suspicion in the royal 
mind § The day of retnbution had imved Sunderland vvis m the simo 
situation m w hich Lis nvol Rochester hid been some months before Each 
of theiwo stitesmen in turn expenenced the misery of dutcliing, withm 
agonising grasp, power which was perceptibly slipping away 'Eichmturn 
saw his suggestions scornfully rejected Both endured the pain of reading 
displeiSure and distrust in the countenance and deraeinour of their master, 
yet both were by then country held responsible for those crimes and'eiiors 
from winch they had vainly endeavoured to dissuade him "While he sus 
pected them of trying to win popularity it the expense of his authontynnd 
dignity, the public voice loudly accused them of'trymg to win his favour,,al 
the expense of their own honour and of the generu weal Yet, m spite of 
mollifications and humiliations, they Ixith dung to office vvitli the gnpe of- 
drownmg men* Botli attempted to piopitiate the King by affecting a 
Willingness to be reconciled tolus Church' But there wis a point at whidi 


factvns communicated to me m the most obhgmg manner by the Reverend R 
S Ha\vkcrof_bIocwcnstovr in Cornwall 
t Johnstone, June x8, ^688 | Addv„ Jj?^ - JtdSS 

2 Sunderland’s own namitive is, of course, not to bd implicitly trusted But he vouched , 
Godolphm as a witness of what took place reqiectJng the Irish Act of Settlement. , 

f I I . - 
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Jlochestei wts determihecl to stopi ‘ He w cut to llie verge of apostasy but 
tbeie'he recoiled and the Morld, in consideration of the fiminess wth 
which he refused to take the final-stcp, granted him a libetal amnesty for 
all foimer compliances Sunderland, less scrupulous and less He pro-, 
sensible of shame, resolved to atone for his late' moderation, andj«®“*'““ 
to recover the royal confidence, by an act whicli, to a mmd im- Roman 
pressed \v ith the importance Of religious tnith, must have appeared - 

to be one of the most flagitious of crimes, and which _even-'men of the woild 
legaid as the' last excess of baseness About a weelobefoie the day fixed 
for the great trial, it was publicly announced that He was a Papist Ihe 
King talked with delight of tins tmunpli of dmne gracO Courtiera and 
envoys kept then countenances afe well as they could nliile the renegade 
protested that he had been long convinced of the impossibility of finding 
SaUation out of the communion of Rome, and that his conscience ivoiild 
not let him rest till he had renounced the heresies in which he had been 
brought up The news spread fast At all the cofieehouses it was told how 
the prime minister of England, his feet bare, and a taper in Ins Hand, had 
repaiied to the royal chapel and knocked humbly for admittance , how ^ 
priestly voice from within had demanded who was there , how Sunderland 
had made answer that a poor sinnei who had long wandered from the- true 
Clluich, entreated her to receive and to absolve him , how" the doors weie 
opened , and how the neophyte partook of the holy mystencs * 

This scandalous apostasy could not but heighten the inteiest with which 
the nation looked forwaid to the day when the fate of the se\en Tmiofiiie 
brlve confessors of the English Churcji was to be decided To 
pack a 'jury was now the great object of the King The cfown laivjeis 
ueie ordered to make strict mquiry os fo the sentiments of the pereons who 
were registered in the freeholders’ book Sir Samuel Astry, Clerk of the 
Crown, whose duty it was, in cases of this description, to select the names, 
was summoned to the palace, and had tin mteniew with James in tlie pie- 
sence of the Clnndellor t Sir Samuel seems to have done his best For^ 
among the forty-eight persons whom he nominated, w ere said to be several 
servants of the King, and several Roman Cathohes J But as the counsel 
for the Bishops had a right to stiike off twelve, these persons were femoied 
The crowTi lawyers also" struck off twelve The list was thus reduced to 
twenty-four Ihe first twelve who answered to their names w'eie to try 
the iSsue 

On the twenty nmth of June, Westminster Hall, Old and New Palace 
Yard, anfl all^the neighbouring streets to a gieat distance were thronged 
with people _Such an auditory had never before and has ne\er since been 
assembled m the Comt of King’s Bench Thirty-five tciiiporal peers of the 
realm were counted in tlie crowd § ^ - 

All thcToui Judgra of the Court were on the bench 'Wright, who pie- 
sided, had been raised to his high place over the heads or many_ablei and 
more learned men solely on account of his Unscrupulous Scrvilitj lAlhbone 
was a Papist, and owed his situation to that-dispensing pow er, the legahty 
of which uas now m question Holloway had hitherto been a serviceable 
tool of the-govemment Even Powell, wHose dioracter for honesty stood 
high, had borne a part in some piocecdings which it is impossible to defend 
He had, in the great rase of Sir Edward Hales, with some hesitation, it js 
tnie, and after some delay, concurred with the majonfy of the bench, and liad 


* Barillon, i- iG88 , Adda, - Van Ci Iters, Johnstone, 

July 4 , 1688 The Converts, a poem - , > /, 


t Clarendon’s Diary, J unc 2t, 1688 
i Johnstone, July 2 16S8 


t Van Otters, 1688 
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llms bronglil on Ins clnracler a slam i^ludi his honourable conduct on this 
day completely effaced . ^ ^ ^ 

The counsel were by no means foiily matched* The go\emment had' 
rcquiied from its law officers services so odious aud'disgraccful llnt^all the 
ablest jurists and advocates of the lory party had, one’ after anothei, lefustd 
to comply, and had been dismissed from their employments Sir Thomas 
Powis, file Attorney General, was scarcely of the third rank in his profes 
Sion Sir William Williams, ^ the Solicitor Gcncial, had great abditiesand 
dauntless courage but he wonted discretion , he loved wrangling , he had 
no command over Ins temper , and he avos hated and despised by all 
political parties The most conspicuous assistants of the Attorney and 
Solicitor were Serjeant Trinder, a Koman Catholn^ and Sir Partholomew 
Shower, Rccoidei of London, who had some legal' learning but whose 
fulsome apologies and endless repetitions were the jest of Westminster 
Ilall Ihe government bad wished to secure the services of Mayoiard but 
ire had plainly declared that he could not in conscience do what was asked 
of him 

, On the other side were ai rayed almost all the eminent forensic talents of 
the age Sawyer and Finch, who, at the time of the accession of James, 
had been Attorney and Solicitor General, and who, diinng the persecution 
of the Whigs in the late reign, had served the crown with but too much 
vehemence and success, w ere of counsel foi the defendants With them were 
joined two per-.ons who since age bad diminished the activity of MaVnard, 
were reputed the two best lawyers that could be found m the Inns of Court. 
Pembeiton, who had, in the time of Charles the Second, been Chief Justice 
of the Kin^s Bench, who had been removed from his high place on account 
of his humanity and moderation, and who had lesiimed his practice at the 
bar , and Pollexfen, who had long been at the head of the Western circuit, 
and who, though he had inclined much unpopularity bv holding briefs for 
the crow n at the Bloody Assizes, amj particularly by appearing against Ahce 
Lisle, was known to be at heart a Whig, if not a republican Sir Creswell 
Levins was also there, a man of gicat knowledge and m^enence, but of 
singnlaily timid nature He had Men removed from the bench some years 
before, because he was afraid to serve the purposes of the government He 
was now afraid to appear os the advocate of the Bishop?, and had at fiisl 
refused to receive their letainer but it had been intimated to him by the 
'whole body of attorneys who employed him that, if he declined __this brief, 
he should never have another + ^ 

Sir George Treby, an able and zealous Whig, who had been Reorder of 
London undei the old charter, w as on the same side Sir Jolvn \lIolt, a still 
more eminent' Whig law y er, w as not retained for the defence, in-consequence,* 
It should seem, of some jirejudice conceived against him by Bancroft, but 
vv os priv ately consulted on the cose by the Bishop of London 4: The junior 
counsel for the Bishops was a young barrister named John Somers He had 
no advantages of biilh or fortune , nor had he yet had any oppoitunity of 
distinguishing himself befoie the eyes of the public but his genius, his in 
diistry, his great and vaiious accomplishments, were well knovvoi to a small 
circle of friends , and, in spite of his Whig opinions, his peitmcnt and lucid 
mode of arguing and the constant propnety of his demeanour, hod already 
secured to him the ear of the Court of King's Bench Tlie importance of 
^obtaining his serv ices had been strongly represented to the Bishops by John- 
. >- 

Johnstone, July a, i688 >. ^ 

t Ibid 3he editor or Levinz*s Reports cepressts great nonder, that after the Re 
'^voluiion, Lcvinz was not-oeplaced on the bench Ihc facts related by Johnstone imy, 
perfiaps e\p1ain the scemmir injustice , ^ ^ - 

t I draw this inference from a letteiTof Compton lo Sancroft, dated the rath of June 
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stone , and Pollei.ren, it is said, had declared that no man ‘in Westminster 
Hall Mas so well qualified to treat a' historical and constitutional question 
as Somers ' 

-The jury \yas siv orn Jt consisted of persons of highly respectable station 
Tlie foreman M as Sir Roger Langley, a baronet of old and honourable family 
With him' were joined a knight and ten'esqiiires, several of whom areJLnown 
tohai ebeenmenof largepossessions Theie were some Nonconformists in the 
mimbei , for the Bishops had Nvisely resolved not to show any distrust of the 
Piotestant Dissenters One name excited considerable alarm, that of Michad 
'Arnold He'ivas brewer to the palace , and 'it was appiehcnded that the 
goveninieiit counted on bis voice The story gdes that he complained bit- 
terly of the position m which he found himself “ Whateier I do,” he said, 
“;I am siire to^be half mined If I'say Not Guilty, I shall brew no more 
for the King , and if I say Guilty, I shall blew no more for anybody dsc ”* 

The inal then commenced, a trial whidi, even vi’lieii coolly perused aftei 
Hhc lapse of moie'than a century and a half, has all the inteiest of a drama 
Tlie advocates contended on both sides with far more than professional 
keenness and ichemence, the audience listened witli as much anxiety as if 
^ the fate of eiery one of them was to be decided by the verdict,, and the 
' turns of fortune weie so sudden and amazing that the nuillitiide repeatedly 
passed in a single minute from anxiety to exultation, and back again from 
exultation to still deeper anxiety 

The information charged the Bishops wxlh haring mitten or published, 
in tlie county of Middlesex, a false, malicious, and seditious libel < The 
Attorney and Solicitor first tried to prove theunting For this purpose 
several pei-sons were called to speak to the hands of the Bishops But the 
witnesses neic so unwilling tliat hardly a single plain ansuei could'be ex- 
tracted from afiy of them Pemberton, Pollexfen, and Levmz contended 
that there rvas no e\ idence to go to the jury Tw o of the Judges, Hollorvay 
and Powell, declared themselves of the same opinion , and the hopes of the 
spectators rose high All at once the cron n law y ers announced their inten- 
tiop to take“aiiother Lne Ponis, with shame and reluctance which he could 
not dissemble, piiFinto the witness box Blathwayt, a Clerk of the Pmy 
Council, who had been present when the King intenogated tlie Bishops 
Blathwayt swore that he had heard them own their signatures ' HiS testi- 
mony was decisive “Why,” said Judge Hollow ay to the Attorney, “when 
i you liad such evidence, did not you produce it at first, without all this waste 
of time?” It soon appeared why tlie counsel foi the ciowm had been un- 
willing, without absolute necessitv, to leSort to this mode of proof Pem- 
, berton stopped Blathwayt, subjected him to a seai clung cross examination, 
'',and insisted upon hasing all that had passed between the King and the 
defendants fully related “ lhat is a pretty thing indeed,”*cned Williams 
“ Do you think,” said Powis, “ that you are at liberty to ask our witnessesi 
any impertinent question that jcomcs into your Ji'eads?” The adiocates of 
the Bishops w'ere,not men to be so put down “ He is^w'om,” said Pollex- 
fen, “to tell the trutli and the w hole truth , and an answer w e must and w ill 
have.” The witness shuflled, equivocated, pietended to misunderstand the 
questions, implored the protection of the Court But he w as in hands fiom 
which it was not easy to escape At length the Attomeyl again interposed 
V If,” ho said, “ you'persist in asking such a question, tell us, at least, what 
use you mean to make of it ” Pemberton, who, through the whole tnal, did 
^ his duty-manfully and ably', replied without hesitation , Lords, I will 

' answer Mr Attorney ,I will deal'plainly with the Court If theTBishops 
owned this paper under a promise from His Majesty that their confession 
should not be used against them, I, hope that no unfair advantage will be 
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talvui of “them” '‘Yoip-put on ttts Majesty 1 date hardly name," - 
said Williams Since 'you Mill bfe so pressing, I demindj for '-tlic_ King, 
that the question may be recorded ” *' What do jou jncaii, Mi Sohcitol?'’’ ' 
slud Sawyer, interposing “ I kiiou uliat 1 mean,” said the apostate 1 
dcsiie that the qtteshon may be retorded in Cdurl ” “Recoid what jou 
at ill I am not afraid of jou, Mr Solicitor,” said Pemberton Then came 
a loud and fierOe altercation, which Wnght could witli difficulty qmet In 
Other circumstances, he avould piobablyhate ordered the question to be 
iccorded, and Pemberton to be committed Blit on tins gleat day the'ttiijust , 
Judge was overawed He often cast a side glance lowaids thU thick rows - 
of Earls and Barons hy whom he w as w atchcd, and befoic whom, in the nc\l 
Parliament, he might stand at tlic bar ^ He looked, a bystander said, as if 
all the peers present had halters in their pockets* Atlenglli Blathwayl 
was forced to gi\c a full account of whathad passed It appeared that the 

'Kmg^had enteredmtono express covenant with the Bishops Butlt appealed 
also that thejBishOps might not unreasonably think that there w as an im^ilicd 
engagement " Indeed, from the umvillingness of the ciown lawyers to put" 
the Clerk of the Council into the wibicss bo\, and from the reheinencc 
watli wTiich tliey objected to Pemberton's cross examination, it is plain that 
they were themselves of this opinion ", 

Hot! ever, the handwnting was now proved But a new and seiious Ob 
jcclioii was_ raised It was not sufficient to prove that the Bishops had ^ 
written the'allcged libel It was necessary to prove also that theyhad 
writfen at in the county of Middlesex And not only was it out of the 
r power of the Altoiiicy and Sohcitoi to prove this , but it was m the powdr ' 
of the defendants to prove the coiitratj For it so happened that Saiicroft 
had never once left the palace at Lambeth from the time when tile Order 
in Conned appeared till after the pclitiOii vVas m the King’s lumds ^ Phe-' 

' whole case for the prosecution had therefore completel) bioken down , and ' 
the audience, \vith great glee, expected a speedy acquittal ' 

Ihe bown lavvjers then changed thcir giouiid again, abandoned alto-, 
gcthei the chaige of witting a libel, and undertook to prove that the Bishops 
had published a libel m the county of Middlesex llie difficulties* were 
great The deliveiy of the petition to the King was undoubtedly, in the 
eye of the law, a publication But how was this delivciy to be jiiovcd 
No peison had-beeu picsenl at the audience in Uie loyal doset, except the 
King and the defendants llie lung coUld not well be swoui it ms 
_ therefore only by the admissions of Uie defendants that the fact of publica 
. bon could be eslablislicd Blathwayt was agam examined, but m vain 
He well remembered, he said, that the Bishops oWn^d then hands , but he . 
did not remember that they ow ned the paper w Inch 1^ on the table of the 
Pnvj Council to be the same paper which tliey had delivered to the King,, 
or that they were even interrogated on that point -S'everal othef official 
- liien who had been m attendance on the Council were ^called, and among. . 
them Samuel Pepys, Secretary of the Adimralty , but nl->ne Of them could . 
lemember that art) thing was said about-llie ddiverj It w^as to no purpose 
that Williams put leading; questions till the coimsel on tlit- oUier side'de 
dared that huch twisting, such wiredrawing, was never seen in a court'of 
justice, and bll^Vngiit liimself was forced to admit ;that tlie S^olicitor’s^ 
mode of exaidiiTation w as contiary to all rule. As vvalnesSj affei \\ itness 
answered hi tlie negative, loars of laughter and shouts of Inumiffi vihidi * > 
tlie Judges -did not'even attempt to silence, shook JheJiall 

It seemed that at length this haid fight had been won llie cdsts foi ftje 
Clown was closed Had the counsel for the Bisliops lemnmcd silent, on.. 

* isthe evpresMon ofan eveuitiKss It is in i nen»l6ttcr in the MacUntosh 
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ncquittal %\as'ceibm, for.nqtlung \ihidt the most comipt anci sliamelcs 
Judge could \enture to call legal e\idence of-publunlion had been gi\eii 
The Chief Justice niis bcgiimmg to di-tigc the jury, and -would undonbtedl' 
havc'directcd Ihcin to acquit the defendtints , but Finch, too-anMoUs to b( 
perfectly discreet, intcrfeied, and begged to be heard “If you ivill bi 
heard,^’ said Wnght, “you shall be heard, but you do riot undeisland you 
s own iiileresls” l he other counsel for the defence made Fmch jit doivn 
and begged the Chi^ Justice to proceed He was about to do so when 
iricsscngei came to the "Sohcitor General With nciVs that Lord Sunderlani 
could prove the publication, andyiould comedown to the court immedi 
ately Wjight maliciohslV told the counsel for the defence that theyrjhai 
only thcinsch es to thank lor the turn which-things had taken The couii 
'tcnances of the g;real multitude fell Finch was, dunng some houis/tln 
most 'unpopular man in the countiy Why could he not tit still as hi 
bettera, Sawyer, Pemberton, and Polle\fen, had done? His lo\e o 
meddling, his ambition to make a fine speech, had ruined everything ’ : 

Meanwhile the Lord President was brought m a sedan cliair through tin 
hall ' Not a liat moved as he passed , and many voices cried out “ Popisl 
aog’* He came into court pale and trembling, witli eyes lived on ihi 
ground, and gave his evidence in a faltering voice He swore that tin 
-Pishops had informed him of their intention to present a petition to th' 
King, and that they had been admitted into the loyal closet fOr that pur 
' pose.' This circumstance, coupled with the circumstance that, afief the 
left the closed there was in the King’s hands a petition signed by them, vv a 
such proof as might reasonably satisfy a jury of the fact of the publication 
Pubhcation in Middlesev was then proved But w as die pape? thufe pub 
lished a false, malicious, and seditious libd ? Hitherto the matter'iii dis 
pute had been whether a fact winch everybody well knew to be tnie coidi 
be proved accordmg to technical rules of evidence, but now the contes 
became one of deeper iiiteiest It was necessary to inquire into the limit 
of prerogative and liberty, into the nght of the King to dispense vvith sla 
Uttesj into th€ fight of the subject to petition for the ledresS of gnevainccs 
“ During thiec hours the counsel for the petitioners aigued with great foro 
in defence of the fundamental jirinaples of the constitution, and provci 
from the Journals of the House of Commons that the Bishops had afiirmci 
ilo more than the truth when they represented to the King that the dispeii* 
“ mg power which he claimed had been repeatedly declared illegal by Parlia 
inent Somers losc last He spoke little moie than five niuiutcs bu 
every word was full of weighty matter , and when he sate down his repiita 
tion as -an orator and a constitutional lawyer was established - He wtn 
through Qie expressions which were used in the mfomiatioii to describe lli 
offence imputed to the Bishops, and showed that every word, whether ad 
jeclive Or substantive," w as altogether inappropriate Ihe offence iniputa 
was a false, a malicious, a seditious libel I'alse the paper was" not, fo 
evciy fact which it s6t forth had been shown frOm tlie journals of Parliamtn 
to be tme Malicious the p^per vv as not, forThe defendants liad not sough 
an Occasion of strife, but had been placed by the'govemment in such 
situation that they must either oppose themselves to the royfal wiU, oi vio 
late the most sacred obligations of conscience and honom Seditious th 
jjaper was not, for it had not been scalfeied by the yvnters among th 
rabble, but debveied privately into tlie hands of the Khng alone , and a hbe 
It was not, but a decent petition sitch as, by the laws of England, nay, b 
the laws'of imperial Rome, by the laws of all civilised states, a subject win 
thinks himself aggrieved may with propnety present lo the sovereign 
Ihe Attorney replied shoilly and feebly ’ Tlie Sohcitor spoke at giea 
length and with great aenmony, and was often mterrupted by theclamoui 
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and hisses of the audience He went so far as to layjt doun that no sub- 
ject or body of subjects, except the Houses of Parliament, had a right to 
petition the King The milleries Mere funous , and, the Chief Justice him- 
self stood aghast at the effrontery of this venal turncoat ' _ , 

At length Wright proceeded to sum, up the evidence His language 
showed that the avie in which he "stood o’f the goieninient Mas tempered by 
the aue Milh which the audience, so numerous, so splendid, and so strongly - 
excited, had impressed him He said fliat he would give no opinion on the 

question of the dispensing power , that it mxs not necessary for him to do 
so, that he could not agree with much of the Solicitor's speech', that it 
Mas the right of the subject to petition , but that the particular petition be 

- fore-the Court Mas improperly Morded, and was, in the contemplation of 
law, a libel Alhbone was of the same mind, but, in giving Ins opinion, 
showed such gross ignorance of law and histoiy as brought on him the con- 
tempt of all Mho heard him Hollonay evaded the question of the dis- 
pensing powei, but said that the petition seemed to him to be such as 
subjects Mho think themselves aggneved are entitled to present, and there 
fore no libel Powell took a bolder course. He avoued that, in his 
judgment, the Declaration of Indulgence was a nullity, and that the dis 
pensing power, as lately exercised. Mas utterly inconsistent Math idl law If 
these encroachments of prerogatii e M'ere allou ed, there m as an end of Par- 
liaments The whole legislative authority m ould be m the King “ 1 hat , 
issue, gentlemen,” he said, “ I leave to God and to your consciences , 

It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their verdict TKe night 
Mas a night of intense anxiety Some letters are extant which were de- 
spatched dunng that period of suspense, and M'hich have therefore an 
interest of a peculiar kind “It is i cry late,” M'rote the Papal Nuncio, 
“and the decision is not jet knoun The Judges and the culpntshaie 
gone to their own homes 1 he jury remain together To morrow mc shall 
Icain the event of this great struggle ” " 

The solicitor for the Bishops sate up all night with a body of servants on 
the stairs leading to -the roomwlieie thejuryMas consulting Ituas abso " 
lutely necessary to Match the olficers Mho watclicd the dbors , for those offi- 
cers M ere supposed to be m the interest of the croM n, and might, if not care- 

- fully observed, hai e furnished a com tly juryman m ith food, Mhicli Mouldhai e 

enabled him to starve out the other eleven Strict guaid m as"^ therefore 
kept Not even a candle to light a pipe was permitted to entei Some basins 
of Mater for Mashing were suffered to pass at about four in the morning 
The jurymen, raging m ith thirst, soon lapped up the whole Great, numbers - 
of people ivalked the neighbouring streets till dauTi Every hour a mes- 
senger came from Whitehall to know what was passing Voices, high in 
altercation, M'ere repeatedly heard Mithm the room, but nothing certain 
wasknount < 

At first nine MCie for acquitting and three for convicting Tm o of,the mi * 
honty soon gave way but Arnold m as obstinate Thomas Austin, a country 
gentleman of great estate. Mho had paid close attention to the ciadence and 
speeches, and had taken full notes, wished to argue the question Arnold 
declined He was not used, he doggedly s iid, to reasoning and debating 
Ills conscience was not satisfied and he should not acquit the Bisliopc 
“ If jou come to that,” said Austin," “ look at me I am the largest and 
strongest of the iwclie, and before I find such a petition as this a libel, 
dierc I will stay tilH -am no bigger than a tobacco pipe ” It was six in the 

- I* Seethe proceedings in the Collection of ^tntc Trials 1 havo taken some touches 

from Johnstone, and some from Van Caters , ^ 

T Johnstone, July Letter from 'Mr Ince to the Amhhishop, dated at six 

o clock in the morning , Tanntr MSS Revolution Politics > 
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morning before Arnold yielded ^ Itvias soon kno^vn that the jury wcie 
agreed but ^vhat the verdict -would be yvos still a secret * 

At ten the Court again met The crowd was greater than e^er The 
jury appeared in their box , and there was a breathless stillness 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke Do jou find the defendants, or any of them, 
guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they are impeached, of n'ot Tiitver 
guilty?” Sir Roger Langley answered, “Not Guilty” Asthe<*"=t „ 
words were uttered, Halifax sprang up and waved his hat. At tliat signal, 
benches and galleries raised a shout In a moment ten thousand joy or the 
pereons who crowded the great hall, replied with a still louder people 
shout, which'made the old oaken roof crack , and m another moment the in- 
numerable throng Without Mt up a third huzza, whicli w as heaid at' 1 emple 
Bar Ihe^ boats which covered the Thames gave an answering cheer A'_ 
peal of gunpowder w as heard on the w ater, and another, and another, and s®^ 
in a few moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Savoy and the Friars 
to London Bndge, and to the forest of masts below As the neivs spread, 
streets and squares, marketplaces and coffeehouses, broke forth into accla-- ^ 
ihations Yet were the acclamations less strange than the weeping For 
the feelings of men had been wound no to such a point that at length the 
stem English nature, so little used to outward signs of emotion, ga\e way, 
and thousands sobbed aloud for very jo) Meanwhile, from the outskuts 
of the multitude, horsemen were spui ring' off to bear along all the great 
roads intelligence of the victory of our Church and nation - Yet not even 
that' astounding explosion could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit of the 
'-Solicitor ~ Striving to make himself heard above the din, he ealled on the 
Judges to commit those who had violated, by clamour, the dignity -of a 
court "of justice One of the rejoicing populace was seized But the 
tribunal felt that it would be absurd to punish a single individual for an 
offence common to hundreds of thousands, and dismissed him with a gentle 
repnmand f 

It was vain to think of passmg at that moment to any other business 
Indeed the roar of the multitude was sucli that, dunng half an hour, 
scarcely a word could be heard m the court Williams got to his 
coach amidst a tempest of lusses and curses Cartwright, whose cuno 
sity was ungovernable, had been guilty of the folly and indecency of 
coming to Westminster in order to hear the decision He avas' recog- 
nised by his sacerdotal garb and by his corpulent figure, and was hooted 
through the hall “Take care,” said one, “of the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing” “Make room,” cried another, “for the man with the Pope inliis 
- belly ”$ 

The acquitted prelates took refuge m the nearest chiyiel from the crowd 
aVhich implored their blessing Many churches were open on that morning 
throughout the capital , and many pious persons repaired thither The bells ~ 
of all the panshes of the Cify and liberties were ringing The jury mean- 
while could scarcely make their way out of the hall They were forced, to 
shake hands with hundreds “ God bless you * ” cned the people , “ God 
prosper yoUr famihes ' you have done like honest goodnatured gentlemen 


* Johnstone, July 3, 1688 “ _ ' 

^ T 1 Chreudon’s Diarj, June 35, 1688 Johnstone, Juljt 

® W Diary Banllon. Julj f . 

„ gravity with which he tells the stoty Ins a comic effect 

Ucn Bisschop van Chester wie seer de partie van het hof houdt, om te voldoen nan 
synegewoonenieusgienghejt,hemopdien tyt iii Westminster Hall mede hebhende 
laten vinden, in htt nytg-ian doorgaans was uytgcfcreten voor een prypende wolf In 
schaapskleedercn, cn hy synde een hecr van hooge stature cn vollyvie spotscewase 
dat men a oor hem plants moeste malcen, om te laten^ssen, gelyck 

Paus®n 5 lfbVckhadd?°"^"^‘ 3 *“' 
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jou Ime saved us all to^ay As Hie' noblemen who had attended to 
sujiport (he good cause droie orp, (hey flung from their cairnge window’? 
handfuls of money, and bade the ciowddunlc to the health of the King, the 
Ihshops, and the jury * ' “ - , 

The Attorney went with the tidings to Sunderland, f\vho happened to 
“ 'be conversing with the Nuncio* “Never,”' ?aid Powas, “wiflim man’s “ 
memory, have there been such shouts and such tears of joy as ’to day ”+ 

" 1 he King had that morning visited the camp on Hounsloty Heath Sun- 
dciland instantly spnt a courier thitlicr with the news. James was in Lord 

- Feiersham’s tent ashen the express arrived . He W'as greatly dishubed, and 
exclaimed m French, "So much theworsefol them” He soon set out 
for London While he avas present, respect prevented the soldicts from 
giting a loose to then feelings , but he had scarcely quitted the camp when 
he heard great ghouting behind him He was surprised, and asked what 
that uproar meant "Nothing,” was' the answ'er " the soldiers are glad 
that tfie Bishops are acquitted ” "Do you call that nothing?” said 
Janies^ And then he repeated, “ So much the worse for them ”4. 

Ile'might well be out of temper His defeat had been complete apd " 
most humiliating Had the prelates escaped on account of some technical 

- defect in the case for the crown, had they escaped because tlieyliadnot 
Written the petition in Middlesex, or because it was impossible to piove^ 
accoidiTig to the strict inlcs of law, that they h'vd dehveied to the King the 
paper for which they were called in question, Ihe prerogative avould have < 
suflered no shock Happily for the country, the fact of publication had 
been fully established Ihe counsel for the defence had therefore been 
fpreed to attack the dispensing power, They had attacked it with great 
learning, eloquence, and boldness Ihe advocates of the government had 
been hj universal acknowledgment overmatched w the contest Not a 
single Judgehad ventured to declare that the Declaration of Indulgence was i 
legal One Judge had in the strongest terms pronounced it illegal The ' 
language of the whole town was that the dispensing power had received a 
fatal blow Fmep, who had the day before been universally reviled, was - 
now universally applauded He had been unwilling, it wns said, to let the 
case be decided m a way which would have left the great constitutional ques- 
tion slilj doubtful He had felt that a verdict which should acquit his 
clients, without condemning the Declaration of Indulgence, would be but 
half a victory ' It is certain that Finch deserved neithei the leproaches 
v>hich had been cast on him while the event was doubtful," noi the praises 

, which he re&ivcd when it had proved happy It was absurd to blame 
Jiim because, during tlie shoi t delay which he occasioned, the crow n lavvj ers ‘ 
Unexpectedly discov ered ■new ev idcnce It was equally absurd to suppose 
that he deliberately exposed his clients to iisk, in order to establish a gene 
lal principle, and still more ahsiud was it to praise him for vyhat vvould ' r 
have been a ^oss yiolahoq of professional duty 

^ That joyful day w as follow cd by a not less joyful ev ening The Bishops, 


? Lultrcl 'Van ditters.-'July A, i688 “ Soo S} nan tcgcndecl tiednete jur% s met tie 

uyterste acctamatie en alle tejekeneu van genegenhc)! cn danckraarhejpt in het door . 
pa weren van do gemeente ontvangen Honderden vielen haar om den fcuS met alle be- 
^ denckelycke wcivepsch yan segen en ge]uck oa er hnre persooneii en familicti, om dat sy 
haar so beusch cn eerlvcl bpiten aenvagtmge als hot avare in desen gcdragen hadden " 
Veele a an do grootei] en kleyncii add viacrpen In licr avcgjyden handeil a ol gelt onder de „ 
armcn luyden, om op de gesonthea t van den Coning, dcr Hct-ten Prelaten, cn de Jiirj 9 ^ 

tc dnnct.(.n ” j - " 

t "Ml trovava cot) Milord Sunderland la stess-Traattina, qua'bdo vcmic VAvaocato 
Ocncrale a rendergli coptr del successo, c disse, che mai piu a memona d huomini si era 
sentito im applaitso, mescolato di voci e lagnme di giiioilo, cgi>al e qiielloche acniva 
cgu m aedere in quest’ occasione” — ^Adda, July A, xC8d i , - ' 

t Burnet, i 744, Van Citters, Jitlj ys, t688 - ' ' 
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nndsom^ oft their most respectable fnends, m vam.frrertcd themsehes to 
prevent tumultuous demonstrations of public feeling ^ Never within the 
memory of the oldest, not even on that night on which it was known through 
London that the^rmy of Scotland had declared for n free Parliament, had 
' the 'streets been in such a glare with bonfires Round eveiy bonfire crowds 
" Vi ere drinking gOod health to the RishOps and confusion to tlie Papists 
ihe Vindows were lighted vith rows of candles Each -row consisted 
of seven , -and the taper jn the centra a\hich was taller than the rcs^ 
represented the Pnmate The noise of rockets, st^uibs, and firearms, 
was incessant. One huge pile of faggots "blazed right in front of the gieat 
gate of Whitehall Others were lighted before the doors of'Roman 
Catholic peers Lord Aninddl of War^our wnsely quieted the mob 
yilh a little money but at Salisbury House in'the Strand an attempt 
at lesistancc rvas made Lord Salisbury’s sen'ants sallied out and fired * 
but they killed only the unfoitunate beadle of tbe parish, wdio had come 
, thitlier to put out the fiie , and they weie soon routed and driven hack into 
the house None of the spectacles of that night inteiestcd the common 
people so much -as one wath which they had, a few jears before, been 
familiar, and avhich they now, after a long interval, enjojed once more, 
,thc burning of the Pope This once familiar pageant is known to our 
generation only by descnptions and engiavmgs A fimre, bj no ineans re- 
sembling those rude representations of Guy hawkes winch aie still paraded 
’ on the fifth of November, but made of wav asith some skill, and adorned at 
no small expense with robes and a tiara, w as mounted oij a chair resem- 
bling that in which the Bishops of Rome are still, on some gieat festivals, 
borne through Saint Peter’s Church to the high altar His^ Holiness was 
generally accompanied by a tram of Cardinals and Jesuits "At his car stood 
a bulToon disguised as a devil with horns and tail No nch and zealous Pro- 
testant grudged his guinea on such an occasion, and, if laimom could be 
trusted, the'eost-of the procession was. sometimes not less than a thousand 
pounds. After tlie Pope had been home some time m state'over the heads 
of the multitude, he wais committed to the flames w ilh loud acclamations 
In the time of the populanty of Oates and Shaftesbury, this show w as exhi- 
bited annually in Fleet Sheet before the windows of the Whig Club bn the 
-anniveisaiy of the biith of Queen Elizabeth Such was the-celebnty, of 
■- these grotesque rites, that Baiillon once iisked his life in oidei to peep at 
them from a hiding place * But, from the day when the Rye House plot 
was discovered, till the day of the acquittal of the Bishops, the ceremony had 
been disused. Now, Iiow’cver, scveial Popes made then appeal ance in dif- 
fei ent parts of London The Nuncio n as much shocked and the King w as 
jnore hurt b> this insult to his Church than by all the' other affronts which 
he had receised Ihe magistintes, however, could do nothing ,The Sun- 
day had daivncd, and the bells of the parish churches w'eVe ringing for eat ly 
piayers, hefoie the files began to languish and the crowds to disperse. A- 
proclamation was speedily put foith against the rioters Many of-them, 
mostly young apprentices, aveie apprehended , but the bills were thrown out r 
at the Middlesex sessions 1 he Justices^ many of w horn wci e Roman Calho- 
s 'lies, expostulated with the grand jury, and sent them" three or four times 
back, ^Dut to no piupose t 

^ Meanwhile the glad tidings wetc flving to every part of the kingdom, and 


4 ‘JCf a very curious narrative published amom; pther papers, in ano, bj Danbi, 
then DuVe of Leeds Ihere is an amusing acroimt of tbe ceremony of buminff a 
^pe in Norths Eaamcn, 570 See also the note on the Epilogue to the Traijedi of 
wdipusln'Scott’s edition of Dryden - h j 

, _ t Rcresby’s Memoirs , Van Otters, Jtih 3688 , Adda, Jolv A, Barillon, July A t 
I uttn.ll s Dfar> Newsletter of July 4 , Oldmixon, 739 Ellis Correspond" nc? ’ 
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ere e\ciy where fcceucd with rapture Gloncesterj Bedford, and Lichfield 

y. were among the places w hich were disUnguished by peculiar zeal , 

Stale of but Bristol and Norw ich, winch stood neaitst to London m popti- 
Htion and wealth, approached neatest to London in enthusiasm 
- time. on tins joyful occasion - ' . ,r 

, Tlie prosecution of the Bishops is an event which stands by itself in our 
hisloiy It was the fust and the last occasion on which two feelings of 
tremendous potency, two fedings i.liich have gencrallj been opposed to ’ 
each othci, and either of which, when strongly excited, has sufficed to con- 
aailse the state, w ere united in perfect harmony Those feelings w ere ^loi e 
of the Churdi and loi e of freedom During many generations everj' violent 
'outbreak of High Church feeling, with one exception, has been unfavour- 
able to civil liberty, every violent outbreak of zeal for liberty, with one 
exception, has been unfavourable to the authontj and influence of the pre- 
lacy and the priesthood. In 1688 the cause of the hierarchy was for a 
moment that of die popular party More than nine thousand detgymen, 
with the primate and his most respectable suffiagans at their head, offered" 
themselves to endure '^nds and the spoiling of their goods for the great 
fundamental principle of our free constitution The effect vvas a coalition 
whidi induded the most zealous Cavaliers, the most zealous republicans, 

' and all tlie intermediate sections of the community The spint winch had 
supported Hampden in the preceding generation, the spirit which, m 
the succeeding generation, supported Sacheverdl, combined to support the 
Archbishop who ^vas Hampden and Saclieverell m oni^ TJiose classes of 
society which are most deeply interested m the preservation of orfcr|j_ ^ 
which in troubled times are generally most ready to strengtlien the hands ot 
government, and winch have a natural antipathy to amtators, followed|^with- 
'out scruple, the guidance of a venerable man, the nr»t peer of the Parlia- 
ment, the first minister of the Church, a Tory m politics, a saint m man- 
ners, whom tyranny had m his own despite turned into a demagogue 
Many, on the other hand, who had always abhorred episcopacy, as a relic 
of Popery, and as an instrument of arbitrary power, now asked on bended 
knees the hlessmg of a prelate who was ready to wear fetters and to lay his 
aged limbs on bare stones rather than betray the interests of the Protestant 
lUigion and set the prerogative above the laws With love of the Church 
and with love of freedom was mingled, at this giest crisis a third feeling 
whicli is among the most honourable pcculianties of our national character 
An individual oppressed by power, even when destitute of all claim to public 
respect and gratitude, generally finds stiong sjmpatliy among us Thus, 
m'the tune of our grandfathers, society vi as tlirowai into confusion by the 
^eisecufion of Wilkes Wc have ourselves seen the nation roused to mad- 
ness by the waongsof Queen Caroline It is probable, therefore, that even 
if no great political or lehgious interest had been staked on the event of the., 
proceeding against the Bishops, England would not have seen, without 
strong emotions of pity and anger, old men of stainless virtue pursued by 
the vengeance of a harsh and inexorable prince who owed to their fidelity 
"the crowm which he w ore 

Actuated by tliese sentiments our ancestors arrayed themselves against - 
the government m one huge and compact mass ^All ranks, all parties, all 
Protestant sects made up that vast phalanx" In the van were the Lords ^ 
Spiritual and Temporal Then came the landed gentry and the deigy, ” 
both the Universities," all the Inns of Court, merchants, shopkeeper^ far 
'meis, file porters who plied m the streets of tlie great towns, the peasants 
who ploughed the fields The league against tlie King included the very 
, foremost men who manned Ins ships, the yeiy sentinels who guarded liis 
palace 1 he names of Whig and Poiw w ere for a moment forgotten. Tlie 
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oldTExciusioiiisi rook the old Abhorrer by the hand ^ Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Baptists, foigot their long feud, and reihembered 
only their common'ProteStantism and their cOminon danger Divines bred 
in the" sdiooi of Eaud talked loudly, not only of toleration, but of com- 
prehension The Archbishop soon after his acquittal put forth a pastoral 
letter, avhich is one of the mdst remarkable compositions of that age - He- 
had, from his youth up, been at war with the Nonconformists, and had re 
pfeatedly assailed them with unjust and unchnstiaii asperity His principal 
avork avas a hideous caricature of the Calaanislic theology * He had draw n 
up for the thirtieth of January and for the taventy-ninth ofMay forms of 
prayer avhich reflected on the Puritans in language so strong that the 
government had thought fit to soften it down ' But now his heart was 
melted and open' He solemnly enjomed the Bishops and cleigy to have a 
veiy tender regard to their brethren the Protestant Dissenters, to visit them 
often, to entertain them hospitably, to discourse with them civilly, to per- 
suade them, if it might be, to conform to the Church, but, if that aveie 
found impossible, to Tom them heartily and affectionately in exertions for 
the blessed cause of the Reformation + 

' Many pious persons in subsequent years remembered that time With 
bitter regret ITiey described it as a short glimpse of a golden age between 
two iron ages Such lamentation, though natural, a\ as not reasonable The 
coalition of 1688 aaas produced, and could be produced, only by tyranny 
avhich approached to insanity, and by danger which threatened at once all 
the great institutions of the country If there has never since been similai 
union, the reason is that there has never since been similar misgovernnient 
It must be remembered that, though concord is in itself better tlian dis 
cord, discord may indicates, better state of things than is indicated by con- 
cord Calamity and peril often force men to combine. Prosperity and 
security often encourage them to separate 


CHAPTER IX 


The acquittal of the Bishops was not the only event avhich makes the thirtieth 
Tof June 1688 a great epoch m history On that day, while the liells of a hun- 
dred churches were ringing, while multitudes aaeie busied, from Hyde Park 
to Mile End, in piling faggots and dressing Popes for the rejoicings of the 
night. Was despatched from London to the Hague an instrument scarcely 
less important to the libeilies of England than the Great Cliartei . > 

^ The prosecution of the Bishops, and the birth of the Prince of ‘Wales, had 
produced a great revolution in the feelings of many Tories At p i„ 
the very moment at which their Church was shffenng the last excess in the'' 
of injury and insult, they were compelled to renounce the hope of Si^TmVs 
peaceful deliverance Hitherto they had flattered themselves that 
the trial to avhich their loyalty aaas subjected would, though severe, n^ofre 
be temporary, and that their wrongs would shortly be redressed 
'without any violation of the ordinary rule of succession A veiy different' 


* The rurPnEdestinalus ^ , 

t This document a/ill be found m the fiist of the twelve collections of papers retatinir 
to the affatts of England, pnnted at the end of 1688 and the beginning of 1680 It « as 
put forth on theadtli ofjuly not quite a month after the trial Lloyd of Saint Asaph about 
tliL same time told Henry Wharton that the Bishops purposed to adopt an entirelv new 
policy towards the Protestant Dissenters . “ Omni modo cutaturos ut ecclesia sordibus 
et corruptelis peliitus exueretur ut sectanis rcformatis rediliis in ecclesim sinum evoo 
tan ocasio ac ratio concederctur, 51 ouf sobrii et pit essept ut pertinacibus interim 
'jugum levaretiir, extlnclis penitus Icgibus mulciatoriis Excerpta c< Vital! Wharton 
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piosptfct Was now befoie them As far as they could look"foivvatd they saw * 
only jnisgoa eminent, -such os tltat of the last three years, extending through 
ages The cradle of the heir apparent of the crow n rvos surrounded bv Jesuits 
_7Jeadlj hatred of that Chuich of which he w oiild one du} be the head w oiild 
be studiously instilled into his infant mind, wouldbcflie^idmgpiinciplcof^ 
Ins life, and would be bequeathed by him to his posterity - riiis -vistaor 
calamities had no end. It stietchcd beyond the life ofilie youngest man li\ 
iiig, beyond the eighteenth centuiy None could say Iiow' many generations 
of Protestant Englishmen might have to'beai oppression, such as, even when 
it had been believed to be short, had been found almost insupportable • Was 
there then no remedy? One-remedy there was, quick, sharp, and dccisue, 
a remedy winch the Whigs had been but too ready to employ, but which 
had alwass been regaided by tlie Tones as, in all cases, tiiihwful 

The gieatcst Anglican dpetore of that age had maintained that no breach 
of law or contract, no excess of cruelty, rapacity, or licentiousness, on the - 
part of a nghtful king, could justify his people in withstanding him by^ 
foice Some of them had delighted to exhibit the doctnne of iionresistance 
in a form so exaggerated as to shock common sense and humanity ^hey , " 
^ frequently and emphatically remarked that Nero was at the head of the 
Roman gOYcniment when Saint Paul inculcated the duty of obeying magis- 
tiates Ihe inference which they drew was that, if an English king 
should, w ithotit any law but his otvn pleasure, persecute his subjects for pot 
w'orshippmg idols, should fling them to the lions in the Tower, should wrap > 
them up 111 pitched cloth and set them on fire to light up Saint Jameses 
Paik, and should go on with these massacres till whole toiyns and shires 
were left without one inhabitant, the smaivors w ould still be bound meekly 
to submit, and to be torn m pieces or roasted alive w about a struggle '1 be 
aigumcnts in fasom of this pioposition were futile indeed but the place of 
sound aigumcnt was amply supplied hy the ojnmpotent sophistiy of ipteiest 
and of passion iNIany w nters Iiaxe expressed w onder that the highspinted ' 

Car alters of England should hare been zealous for the most slavish thcoiy 
that has es er been known among men The truth is that this theory at 
firet piesentcd itself to the Cavalier as the a eiy opposite of sKmsIi Its 
tendency was to molxc him not a slave but a freeman and a master It 
exalted him by exalting one whom he regarded as his protector as liis - 
friend, as the head of Ins beloved paity and of his more beloved Chuich < '• 
When Republicans w Cl e dominant the Royalist had cndnrqd WTongs and' 
insults which the restoration of the legitimate government had enabled him 
lo retaliate Rebellion was theicfoie associated in Ips imagination vnth 
siibjectioii mjd degradation, and monarchical authonty with Ipjerty and 
ascendency It had never crossed Im, imagination that a time might come 
when a King, a Spiart, would persecute the most loyal of the clergy and 
gentry vv ilh more than the animosity of the Rump oi the Protector That 
time had however arrived Itwasjiqvv to be seen how the patience which 
Churchmen professed to have Jeanjed from the writings of Paul would 
stand the test of a persecution by no means so severe as tljat of Nvro The 
event was such ns everybody who knevy anythmg of human nature would 
have predicted Oppression speeddy did what philosophy and eloquence 
would have faded to do ‘The qstem of Filmcr mightJiavesumved the “ 
attacks of Locke but it never recovered from the death blow given by ' 
James 

That logic, ^whtcli, while it wois used to prove that Presbyterians and’In- 
dependents ought tojiear imprisonment and confiscation with, meekness, ^ 
had been pronouncedlmanswerable, seemed to he of veiy little fotte when 
the question was whether-Anglican Bishoos should be imprisoned, and the ^ 
revenues of Anglican "colleges confiscated It had been often ^repeated, 
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fiom tlie pullJits Qt nil the Cathedrals oF the land, that the , apostolical m 
■junction to obey the ci\il magjsttate ■was absolute and universal and that it 
nas impious presumption in. man to limit a precept which had been pro- 
iniiigated without any limitation in the Word of God Now, however, 
divines, whose sagacity had been shaijiened by the imminent dangei in 
nhicli th6y stood of being turned out of their liv mgs '’and prebends to make 
loom for Papists, discovered flaws in the reasoning vyhich had formerly 
seemed so comanciiig The ethical parts of Scripture weie not to be con- 
strued like Acts of Parliament, or like the casuistical treatises of the school- 
men What Christian leally turned the left cheek to the ruffian who had 
smitten the light? What Christian leally gave his cloak to the thieves 
who had taken his coat away? Both iii^the 0)d and in the New Testament 
, general lailcs were perpetually laid down unaccompanied by the exceptions 
„ "I hus there’ was _a general command not to kill, umtccompanied liy any 
icservaition m favoui of the wainoi who kills in defence of his king atid 
country ' There was a general command not to swear, unaccompanied by' 
any leseivation in favour of the watness who swears to speak the truth befoie 
a judge Yet the lawfulness of defensive wai, and of judicial oaths, was 
disputed only by a few obscure sectaries, and was positively affirmed m the 
articles of the Chuich of England All the arguments, which showed that- 
the Quaker, vylio refused to bear arms, or to kiss the Gospels, wijs 'un- 
icasonable and perveise, might be turned against those who denie^d to sub 
jects the laght of resisting extreme tyianny by force. If it was confended 
that the texts which piohibitcd homicide, and the texts which prohibited 
sweaiing, though genemlly expressed, must be constnicd in subordination 
io the great commandment by which every man is enjoined to promote the 
w elfarc of his neighbours, and w'ould, when so constmed, be found not to 
apply to cases in which homicide or sweanng might be ahsolufely necessary- 
to piolect the dearest interests of society, it was not easy to deny that-the 
' texts which prohibited resistance ought to be construed in the same mannei 
If the ancient people of God had been directed sometimes to destroy human 
life, and sometimes to bind themselves by oaths, they had also been directed 
sometimes to resist wicked princes If early fathers of the Chuich hadi 
occasionally used language which seemed to implj that they disapproved of 
all resistance, they had also occasionally used language which seemed to 
imply fliat tliey disapproved of all war and of all oaths In truth the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, as taught at Oxford in the reign of Charles the 
Second, can be deduced from the Bible only by a mode of interpretation 
' which w ould hresistibly lead us to the conclusions of Barclay and Penn 
It was not merely by aiguments drawn from the letter, of Scripture that 
ihe'Anglican theologians had, during the years which immediately follow ed 
the Restoration, laboured to prove their fav ounte tenet They had attempted 
to show that, even if revelation had beep silent, leason would haye taught 
wise ipeii the folly and wackedness qf all icsistance to established gov'em- 
inent It ■was universaliy admitted that such resistance was, except in 
extieme easei, iinjustiliable And who would undertake to draw the line 
, belw een extreme cases and ordinary cases ? Was there any government in , 
the world Undei which there w ere not to be Jbund some discontented and 
fattipus men who would say, and perhaps think, that their grievances con- 
- stitbtcd an extreme case ? If, indeed, it w eie possible to lay down a dear 
and acairate nile which might forbid men to rebel against Trajan, and yet 
leave tliem at liberty to rebel against Caligula, such a lule might be highly 
beneficial But no such rule had ever been, or ever would be, framed 
.. To say tliat rebellion was lawfiil under Some circumstances, without accii* 
i-alelydefimng those circumstances, was to say that ev'ciy man might rebel 
avhenever he thought fit , and a society in which every man rebelled when- 
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ever lie thought fit would be tncfre miserable than a society governed by the 
most cruel and licentious despot Ita\as therefore necessary to maintain 
the great principle of nonresistance m all its integrity ' Particular aises 
might doilbtless be put in which resistance would benefit a community', 
but It was, on the whole, better that the people should patiently endure "a 
bad government than that they should relieve themsehes by violating a law 
' on which the secunty of all government depended 

Such reasoning easily convinced a dominant and prosperous party, but 
could ill bear the scrutiny of minds strongly 6\citedhy royal injustice and 
ingratitude It is true that to trace the exact boundary between right Ail 
and wrongful resistance is impossible but this impossibilitv arises from the 
nature of right and w rang, and is found in every part of ethical science A 
good action is not distinguished from a bad action by marks so plain^os 
those which distinguish a hexagon from a square There is a frontier where 
virtue and vice fade into each other Who lias ever been able to define the 
exact boundary between courage and rashness, between prudence aild 
cow ardice, betw eeh fiugahtj and avarice, between liberality and prodigality ’ 
Who has ever been able to say how far mercy to offenders ought to be car 
ned, and where it ceases to desen e the name of mercy and becomes a per 
mcious weakness? What casuist, what lawgiver, has ever bcen’abic nicely 
to mark the limits of the right of self defence’ All our jurists hold tint a 
certain quantity of nsk to life or limb justifies a man in shooting or stabbing 
an assailant but they have long given up in despair die attempt to describe, 
m precise vv ords, diat quantity of risk They only say that it must be, not 
a slight risk, but a risk such as would cause serious apprehension to a man 
of firm mind , and who will undertake to say what is the precise amount of 
apprehen^un which deserves to be called senous, or what is- the precise 
texture of mind which deserves to be called firm’ It is doubtless to be 
lamented that the nature of words and the nature of things do not admit of 
more accurate legislation nor can it be denied thatwiong will often be 
done when men aie judges in their own cause, and proceed instantly to exe 
cute their own judgment. Yet who would, on that account, interdict nil 
self-defence? The right which a people has to resist a bad government 
bears a close analogy to the right which an individual, in the absence of 
legal protection, lias to slay on assailant In both cases the evil must be 
grave In both cases all regular and peaceable modes of defence must be" 
exhausted before the aggrieved party resorts to extremities In both cases 
ah awful responsibility is incurred In both cases the burden of the'proof 
lies on him who has ventured on so desperate an expedient , and, if he fails 
to vindicate himself, he is justly liable to the severest penalties ^ But in 
neither case can we absolutely deny the existence of the nght A man beset 
by assassins is not bound to let himself be tortured and butchered vvidiout 
using his weapons, because nobody has ever been able precisely to define 
the amount of danger which justifies homicide Nor is a society bound to 
endure passively all that tyranny can Inflict, because nobody has ever been 
able precisely to define the amount of mi^overnment which justifies re- 
bellion ' 

But could the resistance of Englishmen to such a pnnee as James be pro' 
perly called rebellion ? The thoroughpaced disciples of Filmer, indeed, 
maintained that there was no difference whatever between the polity of our 
country and that of Turkey, and that, if the King did 'not cohfiscate the 
‘contents of all the tills in Lombard Street, and ?end mutes tvith bowstrings 
to Sancroft and Halifax, this was only because His hfajesfj was too gracious 
to use the'vvhole pow er which he dem ed from heaven But the great body 
of Tones, though, in the heat of conflict, they might occasionally use lan- 
guage which seemed to indicate thfat they approved of these extravagant 
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doclnncs, heartily abhorred despotism The English go\crtimcnt jn 
their inew, a limited monarchy yet how can a monardiy be said to be 
limited, if force is never to be employed, even m the last resoit, for the 
purpose of muntaining tlie limitations? In Muscovy, nhere the sovereign.’ 
nas, by Ihe-constibtion of the state, nhsolute/it might perhaps be, with 
some colour of truth, contended tha^ whatever excesses he might commit, 
he was still entitled to demand, on Christian pnnaples, the obedience of - 
ins subjects But here prince^ and people vv ere ahke bound by the laws 
It was therefore James who incurred the woe denounced against those who 
-insult the powers that be Itavas James w'ho was resisbng the ordinance, 
'of 6od, who was mutinying against that legitimate authority to which. he 
ought to have been subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience s-dce, 
and who- was, m the true sense of the w'ords of Jesus, withholding from 
Caisar the things which were Cmsar’s 

Moved by such considerations as tliese, the ablest, and most enlightened 
Tones began to admit that diey had overstrained the doctnnc of passive 
obedience The ditlerence between these men and the Wliigs as to the re- 
ciprocal obligations of kings and subjects was now no longer a difference of 
pnncfplc Thcie still remained, it is true, many historical controversies 
between the party vvhich had always maintained the lawfulness of resistance 
and the new convei ts The memory of the blessed Martyr w as still as much 
revered as ever by those old Cavaliere who vveie ready to take arms against 
his degenerate son They still spoke witli abhonence of tlie Long Parlia " 
inent, of the Rye House plot, and of the Western iiisui rection But, whatevei 
they might think about the past, the view which they took of the present 
w as altogether Whiggish , for they now held that extreme oppression might 
justify Resistance, and they held that the oppression which the nation ^suf- 
fered was extreme * ' ' , 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the Tones renounced, even at 
that conjuncture, a tenet which they nad fiom childhood been taught- to re- 
gaidasan essential pait of Christianity, which they had professed during 
many years with ostentatious vehemence, and which they had attempted to 
propagate by perseaition Many were kept steady to their old creed by 
conscience, and many by shame But the greater part, even of diose 
who still continued to pronounce all resistance to the sovereign unlawful, ' 
'were disposed, in the event of a civil conflict, to remain neutral No pro- 
V ocatioir should drive them to rebel but, if rebellion broke forth, it did not 
appear that they were bound to fight for James the Second as tiiey would 
have fought for Charles the Firet The Christians of Rome had been for- 
bidden by Saint Paul to resist the government of Nero but there was no 
reason to believe that Uie Apostle, if he had been alive when the Legions 
and tlie Senate rose up -against that wicked Emperor, would have com 
manded the^brethien to fly to arms m support of tyranny The duty of the 
pprsecuted Church was dear she must suffer patiently, and commit her 
cause to God But, if God, whose providence perpetually educes good out 
of evil, should be pleased, as oftentimes He had been pleased, to redress her ^ 
wron^ by the instnimentality of men whose angry passions her lessons had 
not been able'lo tame, she might giatcfiilly accept fiom linn a deliverance 
vvhich her principles did not permit her to achiev e foi herself Most of those 
Tones,' therefore, who still sincerely disclaimed all thought of attacking the 
government, were yet by no means indined to defend it, and perhaps, vvhiie 
glorying m their own scruples, secretly' rejoiced that everybody was not so 
scrupulous as themselves ' , 

^ t ,1 I ^ 

* This change m the opinion of a section of the Toiy party is well illustnicd hy a little 
tract published at the beginning of 1680 and ciititlcd “ ADialogtie between Tn o Friends, 
wherein the Church of Fngland is vindicated an joining with the Pnnce of Orango.” 
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Ihe Whigs s!iw llmt llieii timd was come Whether they should draw 
,the sword against the government, had, duhtigsix or seien jtars, been in 
then \ lew merely a question of prudence , and prudence Itself now uigcd 
themdo fehc a hold course ' , - 

In May, before the birth of the Prince of Wales, and w hile it u as still iin 
riisieiipro. ceiliin whether the Dcclamtion woidd of would not be read in the 
KtoceSr*’"’ churches, Edward KusscU had repaired to ' tlie Hague Jle had 
oranj.c i strongly icpicscnled to the Pnnee of Orange the state of the public 
T mind, and had advised His Highness to appeannJEngland at the 

, ' Jiead of a strong body of troops, and to call die people to arms 

Wilhain had seen, at a glance, the whole importance of thecnsis '* Now 
01 neser,” he cvclaimcd in Latin to Van Dykvelt/ To llUssellhc held 
more guarded language, admitted tlial the distempcis of the staid ivtrc such 
as required an exlraonlinaiy remedy, but spoke .with earnestness of the 
chance of failure, and of the calamities which failure iniglit bring on Britain 
and on Liiiope He knew ivell tint many who talked ni high language 
about sacriHcing their Jives and fortunes for their country w ould hcSitatc 
when the project of anodier Bloody Circuit was brought close to them 
He wauled therefore to have, not vague professions of good will,' hut tbs' 
liiict invitations and piomiscs of support subscribed by powerful and emi- 
nent men Russell remarked that it would be dangcious to cntnist the 
design to a great number of persons William assent^, and said that a few 
'signatuics would be sufficient, if they w'cre the signatures of statesmen who 
represented great interests + 

Witli this answer Russell lelunied to London, where he found theexcilL 
ment greatly increased and daily increasing Ihe impnsonment of the 
Bishops and die dehv ciy of the Queen made his task easier than he could bav c 
anticipated He lost no tunc in collectmg the voices of the chiefs of Ihe oppo 
Henr, ' sition His puiicipol coadjulor m this w oik Was Hcniy Sidney; 
sidntj brothel of Algernon It is remarkable that both Edwaid Russell 
and Henry Sidney had been in the household of James, that both had, 
partly' on public and partly on private gionnds, become Ins enemies, and lliat 
both had to avenge the blood of near kinsmen who had, m the same yeai,'' 
rdlcn'v ictims to nis implacable sev enty Heie the resemblance ends Rus- 
sell, with considerable abilities, was pioud, acnmonioiis, icstless, and violent 
' Sidney, w ith a sw eet lempei and w iimuig manners, seemed to be dciicicnt in 
capacity and knowledge, and to be sunl,. in voluptuousness iiid indolence His 
face and form were eminently handsome In his youth he had been thc'tei ror 
of husbands , and even now, at near fifty, he was the fav oui ilc of w omen and 
the envy of younger men He had foimcrly resided at the Hague in a-public 
diaracter, and had then succeeded m obtaining a large share of William’s 
Cotifideiicc Many wondered at this for it seemed that between tlie most 
austere of statesmen and the most dissolute of idlers there could be nothing m 
common S w ift, many y ears later, could not be Coiivinced tliat one whom hel 
had known, only os an illiterate and fnvolous old lake cotild really, have 
played a great part in a great rev oluUon Yet a less acute obsen etHlian 
Sw ift mi^t have been aware that there is a certain tact, resembling an in 
stmet, winch is often wanting to great oratois and philosophers, and v?hicli 
is often tbuiid in persons, who, if judged byThcir conversation or by their 
writings, .would be pronounced simpletons Indeed, when a man poSs'esstS 
this tact, it is in some senSe an advantage to him that lie is destitute of those 
more shovVy talents which would make him' an object of admiration, of 
envy, and of fear- Sidney 'wasa lymorkablc Instance of this tnith Iflca-' 
pablc, Ignorant, and dissipatul as he secined'to he, he undtatood, or anther 

* “ Aut nunc, alit iiunqtiam *' — Witsen ^IS quoted by WageiiaiV, book lx ' 

1 IJumi.l,_i * - “ 
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feltj with wKom it "is necessary to be reserved, and A\jtli whom he might' 
~ safely venWre to be communicative ThecofasequAice ivaslhathcdidivhat 
MordaUiil, vith all his vivacity ahd uiaention, or''Bumet, avith all his 
multifaiioUs knowledge and ^uenl elocution, never could nave done * 

, With tlie old Whi^ there could be too difficult> In their opmion tbcic 
bad been tidarcelj a moment, dunngmiany years, atuhiclithe-piibhcuiongs 
would not have justified resistance De\'ons1iire, nllo might be naon 
icgaided as their chief, had pnvate as well' as bubhc avfongs to 
revenge He went into the scheme With his whole heart, and answered foi 
Ins party ‘ ^ ' 

Russell opened llie design to Shriwsbury ^ Sidney i>ounded''IIalifav 
Bl.retvsbiii-y took his pait with a courage and decision which, at a shre«-!. 




agreed to set his estate, his honours, and Ins life, on the stake But Halifax 
received the first hint of the project in a way which showed that' 
it vvould be useless, and pcrhaiK hazardous, to be exphat 'He 
was indeed not the man for such an enterprise His intellect vVas inex 
- Iiaustibly fertile of distinctions and objections, his temper calm and itind 
venturous He was ready to oppose the Couit to the utmost in the lIou.c 
" 'of Loids, and by means of anonymous writing but he was little dis 
posed to exchange Ins loidly lepose for the insecme and agitated hfe of 
a conspirator, to be m the power of accomplices, to live in constant dread of 
w arrants and King’s messengers, nay, perhaps, to end his days on a scalfold, 
or to hvc on alms m some back street of the Hague He therefore let fall 
some words whidi plainly indicated that he did not wish to be privy to'tlie 
intentions of his more danng and impetuous friends Sidney Understood 
him and said no more $ 


The next application was made to Dauby, and had fai better success 
Indeed, for his bold and active spirit the danger and the excite- ^ , 

ment, which were insupportable to tlie more delicately organised ' ** 

. mind of HUlifax, had a slrongfascination T he different characters of the Iw n 
slalesmen were legible m their faces The brow, theeje, and {he raoutli of 
Halifax indicated a pow erfiil intellect and an exquisite sense of the ludicrous , 
but the cxjncssion was that of a sceptic, of a voluptuary, of a man not hkely 
to venture his all on a single hazarti, or to be a inart}r m any cause To 
those w'ho are acquainted with his countenance it will not seem wohdciful 
that the w'nter m whom he most delighted was Montaigne Danby was a 
~ skeleton , and Ins meagn. and wrinkled, though handsome and noble, face 
strongly cjqiressed both the keenness of bis parts and the restlessness of Ins 
' ambitioft iUready he had once risen from obscurity to the height of powci 
He had then fallen headlong from Ins elevation His life had been in dan 
ger He had passed years in a pnson He was now free bill this did not 
content him, he wished to be again gieat Attached as,he was to the 
^ Angliian Church, hostile as he wa6 to the Erench ascendency, he could not 
hope to be'great ma court sw'armmg with Jesuits and obsequious to the 
house of Bourbon But, if he bole a chief pait in a ret olution w Inch should 
confound all the schemes of -the -Papists, which should put an end to the 
long vassalage of England, and which Should transfer the regal pow er to an 
illustnous pair whom he had' united, he might emerge from his eclipse With 
new splendour, Hie 'Whigs, whose jmimosity had mne years before dnven 
liimfiom office, would, on Ins auspicious leappeaniice, join, flien acclama- 

* Sidn«'» Diarj and Correspondence, edued by Mr Blcnoowe ! Mackay’s Memoirs 
with Swift $ note , Burnu 1 763 

t Burned t '76^ . Letter in cipher to WilhSm, dated June 18, 1688, in Dalrymple - 
t Burnet, u ^4 Ltller in cipher to William, dated June 18, 1688 X 
X7®i r set Hahfaxts Letter to Cotton I anf not siire that the head of 

, Halifax III vvestmiiisier Abbey does not give a more lively notion of Jam tliali any pwui- 
ingorcnsravingthat I havtsten ^ 
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tions to the acclamations of his old fnends the Cavaliers Already there' 
had been a complete reconciliation hetneen him and one of the most dis- 
tinguished of those aiho had 'formerly been managers of his impeachment, 
the Earl of Devonshire The tn o noblemen had met at a village in dhe 
Peak, and had exchanged assurances of good will , Devonshire had frankly 
owned that the Whigs had been onlty ofa gieat nijustia^ and had declared - 
that they were now convinced of their error, Danby, on his side, haa aho 
incantations to make He had once held, or pretended to hold) the doctrine 
of passive obedience in the laigcst sense Under Ins administration, and 
with his sanction, a law had been proposed nhichj if it had, been passed, 
would hove cvcludcd fiom Parliament and office all who refused to declare - 
on oath that they thought resistance in every case unlan ful But his vigorous 
understanding, non thoroughly awakened b> anxiety for the public intcicsts 
and for his own, w as no longer to be duped, if indeed it had ever been duped, 
by such childish fallacies He at once gave in Ins ow n adhesion to the con- 
spiracy He then excited himself to ootain the concurrence of Compton, 
nisiiop the suspended Bishop of London, and succeeded svithout difficulty 
Compton. No prehlc had been so insolently and unjustly treated by the go 
\cmmcnt as Compton , noi had any prelate so much to cxpcct<from a revo- 
lution for he had directed the education of the Princess of Orange, and w as 
supposed to possess a large share of hei confidence He had, like Ins 
brethren, strongly maintained, os long as he was not oppressed, that it was 
a crime to resist oppression , but, since he had stood before the High Com- 
mission, a new light had broken in upon Ins mind * , ‘ 

Both Danby and Compton w ere desirous to secure the assistance of Not- 
tingham The whole plan was opened to him, and he approicd 
inni, of it But in a few days he began to be unquiet. IIis mind was 
not sufficiently powerful to enianapate itself from the prejudices of cdiica 
lion lie went about from duine to divine proposing in general terms 
hypothetical cases of tynniiy, ind inqiming whether m such cases resistance 
would be lawful Ihc answers which he obtained increased Ins distress 
, lie at length told Ins accomplices tint he could go no further with them 
If tliej thought him capable of betraying them, they might stab him , and 
he should hartlly blame them , for, by drawing back, after going so far, he 
had gi\ en them a kind of i ight ovci his life They had, however, he assured 
them, nothing to fear from him he would keep their secret , he could not 
help wishing them success , but Ins conscience w ould not siifler him to take 
an active part in a rebellion They hcaid Ins confession with suspicion and 
disdain Sidncv, whose notions of a conscientious scruple were extremely 
vogue, informed the Pnnee tint Nottingham had taken fright It is diic"to 
Nottingham, however, to say that the general tenor of his life justifies us m 
beliLViUg his conduct on tins occasion to have been peiftctly honest, though 
most unwise and irresolute + " ' , 

Ihe agents of the Pnnee had more complete success with Lord Lumley, 

. who kneir himself to be, m spite of tlie eminent service which he - 

^ had performed at the time of the Western insurrection, abhorred 
at Whitehall, not only as a herhtic but as a renegade, and who w os tlierc- 
foie more eager than most of those who had been bom Protestants to take 
arms m defence of Protestantism 5: - , ^ 

During June tlie meetings of th6se who were in the secret were frequent 
imitiuion At length, on the last day of the month, the day on which the 
to wiiinm Bishops w'ere pronounced not guilty, the decisive step Was taken 
despatciied. mvitation, transcribed by Sidney, but drawn up by some 

person Ticttcr skilled than Sidnej in the art of composition, was despatched 

* lec iJwbj’s Introduction to the papers vvhicli he published in 1710 ‘ Burnet, 1 76^ 
t Burnet, 1 764 Sidney to the Pnnee of Oranfie, June so, 168S, in Dslriniplo 
t Bumet, I 763 Lumley to iVit inm Moy ai in Dslri mpic 
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to the Hague In this paper Wilham avas assured that nineteen hventicths 
-of the Hnglish people were desirous of a change]; and would willingly join 
to effect It, if only they could obtain tlie help of such a force from abroad as 
might secure those who should nse m arms from the danger of being dis- 
persed and slaughtered before they could form themselves into anythmglike 
, military order If His Highness would appear in tlie island at the head of 
some troops, tens of thousands would hasten to his standard lie would 
soon find himself at the head of a force greatly superior to the whole regular 
army of England Nor could that army be implicitly depended on by the 
government The officers were discontented, and the common soldiers 
shared that aversion to Popery which was-general in the class frbm which 
they were taken In the navy Protestant feeling was stilL stronger It was 
important to take some decisive step while things were in this state -The 
enterpnsc would be far more arduous if it were deferred till the King, by 
remodelling boroughs and regiments, had procured a Parliament and an army 
on wliicli he could rely The conspimtors, therefore, implored tlie Prince * 
to come among them with as little oelay as possible They pledged their 
honour that they would join him, and they undertook to secure the co- 
operation of os laige a number of persons as could safely be trusted wth so 
- momentous and penlous a secret On one point they thought it then duty 
to icmonstratc with His Highness He had not taken advantage of the 
opinion which the great body of the English people had formed touching the 
late birth He had, on the contraiy, sent congratulations to Whitehall, and 
had thus seemed to acknow ledge that the child who w as called Prince of Wales 
was rightful heir of the throne Tins was a grave error, and had damped 
’ the zeal of many Not one person in a tliousand doubted that the boy was 
supposititious, and the Prince would be wanting to liis own inteiests if the 
suspicious circumstances wliidi had attended the Queen’s confinement were 
not put prominently forward among his reasons for taking anns * 

This paper was signed in cipher by tlie seven chiefs of the conspiracy, 
girewsbury, Devonshire, Danby, Lumley, Compton, Russell, and Sidney 
Herber^ndertook to be their messenger His errand w as one of no 01 dinary 
pent He assumed the garb of a common sailor, and in this disguise 
readied the Dutch coast in safety, on the Friday after the trial ot the 
Bishops. He instantly hastened to the Prince Bentinck and Van Dykvelt 
were summoned, and several days wcie passed in deliberation /The first 
result of this deliberation was that the prayei for the Pnnee of Wales ceased 
to be read m tlie Princess’s chapel f 

From Jus wife William had no opposition to appiehend Her uhder- 
. standing had been completely subjugated by his, and what is conduct of 
more extraordinary, had won her entire affection He was to her ““'i 
in the place of the parents whom she had lost by death and by estrange- 
incnt^ of the children Mho had been denied to her prayer;, and of the 
country from which she was banished His empire over hei heart was 
divided only with her God To her father she had piobably never been 
attached she had quitted him young many years had elapsed since she 
had seen him , and no part of his conduct to her, since her mainage, had 
mdicatcd tenderness on his part, or ]iad been calculated to call forth ten- 
deiness on here He had done all in his power to disturb her domestic 
happiness, and had established a system of spying, eavesdropping, and talc- 
beanng under, her roof He had a far greater revenue than any of his 
prcdMcffiors had ever possessed, and allowed to her yPunger sister Uiirtv 
or forty thousand pounds a year $ but the heiress presumptive of his throne 
• See the invitvtion nt length in Dvirymple 

, t Bow7p^u^;'‘iX‘ iKr* Neg July 18, li 
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Ind never received from him the smiUcst penmnry assistance, and v'ls 
scarcely ahle to make that appearance which became her high rank among 
European princesses She had ventured to intercede uith him on behalf 
of hci old friend and preceptor Compton, iiho, for refusing to commit an 
act of flagitious injustice, had been suspended from his episcopal functions 
but she had been ungraciously repulsed * From the day on iihich it had 
become clear that she and her husband iiere determined not~to be parties 
to the subi ersion of the English constitution, one chief object of the politics 
of James had been to injure them both He had recalled tlie British regi- 
ments from Holland He had conspired with Tyrconnel and iiitli I’raiice 
against Mary's nghts, and had made arrangements for depnvmg her of one 
at least of the three crowns to which, at his death; she Mould have been 
entitled It was believed by the great body of his people, and by many ^ 
persons high m rank and distinguished by abilities, that he had introduced 
a supposititious Prince of Wales into the rojal family, in order to deprive 
her of a magnificent inheritance , and there is no reason to doubt that she ’ 
partook of the prevailing suspicion That she should love such a fathei 
was impossible Her religious principles, indeed, were so stnet thatslie 
would probably have tned to peiform v/hat she considered as her duty, 
even to a fathci whom she did not love On the present occasion, lion ever, 
she judged that the claim of James to her obedience ought to yield to, a 
daim more sacied And indeed all divines and publicists agree in Bus, 
thaj:, when the dauglitei of a pnnee of one country is mamed to a prince 
of another Country, she is bound to forget her o\v ii people and her father's 
house, and, in the event of a niptuie between her husband and her parents, 
to side with her husband This is the imdouhted rule even when tlie hus 
band is in the wrong , and to Mary the enterprise which Wilbani meditated 
appeared not only just, but holy 

But though she carefully abstained from doing or sajing any tiling tint 
Diir, cullies could add to his difficulties, those difficulties were senous indeed 
ofwiniams Tlicy were in truth but imperfectly understood even by some of 
cn crptisw jjjQjg mvated him ovci, and have been but imperfectly de 
scribed by some of those who have wntten the history of his expedition 
' The obstacles which he might expect to encounter on English ground, 
though the least formidable of the obstacles which stood m the way of his 
design, w ere } et seuous lie felt that it w oukl be madness m him to imitate 
Uie example of Monmouth, to cioss tlie sea with a few BiiUsh adventmers, 
and to Inist to a general nsing of the population It was necessarj', and it 
was pionounced necessary bv all those who invited him over, thathesliould 
carry an army wath him Yei who could answer for the eflect whidli-the 
appearance of sueli an army might pioduce? Tlie gov cniment was" indeed 
justly odious But would the I'nghsh people, altogether unaccustomed 
to the interference of Continental powers m English disputes, be inclined 
to look ^vlth favour on a deliveicr who was surrounded by foreign soldiers ? 

If any part of the royal forces resolutely withstood tlie inv aders, w ould not 
that part soon have on its side the patnotie sympathy o£ millions ? A de- 
feat MO lid be fatal to the whole undertaking A bloody vietoiy gained m^' 
the heart of the island by thc,meicenarjes of the States General over 
the Coldstream Guards and -the Bufls would be almostnsgrcata calamity as 
a defeat Such a victory would be the most cruel wound ever inflicted on 
the national pride of One of the pioudcst of nations .The crown so won 
would never be worn' in pence oi security The hatred wnth which the 
High Commission and the Jesuits were regarded would give place to the 
more intense hatred whidi would he inspired by the alien conquerors , and 
man), who had hitherto contemplated the power of France with dread and ' 

* * Birch’s Extracts in thcEntish Museum, 
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loathii^ would say tliat, if a foreign, yoke must be borne, there was less 
^Ignominy in submitting toJFmnce than insubmittmg to Holland 

-These considerations might well have made Willnm uneasy, evemf all 
ithe military means of the United Provinces had been at his absolute dis* ^ 
posal Put in trutli it seemed very doubtful whether he would able to 
obtain the assistance of a single battalion Of all the difficulties avith which _ 
hehad-to struggle, the greatest, though little noticed by English histonans, 
arose from the constitution of the Bataaian republic No great society has 
e\er eaisted dunng a long course of years under ji pohty so incomement 
The States General could- not malre war or peace, could not conclude any 
alliance or levy any tax, uithout the consent of the States of every -pro- 
vince The States of a pioiance could not give such consent without the 
consent of every municipality which had a share in the lepresentation 
Every municipality w'as, in some sense, a sovereign stale, and -as such, 
claimed die light of commrmicatmg directly with foreign 'ambassadors, and 
of concerting with them the means of defeating schemes on which otlier ' 
municipalities weie intent In some town councils the party, whidi had, - 
dunng several generations, regarded the influence of tlie btadtholders with 
jealousy, had great power At the head of this party W'eie the magistrates 
''-.of tin, noble city of Amsterdam, which was then at the height of prosperity 
They had, ever since tlie peace of Nimeguen, kept up a fnendly coiiespond- 
ence with Lewis through the instnimentality of his able and active envoy 
the Count of Avaux Propositions brought forward by the Stadtholder as 
indispensable to the secunty of the commonwealth, sanctioned by all the. 
provinces except Holland, and sanctioned by seventeen of the eighteen 
. tovvai councils of Holland, had repeatedly been negatived by the single v oice 
of Amsterdam ' The only constitutior^ remedy in such cases' v'as that 
deputies from the cities which were agreed should pay a visit to the city 
which dissented, for the purpose of expostulation fhe number of de- 
puties was luilimited they might continue to expostulate as long as they 
thought fif , and meanwhile all their expenses were defrayed by the obsti- 
nate communitj which refused to yield to their arguments This abmid 
mode of coercion had once been tried with success on the little town of 
Goikuni, but was not likely to pioducc much effect on the mighty and opu- 
lent Amsterdam, renowned throughout the world for its haven bnstling vvith 
innumerable masts, its canals bordered by statelymansions, its goigeous hall of 
state, walled, loofed, and floored with polished maible, its warehouses filled 
.with the most costly productions of Ceylon and Surinam, and itsExchange re- 
sounding vv ith the endless hubbub of all the languages spoken by civilised men * 
The disputes between the majonty which supported the btadtlioldei and 
the minonty, headed by the magistrates of Amsterdam, liad repeatedly run 
so high that bloodshed had seemed to be inevitable On one dccasion the 
Pnnce had attempted to bring the lefractory deputies to punishment aS trai- 
tors On another occasion the gates of Amsterdam had been barred against 

him, and troops had.been raised to defend the privileges of the municipal 
council That the rulers of this great city would ever consent to an e\pe- . 
dition offensive in the highest degree to -Lewis whom they courted, and 
likely to aggrandise the House of Orange which they abhorred, was hot 
likely Yet, without their conseiitrsuch an expeditioiTcould not legally be 
undertaken To quell their opposition by main force was a course from 
which, in different circumstances, the resolute and daring Stadtholder would 
not hav e shrunk - But' at that moment it was most important that he should 
carefully avoid every act which could be represented as tyrannical He could 

notv enture to violate the fundamental laws of Holland at Uie very moment at 

♦AvauaNcg -5^-1683 
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wlucli lie was drawng the sword ngainst lus fathcr-m law for violating the 
fundamental laws of Lngland^ The violent subversion of one free constitu- 
tion would have been a strange prelude to the violent restoration of another 
There was yet anolha diihculty which has been too little noticed by 
English wnters, but which was never foi a moment absent from William's 
mind In the expedition which he meditated he could succeed only by 
appealing to the Protestant feeling of England, and by stimulating that feel- 
ing till it became, for a time, the dominant and almost the exclusive senti 
ment of the nation Ihis would mdeed have been a very simple course, 
had the end of'-aU his politics been to effect a revolution m our island and 
to reign there But he had in view an ulterior end which could be obtained 
only % the help of princes sincerely attached to the Church of Rome He 
was desirous to unite the Empire, the Catholic Xing, and the Holy See, 
with England and Holland, in a league against the French ascendency It 
was therefore nec^sary that, while striking tlie greatest blow ever struck m 
defence of Protestantism, he should yet contrive not to lose the goodwill of 
governments which regarded Protestantism as a deadly heresy 
Such were the complicated difliculties of this great undertaking Con- 
tmental statesmen saw a part of those difficulties, British statesmen another 
part One capacious and powerful mind alone took tliem all m at one view, 
^and determined to surmount them all It was no easy thing to subvert the 
English government by means of a foreign army without galling the national 
pride of Englishmen It was no easy thing to obtain from that Batavian 
faction which regarded France with parti-Qity, and the House of Orange 
with aversion, a decision m favour of an expedition vvhidi would confound 
all the schemes of France, and raise the House of Orange to the height of 
greatness It was no easy thing to lead enthusiastic Protestants on a cru- 
sade against Popeiy with the good wishes of almost all Popish governments 
and of the Pope himself Yet all these things William effected -All his 
objects, even those which appeared most incompatible with each other, he 
attained completely and at once The whole histoiyof ancient and of 
modern times records no other such tnumph of statesmanship 

The task would indeed have been too arduous even for sudi a statesman 
as the Prince of Orange, had not his chief adversaries been at this time 
smitten with an infatuation such as by many men not prone to superstition 
was asenbed to the special judgment of God Not only was the jKiiig of 
England, as he had ever been, stupid and perverse, but even the counsel of 
the'politic King of France was turned mto foolishness Whatever wisdom 
and eneigy could do William did Tliosc obstacles vvliidi no wisdom or 
energy could have overcome his enemies themselves studiously removed 
On tlie great day on which the Bishops were acquitted, and on which tlie 
mutation was despatched to the Hague, James returned from 
j^esaner Hounslow to Westminster in a gloomy and unquiet mood - lie 
Jhettj-iiof made an effort that afternoon to appear cheerful + but the bon- 
t s ops jjjg rockets, and above all the w axen Popes who w ere blazing 
ih every quarter of London, were not likely to soothe unn Those who saw. 
him on the morrow could easily read in his face and demeanour the violent 
emotions which disturbed his mind L Durmg some days he appeared so 
unwilling to talk about the trial that even Banllon could not venture to 
introduce the subject § 

Soon it began to be dear that defeat and mortification had only hardened 
the King’s heart Almost the first w ords w Inch he uttered w hen he learned 
that the objects of his revenge had escaped him were, “ So much the worse 

* As to the relation in n hich the Stadtholdcr and the cUy of Amsterdam stood tov ards 
each other, see Avaux, /orn/// 

t Adda, July 1688 jReresby's Memoirs. 2 Canllon, July h, 1688 
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for them ” In a few days these words, which he, according to his fashion, 
repeated many times, were fully explained He blamed himself, not for 
having prosecuted the Bishops, but for having proseaitcd them before a 
tnbun’il where questions of fact were decided by juries, andwhcie estab- 
lished principles of law could not be utterly disregarded e\cn by the most 
servile Judges This error he determined to repair. Not only the seven 
prelates who had signed the petition, but the w'holo Anglican clergy, should 
liaie reason to eurse the day on avhich they had tnumphed over their 
Sovereign Within a fortnight after the tnal an order w>as made, enjoining 
all Chancellors of dioceses and all Archdeacons to make a strict inquisition 
throughout their respective'junsdictions, and to report to the High Com- 
mission, , within five weeks, the names of all such rectors, jvicats, and 
curates as had omitted to read the Declaration * The King anticipated 
avilh delight the terror avith which the offenders would learn that they were 
to be cited before a court which would give them no quarter, f The 
number of culpnts was* little, if at all, short of ten thousand and, after 
what had passed at Magdalene College, every one of them might reasonably 
expect to be interdicted from all his spiritual functions, ejected from his 
hcncCjce, declared incapable of holdmg any other preferment, and charged 
with the costs of the proceedings which had reduced him to beggary 
Such was, the pei-sccution with which James, smarting from his great 
defeat in Westminster Hall, resolved to harass the clergy Mean- 
while he tried to show the lawyers, by a prompt and large distnbu- -ynt promo 
tion of rewards and punishments, that strenuous and unblushing 
servility, even when least successful, was a sure title to his favour, and that 
whoever, after jears of obsequiousness, ventured to deviate but for one 
moment into courage and honesty was ^ilty of an unpardonable offence 
The violence and audacity which the apostate Williams had exhibited 
throughout the tnal of the Bishops had made him hateful to the whole 
nation t He was recompensed with a baronetcy Holloway and Powell 
had raised their character by declaring that, m their judgment, the petition 
was no libel They were dismissed from their situations § Ihe fate ot 
Wright seems to have been, dunng some time, in suspense He had 
indeed summed up against the Bishops but he had suifered their counsel 
to question the dispensing power He had pronounced the petition a 
libel but he had carefully abstained from pronouncing the Dedamtion 
legal, and, through the whole proceeding, his tone had been tliat of 
a man who remembered that a day of reckoning might come He had 
indeed strong claims to mdulgence for it was hardly to be expected that 
any human impudence would hold out without flagging through such a task, 
in the presence of such a bar and of such an auditory Tlie members of the 
Jesuitical cabal, however, blamed his want of spint the Chancellor pro- 
nounced him a beast , and it was generally believed that a new Chief Justice 
would be appointed || But no chanty was made It would indeed have 
been no easy matter to supply Wright’s place The many lawyers uho 
were far supenor to huh m parts and learning were, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, hostile to the designs of the government • and the very few laivyers 
who surpassed him in turpitude and etTrontcry were, wnth scarcely an e\- 

■* London Gazette of July 16, 1688 The order hears date Julj xa 

t Banlldn a own phrase, July ,% 1G88 

t In one of the numerous ballads of that time an. the following lines 
' Both our Britons are fooled, 

Who the Ians mcimlcd , 

-And next parliament each will be plaguily schooled * 

The two Bntons are Jelfrcjs and AViIImm.s, who avere both natives of Wales. 

2 JjOndon Gazette, July o, xG88 

1 Llhs Correspondence, July 10, 1688, Clarendon's Piary, Aug 3, z688 
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ceptioUj to be found only in Ihc lowest ranks of the profession, anduould 
have been incompetent to conduct the ordinary business of the Court of 
ICing's Bench Williams, it is true, united all thc,qiuihties which James 
lequircd in a magistrate But the services of Williams were needed at the 
bar, and, had he been lemoved thence, the croivn uould haie been left-' ■ 
wUiout the help of any advocate even of the third rate ' - * 

Nothing had amazed or inorbfied tlie Ring more than the enthusiasm 
which the Dissenters had shouai m the cause of the Bishims Fcnn,''avlio, 
though he had himself ^saciificed wealth and honours to liis conscientious 
sciaiples, seems to have imagined that nobody but himsdf had a conscience, 
imputed the discontent of the Puntans-to envy and dissatisfied ambition 
They had not had their share of tlic benefits piomised by the Declaration 
of Indulgence none of them had been admitted to any high and honour- 
able post , and therefore it ivas not strange that they were jealous of the 
' Roman Catholics Accordingly, within a week after the great verdict had 
been pronounced m Westminster Hall, Silas Titus, a noted Presbyterian, 
a vehement Exclusionist, and a manager of Stafford’s impeachment, a\as 
invited to occupy a seat in the Privy Council He uas one of flie persons 
on uhom the omiosition had most confidently reckoned But' the honour 
riiou offered to him, and the hope of obtaining a large sum due to him 
from the croivn, overcame his iirtuc, and, to the great disgust of all 
classes of Protestants, he iias sworn in * 

The vindictive designs of the King against the Church were not accom- 
plished Almost all the Archdeacons and diocesan Chancellors refused to 
fnmisli the information which was required The day on which it had been 
intended that the whole body of the pnesthood should be summoned to an 
Proeced swcr for the enme of disobedience arrived The High Commission 
ii^h’com- appeared that scarcely one ecclesiastical officer had sent 

mSsioiL up a return At the same time a paper of grave import avas de 
hicred to the board It came from Sprat, Bishop of Rochester 
scat During two years, supported by the hope of an Archbishopric, he 
had been content to bear the reproach of persecuting that Church which he~ 
was bound by every obligation of conscience and honour to defend But his 
hope had been disappointed He saw that, unless he abjured his religion, 
he had no chance of silting on the metropolitan throne of York He was too 
goodnatured to find any pleasure in tyranny, and too discerning not to see ~ 
the signs of the coming retnbution He therefoie determined to resign his 
odious functions, and lie communicated his determination to his colleagues 
111 a letter wntten, like all his prose compositions, with great propriety and 
dignity of style. It was impossible, lie said, that he could any longer con, 
tinue to be a member of the Commission He had himself, in obedience to 
the royal command, read the Declaration but he could not presume to con ' 
demii thousands of pious and loyal divines who had taken a different a icw 
of their duty, and, since it was lesolved to punish them foi acting accord- 
ing to their conscience, he must declare that he w ould rather suffer with them ^ 
than be accessory tollieir suffermgs 

The Commissioner read' and stood aghast The veiy faults of their col- 
league, the knoivn laxity of hispniiciples, the knoavn meanness of his spirit, 
made his defection pecuharly alarmmg, A government must be indeed in 
danger when men like Sprat addfess it in the language of Hampden The 
tribunal, lately so insolent, became on a sudden strangely tame The 
ecclesiastical functionancs who had defied ^its authority were not evenre- 
pnmanded It was not thought safe to hint any suspicion that -their dis- 
obedience had been mtentional They were merely enjoined to have tlieir 

' liondon Gazette, Jnlj 9, t68S Add-t, July IS Evelyn's JDnry, July tz , Johnstone, 

Dcr it, 1687, Fch A, 1686 
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rcpoi ts ready in four montlis The Commission then broke up m confusion ' 

It Ind 'received a death blow * ' 

While the High Commission shrank from a conflict witli the Church, 
the Church, conscious of its stiength, and animated by a new eii- r,,scontcnt 
thusiasm, invited, by a senes of defiances, the attack of the High ^the 
Commission Soon after tlie acquittal of the Bishops, the a oner- 
able Ormond, the most illustnous of the Cavaheis of the great civil avar, 
sank under his infirmities The intelligence of his death was convej ed w Ith 
_ speed to Oxford Instantly the University', of which he had long Trinsac " 
been Chancellor, met to name a successor One paity Mas foi the 
eloquent and accomplished Halifax, aiiotliei for the grave and 
oithodox Nottingham Some menhoned the Earl of Abingdon, nho icsided 
near them, and had recently been turned out of the lieutenancy of the 
coimty for refusmg to join with the King against the established rcbgion 
But the majority, consisting of a hundred and eighty graduates, voted foi 
the young Duke of Ormond, grandson of their late head, and son of the - 
gallant OsSory The speed Mith which they came to tins resolution Mas 
caused by their apprehension that, if there were a delay even of a day,‘ the 
^ King would attempt to force on them some chief who m ould betray their 
nghts The apprehension M'as reasonable for, only two hours after they 
had separated, came a mandate from Whitehall rcqiiinng them to choose 
Jeffi ej s Happily the election of j oung Ormond m as already complete and 
irrevocable [• A few weeks later the infamous Timothy Hall, m’Iio had 
distinguished himself among the clergy of London by reading the Declnta- 
fion, was lewarded with the bishopric of Ovford, which had been vacant 
' since the death of the not less infamous Parker Hall came down to his 
see but the Canons of his Cathedral refused to attend his installation the 
Uimeisity refused to create him a Doctor not a single one of the academic- 
^ youth applied to him for holy orders no cap was touched to him , and, m 
' Ins palace, he found himself alone t 

Soon afteruards a living M’liich Mas m the gift of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, became meant Hough and his ejected brethren assembled and 
presented a clerk , and the Bishop of Gloucester, in whose diocese the living 
lay, 'instituted then presentee without hesitation § 

file gentry were not less lefractory than the clergy The assizes of that 
summer wore all over the country an aspect never befoie known n,sconfcnt 
The, Judges, before they set out on then cnciuts, had been sum ofiiio 
moned into tlie Kang’s presence, and had been duected by him 
' to Impress on the giand jurors and magistrates, thioughout the l^ing- 
dom, tlie^ duty of electing such members of Parliament aS would suppoit 
his 'policy They obeyed his commands, harangued vehemently against 
the clergy, reviled.the seven Bishops, called the memorable peblion a fac-" 
tious libel, criticised with great asperity Bancroft’s style, which vvaS indeed ' 
open to cnticism, and pronounced that His Grace ought to be whipped 
by Doctor -Busby for wnting-bad English But the only eflect of these' 
indecent ^declamations ‘was to^ increase the public discontent All the 
marks of respect which had usually been show n to the judicial office and - 
to the royal commission were withdrawn The bid Custom was Uiat men 
of good birth ’and estate should ndc m the tram of the Shenff when he 
escorted the judges to the county town ‘ but such a piocession could no v 
with difficulty be formed m any part of tlie kingdom The successors of 
Sprat’s litllcis to the Earl of Dorset , London dazette, Aug 03, 1C8S 
t London Gazette, July aO, 1688 , Adda, Newsletter 111 the Macl inlo'vh Col- 

' lection, July as , Ellis Correspondence, July b 8, 31', Wood’s Eisti Oxoniens*^ 
t Wood’s Athena. Oxonienscs , Luttrcil’s Diary, Aug 33, 1688 
’ 2 Ronquillo, Sept i 638 , LuttreU’sDiar}, Sept 6 
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Powell ind Holloway, m particular, were treated with marked indignity 
The 0\ford circuit had been allotted to tliem , and Uieyhad expected to be 
greeted in eveiy shire by a cavalcade of the loyal gentry jjut as Uiey 
approached Wallingford, where they W'ere to open their commission for 
Berkshire, the Sheriff alone came forth to meet them As they approached 
Oxford, the eminently loyal capital of an eminently loyal province, they 
were again welcomed by the Sheriff alone * t , 

The army was scarcely less disaffected than the clcigy or the gentry The 
Discontent garnson of the Tower had drunk the health of the imprisoned 
oftiienrmy Bisliops Thc footguards Stationed at Lambeth had, ivith eiery 
mark of leiercncc, wcleomcd thc Pnmate back to his palace Nowhere 
had the news of the acquittal been received with more clamorous delight 
than at Hounslow Heath In tnitli, tlie great force which the King had 
a‘!sembled for the purpose of overawing liis mutinous capital liad become 
more mutinous than the capital itself, and was more dreaded by the Court 
than by the citizens Early in August, therefoie, tlie camp was broken up, 
and the troops were sent to quarters m different paits of the country f 
James flattered himself that it would be easier to deal with separate batta- 
lions than with many thousands of men collected in one mass Thc first 
experiment was tried on Lord Licliddd’s regiment of infantry, now called 
the Tw'elfth of the Line That regiment was probably selected because it 
had been raised, at thc time of the Western msiirrcction, m Staffordshire, 
a province where the Roman Catholics were moic mimeious and powerful 
than m almost any other part of England The men were drawn up in the 
King’s piescnce Their Major informed them that His Majesty wished tliem 
to subsenbe an engagement, binding them to assist in carrying into effect 
Ins intentions concerning the test, and that all w ho did not choose to comply 
must quit the service on the spot To the King’s great astoviishmcnt, whole 
ranks instantly laid down their pikes and muskets Only tivo officers and a 
few prnates, all Roman Catholics, obeyed liis command He remained 
silent for a short time Then lie bade the men take up their arms 
“Another time,” he said, with a gloomy look, “I shall not do you thc 
honour to consult you ”t 

It w as plain that, if he determined to persist in his designs, he must 
remodel Ins army Yet materials for that purpose he could not tod m our 
island The members of his Church, even in the districts where they were 
most numerous, were a small minority of the people , Hatred of Popeiy 
had spread thiough all classes of his Protestant subjects, qnd had become 
the ruling passion eien of ploughmen and nitisans But there wns another 
part of his dominions where a very different spirit animated the great body 
of the population. There was no limit to thc number of Roman Catholic 
soldiers avhom the good pay and quarters of England would attract across 
Saint George’s Channel T yrconnel had been, during some time, employed 
m forming out of the peasantry of his country a military force on avhich his 
mastei might depend Already Papists, of Celtic blood and speech, com- 
posed almost die whole army of Iieland Barillon earnestly and repeatedly 
advised James to bung os or that army for the purpose of coercing the 
English 

Tames wavered He wished to be surrounded by troops on whom he 
could rely but he dreaded thc explbsion of national feeling which the ap- 

Ellis Correspondence, Ausiist 4, 7, 1688, Bishop Sprat’s rcHtion of the Confer- 
ence of NoNcmher 6 , 1688 

f Luttri.ll's Diar\, August 8, id88 

t This IS told us by three avntcrs w ho could at ell remember that tune, Kennct, Eachnid, 
and Oldmiaon See also the Caveat against the Whigs 

i Banllon, id88 , September i'\, i?, /a 
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Iieannce of a great Insh force on English ground must produce At last, 
as usually happens when a weak man tnes to avoid opposite in- 
conveniences, he took a course which united them all He brought broucht 
01 er Irishmen, not^ndeed enough to hold down the smgla city of 
London, or the single county of York, but more than enough to excite the 
alarm andaagc of the whole kingdom, from Northumberland to PuUic 
Comwtdl Battalion after battalion, raised and trained by Tyr- •ndignation. 
- connd, landed on the western coast and moved towards the capital , and 
* Insh recruits were imported in considerable numbers to fill up vacancies ifi 
the English regiments * 

Of the many eirors which James committed, none w as more fatal than 
this Already he had alienated the hearts of his people by violating their 
laws, confiscating their estates, and persecuting their religion. Of those 
who had once been most zealous for monarchy, he had already made many 
rebels in heart 'Yet he might still, with some chance of success, have ap 
pealed to the patriotic spirit of his subjects against an invader For they 
were a race insular in temper as well as in geographical position Thdr 
national antipathies were, indeed, m that age, unreasonably and unamiably 
strong Neier had the English been accustomed to the control or inter 
ference of any stranger The appearance of a foreign army on their soil 
might impel them to rally e\en round a King whom they had no reason to 
lose William might perhaps have been unable to overcome this difficulty 
but James removed it Not even the arnval of a brigade of Lewis’s mus- 
keteers would have excited sucli resentment and shame as out ancestors 
felt when they saw armed columns of Papists, just arrived from Dublin, 
moving in military pomp along the high roads No man of English blood 
then regarded the abonginal Irish as his countrymen Thqr did not be- 
long to our brandi of the great human familj They were distinguished 
from us by more than one moral and mtellectual peculianty, winch the 
difference of situation and of education, great as that difference was, did 
not seem altogether to explain They had an aspect of their own, a mother 
tongue of tlieir own When they talked English their pronunciation was 
ludicrous, and their phraseology was grotesque, as is always the phrase- 
ology of those who think in one language and expiess their thoughts m 
ano&er They were therefore foreigneis , and of all foreigners they were 
the most hated and despised , the most hated, for they had, during five 
centuries, ahvays been oui enemies , the most despised, for they w'ere our 
vanquished, enslaved, and despoiled enemies The Englishman fdt proud 
when he compared his own fields with the desolate bd^ whence the 
RapparCes issued forth to rob and murder, and his own dwelling with the 
hovels where the peasants and the hogs of the Shannon wallowed m filth 
together He was a member of a society, far mfenor, indeed, m wealth and 
ciMlisation, to the society m which we hve, but still one of the wealthiest 
and most highly civilised societies that the world had then seen tlie Insh 
were almost as rude as the savages of Labiador He avas a freeman the 
Insh were the hereditary serfs ot Ins race He worshipped God after a 
pure and rational fashion the Insh were sunk in idolatry and supersti- 
tion He knew that great numbers of Irish had repeatedly fled before a 
small English force, and that the whole Insh population had been held 
down by a small English colony , and he very complacently inferred 
that he was naturally a being of a higher order than the Inshman 
foi It IS thus that a dominant race always explains its ascendency 
and excuses its tyranny That in vivacity, humour, and eloquence, the 
Insh stand high among the nations of the world is now universally acknow- 
ledged That, avlien well disciplined, they are excellent soldiers has b'een 
S LuttrcU’s Diary, Aug a?, 1688 
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proved on i luiiidjed fields of battle Yet it is certain tint, m thc-se\'en- 
teendi century, they aiere generally despised m ounsland os both a stupid 
and a cowardly people And these were the men who a eie to hold England 
down by main force avhilc her civil and ecclesiastical- constitution was* de 
stroyed The blood of the whole nation boiled at the thought To be con- 
quered by Frenchmen orbv Spaniards would haie seemed comparatively a 
tolerable fate AVith Fienchmen and Spaniards we had been accustome I to 
treat on equal ternis We had sometimes envied their piosperity, sometimes 
dieaded their power, sometimes congratulated ourselves on tlieii fncndshqi 
Tn spite of oui unsocial pnde,A\e admitted that tliey were gieat nations, 
and that they could boast of men eminent in the arts of war and peace Hut 
to be subjugated by an inferior caste uas a degradation bejond all otlier 
degradation The English felt os the white inhabitants of Chaileston and 
New Orleans would feel if those towns were occupied by negro garrisons 
The real facts would have been sufficient to c\cite uneasiness and indigna- 
tioni but the real facts were lost amidst a crowd of wild rumours which 
flew without ceasing from coffeehouse to coffeehouse and from alebench to 
alebench, and became more wonderful and terrible ateverj stage of the pro 
giess The number of the lush troops who had landed on onr shoies might 
justly excite serious apprehensions as to the ICing’s ulterior designs but it 
' was magnified tenfold by the public apprehensions It may well be sup- 
posed that the rude kerne of Connaught, placed, with arms in his hands, 
among a foreign people whom he hated, and by whom he was hated in turn, 
was guilty of some excesses These excesses were exaggerated by repoil , 
and, in addition to the outrages which the stranger had really commiltul, all 
the offences of his English comrades were set doim to his acconnt Fiom 
every comer of the kingdonJa cry arose against the foreign barbarians who 
forced themsdves into private houses, seized horses and waggons, extoited 
money, and insulted women These men, it was said, were the sons of those 
who, forty seven years before, had massacred Protestants by tens of thou- 
sands The history of the rebellion of 1641, a history which, evenavhen 
soberly! elated, might well move pity and horioi, and which had been fright 
fully distorted fay national and lehgous antipathies, was now the favourite 
topic of conversation Hideous stones of houses burned w itli all the inmates, 
of vv omen and young diildren butchered, of near lelations compelled by tor- 
ture to be the murderers of each other, of corpses outiaged and mutilated, 
W ere told and heard vv itli full belief and intense interest Then it W os added 
that the dostardlj savages, who had by surprise comnutted all these craeltias 
on an unsuspecting and defenceless colony, had, as soon as Oliver came 
among them on his great mission of vengeance, flung down_^their arms in 
panic terroi, and sunk, without trying the diances of a single" pitched field, 
into that slavery wliidi was their fit portion Many signs indicated that 

another geat spoliation and slaughter of the Saxon settlers was meditated 
by the Lord Lieutenant Already thousands'of Protestant colonists, fljing 
from the injustice and insolence of Tyrconnel, had raised the indignation 
^ the mother country by describing all that they had suffered, and all that 
- they had, with too much reason, feared How much the public mind had 
been excited by the complaints of these fugtiv es had recently been shown in 
a manner not to be mistaken Tyrconnel had transmitted for tlie royal 
approbation the heads of a bill repealing the law by whidi half the soil of 
Ireland was held, and he had sent to Westminster, os his agents, tw o of his 
Eoman Catholic countrymen who Iiad lately been raised to high judicial 
office , Nugent,\. Cluef Justice of the Irish Court of King’s Bench, a personi- 
fication of all the vices and weaknesses which the English then imagined to 
be characteristic of the Popish Cdt, and Rice, a Baron of the Insh Ex 
chequer, who, in abilities and attainments, was perhaps the foiemost man of 
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his lice and religion Th'e object'of the mission was well kiioivn 'mdllietwo 
Tudges could not venluie to show themselves in the streets If ever they weie 
recognised, the rabble shouted,' “ Room for thc^Insh ambassadors'” and 
their coach ivas escorted with mock solemnity by a tram of Ushers and har- 
bingcis beating sticks with potatoes stuck on the points * 

So strong and general, indeed, was at that time the-avorsion of the English 
to the Insli,’tlial the most distinguished Roman Catholics ^ph took of it 
Tow IS and Bellasyse expressed, in coarse and acrimonious language even at 
the Council board, tlieir antipathy to the aliens | ' Among English Piotes- 
taiits that antipathy was far stiotiger } and perhaps it was stiongest in the 
army Neither officers nor soldiers w ere disposed to bear patiently the pie 
ference showm by their mastei to a foreign and a subject race The Duke of 

Benvick, who was Colonel of Uie Eighth Regiment of the Line, then qiiai 
teied at Portsmouth, gave oiders that thirty menjust ainvcd from Iieland 
should be enlisted The English soldiers declared that llicj would not sen c 
with these intruders John Beaumont, tlie Lieutenant Colonel,'in his own 
name and in the name of five of the Captains, protested to the Duke’s fate 
againsttlils insult to llie English army and nation “ Wc raised the^iegi- 
ment,” he said, “at our own charges to defend His Majesty’s ciown in a 
time of dangei We had then no difficulty in procuring hundieds of English, 
iccruits Wc can easily keep cveiy company up to its full complement with 
out admitting Irishmen Wc theiefoie do not think it consistent with oiu 
honour to have these strangeis forced on us , and wc beg that we may^cithct 
be permitted to command men of our own nation or to lay down our .com- 
missions” Berwick sent to Windsor for directions Ihe ltuig,-gi catty 
exasperated, instantly despatched a troop of horse to Portsmouth withoidcrs 
to bnng the six refractoiy officeis before him A council of w ar Sale on them 
They refused to make any submission , and they were sentenced to bo 
cashicied, the highest pumslimcnt which a court martial was then competent 
to inflict The whole nation applauded the disgraced officers , and the 
prevailing sentiment was stimulated by an unfounded rumour that, while 
under arrest, they had been treated with ciuclty i 
Public feeling did not then manifest itself by those signs with whicli We 
are famihai, by large meetings, and by vehement harangues j imbui 
Nevertheless it found a vent Ihomas Wliaiton, who, in the last 's™ 
Parhanient, had represented Buckinghamslmc, and who had long been con- 
spicuous, both as a libertine and as a Whig, had wntten a satiuc-d ballad on 
the administration of Tyrconnel In this little poem an Inshman congia ' 
tulates a brother Irishman, in a baibarous jargon, on the approaUiiug 
triumph of Popery and of the Milesian race 'Hie Piotcstaiit heir will be 
excluded Hie Protestant officers will be broken The Great Cliailci and 
the praters avho appealed to it ivill be liaiiged in one rope Ihe good 
Talbot avill shower commissions on his countrymen, and will cut the 
throats of the English These verses, avhich Were in no respect ~aboVe7the 

oidinaiy standard of street poetry, had foi btiiden some gibbensh which was 


* Km* Stole of the Protestants of Ireland Secret 'Consults of the Romish Party 
m irehnd C 

t Secret Consults of the Konush p^rty in Irtland 

t History of the Desertion, 1689, compare the first and second editions, Birillon, 
Sept A, 1688 . Van Citters of the s-lme date . Life of James the Second, ii 168 llie 
compiler of the last mentioned worl says that Cliurcliill ino\od the court to sentence 
the SIX officers to death Ihe story does not appear to hate been taken from the km* 
papers I therefore regard it as one of the thousand fictions invented at Saint Germains 
- for the nurpose of b ackemng a cliaracter whidi w as black enough without such daub 
ing 1 hat Churchill may have affected great indignation on this occastoh, m order to 
hide the treason which he meditated, is higUy probable But it is impossible to believ e 
that a man of his. sense vvould have urged the members of a council of war to inflict a 
punishment wlnclnv'is nolonotisly beyond their competence 
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said to lla^e been used as a watchword by the insurgents<of Ulster m 1641 
The \erscs and the tune caught the fancy of the nation From one end of 
England to the other all classes were constantly singing this idle rhyme 
-It was especially the delight of the English army More than se>*enly years 
after the Revolution, Sterne delineated, with exquisite skill, a veteran nho 
had fought at the Boyne and at Namur One of the characteristics of the 
good old soldier is his tnck of whistling Lilhbullero * ' ' 

Wiarton afterwards boasted that he had sung a King out of three king- 
doms But in truth the success of Lilhbullero was the effect, and not Uic 
cause, of that excited state of public feeling which produced the Revolution 
MVhilc James was thus raising against himself all those national^ feelings _ 
which, but for his onn folly, might have saved his throne, Lci^wasin 
anothci nay exerting himself not less effcLtually to facilitate the cntcrpiise 
nhich William meditated ■ 

Ihe party in Holland which was favourable to Fiance was a minority, 
Politics of ^ strong enough, according to the constitution of tlie 

the United Batavian fcdeiatioii, to prevent the Stadtholder from stnking any 
Protinccs. g^^^t blow To keep that minority steady w as an object to vmcli, 
if the Court of Versailles had been wise, every other object would at that con- 
juncture have been postponed Lewis however had, dunng some time, 
laboured, as if of set purpose, to estrange his Dutch friends, and he at 
Icngtli, though not without difficult, succeeded in forcing them to become 
his enemies at the precise moment at which their help would have been 
invaluable to him 

There were two subjects on which the people of the U mted Provinces were 
rrrors of poculiarly sensitive, religion and trade , and both then religion and 
die 1 fcneiu tlicir trade the French King had assailed 1 hi. persecution of the 
Huguenots, and the revocation of the edict of Nantes, had cvery- 
v\ here moved the gnef and indignation of Protestants But in Holland these 
feelings were stronger than in any other country , foi many persons of Dutch 
birtli, confiding in the repeated and solemn declarations of Lewis tliat the , 
toleration granted by his grandfather should be maintained, had, foi com 
mercial purposes, settled in France, and a laige proportion of the settlers 
had been naturalised there Every post now brought to Holland the tidings 
tliat these persons were treated with extreme rigour on account of then reh- 
gion Dragoons, it was reported, were quartered on one Another had 
been held naked before a fire till he was half roasted All weie forbidden, ^ 
under the severest penalties, to celebrate the rites of their religion, or to 
quit the country into which they had, under false pretences, been decoyed 
llie partisans of the House of Orange exclaimed against the cniclty and 
perfidy of the tyrant The opposition was abashed and dispmted Even 
the town council of Amsterdam, though strongly attached to the Frendi 
interest and to tlie Arminian theology, and though little mchiied to find 
fault with Lewis or to sympathise wifi the Calvinists whom he persecuted, 
could not venture to oppose itself to the general sentiment , for m that 
great city there was scarcely one wealthy merchant who had not some kins- 
man or fnend among the sufferers Petitions nnmeroubly and respectably 
signed were presented to the Burgomasters, imploring them to make 
strong representations to Avaux U here were even suppliants vi ho made 
their way into the Stadtliouse, flung themselves on their knees, desenbed 
with tears and sobs the lamentable condition of those whom they most 
' loved, and /besought the intercession of tlie magistrates The pulpiis 
icsouiided viith invectives and. lamentations The press poured foitli , 

* The song of LiUibulIcro is nmong the State Poems In Perej 's Relics the first part 
will be found, but not the second part, which was added after ’William's landing In the 
J-xamincr, and in several pamphlets of 1710, Wharton is mentioned as the author 
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heartrending narratives and Btimng exhortations Avaux saw the whole 
danger lie reported to his court that even the iiell intentioned, — 
for so he always called the enemies of the House of Orange, — either par- 
took of the public feeling or were overawed by it , and he suggested the 
policy of making some concession to their wishes The answers which he 
teceiv ed from Versailles were cold and acrimonious Some Dutch families, 
indeed, which had not been naturalised m France, were permitted to return 
to their coimtiy But to those natives of Holland who had obtained letters 
of naturalisation Lewis refused all indulgence No power on earth, he 
said, should interfere between him and his subjects These people had 
chosen to become his subjects , and how he treated them was a matter with 
' which no neighbounng state had anything to do The magistrates of Am- 
sterdam naturally resented the scornful ingratitude of the potentate whom 
they had strenuously and unscrupulously served against the general sense of 
their own countrymen Soon followed another provocation Which they felt 
even more keenly Lewris began to make war on their trade. He first put 
forth an edict prohibiting the importation of hemngs into his dominions 
Avaiix hastened to inform his court that this step had excited great alarm 
and indignation, that sixty thousand persons in the United Provinces sub- 
sisted by the hemng fishery, and that some strong measure of retaliation 
would probably be adopted by the States The answer which he received 
avas that the King was determined, not only to persist, but also to increase 
the duties on many of those articles m which Holland earned on a lucrative 
commerce with France The consequence of these errors, errors committed 
in defiance of repeated warnings, and, as it should seOm, in tlie mere wan- 
tonness of sclf-avill, was that now, when the voice of a single powerful 
member of the Batavian federation might have averted an event fatal to all 
the politics of Lewas, no such voice was raised The Envoy, with all his 
skill, vainly endeavoured to rally the party by the help of which he liad, 
dunng several years, held the Stadtholder in check The arrogance and' 
obstinaOT of the master counteracted all the efforts of the servant At 
length Avaux was compelled to send to Veisailles the alarming tidings that 
no reliance could be placed on Amsterdam, so long devoted to tlie French 
cause, that some of the well intentioned were alarmed for their religion, 
that others were alarmed for their trade, and that Uie few whose mcli- 
intions were unchanged could not venture to utter what they thought 
The fervid eloquence of preachers who declaimed against the horrors of the 
French persecution, and the lamentations of bankrupts, who ascribed their 
rum to the French decrees, had wrought up the people to such a temper, 
that no citizen could declare himself favourable to France without imminent 
risk of being flung into the nearest canal Men remembered tliat, only 
fifteen years before, the most illustnous chief of the party ad\erse to the 
House of Orange had been tom to pieces by an infuriated mob in the very 
precinct of the palace of the States General A similar fate might not im 
probably befall those who should, at this crisis, be, accused of serving the 
purposes of France against llieir native land, and against' the reformed 
religion * 

Wide Xewis was thus foremg his fnends in Holland to become, or to 
. pretend to become, his enemies, he was labouring avith not less success 
to remove all the scruples which might have prevented the Roman Catliolic 


Negotiauons of the Count of Ataux It would be almost impossible for me" 
to ate uli^c passages which have furnished me with materials for this part of m\ nar- 
rative most important i/il! be found Under the following dates iG8e, Sent 20 

3, Nov aa X687, Oct a, Nov eT Nov 10’ 
1688, July ap, Aug ao ^rd Lonsdale, m his Memoirs, justly remarks that, hut for 
1 Lewis, the aty of Amsterdam Would haae prevented the 
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pnnccs of tlic Continent from countemncing 'SVilIiam's designs A new 
Ills <ioam.i qu'irrel had arisen bcbvcen the Court of Versailles and the Vatican, 
PoVcon qw'i™! in which die injustice and^insolence of the Fiendi King 
emunz”' 1 crc perhaps more offensively displayed tlian in any other trans* 
franciiises. action of his reign i 

It had long been the nile at Home that no ofScer of justice' or finance 
- could enter the dwelling inhabited by tlie minister who represented a 
Catholic stale In process of time not only the dwelling, but a laigc 
precinct lound it, was hdd ini lolable It w'as a point of honour yvith every 
Ambassador to e\tcnd as widely as possible the limits of the region which 
was under Ins protection At length half the city consisted of privileged ' 
districts, witlun which the Papal government had no more power than 
wathm the Louvre or the Escunal Every asylum was thronged with con- 
traband traders, fiaudnlent bankrupts, thieves and assassins In every 
asj lum w ere collected magazines of stolen or smuggled goods From ev ery 
asylum inffians sallied forth nightly to plunder and stab Li no towai of 
Christendom, consequently, was law so impotent and wickedness so 
audacious as in tlie ancient capital of religion and civilisation On this 
subject Innocent felt as became a pnest and a pnnce He declared that 
he would receive no ambassador who insisted on a right so destructive of 
order and morality There was at first much murmuring, Kiit his resolu- 
tion v\ as feo evidently just that all governments but one speedily acquiesced 
The Emperor, highest in rank among Chnstian monarchs, the Spanish 
Court, distinguished among all courts by sensitiveness and pcrtmacity on 
points of etiquette, renounced the odious privilege Lewas alone wns im* 

' practicahle What other sovereigns might choose to do, he said, was 
nothing to him He therefore sent a mission to Rome, escorted by a great 
force of cavalry and mfantiy The Ambassador marched to lus palace as 
a general maichcs m tnumph through a conquered town The house was 
strongly guarded Round the limits of the piotected district sentinels paced 
the lounds day and night, as on the walls of a fortress The Pope was im 
moved “ They trust,” he cried, “ in chariots and m horses , but we will 
lemember the name of the Lord our God ” Pie betook himself to his 
spmtual weapons, ond laid the region garrisoned by the French under an 
interdict * 

This dispute was at tlie height when another dispute arose, in which the ‘ 
Germanic body was as deeply concerned as the Pope 

Cologne and the surrounding district were governed by an Archbishop, 
The Arch- clcctor of the Empire The nght of choosing this 

bishopric great prelate belonged, under certain limitations, to the Chapter of 
0 oogne. Cathedral The Archbishop was also Bishop of Liege, of 
Munster, and of Hildesheim His dominions were extensiv c, and included 
several strong fortresses, which in the event of a campaign on the Rhine 
would be of the highest importance In time of war he could bring 
twenty tliousand men into the field Lewas had spared no effort to gam so 
valuable an ally, and had succeeded so w ell that Cologne liad been almost 
separated from Germany, and had. become an outwork of France Many 
ecclesiastics devoted to the Court of Versailles had been brought into the 
Chapter, and Caidmal Furstemberg,.a mere creature of that court, had been 
appointed Coadjutor 

In the summer of tbe year 1688 tbe archbisbopna became vacant Fur- 
stembeigwas die' candidate oF the "House of. Bourbon . The enemies of 
that house proposed the young Pnnce Clement_of Bavana. Fiirstemlierg 
was already a Bishop, and therefore could Jiot be'moved to’ another diocese 
^ except by a special di^ensation from the Pojie, or by a postulation, in 
* Froi^or Von Kanice, Die Romischen Papste, book vui , Bomet, 1 759. - 
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v/liich it was necessary tint two-tliirds of the Chapter of Cologne should 
join Popeuould gnnt no dispensation to a creature of France The 
Emperor induced mote than a third part of the Chapter to \oto for the 
Favanan prince Meanwhile, in the Chapters of Liege, Munster, and 
Ilildcshcim, the inijonly was adverse to France I^wis saw, with indigna- 
tion and alarm, that an extensive province which he had;hegun to regard as 
a fief of his croivn avas about to become, not merely independent of him, 
but hostile to him In a paper avritten with great acrimony he complained 
of the. injustice Mith which 1< ranee was on all occasions treated by that See 
uhich ought to extend a parental protection to every part of ChristcndcHn 
Many signs indicated his fixed resolution to^support the pretensions of his 
candidate by arms against the Pope and the Pope’s confederates ^ 

Thus Leivis, by two opposite errors, nused against himself at Once the 
resentment of both the religious parties between which Western shim mm 
Europe was divided Having alienated one great section of Chris- •>' 
tendom by persecuting the Huguenots, he alienated another by 
insulting the Holy bee Tlieso faults he committed at a conjuncture at 
s.hich no fault could be committed with impunity, and under the eye of an 
opponent second in vigilance, sagacity, and energy, to no statesman whose 
memoty history has preseivcd William saw with stem delight his adver- 
saries toiling to clear away obstacle after obstacle from Ins path While 
they raised against themselves the enmity of all sects, he laboured to con- 
ciliate all Ihc great design which he meditated he with exquisite si ill 
presented to dilfcient governments in different lights, and it must be added 
tint, though those lights i xic different, none of them was false He called 
on the princes of Northern Germany to rally loiind him in defence of the 
common cause of all reformed churches lie set before the two hcad£ of the 
House of Austria the danger with which they were thieatencd by French 
ambition, and the necessity of rescuing England from vassalage and of unit- 
ing her to the European confederacy r He disclaimed, and with truth, all 
bigotry 1 he real enemy, he said, of the British Koman Catholics was that 
shortsighted and headstrong monarch who, when he might easily haic ob- 
tained for them a legal toleration, had trampled on law, liberty, property, 
111 order to raise them to an odious and precarious ascendency If the mis 
government of James were suffered to continue, it must piodiicc, at no 
remote time, a popular oiitbrcal , which might be followed by a barbarous 
persecution of the Papists The Pnnee declared that to avcil the horrors 
of such a persecution was one of 1ns chief objects If he succccdccl in Iii§ 
design, be would use the power which he must then possess, as head of tlie 
Pioteslanl interest, to protect the mcmbcis of the Church of Rome Pei- 
haps the passions cxCiicd by the tyranny of James might make it imjiossible 
to eftace the penal laws from the statute book but those laws should be 
rinitigated by a lenient administration No class would icallygainmoie by 
the pioposcd expedition than those peaceable and unambitious Roman 
Catbolias who merely wished to follow their callings and to worship their 
Maker withoutanolestalion The only losers would be the Tyrconncis, the 
Dovers, the Albevillcs, and other political adventurers who, iii return for 

’‘rumet, 1 758 , Lc\ is’s paper bears dale rC 83 It will be found m fbe Rc- 

cticil dc' Iraitds, sol iv No aij. * 

1 1 or tiic consummate dc'cicrity a ith wbidt he exhibited two diflerent saci - of Ins 
policy to two different parties tit 1 as afterwards bitterly reviled bj tht Court of Saint 
Germains "I icct. 1 aderatis publicus die praido hand aliud nperte proponat nisi ut 
Gailici imperil exub'rans amputetur pottstas, veruntamcn stbi ct stits ex hoirttica fa.ct 
compbcibus, ut pro comperio habemus, lonjfc almd promittit, nemne ue cxriso vtl cner 
yalo rrniconim reuno, ubi Calliolicarumpartium siimmumjam robiir situmc'irtixrtlica 
jp'onim pravito-s per orbem Chnsllanum univcrsum pr-evalcat "—Letter of Tamts to the 
Pop , nnttcnin 1689 - 
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flatteiy and evil counsel, had obtained from their credulous master govern 
ments/regimenU, and embassies ^ 

While William exerted hims6lf to enlist on his side "the sympathies both 
iii: nuhtoiy of Protestants and of Roman Catholics, lie exerted himsdf with 
ptepStT* not less ^ igour and prudence to provide the military means which 
tions. his undertaking required He could not make a descent on 'Eng 
land without the sanction of the United Provinces If he asked for that 
sanction before his design vias ripe for CTeciition, his intention might pos 
sibly be thwarted by the faction hostile to his hoUse, and Mould certainly 
he divulged to the ivliole world He therefore determined to make Ins pre* 
parations with all speed, and, when they vere complete, to seize some 
la^ curable moment for requesting the consent of the federation It was 
observed by the agents of P ranee that he was more busy than they had ever’ 
known him Not a day passed on which he was not seen spurring from his 
villa to the Hague He was perpetually closeted vv itli his most distinguished 

adherents Pwenty-four ships of war were fitted out for sea In addition to 
the ordinaiy force.which the commonwealth maintained There was, as it 
chanced, an excellent pretence for making this addition to the manne for 
some Algerine corsairs had recently dared to show themselves in the German 
Ocean A camp was formed near Nimeguen Many thousands of troops 
were assembled there In order to strengthen tins army the garrisons were 
Withdrawn from the strongholds m Dutch Brabant Even the renowned 
fortress of Bergopzoom was left almost defenceless Field pieces, bombs, 
and tumoiels from all the magazines of the United Piovmces were collected 
at the head quarters All the bakers of Rotterdam toiled day and mght to 
make biscuit All the gunmakers of Utrecht w ere found too few to execute 
the orders for pistols and muskets All the saddlers of Amsterdam were 
hard at work on harness and holsters Six thousand sailors weie added to 
the naval establishment Seven thousand new soldicis were raised They- 
could not, indeed, be formally enlisted without the sanction of the federa- 
tion , but they were well drilled, and kept in such a state of discipline tliht 
they might w ithout difficulty be distnbuted into regiments within twenty- 
four hours after that sanction should be obtained These preparations re- 
quired ready money but William had, by strict economy, laid up against 
a great emergency a treasure amounting to about tw o hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling What more was wanting was siqiphed by the 
zeal of his partisans Gicat quantities of gold, not less, it was said, than a 
hundred thousand guineas, came to him from England The Huguenots, 
who had carried with them mto exile laige quantities of the precious metals, 
were eager to lend him all that they possessed , for they fondly hoped that, 
if he succeeded, they should be lestoied to the country of their birth, and 
they feared that, if he failed, tliey should scarcely be safe even m the 
country of their adoption * 

Ihrough the latter part of July and the whole of August the pieparations 
. went on rapidly, yet too slowly for the vehement spint of William 
Simcrore Meanwhile the intercourse between England and Holland was 
2f support active The ordinary modes of conveying intelligence and passen- 
froiiiXnit gers were no longer thought safe A light baik ofmarvellous speed 
constantly ran backward and fonvaid between Sclievening and the 
eastern coast of our island t By this vessel William received a succession 
of letters from peVsons of high note m the Church, the state, and the army 
Two of the seven prelates who had signed the memorable petition, Lloyd, 
Bishop of Saint Asaph, and Trelavvney, Bishop of Bnstol, had, during their 

' * Airauv Neg August nt 48. ^1. H. 18. lb, ' 

t Avuux Neg September ■ft, i£S8 
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residence m the Tower, reconsidered, the doctrine of nonrdsistance, and w ere 
ready to \ 'elcomc an armed deliverer A brother of the Bishop of Bnstol, , ' 
Colonel Charles lreIawney,who commanded one of the Tangier regiments, 
now known os the Fourtli of the Line, sigmiied his readiness to draw Ins 
sword for the Protestant religion. Similar assurances nnivcd from the 
savage Kirke. Churchill, in a letter wnlten with a certain elevation of lan- 
guage, winch was the sure mark that he was going to commit a baseness, 
declared that he was determined to perform his duty to heaven and to his 
I country, and tliat he put his honour absolutely into the hands of the Prince 
of Orange. William doubtless read these w ords with one of those bitter and 
tynical smiles aihich ga\e his face its least pleasing expression It was not 
his business to take care of the honour of other men , nor had the most 
rigid casuists pronounccrl it unlawful in a general to invite, to use, and to 
reivard the services of deserters whom he could not but despise * 

Churchill’s letter was brought by .Sidney, whose situation in England had 
become liazardous, and who, having taken many precautions to hide his 
track, had passed over to Holland about the middle of August*! About 
the same time Shrewsbury and Edward Russell crossed the German. Ocean- 
ia a boat which tliey had hired with great secrecy, and appeared at the 
Hague. Shrew sbu^ brought with him twelve thousand pounds, which he 
had raised by a mortgage on his estates, and which he lodged in the bank 
of Amsterdam t Devonshire, Danby, and Lumley remained in England, 
where they undertook to nse in arms as soon as the Pnnee should set foot 
on the island , ' — ’ 

' There IS reason to believe that, at this conjuncture, William first received 
’ assurances of support from a very different quarter. Part of the sundet 
history of Sunderland’s intrigues is covered with an obscunty 
which It IS not probable that any inquirer will ever succeed in penetrating 
but, though it IS impossible to discover the whole truth, it is ea^ to detect 
some palpable fictions ITie Jacobites, for obvious reasons, 'iffirmed that 
the revolution of 1688 w-is the result of a plot concerted long before, Sun- 
derland they represented as the chief conspirator He had, they averred, 
in pursuance of Ins great design, incited his too confiding m'uster to dispense 
with statutes, to create an illegal tribunal, to confiscate freehold properly, 
and to send the fathers of the Established Church to a pnson This romance 
rests on no evidence, and, though it has been repeated dovvai to our time,, 
seems hardly to deserve confutation No fact is more certain than that 
Sunderland opposed some of the most impindent steps which James took, 
and in particular the prosenilion of the Bishops, which really brought on 
the decisive crisis But, even if this fact were not established, there would 
still remain one argument sufficient to decide the controversy What con- 
ceivable motive had Sunderland to wish. for a 1 evolution? Under the 
existing system he was at the height of dignity and prospeiity As Presi- 
dent of the Council he took precedence of the whole temporal peerage As 
prinapal Secretary of State he was flie most active and powerful membei 
of the cabinet He might look forward to a dukedom He had obtained 
the garter lately worn by the brilliant and versatile Buckingham, v.ho, 
liavin^ squandered away a pnneely fortune and a vagorous intellect, had 
sunk into the grave deserted, contemned, and brokenhearted § hloney, 
which Sunderland valued more than honours, poured in upon hun in such 
abundance that, wiUi ordinary management, he might hope to become, in 
a few years, one of the wealthiest subjects in Europe, The direct emolu- 
ment of his posts, though considerable, was a very small part of what he 

Pumet, I 76s ChiirchiU’s letter beirs date Aug 4, j688 ' 

tAVilliam to Pentinclc, August p i638 . , " ' 

t Jlcftioirs of the Duke of Slircwsburj, 1718 i I ondon Gazette, Apnl as a® 1687 
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jcLcivetl I'rojn Fiahco'aldne ht ditw 1 icglihi stipend of ’Meat Six Uiou- 
saud pduttdb a>car, besides large occasional gratuiliLS ^ He had bargained 
Mitli Tyiconnel for ii\e thousand a-jeah, 01 fifty thousand pound!. doUn, 
from Ireland What sums he made by selling plaSes, titleh, and iiardons, 
can onlj he cbnjectuicd, but must liave been enormous James 'seemed to 
tahe a pleasure in loading uitli ivcalth one uhom lie jegarded ns Ins own 
convert All fines, all forfeitures, Went to Sundeiland -On,c\ery grant 
toll jVas paid to him If ^any suitor ventured to 'ask any faVour tlircctly 
from the Iving, the answer was “IlaVeyon spoken t6 my Lord President?” 
Ohe hold man Ventured tb say that the Lord President ’got alMhc money of 
the Coil it “Well,^’ nephea His Majesty , “he desenes it all'”*’ \Vc 
shall seal cely overrate the'amount of thfc hiinisler’s gams, if we put them at 
thirty Ihmtsand pounds a year and it must be tcmeinbeied that fortuiits 
of thirty thousand pounds -i year were m bis tune rarer than fortunes of a 
hundred thousand pounds a year now arc. ItiS probable that tliercwas 
then not one peer oi the realm whose private income equVlled&uhderland’s 
ofiicial income < 

What chance was theie that, in a new oidci of things, m niafi So deeply 
implicated m illegal and unpopulat acts, a member of tile High Comiins ' 
sion, a renegade whom the multitude, in iilaces of gencriil rcsoit, pin Sued 
with tlie cry of Popish dog, would be greatei and richer? Whit chaiict, 
that he would even be able to escape condign ptmisliment?-' 

lie had undoubtedly been long m the habit of,loolcing foiward to the 
lime when William and Mary might be, m the oidinary.comsc of nature 
and law, at the head of the English government, ahd had proh'tbly'al- 
tcinpted to make for himself an mlcitst m then favom^.by promises and 
services wlnth, if discovered, would not have raised Ins credit at Whitehall - 
^But it may with confidence be affirmed that he had Mo wish to see Uicn*' 
raised to power by a revolution, and tint be did not at all foresee such a' 
revolution, when, towards the close of Jiirit 1688, he solemnly yomed the 
commulnon of the Church of Koine 

Scsiicely however had he, bj that inexpiable crime, made linhself an ^ 
.object of hatred and contempt to the whole nation, when he learned that 
the civil and ecclesiastical polity of England would shortly be Vindicated 
by foreign and domestic arms From that moment all his plaiK seem to 
have undcigone a change Fear bowed down liis wholc^soul, and was so^ 
written m dns face that all who saw him could read p if coiUd hardly be * 
doubled that, if there were a 1 evolution, die evil counselloisMlio suirptindcd 
the throne would be caUcd to a strict account and among those counsellor 
he stood m the foremost rank The loss of his places, his salaries, InS 
■jiensions, was tlie least that he had to dread His patrimonial manSion 
and woods at Althorpe might be-confiscated IIc‘ might lie many years 111 

a prisoh , H6 might- end his^days in a foreign land, a pensioner on the 
bounty of Erance Ev'cn this was not the worst 'Visions of an innulnei- 
ablc ciovVd covCiing ToWer Hill and shouting with savage joy at the sight 
of the aposldte, of a scaffold liung'witli bllck, ’of Burnet fenibng the 
prayei for 'tlie depai ting, 'and of Ketch leaning on the aite With w’hich 
Russell and Monmouth had been mangled m so butcherly a fashion, bigail 
to haunt the unhappy^ statesman’ Ih'fire was yet one vvaylnwlucli he 
might escape, a way raOre terrible to a noble spirit than a -prison oY a scaf 

- — ^ > V. 

^ Secret Consults of the Romish Fitly lu Ireinnili Ihis iccount is stroujS^y coiintnied 
hy ^vhlt Fohrepaux \Vrote to Seigndn)» Sept 4jj 1(587, (Sunderland) atni^'^env 
beaucoup d irgcnt, le roi son maitrc lui donnint fa plus grande ^rtic de cclm qu1 pro 
vient des confiscations 011 dcs nccommodemens que ceux qui ont cncobru despemes font 
pour oDtemr leur gr ice * w 

f Adda *'\ysthat Sunderland's terror \\as visible 1688 
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fold He mji{ht slill, bj a veil limed and useful treason, earn llis paidon- 
frotn the foes of \he government tit was in his power to lender to them at, 
tins conjuiiLlure Services beyond all 'price for lie had the royal ear he had 
gre'at'mflaenee oitr the Jesuitical cibal , and he was blindly trusted by the 
brenth AmbaSs'idot' A cllanndl of communication as not wanting, % 
channel worthy of the purpose ’wliich it was to serve 'The Countess of 
bunderlaiid was ah artful woman] who, under a show of devotion which 
^ imposed on sonic grave men,'Carned 'on, with great activity, both amorpus 
and political mlngues * The handsome and dissolute Henry Sidney had 
. long been her favoitrite lovei ' Het'husband was well pleased to see her 
Ihus connected with the coiiit of the Hague Whenever he wished to 
transmit a secret message" to Holland he spoke to lus wife ‘ she wrote to 
bidiiey , and Sidney 'communicated her letter to ‘William ' One of her 
(.ottimuiucations was iilterccpted dnd earned IP James ^ She vehemently 
protested that it was a forgery Her husband, with charactenstic' in* 
genliily, defended himself by rcpresentuig that it w as quite impossible foi 
any man to he” so hose as to do what he was m the habit of doing / ** Eveiu 
if this is’Xa'dy Sunderland's hand,” he said, “that is no affair of mine 
‘l’'our Majesty knows my domestic misfortunes The footing on whicii im 
avift aiid Mr Sidney are is but too public Who can believe that I would 
make a' confidant of the man who has injured my honour m the tdnderesi 
point,, of the mafi whom, of all otlieis, I ought most to hale ? ”1 - This de- 
fence was thought Satisfactory , and secret mtelligcncc w os still Iransmitted 
from the wittol to the adulteiess, from the adulteress to the gallant, and 
from the 'gallant to the enemies of Tames ' . , , , 

It IS Iiiglily probable that the fiist decisive assurances of Sunderland's 
support were conveyed orally by Sidney to William about the middle df 
Au^sl It IS certain that, from that time till the expedition was ready to 
sail, a most,. significant coirespondeiitc was kept up betw'cen the CoimtesS 
and her lover A few of her letters, paitly wTitten m cipher, are still extant 
'Hiey contain piofessions of goodwill and promises of stn’ice mingled with 
earnest entreaties for protection The Wnter intimates that her husband 
will do all thdt his fnpnds at the Hague can wish she supposes that it will 
be nedMSaiy for liiih to go into temporary exile but she hopes that his ban- , 
jshmentwilVnot be perpetual, and that hisjiatnmonial estate v/ill he spared , 
and she earnestly begs to be informed in what place it wall be'best for him 
to take refuge till the fiist fury of the storm is ovei t - » ' 

Tlie help of Sunderlandwas most welcome Foi, os the time of sinking 
the great^blow drew near, the anxiety of William became intense Anx'iayof, 

I rom common eyes his feelings were concealed by the icy Iran- 
' quillily of his demeanour hut his whole heart was open to Bcntinck ^ The 
preparations were not quite complete The design was already suspected, 
and Could not he long concealed' The King df France or the city of Am- 
sterdam might shll frustrate the whole plan If Lewis w ere to send a great 
force into Brabant,' ifthe faction which hatCd Uic Stadtholder were to raise its 
head, all was over ** My’suffenngs, my disquiet,” the Fnnce wrote, are 
dieadful I hanlly see my way Never in my life did I so much leel flic 
need of God’s guidance ■”§ Bentinck’s wafe was at this time dangerously 
ill , ^ahd both' the friends wtie painfully am loiu, about her “ God support 


^ i - • 

' Conipirc LvcK n’s atyoutil of her iv ilh what the Princess of Dcmnark WtoK, about her 
tp Ihc Hseue, Slid with her own letter, to Henry Sidnev ' 

T Bonrepsux to ScigncWv , JulyTli iC88 „ - ' 

t Sec her letters in the Sidney Diary -uid Cotrcspondencc tiielj puhhslied Mr Fox, 
m his copy of Bmllon's dcspitches, marl ed the 30th of August S 1688. ss the date 
from which It was quite certain Sunderland vaspTaving false ' -• 

i August it, 1688 ' 
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you,” \\ tUnm u role, “ and enable you to bear your part ih a work on winch, 
as far as human beings can see, the avclfarc of his Church depends ”* 

It was indeed impossible that a design so vast as that avmch had been 
wirninRs formed against the King of England should remain during many"' 
convejed ivecks a secret No art could prevent intelligent men from per- 
to James. that William was making great military and nayal pre , 

I parations, and from suspecting the object ivithAvhicli those ’preparations ! 

, were made-' Early in August hints tliat some great event avas approathing 
were whispered up and down London The weak and corrupt Allievilic 
was then on a visit to England, and avas, or aflcctcd to be, certain that the 
Dutch Government entertained no design unfriendly to James But, during, 
the absence of Albevillc from his post, Avaux performed, with eminent skill, 
t he duties both of F rench and English Ambassador to the States, and supplied 
Barillon as w ell as Lewis with ample intelligence Aa aux as satisfied that 
a descent on England w as in contemplation, and succeeded in convincing his 
master of the truth Every courier who amved at Westminster, cither 
from the Hague or from Versailles brought earnest avamingsT -But 
James was under a delusion which appears to Ime been artfully cncou* 
laged by Sunderland The Prince of Orange, said the cunning minister, - 
would nc\cr dare to engage in an expedition bejond sea, leaving Holland 
defenceless The States, remembenng what they had suffered and what they 
had been jii danger of suffering during the great agony of 1672, would never 
inciii the risk of again seeing an invading army encamped on the plain 
betw een U trecht and Amsterdam 1 here w as doubtless much discontent in 
England but the interval was immense between discontent and rebellion 
Men of rank and fortune were not disposed lightly to hazard Uieir honours, 
their estates and their lues How many emment Whigs had held high Ian 
guage when Monmoutli w as 111 the Netherlands ' And yet, when he, set up 
ms standard, what eminent Whig had joined it? It was easy to understand 
why Lewis affected to give crMit to these idle rumours He doubtless 
' hoped to frighten the King of England into taking the French side 111 the 
dispute about Cologne By such reasoning James w as easily lulled into stupid ‘ 

security + The alarm and indignation of Lewis increased daily The style 
of his lettcis became sliarji and vehement § He could not understand, he 
wrote, tliiblctliargy on theeve of a terrible cnsis W^as the King bewitched? 
Were bis ministers blind ? Was it possible that noSody at Whitehall vi as 
aw arc of what was passing in England and on the Continent ? Sucli fool 
hardy security could scarcely be the effect of mere improvidence TJicie-^ 
must be foul play James was evidently m bad hands Banllon was earnestly 
cautioned not to repose implicit confidence in the English ministers but 
he was cautioned in v am On him, as on James, Sunderland had cast a 
spell winch no cxho’-tation could bre^ 

' Lewis bestirred himself vigorously Bonrepeaux, who was fai superior 
ExeitiOTsof Banllon in shrewdness, and who had always disliked and dis 
iwisto. tnistcd Sunderland, was despatched to London widi an offci of 
sale James. assistance Av aux w as at the same time ordered to declai e 
to the States General that France had taken James under her protection 
A laigcEody of troops was held in readiness to march towards tlie Dutch 
frontier Tins bold attempt to save the infatuated tjiantm Ins own despite 
was made vvith the full concurrence of Skelton, who was "now Envoy fiom 
England to the Court of'VersaiUcs ^ > , 

■* September j\, t688 
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Atoux, m conformity with his inshnctions, demanded an audience of the 
States It was leadily granted The assemhly wasiinusually hige Tlie 
general belief was that some overture lespccting commerce aias about to be - 
made , and the President brought a ntten answer framed on'that supposi- 
tion As soon as Avaux began to disclose his'errand, signs of uneasiness 
aiere discernible 1 hose who were believed to enjoy Uie confidence of the 
Prince of Orange cast down their eyes The agitation became great when 
the envoy announced that his master was stnctlj bound by the ties of fnend- 
fship nnd alliance to HisPritannic Majesty, and that any attack on England , 
would be considered as a declaration of war against France Ihe President, 
completely taken by surprise, stammered out a few evasive phtases , ,and 
the conference terminated It was at Uie same time notified to the States 
that Lewis had taken under his protection Cardinal Furstemberg and the 
Chapter of Cologne * 

The Deputies were in great agitation Some recommended caution and 
delay Others breathed nothing but war Fagel spoke vehemently of the 
T lench insolence, and imploicd his brethren not to be daunted by threats 
Tlie'proper ansucr to such a communication, he said, nas toleiy inoie 
soldiere, and to equip more ships A courici was instantly despatched to 
recall William from Minden, where he was holding a consultation of Iiigh 
^ moment avith the Elector of Brandenburg 

But theie was no cause for alarm James was bent on mining himself, 
and every attempt to stop him only made him rush more eagerly .jamts ftus 
to ms doom When his throne was secure, when his people were tf>'esUiem 
siibmissive, avhen the most obsequious of Parliaments was eager to anticipate 
all JUS reasonable washes, when foreign kingdoms and commonwealths paid 
emulous cour^to him, when it depended only on himself whether he would 
loe the Mbiter of Christendom, he had stooped to be the slave and the hire- 
ling of France And now when, by a senes of enmes and foUies, he had 
succeeded in alienating his neighbours, his subjects, his soldiers, his sailors, 

Ins children, and had left himself no refuge but the protection of France, he 
t Pnde, and determined to assert his independence 

f That help which, when fie did not want it, fie fiad accepted with ignomim- 
lous teai^ he now, when it was indispensable to him, threw contemptuously 
away Having been abject when he might, with propriety, have been punc- 
tilious in maintaining liis dignity, he became ungratefully haughty at a 
moment when haughtiness must bring on him at once dension and ruin 
He resented the friendly intervention which might have saved him Was 
ever ICing so^cd ? Was he a child, or an idiot, that others must think for 
Him ? ^ as he a petty prince, a Cardinal Furstembeig, who must ffill if not- 
upheld by a powerful patron ? Was he to be degraded in the estimation of 
alt Lurope, by an ostentatious patronage which he had never asked ? Skel- 
ton was recalled to answer for ms conduct, and, as soon as he arrived, was 
committed jmsoner to the Tower Van Cittersvvns well received at White- 
lali, and had a long audience He could, with more truth than diplomatists 
on such occasions think at all necessary, disclaim, on the part of the States 
Oencral, any hostile pioject For tlie States General had, as yet, no official 
design of William, nor was it by any means impossible 
I V ^ even now, refuse to sanction that design James declared 
fi?of rumours of a Dutch invasion, and . 

rSfi 11 ^ conduct of the French government had surpnsed and annoyed him 
MiMMon was directed to assure all the foreign ministers that there existed 
no such mliance between France and England as the Court of Versailles 
a , for its own ends, pretended To tiie Nuncio theEing said that the dc- 

Sept •» Sept p 
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' iigns o[X.ewib were pilpaWe ind <ilioul(n3e fruslnted Tins oflicions pro 
tection w-is at once an insult and asnaie ‘i My goodlnother/' said Jamc'r, ’ w 
“Ins excellent qualities, but flattery andaanity have tinned Ins hcstd’-'* < 
Adda, who was much more nn\ious about Cologne^ than abor^t England, / < 
encouraged tlnsatiange delusion AlbcMlle, svho_had now relumed to his 
p6st, was commahrled to give friendly assurances to the States tiuieral, and ^ 
to add some high language, which, miglrt have been becoming in the mouth 
of Elizabeth oi Olivci “ hly master,” he said, “ is raised'alike by his 
paw'd' and by Ins spirit^ above the poation which France afiects to Isslgn to - 
ium There is Rome diirefcnce between a Kuig,of England and nn Aicli 
bishop of Cologne ” The reception of Bonrepauv at Whitehall was cold •’ 

.. The naa'al succouis wliicli he offered not absolutely declined’ but he ' 
was forced to return witliout having settled anj thing, aiidtlve Envoys, both ' 
of the United Piovmces and of the House of Austria, aierc infomred that 
his mUsion had been disagieeable to the King and had pioduced no retult 
After the Revolution Sunderland boasted, and probably with tnlth, that he ' 
had induced his master to reject tlie proffered assistance of Fiance t ' 

The peU'cise folly of Jamep natuially excited the indignation of his 
powciful ncighbom Lewis complained that, in ictnm foi the greatest service ' 
whicluhe could render to the English gOYeniment,,that goremment hacl-* - 
given him the lie in the face of all Christendom lie justly vemarked that^ 
what Avaux had said, touching the allinnce between France and Gieat Bn 
tain, was tnie according to the spint, though perhaps not according to the 
letlei There Was not indeed a treaty digested into articles, signed, sealed, 
and ratified but assurances equivalent in the estimation of honourable men 
to such a treaty had, during some yeais, been frequently exchanged between ' 
the two Couits Lewis added tint, high as was his own place in Europe, 
he should never bo so absurdly jealous of Ins dignity as to* see an insult in 
any act prompted by friendship But James was m a aery different sitim- 
tion and would soon learn the value of that aid which he had so ungra- 
ciously rejected i ‘ , 

Yet, notw iflistaiiding the stupidity and ingratitude of James, it vv ould hav e “ 

been wise in Lewis to persist in the resolution which had been qotified to 
the States Geneml Avaux, whose sagacity and judgment made him an , 
antagonist worthy of WiUiam, was decidedly of this opinion _ The first 
object of tlicErench government, — ^so Uie skilful envoy reasoned, — ought to 
lie to p\ event the intended descent on England The way to prevent that ^ 
descent w as to invade the Spanish Netherlands, and to menace the Bata - 
viaii fiontier The Pnnee of Orange, indeed, was so bent on his darling 
eiitcrpiise that he vv ould persist, even if the white flag were flying on the 
'walls of Brussels Ho had aclually said tliat, if the Spaniards could only- 
managO’to keep Oatend, Mons, and Namur till the next spring, lie vvoiild 
then return from England vvith a force winch, would soon recovei alL thnt 
had been lost ,But, though such was the Prmce’s opinion, “it w as not the 
opinion of the States They w ould not readily consent to send their Captain< 

General and the flower of their array acioss the Gerinan’'Ocean, jvhile a 
foimidable enemy lliieatened then ovvn tcrntoiy § f - ' 

I I * " ^ 

* ** Che 1* adithFione eH'vanii\ gli nio Vino tonnioiJ capo '‘—Addtt, ^ 

t V-vti C(tf6rs, Sept. 3 b i6B8 , Ayiuv, Sept Bvnllon, S 'Wigcmar, 

kook lx. Sundctl-md’s Apologi It has hecii often as<M:rted that James declined the, 
belp of T French army The truth is that no such army was onered Indeed, tlic , 
r r^eh troops W ould haV c served Jnmes much more elhictualli bj menicin^ the frontteis ^ 
of Holland than b\ crossing the Channel ' / 

, } Lnwis to Bartllon, Sept JS, l688 , ' ^ ( s 

, { AwWt, Oct J688 , , 
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Lewis admitted' the forcaof these- reasoning hut he had aUeady resohed 
in a different line of aHion Perhaps he hid been provohed by The French 
lie discourtesy md wrongheadednesSof^tlie Edglish government, 
ndiinduTged hi» temper it the expense of Ins interest Perhaps^nany 
le was misled by the counsels of his minister of war, Loin'ois, whose mflu- 
nce was great, ind who regarded Avauv with no fnendlj feeling Itwis 
ietcmiined tostnlvc'in a quarter rtanotefrom Ilplland a gi eat and une\- - 
letted blov , . Lewis suddenly withdrew Ins troops from Flanders, ind 
loured, them into Germiny One anriy, placed under the nominal com,-” 
nand of the Dauphin, but really directed by the Dulcc of Duras and by 
i'auban,'thc father of the science of fortification, invested 'Phibpsburg An- 
ithcr, led by the“Mar^ais of Boufileis, seized Worms, Mentz, ind Treves - 

V third, commanded by the Marquis of Humiercs, entered Bon^ . All dow u 

he Rhine, Jrom Baden to Cologne, the French arms vyere victonous Tin. 
lev s of the'^ fall of Plnlipsburg reached Versailles on All Saints day, wliile- 
he Court was listening to a sermon m tlie chapel The JCing made a sign 
o the preacher to stop, innounced the good news tp the cpngrcgation, and, 
meeling dow n, returned thanks to God for this great success The audience 
vept for joy ^ The tidings w'cre eagerly welcomed by the sapgume and 
lUsceptiblcpeople of France Poets celebrated the triumphs of their mig- 
iificcnt patron Orators extolled from the pulpit the wisdom and-nuig- 
laiUmity of the eldest son of tlie Church The le Dcum. was sung with 
nivTorited pomp , and the solemn notes of the organ were mingled w itli the 
lash of the cymbal and,tbe blast of the trumpet But there was little cause 
or rejoiang The great statesman who was at the head of the European 
oalitioir smiled inwardly at the misdirected energy of his fbc Lewis had 
ndeed/’by his promptitude, gained some advantages on the side of Ger- 
nany but those advantages would avail little if England, inactive and 
nglonotis under four successive kings, should suddenly resume her old* 
ank in Europe A few weeks would suffice for the enteipnse on which 
he fate of the w'orld depended , and for a few weeks the United Frovances 
vere in seciintj , 

William now urged on Ins prcpaiatioas with indefatigable activity, and 

V ith less secrecy than he had hitherto thought nccessfiiy. As aviiiiam db 
.iirances of support came pouting in daily from foreign courts ^rtimof 
Jppoiition had become extinct at the Hague It w as ina am that tfcc states 
'kvauv, even at this last moment, exeited all his skill to reanimate hi^'peJ® 
he faction which Iiad contended against three generations of the**®"- 
[louse of Orange ^ The chiefs of that faction, indeed, still regarded the 
iladtholder with no friendly feeling They had reason to feai that, if he 
prospered m England he would become absolute master of Holland 
'Icverthcless the errors of the Court of Versailles, and the doxtenty avith ' 
vhich he had availed himself of tliose errors, mude it impossible to continue 
he struggle against him He smy that the time had come for demanding 
he sanction of the Stales Amsterdam was the head quarters of the parly 
lostilc to Ills line, his office, and Ins person , and even from Apisterdam he 
lad at this moment nothing to apprehend. Sojne ofthe thief funrtionanes 
if that city had been repeatedly closeted wath him, yvitli Van Dykvelt, and 

.1 Ith Bentinck, and had been induced to promise that they would promote, 
ir at least that they would not oppose, the great design some were exas- 
lerated by, the commetcial edicts of Lewis some were m deep distress for 
vinsmen apd fnends who were Jiarasscd by the French dragoons some 
brank from the responsibility of causing a schism which might be' fatal to 
he Batavian federation , and some were afraid of the common people, who, 
itimulatcd by the exhortations of 'zealous preadicrs, were rea^ to execute 

Madame de Sevignd, Sr-- 2 lh , 
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summary justice on nny tiaitor uho sliould, at Ihis crisis, be filsc loathe 
Piolcstaut cause The majority, therefore, of tint loun couiiciP'which had 
long been devoted to I ranee pronounced in favour of W dlnm’s undertaking, 
Thtneeforih all fear of opposition in any part of the TJUited 1*101111003.1135 
at an end , and the full sanction of the federation to his enterprise aias, in 
scciet sittings, formally given * - ‘ 

The Prince had already fixed upon a general well qualified to be second 
in command This iias indeed no light matter A random shot or the 
dagger of an assassin might 111 a moment leave the expedition 11 ithoiit 'a 
head It was necessary that a successor should be ready to fill the meant 
place Yttitavas impossible to make choice of any Kiighshman Mithoiit 
giving offence either to the Whigs or to the Tories , nor had any English- 
man then livmg shown that he possessed the military skill necessary for the 
conduct of a campaign On the otlier hand it was not dasy to assign pre- 
eminence to a foreigner w ithoiit wounding the national sensibility of the 
Sciiom haughty islanders One man there was, and onlv one m Europe, 
•>«n. to whom no objection could be found, Frederic, Count,of Schoni 
berg, a German, sprung from a noble house of the Palatinate He w'as 
generally esteemed the greatest living master of the art of war His 
icctitiide and piety, tried by strong temptations and never found wanN 
mg, commanded general respect and confidence Though a Piotcstant, he 
had been, during many years, 111 the senicc of Lewis, and had, in spite of 
tiie ill offices of the Jesuits, extorted from his employer, by a senes of gie'it 
actions, the staff of a Marshal of France When persecution began to rage, 
the brave veteran steadfastly refused to purchase the royal favour b) apos- 
tasy, resigned, without one munniir, all his honours and commands, quitted 
his adopted country for ever, and took refuge at the court of Berlin He 
had long passed his seventieth jear but both his mind and his body w’cre 
xtill m full vigour He had been m England, and was much loved and 
honoured there, He had indeed a recommendation of which veryfeiV 
foreigners could then boast , for he spoke our language, not only intelligibly, 
biitvVith grace and puiity He was, with the consent of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, and with the vrarm approbation of the chiefs of all the Eng- 
lish parties, appointed William’s lieutenant t 

'-And now the Hague was crowded with Biitish adventurers of all the 
Bnthh ad factions which the tyranny of James had united in a strange 

"entuicis at coalition, old loyalists who had shed their blood for the tlironc, 
the iiaeuc, agitatore of the army of the Parliament, Tones vilio had been 
persecuted 111 the days of the Exclusion Bill, Whigs who had lied to the 
Continent for their share in the Rye House plot > 

Conspicuous in tins great assemblage were Charles Gerard, Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, an ancient Cavaliei who had fought for Charles the Fust and had 
shared Uie exile of Charles the Second , Archibald Campbell, vilio was the 
eldest son of the unfortunate Aigylc, but had inherited notlnng except an 
illustrious name and the inalienable affection of a numerous jclan , Chailcs 
Paulet, Earl of Wiltsluie, heir apparent of the Marquisate of Winchester , 
and Peregnne Osborne, Lord Dumblanc, lu.n apparent of the Earldom of 
Danby Mordaunt, exulting in the prospect of adv entures irresistiblj attrac 
tive to his fiery nature, was among the foremost volunteers Fletcher of 
Saltoun had learned, while guarding the froiitiei of Chnslendom against the 
infidels, that there was once more a hope of deliverance for his country, 
and liAd hastened to offer the help of his sword Sir Patrick Hiime, who 

* Witsen MS quoted by ’Wageimr , Lord LoD’Td'ilt’s Memoirs , A\ lux, Oct , 1 , A, ' 
>1688 The formn] declination of the States General, dated Oct iJ, w ill be found in the 
Jtecued des Tnitis vol i\ No «a - ' '' ' 

t Abregd de It Vie de Frtddric Due dc Schomberg, 1690 , Sidney to Wdbain, June 
30, 168S , Burnet, i 677 <■ 
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liad, since his flight from Scotland, hved humblynt Utreclit, now emerged 
from "his obsdurity but, fortunately, his eloquence could, on this occasion, 
do little mjschief for the.Pnnce of Oiange was by no means disposed'to 
be tlie lieutenant of a debating sc^ety such as that Which had ruined the 
'enterprise of Argyle The subtle and restless Wildman,' who had some 
time before found ^England an unsafe residence, and had escaped to Ger< 
many, lepaircd from his retreat to the Pnnee’s court Theie too avas Car- 
stairs, a Presbytenan minister from Scotland, who m craft and courage had 
no snpenor among the politicians of his age He had been entrusted some 
years before by P agel avith important secrets, and had resolutely kept them 
in spite of the most hornble torments which could be inflicted by boot and 
thumbscrew ~ His rare fortitude had earned for him as large atshare of the 
_Pnnce’s confidence and esteem as was gianted to any man except Benbnclc * 
Ferguson could, not remain quiet when a revolution was preparing He 
secured for himself a passage in the fleet, and made himself bu^ among his 
fcllo\v emigrants but he found himself generally distrusted and despised He' 
had been a great man in the knot of ignoiant and hoUieaded outlaws who 
had urged the feeble hlonmouth to destruction , but there was no place tbi 
adoiVmindcd agitator, half maniac and half knave, among the grave states- 
men andgcnerals who partook the cares of the lesolute and sagacious William 
The difference between the expedition of 1685 and the expedition of 1688 
was sufliciently marked by the difference between the manifestoes which the 
leaders of those expeditions published For hlonmottth Feiguson had 
'scribbled an absurd and brutal libel about the burning of London, the strang- 
ling of Godfrey, the butchering of Essex, and the poisoning of Charles The 
'Declaration of William was drawn up by the Grand Pensionary 
Fagel, who was highly renowned as a publicist Ihough weighty Deci?ra* 
and learned, it was, in its original form, much loo prolix but it 
was abridged and translated into English by Burnet, who well undeistood 
the art of popular composition It began by a solemn preamble, setting 
forth that, m every commumt}, the strict observance of law was necessary 
alike to the happiness of nations and to the secunty of governments ' The 
Prince of Orange had therefore seen with deep concern that tlie fimdamental 
laws of a kingdom, witli which he was by blood and by marriage closely 
connected, had, by tlie advice of evil counsellors, been' grossly and sys- 
tematically violated TJie power of dispensing with Acts of Parliament 
had been strained to such a point that the whole legislative authonlyhad 
been transferred to the crown Decisions at vanance with the spirit of the 
consbtution had been obtained from the tribunals by turning out Judge after 
Judge, till the bench had been filled with men ready to obey implicitly the 
directions of the government Notwithstanding the King’s repeated assur- 
ances that he w ould maintain the established religion, persons notonouslv 
hostile to that religion had been promoted, not only to end offices, but also 
-to ecclesiastical benefices Tlie government of the Church had, in defiance 
or express statutes, been 'entrusted to a new couit of -High Commission, 
and in that Court an av ow ed Psqiist had a seat Good subjects, for refusing 
to violate their duty and their oaths, had been ejected from their properly, 
in contempt of the Great Cliarter of Uie liberties of England Meanwhile 
persons who could not Jegallj set foot on flie island had been placed at the 
iltr for the corniption of youth Lieutenants. JDeputy Lieu 

tenants, ^slices of the Peace, had been dismissed in multitudes for refusine 
to support a pernicious and unconstitutional policy The franchises of 
almost every borough m the realm had been invaded The courts of 
justice were in such a state that their' decisions, even in civil matters- had 
ceased to inspire confidence, and that their servihty m criminal cases had 

* BUmet, t 584 f IM^ckay'b Memoir^ 
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broiiglit on the longdom the stTin of mnaefent blood All these nhuses, ’< 
lo-ilheil hy the IZnghsli nation, vero to be defended, it seemed, by an armv-- 
oflrLh Papists Nor w’as this all 'The most arbitraiy pnneeshad never-- 
accounted it an offence in a subject modestly and ipeaceablyjo represent his' 
"rievances and to osk for relief But supphealjon was npu' treat^ as a - 
, liigh misdemeanour in England For no ciipie but that' of offering to the ^ 
Sovereign a petition drawn up in the most respectful terms, the fathers of 
' the Church had been imprisoned and piosecutcd r-and evetyj^idge who'"” 
had given Ins-yoite m their favour had instantly been turned out - The \ 
calling pf a free and lawful Farliamentmight indeed be an effectual lemedy - 
for all tliese ^vils but such a Parliament, unless the whole spirit of the - 
administration was changed, the nation could not liope-to sec. It was 
cv idently the intention of the Court to bring together, by means of regulated 
•corporations and of Popish reluming officers, a bMy which vvonld he a_ 

I fou'c of Commons m name alone Lastly, there were circumstances which - 
raised a grave suspicion that the child who was called Prince of Wales vvas 
not reallj' bom of the Queen For tliese reasons die Pnnee, mindful of his 
near 'relation tcv the lojal house, and grateful for the affection which the = 
Epghsh people had ever shown to his beloved vvifc and to himself, had 
resolved, in compliance with the request of man} Lords Spiritual and-* 

' 1 empord, and of many other persons of all ranks, to go over at die Jirad 
of a_ force sufficient to repel violence He abjured all thought of conquest 
lie protested that, while Ins troops remained m die island, dicy should be 
kept nndei the strictest restraints of dtsciphne, and that, as soon as thb'. 
nation had been delivered from tjTanny, they should be sent back His 
single object w as lo have a free and legal Parliament assembled 'and td the 
decision of “such a Parliament he solemnly pledged himself to leave all 
questions both public and private. ' ’ , 

As soon as copies of this declaration vveie handed about the Hague ngiis x. 
of dissension began to appear among the English Wildman, indefatigable 

in-misclhief, prevailed on some of his coiintrjmen, and among 'others, on the ^ 
headstiong and volatile Mordaunt, to declare that the} would not take up 
“amis on such grounds The paper had been drawn up merel} to please the - 
Cavaliers and the pareons The injuries of the Church and the tnal of the “ 
ilishojij. had been put too prominently foiavard, and hqtlnrtg had > been - 
said ot the tyrannical manner in which the Tones, befqrc their mplure vnfli 
the Courk had treated the Whigs Wildman tlien brought forward a 
’counlerprojcct, prepared by himself, which, if it had oeen adopted, would 
have disgusted all the Anglican elerg} and four fifths of the landed anslo- 
' tiacv Die leading Whigs stiongly opposed him Bussell in particulai 
declared that, if such an insane couiae were taken, theie would be an cikI_ 

,of the coalition from -which alone the nation could evpcct deliverance The 
dispute vvas at length settled by the aulhont} of AVilliam, who, with his 
usual good-sense, determined that the manifesto should stand nearlv as- 
Fagel nnd Burnet had framed if* 

While theac things vvere passing in Holland, James had at lengtli become 
^vmes Mnaible of his danger Intelligence which could not be disregarded 
' came pouring in from vanous quarters At length a despatch from 

Alhev die removed all doubts Itissaid,'thatwhcnlheJtingliad 

Saltoud^te blood left Ins cheeks, and he remained^me time speechless f 
infidels fe md^< well be appalled Tile first easterty wind would bring a 
and had h'tmicnt to the shores of Ins realm. All Emopc, one single power 

* AvitsM. impafieiitl V waiting for the news of Jus don nfall The 

a688 *nieforipiagle power he had lUndly rejected Hay, he had requited 
jlecueil des Ttaic frieudl^ intervention vvluch might have saved him The 
goSeSsTBuraet?! t EaeWs Histo}ToriI.eJ?ev«Imion, ii a , 
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rrcncli ati^hes winch,,but>for hi<> oV'’nXolly,'nijght have-TJcen einployed ii\ 
o\en\fiiig. States General, ^\ere Jje^iegjng Plnljpsburg-or gainsoning 
Aleut? Ill few days he might hive to fight» on English ground, for his 
■ Clou n'and for the hjilhnght of his infant son His tneins were indeed in 
appearance gieaf ' -The navy was, in a much more-Oflioient state than at the 
time of his accession^ and the improvement is pailly to be attn- jtisniTia^ 
bnted to his oim exertions - Hejiad appomted no Lord Higli™'®”* 
Adniiial or Board of Admiralty, but ‘hodl-ept tlie chief diiection of maritime 
affausinhis own hands, and had been sticnuously assisted by-Bepys _ It 
is a piovcrb that the eye of a master is 'more to be trusted than that of 
deputy, and, m an ago of corruption and peciilafipn, adepartment, on which” 
a^sosereign', even'of very slcndei capacity, bestows close peinonal attention, 

IS likely to be comparatively fiec fiom abuses It wopld. have been easy to , 
find an-ahlei minister of piamip than James ) hut it would not have been 
easy to find, among the public men of that age, any minister of ipifme, ex- " 
cept James, ''who would not have embezzled stores, taken hnbes/ron) con- 
tractors, .and charged the croiyn with die cost of repairs which had neiei 
been made -The IGng was, in truth, almost the only perspn who could lie 
trusted not to rob the ICmg There had therefore been, dunng the last three 
years, mudi less waste and pilfermg m the dockyards than forpietly Ships 
had beep built which were fit to go to sea. An excellent order had been 
issued increasing the allowances of Captains, and at the same time stiictlj 
forbidding thpm to carry mercliapdise from port to poit without the royal 
.peinnsston The effect of thcserefoimswasalready perceptible, 'ani^ James 
found no difficulty m fitting out, at short notice, a considerable fleet , Thirty ' 
ships of the line, all third rates and fourth rates, were collected in the 
Tliames, under the command of Lord Dartmouth The loyalty of Dartmouth 
was not suspected , and he was thoi^ht to have as much professional skill 
and knowledge os any of the patncian sailors who, m. that age, lose to the 
highest naval commands without a regular naval tiainmg, and who were at - 
once flag pflicers on the sea and colonels of infantry on shore 

The legulararmy had, during some years, been the largest that any King 
of Englandhad evef commanded, and was now lapidly augmented nisinlrit.-uy 
New companies were incorporated with the existing regiments 
Commissions for the raising of fresh legiments were issued, Foui thousand 
_men were added to tlie English establishment 1 hree thousandw ere sent for 
“i^ith all speed from Ireland As many more were ordered to march south- 
t ward fiom Scotland James estimated the force with which he should he able 
to meet the invaders at near forty thousand troops, eKchisne of the militia '■f 

The navy and army were therefore fai more than sufficient^to leppl a 
Dutch invasion But could the navy, could the army, he trusted? . Would 
not the traiiibancrs flock by thousands to the standard of the delivei er ? The 
•■party which had, a few years before, drawn the swoid for AIcmmottth^l oii]d 
undoubtedly be eager to welcome the Pfince of Orange Aiid what had 
tbecome of the party winch had, dunng seven and fprty years, been the Ifulwark 
of monardiy ?.< AVhere weie now those gallant gentlemen ayho had ever been 
icady to shed their blood for the Crown? Outraged and insulted, dnven 
from the bench of justice, and depnyed of all military command,' they saw'' 
the ppnl of their ungrateful Sovereign with undisguised delight. AYhete 
werelliQsepnests and prelates who had, from ten thousand pulpits, pro 
chimed the duty of obeying the anomted delegate of God ? Soirie of them 
had been imprisoned some had becn-plundejed all had been placed under 

^ B*P1 s'S Memoirs relating to tlie Roj al Navy, 1C90 Life of James the Second, ii 186, 
Origr Mem. Adda', Vm Cuter*, . 

t Life of James the Second, 11 186,* Ong Mem ; Adda, , Tan Citters", 
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the iron rule of the High Commission, and n ere in hourly fear lest some new 
freak of tyraniw should deprive tliem of their freeholds and leave them with ^ ‘ 
out *1 morsel of tireid That Chuidinien would evemibw so completely 
forget the doctnne a\hich had been their peculiar hoast as to join in actne 
resistance seemed inci edible. ' But could their oppressor expect to' find among 
them the spint which/ in the preceding generation, had tnumphed oier the 
armies of Essex and Waller, and had yielded only after a desperate struggle 
to the genius and vigour of Cromwell ? The tj rant avas o\ ercome bj fear _ 
Heat He ceased to repeat that concession had alivajs ruined pnnees, 
cmSiiwe sullenly oivned that he must stoop to court the Tones once 
Ills sub- more * There is reason to believe that Halifax was, at this time, 
invited to return to office, and that he was not' unwilling to do so 
"The part of mediator between the throne and the nation was, of all parts,- 
that for which he was best qualified, and of which he was most ambitious 
How the negotiation avitli him was broken off IS not known but it is not ' 
improbable that the question of the dispensing power was the insurinount 
able difficulty His hostility to the dispensing power had caused liisdis ' 
'grace three years before nothing that had since happened had been of a 
nature to change hisaiews , and James was fully determined to make no 
concession on that point + As to other matters His hlajesty was less - 
pertinacious He put forth a proclamation in which he solemnly promised 
to protect the Church of England and to maintain the Act of Umformity 
He declared himself willing to make great sacrifices for the sake of conconl 
Hcwould no longer insist that Roman Catholics should be admitted into 
the House of Commons , and he trusted that his people w ould justly appre- 
ciate such aptoof of Ins disposition to meet their wishes Ihree dayslatdrhc 
notified his intention to replace all the magistrates and Deputy Lieutenants 
"who had been dismissed for refusing to support his policy On the day after 
the appearance of this notification Compton’s suspension was token ofT+i 

At the same time the King gave an audience to all the Bishops who were ^ 
He cfves- then m London They had requested admittance to his presence 
to purpose of tendenng their counsel m this emeigency. The 

iiisboj& Fnmate was spokesman He respectfully asked tliat the admi- 
nistration might be put into the hands of persons duly qualified, that all 
acts done under pretence of the dispehsing power might be -revoked, 
that the Ecclesiastical Commission might be annulled, that the wrongs of 
Magdalene College might be redressed, and that the old franchises of the 
mumcipal corporations might be restored <He hinted very intelhgibly that 
there was one most desirable event which woula completely secure the 
throne and quiet the distracted realm If His Majesty would reconsider the 
points in dispute between the Churches of Rome and England, perhaps, by 
thcdivane blessing on the arguments which tlie Bishops wished to lay before 
him, he might be convinced that it was his duty to return to the religion of 
his father and of his grandf^cr Thus far, Bancroft said, he had spoken 
the sense of his hrethien ^ere remained a subject on which he had not. 
taken counsel with tliem, but to which he thought it Lis duty to advert He 
was indeed the only man of his profession who could ‘ddvert to diat subject 
wathottt being suspected of an interested motive The metropolitan see of 
York had been three years vacant The Archbishop implored the King to 
fill it speedily with a pious and learned div me, and added tliat such a'divine 

* Adda* z688 This despatch desenbes strongly JamCs*s dreadof an uni\ersal 

defection of his subjects * 

t AU the scant> Tight svhidi'We have rejecting this negotiation isdenved from 
Keresbj His infotmant was a lady whom he does not nime» and \\ ho certainly was not 
<0 be imphcitl) trusted 

^ X liOndon OazettCi Sept 341 37, Oct t, 1688 t 
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miglit without difficulty he found among those ivho then stood in the royal 
picscncc Ihe King commanded himself sufficiently to return tlianksibr 
this unpalatable counsel, and promised to consider what had been said * 
Of the dispensing power he would not jield*one tittle No unqualified 
’ person was removed from any avil or military office' But some of |han- 
crofl's su^estions were adopted Within forty eight hours the Court of 
High Commission was abolished + It was determined that the charter of the 
City of London, which had been forfeited six years before, should be restored, 
and the Chancellor was ^nt in state to carry back the venerable parchment 
to GuildhalLj; A week later the public w'as informed that the Bishop of 
Winchester, who was by virtue of his office Visitor of Magdalene College, 
had it m chaige from the King to correct whatever iwas amiss in that society . 
It was not without a long struggle and a bitter pang tliat James stooped to 
this last humiliation Indeed he did not yield till the Vicar Apostolic 
Leybiim, who seems ta have behaved on all occasions like a wise and 
honest man, declared that in his judgment the ejected President and Fellows 
had been wronged, and that^ on religious as well as on political grounds, 
restitution ought to be made to them § In a few days appeared a procla* 
mation restonng the forfeited franchises of all the municipal corporations || 
James flattered himself that concessions so great, made in the short space 
of a month, w ould bring back to him the hearts of his people Nor emets 
can it be doubted tliat such concessions, if they had been made be- sionsui 
fore there was reason to expect an invasion from Holland, would ‘ 

have done much to conciliate the Tones But gratitude is notto be expected 
by rulers who give to fear what they have refused to justice. During three 
years the King had been proof to all argument and to all entreaty ' Every 
minister who had dared to raise his voice in favour of the civil and eccle- 
siastical constitution of the realm had been disgraced A Parliament 
eminently loyal had ventured to protest gently and respectfully against a 
violation of the fundamental laws of England, and had been ster^r repn- 
manded, prorogued, and dissolved Judge after' judge had been stnppcd 
of tlie ernime for declining to give decisions opposed to the whole conimon 
and statute law.- The most respectable Cavaliers had been excluded from 
all share in the government of their counties for refusing to betray the “ 
public liberties bcores of clergymen had been deprived of their livelihood 
for observing their oaths Prelates, to whose steadfast fidelity the King 
owed the crown which he wore, had on their knees besought him not to 
coinnnnd them to vaolate the laws of God and of the land Their modest 
' petition had been treated as a seditious libel They had been browbeaten 
, threatened, imprisoned, prosecuted, and had narrowly escaped utter nun* 

. 1 hen at length the nation, findmg that nght was borne down by might 
and that even sup^ication was regarded as a enme, began to think of 
tiying the chances of war.- The oppressor learned that an armed deliverer 
vvas at hatid and would be eagerly welcomed by Whigs and TorieS, Dis- 
senters and Churchmen All was immediately changed That govern, 
mrat. which had requitea constant and zealous service with spoliation 
^ and pcisecution, tliat government which to weighty reasons and pathetic 

-iTa JtoceS to® aljw v® etato ^ this audience with 

I O®*- 8 1 Ib,d ^ 
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entreaties had replied onlj by injuries and insults^ became in d moment 
strangely gincious E\ely Gazette now nmiDUilced ihe remoial of some 
gne\ance It was tlien cMdent-that on. the equity, the liumitulj, thc^ 
plighted word -of the ICing, no idmce could be placed, and tliat he i ould 
qo\etna\ell anl> so long as he wds imdct tlie strong dread of resistance 
Jlis subjects were therefore bv no means disposed to restore to him a con 
ndence which he had justlj-forfutcd, or to rela^ the pressure ajjneh had 
WTUng from him the ohlv good acts of his whole reign The general im* 
patience for thedmaal of the Dutch became eicty day stronger The 
gales aUiich at this time blew obstinately from the wesh tind whidi at once 
prcaenl'cd the Pnnee’^ annalncnt from sailing and brought fresh Irish 
regiments from Dubhdi to Chester, were bitterly cursed andreiiled by the 
common people - The weather, it was said, was Popish Crowds stood 
111 CheapBide gazing intently at the weathtrcock on the graceful steeple of- 
iJovr Church, and praying for a Fiotestnnt wind i r- i 

' The gentt^ feelmg was strengthened bv aft e\ent whicli, though merelj 
accidtaital, was hot Unnntutnllj ascribed to the perfidy of the Kings llic 
,ihshop of Winchester announced that, in obedience to die roj al commands, 
he designed to restore the ejected members of Magdalene College He fiaed 
’the tircnti firet of October for this ccrcmoni, and on the twentieth went 
down to Oxfoid I he whole Ulinersity was in expectation The expelled 
Pcllohs had armed from all parts of the kingdom, eager to mkc possession 
of dieir heloied home Three hundred gentlemen on horseback escorted 
the Visitor to his lodgings. As he passed, tlie bells rang, and Die High 
l^ireet was crowded with shouting spectators He retired to rest Ihe 
next morning ir jotous crowd assemble at the gates of Magdalene but the 
Bishop did not make his appearance , and soon it was knowm that he had 
been roused from his bed by n roi ol messenger, and had been directed f o re - 
pair'immedntel} to Whitehall This strange disappointment caused much, 
wonder and onxielj but in a few hours came newswhidi, toimndsdih 
pored, not wi^out reason, to think the irorst, seemed complelclj to ct 
plain the King's change of purpose. The Dutch armament had put out to 
sea and had been dm en back bj n storm The disaster was exaggerated 
hj' rtunour Many ships, it Was said, had been lost Thousands ofhorsscs 
-had perished All flionght of a design on England must be relinquished ’at 
least forahe present year Here was a lesson for the nation , While James 
expected immediate miasion and rebellion, he had given orders that icpara*' 
iion should be made to those whom he had unlawful!} despoiled As soon 
as he found Jiimself safe, those ordere had been revoked. This imputation, 
though at lint time generally believed, and though, since that time, rtoested 
by wnters who ought to have been well informed, was withoutibunoation 
Itis certain tliat the mishap of the Dutch fleet could not,- by any mooe of . 
commumcalion, have.been known at \Scstminster till some hours after the ' 
'BishopofWmchesterhad received the summons whidi called him away from 
'Oxford The King, liow ever, had little nght to complam of the suspicions of J 
his people , If tlie} sometimes, witlioutseverel} cxammmg evidence, ascribed 
to hiS dislionest policy what was reall} the effect ofaccident or inadvertence, 
the fault was his ovi n That menw ho areiu the hahif of breaking faith should 
he distrusted a hen the} menu to_keep it, is part of them just and natural 
piuiishraentj i 

It is icmarkablc that Tames on this occasion, incurred one unmerited 

» "Vento PapistVsajs Adda, ' h ' ' 

t -The espKssion Protestant wind seems to have been Ctsl apjilied to theWind which 
xept UvreonneJ, dunns «onie unei from taJancpossession of the sovemment of Ireland 
See the first part oTLilhbuUero ' 

-r All the evidence on this point IS collated in Howell’s edition of the StateTnals 
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jm^utahon solely in consequence of his eagehi«s to clear himself fiom an j 
otiicr imputation equally unmerited I he BisliTip of Winchester had been 
hastily stimmonetl from ONJord to attend an extfaoithnhiy meeting of the 
Tfivy Council, or.iather afl assembly of Notables, iV'lncIi had been convoked 
at JWliitehall Witli the Pm^'Cmuiclllom iiete joined, in this solemn sit- , 
liiig, all tlie Peers Spiritual and Temporal ulio chanced to bejn of near the 
Lapitaljlhe Judges, the crown latvyers, the Loid Mayor and tlie Aldermen 
of tile city of Ijondoii A hint had been gi\ en to Petre that he u ould do 
airdl to absent himself In truth, few of the Peeis’uould have chosen to sit 
uiQilnm^' Near the head of tlib board a chail of stale Vta placed for tlie 
Queen Doifager The Pnneess Anhe had been requested to attend, but 
had excused herself on tlie plea of delicate health ‘ ‘ 

-James informed this great assembly tlmtlie thought it ncecssary tojn'oducc^ 
proofs of tile birth of his son The arts of bad men had poisoned - ' 

the public mind .to such an extent that very many believed the tiiebmu - 
Pnnee'' of Wales to be a supposititious child But Providence Irad - 

graciously ordered things so that scarcely any pnnee had ev ei* 
comb into the h orld in the presence of so many v\ itiicsscs 1 hose the rm" 
vviln^ses then appealed and gave their evidence Aftei all the 
ilcposllions had been taken, James with great solenmity declared that liit 
imputation thrown on him was utterly false, and that he Would rather die a 
lliousahd deallis tliaa uTong any of his children 

_ Allwho vv ere present appeared to be satisfied 1 he evidence v\ ds mstantly 
jmbhshed, and was allowed by judicious and impartial persbns to be decisive 
But the mdiaous are always a minority and scarcely anybody av as then 
uMparliaf 3. he whole nation u as convinced that all sincere Papists thought 
it a duty to perj'ure themselves whenever they could, by pefjury", serve the 
injciCsts of their Clnirch Men who, having been bred Prolt&lanfs, had' 
fol the sake of lucie pietended to be converted to I’opciy, were, if pos- 
sible, less inistworthy than sincere Papists Tlie depositions of all who 
belonged lo these two classes weic therefore rcgaidcd as mcic nullities 
llius tlie weight of the testimony on which James had relied was greatly 
icduccd What remained w as malignantly scrutinised To every one of 
the fewPiotcstant wiuiesses who had said anything material some exception 
'was taken One was notonously a greedy sjco^iant Another had not 
indeed yet apostatised, but was nearly related to an apostate The people 
asked, as they had asked from the first, why, if all was right, theXmg, know - 
lug, as ho knen^that many doubted the leahty of his wife’s pregnaUi^, liad 
not taken cart that the birth should be more satisfactonly proved Was 
there nothing, auspicious in the false icckoning, in the sudden change of" 
abode. In the absence of the Princess Anne and of the Archbishop of Can 
lerbttiy’ Why was' no Prelate of the Established Church in attendance’ 
Why was not Uie Dutch Ambassador summoned? Why, above all, weie 
not the Hydes, loyal servants of the cidwn, faithful sous of the Churtli, and ' 
jiatuial guardians Of tlie_mteresfe of theit indeed, suffered to mingle -with the 
crowd of 'Papists vvhich was assembled m and near the royal bedchamber’ 
Why, in short, was there, in the long list of assistant^, not a single name 
wTndi commanded public confidence and lespdct? The true answCi ta 
these questions was that^the icing’s underfelanding was weak, that his lempci, 
was. despotic, and that he had willingly seiied anopporllinity of inanifesling- 
lus contempt for the opinion of his-subjecls' But the multitude, not con- 
tented with tins explanation, attnbuted to deep laid villaiiy what w’as leally 
the effect of folly and perverseness Nor was tius opinion confined to thc- 
inullitudc The Lady. Anne, at' her toilette, 'on the mornmg after the 

■' Ihe evidence Will be found with mudi inustrative matter in Hoi/ell’s edition ofth- 
St&teUn'iIs 
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Council, spoke of the invesligalI6n wiOi such scorn ns emboldened the very 
tuewomcn■^>ho were dressing her to put in their jests n&omo of the Lords 
who h!id hcird the eiiamination, and, had appcarc4 to be satisfied, werc- 
1 cally unconvinced Lloj d. Bishop of Saint Asaph, whose piety ^d learn 
ing commanded general respect, continued to the end of his life to believe 
that n fraud had been practised , 

Tlie depositions taken before the Council had not been many hours m the 
Dis-aace public when it aias noised abroad that Sunderland 

orsiin had been dismissed from all his places ^ Ihe news of hiS disgrace^ 
•leihnd , ^^ems to havc taken the politicians of the cofFcchouscs by surprise, 
but did not astonish those wholiad observed what was passing m the palace 
Treason had not been brought home to him by legal, or even by tangible, 
evidence but there ivas a strong suspicion among those t\lio ivatchcd linn 
closely that, through some channd or other, he was in communication with-, 
the enemies of that government m which he occupied 50 high a plate, lie, 
wath unabashed forehead, imprecated on his own head all evil here and 
hereafter if he was guilty liis only fault, he protested, was tint he had 
scried the croivn too well Had he not giieii hostages to^the rojal cause ? 
Had he not broken down every bridge by which he could^ m case of a dis- 
aster, efifcct his retreat ? Had he not gone all lengths in favour of the disi 
pcnsing poivcr, sate in the High Commission, signed the warrant for the 
.commitment of the Bishops, appealed as a witness against them, at the 
hazatd of his life, amidst the hisses and curses of the thousands who filled 
Westminster Hall? Hod he not given the last proof of fidelity by renounc- 
ing his religion, and publicly joining a Church which the nation detested? 
What had he to hope from a change ? What had he not to dicad ? Tliesc 
arguments, though plausible, and though set off by the most insinuating ad- 
dress, could not remove the impression which whispers and reports arming 
at once from a hundred diflfcrent quarters had produced The ICing became 
, daily colder and colder Sunderland attempted to support himself by the 
Queen’s help, obtained an audience of Her Majesty, and was actually in her 
- apartment wlien Middleton entered, and, by the King’s orders, demanded 
, the seals That evening the fallen rouiister was for Sic last time closeted 
w itli the Prince whom he had flattered and betrajed 1 he interview' was a 
strange one Sunderland acted calumniated virtue to perfection He re 
grettra not, he said, the Sccretaiyship of State or the Piesidencj of the 
Council, if only he retained his Sovereign’s esteem ‘ ‘Do not, sir, do not make 
me tile most unhappy gentleman m jour dominions, by refusing to declare 
that you acquit me of dislojalty ” The King hardly knew what to helici e 
1 here w as no positive proof of guilt , and the energy and pathos with which 
Sunderland lied might have imposed on a keener understanding than that 
with which he had to deal At the French embassy his professions still 
found Cl edit There he declared that he should remain a few days in Lon- 
don, and show himself at court He would then t'clire to his country seat 
at Althoipe, and try to repair his dilapidated fortunes by economy If a 
revolution should take place liemust fly to France His ill-requited loyalty 
had left him no other place of refuge * ' . 

The seals which had been taken from Sunderland were delivcied to Pres- 
ton The same Gazette which announced tins change contained the official 
intelligence of the disaster which liad befallen the Dutch fleet Tliat dis- 
aster w as sciioiis, though far IcK Serious than the king and his few adherents, 
misled by, their wishes, w ere disposed to behcic ’ - , 

On the sixteenth of October, accordmg to the English reckoning, was held 
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T. solemn sittin!i-of the Stales ,of Ilglhnfl The Pnnce,canic to hid them 
fnicwcll - lie llnnhcd them for the iTmdness nitli wluch theylnd Mniinm 
watched otei him when he was left aa oiphan child, for Ihe ,con- 
fidence wluch they had reposed mhiin during liis administration, st-ltcs of 
and joi the assistance a/hich they had granted to him at this moment 
oils ciisis He cntieated them "to belieae that he had always meant and 
endeavoured to promote the interest, of his countiy He w as now quitting 
them, perhaps iie% el to retiini If he should fall m defence of the reformed 
religion and of the independence of Europe, he ^commended his beloaed 
wite to then care Ihe Giand Pensionary answered in a faltciingioice, 
and in all that grave senate there was none who could refram fiom shedding 
tears But the non stoicism of Wilham nevci gave way , and he stood 
among his weeping friends calm and austere, as if he Ind been about to 
leave them only foi a shoit visit to his hunting grounds at Loo * 

1 he deputies of the principal towois accompanied him tp his yacht Even 
the representatives of Amsterdam, so long the chief scat of opposition to 
his administration, joined in paying him this compliment Public piajeis 
weic ofleied for him on that day in all the chinches of the Hague 

In the evening he aiinetl at Ilehoetslujs, and went on board of a fiigate 
called the Brill IIis flag w as immediately hoisted It displayed jj,, 
the amis of Nassau quartered w itli those of England 1 he motto, iKiris^ami 
cmbioidered in letters three feet long, was happily chosen The 
-House of Orange had long used the elliptical device, “ I will maintain ” 
The ellipsis was now filled up with woids of high import, ^‘The libeities 
of England and the Piotestant ichgion ” 

The Piince,,had not been many hours on boaid when the wind became 
fair On the nineteenth the armament put out to sea, and traversed, He n 
befoie a strong breeze, about half the distance between the Dutch 
and English coasts Ihen the wind changed, blew hard fiom the sto""- ^ 
w ost, and sw died into a \ lolent tempest 1 he ships, scatteied and in great 
distress, -legaincd the shoic of Holland as they best might The Brill 
reached Helvoetsluys on the twenty-fust The Punce’s fellow passengers 
had observed w ith admiration that neilhei peiil noi moitification had for 
one moment disturbed his composure He now, though suffering from sea 
sickness, refused to go on shore foi he concened that, by remaining on 
board, he ishotild-in the most effectual manner notify to Europe that the 
late misfortune had only delayed for a very short time the exeaition of his 
pill pose In two or three dajs the fleet reassembled One vessel only 
had been cast away Not a single soldier or sailoi w’as missing Some 
horses had penshed but this loss Uie Pnnee with great expedition re- 
paired , and, before the London Gazette had spread the news of his mis- 
hap, he was again read} to sail + 

Ills Declaralioli preceded him only b} a few hours On the first of 
November it began to be mentioned in mysterious whisjiers by His dccH- 
tlie politicians of London, was passed secielly from man to man, 
and w as slipped into the boxes of the post office One of the Ln^aSd 
agents was ai rested, and the packets of which he was in charge were ear- 
ned to Whitehall The King read, and was greatly tioubled IIis first' 
impulse was to hide the paper fiom all human eyes He threw into the 
file eicry copy which had been-brought to him, except one , and tliat one 
he would scarcely trust out of his own hands J 
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Ihe pangripli'jn the mnrtifesto'whidt tlistilrlaed him most was tint m 
j'rnnes wluch it ivis Said tint some of the Peers, 'Spiritual and ^JCcmporal, 

□uestiom' Imd invited the PnncCLof Orange to invade 52 nghnd^ Halifax, 
theibtds. ci-^jcndon, and Nottingham nere then m London Iheyneie 
immediately summoned to the palace and mtenogated HaliKui, though 
conscaous of innocence, refused at first to mahe any ansn pr ‘‘ Your hfajtsty . 
asks me,’* said he, “ nhetlier I haac committed high treason If I am sus- 
pected, let me be brought before my peeis And ho« can Your IMajesty 
place any dependence on the answer of a culprit whose life is at stake’ 
Even if I had invited His Highness over, I should w’ltliout sciuple plead 
Not Guilty ” Yhc King declarerl that he did, not at all consider llalitax as 
‘ a culpnt, and that he had asked tlie question asonc'gentlemanaslvsanother 
who has been calumniated whether theie be the least foimdatioiifoi the 
calumny “ In that case,” said Halifax, “ I have,no objection to aver, as 
a gentleman speaking to a gentleman, on my honour, which iS as sacred as 
my oatli, that T have not imited the Prince of Orange overj” Claicndon 
and Nottingham said the same The Kingwas still more anvous to nscer- 
tam the temper of the Pielates If they were hostile to him, his thioneaias 
indeed in danger But it could not be There was something monstrous m • 
. the supposition tliat any Bishop of the Church of England could rebel against’’ 
his SmCreign Compton was called into the royal closet, and was asked 
wliclhei he belies ed that diere w as the slightest ground for the Priiic^’s'hssei- 
-tion JThe Bishop svas in a strait , for he was himself one of the seien wlio 
had signed the invitation , and Ins conscience, not a veiy enlightenetl con- 
science, svould not suffer him, it seems, to utter a direct falsehood Sii,^ he 

said, “ 1 am quite confident that there is not one of my brethren who is not , 
as guiltless as myself m this matter ” The equivocation w as ingmuous, liMt 
. whether the difference betsveen tlie sin of sudi an equivocation and the sin 
of a lie be asortli any expense of ingenuity may perhaps be doubted. The , 
, King was satisfied “I fully acquit you all,’’ he said “But I tlimkit' 
necessary lint you should publicly contradict the slanderous charge biouglit 
against you m the Prince’s Declaration ” The Bishop very haturally begged 
that he might be allowed to read the paper which he was lequired to con- 
, tradict- but the King w'ould not suffer him to look at ft , 

-,On thcifolloiving day appeared a proclamation threatening.. With the, 
severest punishment all who should circulate, or who should even dart to 
read William’s manifesto + The Primate and the^fewT^mtual Peers who 
happened to be then in London had orders to ivait upop the lOng Preston 
was m attendance with the Prince’s Declaration m his hand j'JIy Lords,” ' 
said James, “listen to this passage It concerns you ” Preston then lead 
'the (Sentence m which the Spiritual Peers w ere mentioned The King pib 
ceeded “ I do not beliese one word of this I am satisfied of youi inno 
cence but I thinL it fit to let you know of what y on are accused ” 

The Pinnate, wath many dutiful expressions, protested that the King did 

- him lib more than justice i‘l was bom in Your Majesty’s allegiance I 

have repeatedly confirmed tbat'allegiance by my oath I can but base one 
King at one time I has e not invited the Prince over , and I do not bel|ei e 
tliat a single one of my brethren has done so ” -“lam suie lliaie not,” 
said Crewe of Durham i “Nor I,” said Cartwnght of Chestei Gievfe 
and Cartwnght might well be believed, for boQi bad safe in the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission When Compton's turn came, hc^pamed the qiicshon 
with an adroitness '"which a Jesuit ^migbt have enxaed “I gaie 'I our 
Majesty my ansyver yesterday ” „ - 

Ronqmlloi'Nov IS, i68S *' Estis^ respucstvs," Ron<imUo, '‘son cicrtas, 

' atinquO m-is las encubntn en la Corte " 

- T_X>ondon Gazette, No\ s> 1688 ^The Proclamattan is dated NoV a. ’ 
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'J'tmcs lepented again and again that he fully acquitted them alU Never* 
thcless at u ould^ in his judgment, be for his service atid for then owi honour 
that they should publicly vindicate themselves Up therefore, requiied them 
to draw' up a papei setting" fortli„their nbholrence of the Prince’s design 
1 hey remained silent then silence was supposed to imply consent , and 
they were suffered to withdraw,^ , _ 

Meanwhile the fleet of Williain was on^ the -German Owan “It was on 
the evening of -1 hursday the flrsl of Npveinber that he pui to sea vviiinii| > 
the second 'time The wind blewrfiesh -from the cast . Thetf,es“o«d' 
armament, dunng twelve hours, held a course towards 'the north- tj??® 
west Tlio light vessels sent out by the English Admiral foi ,the pmpoSe 
of obtaining intelligence brou^t bade news which confirmed the prevailing 
opinion that the enemy 'would tiy to land 111 Yorkshire All at once, on a 
signal fromihe Pnnec’s ship, the whole fleet tacked, and made sail for the 
Bribsh Channel The same breeze which favoured the voyage of the' in- 
vaders pi evented Dartmouth from coming out of the Thames 'His ships 
were forced to stnke yards and topmasts, and two of Ins fngates, which 
had gamed the open sea, were shattered by the v lolence of tlie weather and 
dtivcn back into the river h , ' - 

The Dutch fleet ‘ran fast before the gale, and reached the Straits at about 
ten m the morning of Satuiday, the thud of Novembei William liimself, 
in the Brill, led,thevvay More than six hundred vessels, with canvas 
spicad to a favourable wand, followed m his train Tlie tiansports were in 
the cehlie »The men of war, more than fifty in numbei, formed an outer 
lampart, Herbert, with the title of Lieutenant Admiral Dencral, com- 
manded the whole fleet His post was in the rear, and many' English 
sailors, ififlamed against Popery, and attracted by high pay, scived^ luidei 
him I It was not without great difficulty that the Piincc had pi evaded on 
some Dutch officers of high reputation to submit to the authority of a 
sliaiigei But the arrangement was eminently judicious Th^was,*m 
the King’? fleet, much discontent and an aident zeal for the Protestant 
faith But^walhin the incmoiy of old marineis the Dutch and English 
navies had tlince, with heioic spiiit and vaiious fortune, contended foi the 
empire of die sea Oui sailors had not forgotten the bioom with which 
Tromp had threatened to stveep the Channel, or die file which De Rujler 
had lighted in the dockyaids of the Medway Had the rival nations been 
once more brought face to face on the element of which both claimed 
the sovereignly, all other thoughts might have given place to mutual 
animosity A bloody and obstinate battle might liav'e been fought Defeat 
would linv'e been fatal to William’s enteipiise Even victory would have 
deranged all his deeply meditated schemes of pohej He therefore wisely 
determined that the pursuers, if they overtook him, should be hailed m tlieir 
own mother, tongue, and adjuied, by an admiral under whom thej had 
served, and whom 'they esteemed, not to fight against old raessnjates for 
Popish tyraiinv - Such an appeal might possiblj avert a conflict ” If a 
conflict took place, one English commandei would be opposed to another , 
nor w ould the pude of the islimdeis be wounded by learning that Dartmoi'fh 
had been compelled to strike to Herbeit $ 

luiherJiISS ' / ' 

t Rutnet, 1 7S7 Rnpm , aVTuttle’s Evact Ilnry ' Expedition of the Pnneo of Orange 
tor EnxHnd, i688- Jlistor> of the Bescrtion, 1GB8 Dmmouth to James, Nov s jC88, 
in Dalrjmple 

t Avaus, Julj 1 ;, Afig JJ, 7688 On ihis htibject, Mr Be Jonge.'wlio is conifected 
byafiimty withlhc descendants of the Dutch Admiral Evertsen, has kindl> communi- 
cated to me some-interesting’ information"denved from, family papers. In, a letter to 
Bentmpk, dated StpL -fj. 1^, "VVilhair insists stron!,ly on the importance of av oidmgan 
action, and btgs Bcntinck to represent tins to Herbert '* Co h’est pas le tOms de Taire 
VOirsabravotirCf ni dc se battre si I’onle peat teller Je luy raiddjk dit 4naisilsei3. 
ntcessurc one vous le rcptncT- et que v ous Ic luy fassiez hien comprendre ’ 
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Hnppily 'WilUam’s precautions ■were not necessatj' 'Soon after mtddav * 
Jiejasscs he passed tlie Straits His fleet spread to wthin a leagtie of „ 
the Straits. Dover on the 'north and of Calais on the south The Jtnen of war 
on the evtremc right and left saluted botli fortresses at'once ' The hoo]^ - 
appeared under arms on the dechs The flourish of trumpets, the clash of ' 
cvmbalsj and the rolling of drums were distinctly heard at once on the Eng- 
lish and Frendi shores An mnumerable company of gazets blaclicned the 
white beach of Kent Another mightj multitude covered flic coast of 
Picard} Kapin de Tho}a:as, avho, dnvenT>} persecution from his'countr}, 
had taken service in the Dutch array, and now went with the Pnnee to 
England,' desenbed the spectacle many years later as flic most magnificent 
and affecting that was ever seen by human eyes. At sunset the" armament 
was off Be^iy Head Then the lights were kindled The sea' n as in a 
"blaze for many miles But the eyes of all the'steeremen were directed 
throughout tlie night to three huge lanterns which flamed on flic stem of 
the Bnll ^ ^ > 

hleanwhile a courier had been nding post from Dover Castle to White- * 
hall vvitli news that the Dutch had passed the Straits and were steering ' 
vfestward It was nccessaiy to make an immediate change in all flic mili- 
taij arrangements. Messengers were despatched m every direction Olficcrs 
vrere roused from their beds at dead of night At fliree on the Sunday 
rooming there was a great muster by torchlight m Hyde Park Tlie King 
had sent sev cral regiments northward in the evpectation that William would 
land in Yorkshire. Expresses were despatched to recall them All the 
forces except those v hich were necessary to keep the peace of the capital 
were ordered to move to the West Salisbury was appointed as the place 
of rendezvous , but as it was thought possible that Portsmouthmighthe the ' 
first point of attack, fliree battalions of guards and a'Strong "body of cavalry 
set out for that forties In a few hours it was known that Portsmonfli was 
safe, and these troops then received orders to change flieir route and to » 
hasten to Salisbury t ' 

WTien Sunday the fourth of November dawaied, the cliffs of the Isle of 
W’lght were full in view of the Dutch armament That day- was the anni- 
a ersary bofli of William’s birth and of his mamage. Sail was slaAened 
during part of the morning , and divine semce wais performed on board of _ 
tbe ships In tlie afternoon and through the night the fleet held on its 
course Torbay was the place where the Pnnee intended to land But the' - 
morning of Monday the fifth of November was ha^* The pilot of flie 
Bnil could not discern the sea marks, and earned the fleet too far to the 
V' est The dangervvas great To return in the face of the wind was im- 
possible Plymouth was flic next port Bat at Plymouth a gamson had - 
been posted under the command of the Earl of Bath The landing might _ 
he opposed', and a dicck might produce senous consequences There could 
be little doubt, moreover, that by this time the roval fleet had got out of 
the Thames and was hastening fliUsaildowm the Channel Russell sav the 
whole extent of the peril, and exclaimed to Bumet, "You may go to .. 
prayers. Doctor All is over” At that moment the wind changed a 
soft breeze sprung up from the south the mist dispersed the sun shdne 
forth, and,' under the mifd light of an autumnal noon, the fleet turned 
back, pass^ round the lofty cape-of Beny Head, and rode safe in the 
harbour of Torbav J . 

Since William looked on that Barbour its aspect bas greatly ebanged ' ^ 

** t 

* SvDtns Hi«torj Whittles Buct Disu} I have seen a conCemporar> Dutch 
the order in which the fleet sailed 

T Adda, Nov ,a» rflSS - Neirs'ctter in the M-cLintosh Collection Van Caters Nov 
t Burnet, 1. 7SB Bxtncts from the Lcgge PaFersinthe-Mackintosh Collection 
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The amplutlicatrc which surrounds the spacious basin noir exhibits every- 
where the signs ofprospenty and civihsation At the noi th-eastetn Hc lands 
extremity has sprung up a great natenng place, t6 which strangers at Torbay 
aie attracted from the most remote parts of our island by^he Italian s'^Oft- 
ness of the air for in that climate the myrtle flourishes unsheltered , and 
even the winter is mildei than the Northumbnan Apnl The inhabitants 
are about ten thousand in iiumbei Tlie newly built churches and chapels, 
the baths and libranes, the hotels and public gardens, \he infirmary and the 
museum, theavhite streets, nsing terrace above tciiacc, the gay villas peeping 
from the midst of shrubberies and floucr“beds, present a spectacle widely 
dilferent fiom any that in the seventeenth century England could show At 
the opposite end of the bay lies, -sheltered by Berry Head, Ihe stirring 
market town of Bnxham, the wealthiest seat of our fishing trade A pier 
' ’ and a haven vv ere formed there at the beginning of the present centuiy, but 
have been fouiYd insufficient for the incicasing traffic The population is 
about SIX thousand souls 1 he shipping amounts to more, than two hundred 
j sail iThe tonnage exceeds many times the tonnage of the port of Liverpool 
under the kings of the House of Stuart But Torbay, when the Dutch fleet 
cast anchor Uicre, w as known only as a haven where ships sometimes took 
,kicfuge from the tempests of the Atlantic Its quiet shores were undisturbed 
' by the bustle either of commerce or of pleasure , and the huts of ploughmen 
and fishermen were dimly scattered over what is now the site of crowded 
marts and of luxurious pavilions 

The peasantry of the coast of Devonshiie remembcied the name of Mon- 
mouth vvidi affection, and held Popery in dctcstatioh Ihey therefore 
crowded down to the seaside with provisions and offers of sci vice The 
‘ disembarkation instantly commenced Sixty boats conveyed the troops to 
the coast Mackay was sent on shore first with the Bntisli regiments - The 
Prince soon followed He landed where the quay of Biixham now stands 
^llic whole aspect of the place has been altered \Yhere vve novv sec a port 
ciovvdcd with shipping, and a maiketplace swarming with buyers and sellers,'' 
the waves dien broke on a desolate beach , but a fragment of the rock on 
which the deliverer stepped from his boatlias been caremlly preserved, and is 
'set up os an object of public veneration in the centre of tli-it busy winif 
As soon as the Prince had planted foot on dry ground he called for 
horses 1 no beasts, such os the small yeomen of that time w ere in the habit 
ot iidmg, were proaired fiom the neighbouiing village ^Yllham and 
ochomberg mmintcd and proceeded to examine the country 
As soon as Bumet was on shore he hastened to the Pimcc An amusimr 
dialogue took place between them Bumet poured forth, his congratulations 
with genuine delight, and then eageily asked what were His Highness’s 
plans Military men are seldom disposed to take counsel with gownsmen 
on military matters , and W.Uiam regarded the interference of unprS 
sional advisers in qurations i elating to war, with even more than the disgust 
ordinati y felt by soldiers-on such occasions But he was it that moment in 
an excellent humour, and instead of signifying his displeasure by a short and 
cutting reprimand, graciously extended his hand, and answered his chan- 
lam s question by another question Well, Doctor, wLt do you think of 
piedcstination now>« Ihe reproof was so delicate that BLet, whose 
prceptions vvere not very,fine, did not perceive it He answered with great 
fervour that he should never forget the signal manner in which Proviiknce 
had favoured their undertaking * x rovmence 

Durmg the fimtday the troops who had gone on shore had manv discom 
forts to endure The earth w os soaked w ith mn The hoggage^K™ 
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bond of the ihyjs Officers of high jnnKncre_compeUecl to sleep in ^ret 
clothes oh the wet grotind the Prince hiffiself Iwtd no better quarters tlimi 
1 hut nfforded 11k binner was displijed on the tliatchcd roof, md some 
bedding brought from the Bull nas spread for him on the floor ^ ' Ihere 
nas some difficulty about landing the horses , and ifc seemed probable that 
this dperitioh uould occupy several days But on the following nioruhig , 
the piospect cleared The wind u'as genfle 1 heavalcr la tlie hay u as as 
c\cn as glass Some flsiiennen pointed out a pVdce nherU the ships could 
be biolight within sLxty fefet of the beaclt Hus was done, and lU thteC 
hours many hundreds on hofSes swam safely to shore ' ' '■ 

Tlie disembarkation hadlialdly been eficcled when thewmd lose again, and 
swelled liilo a fierce galcfroni the wekL llie enemy coming m pursuit down" 
the Channel had been slopped by the same dmnge of w either w Inch eiiabled 
■\Vilham to land During tw o dilvs the King’s fleet lay on tin'iinrufflcd Sea 
lit sight of Beachy Head At length Diirttnoutli was able to pioceed He 
passed die Isle of \\ ight, and one of lus ships came in sight Of die DiitUf 
'topmasts in forbaj Just at this moment he was encountered b) the tem- 
llbsl; aiid cbmpellcd to take shelter in die haibour of Portsmouth -h At that 
•" time Tames, who was not incompetent to form a judgment on a’ question of 
^ seamanship, declared himself perfectly satisfied that iiis Admiral had done 
' all diatnlaii could do, and had jieldcd only to the irresistible hostility of the 
winds and waies At a later period the unfortunate pniice bt^n, widi 
hide leason, to suspect Dartmoutli of treachciy, or at least of slackness i 
The aveather had indeed sen ed the Protestant cause so w ell Qiat some men 
of more piety than judgment fullj belieied the oidinaiylaws of natuic-tci 
' ha\C been suspended foi the preservation of the liberty and religion of Eng- 
land Exactly a bundled years before, they said, the Armada, invmcible by ^ 
man, had been Scattered bj the wrath of God Ciiil freedom niid chvmc 
truth were again in jeopardj , and again the obedient elements had fought 
for the good cause The wind had blown strong from the east while the 
Pniiceaiished to sail down the Channel, had turned to the south w'licn he _ 
wished to enter Torbaj, had sunk to a calm diinng the disembarkation, and, 
as sdon a& the disembarkation was completed, had nsch to a storm, and had 
met the' pursuers m tlie face Nor did men omit to icmark that, by art extra- 
ordinary coincidence, the Prince had reached oui shores oh *1 day on wlndi 
' the Clluich of England commemorated, by pray er and thanksgii mg, the on ^ 
derful escape of the royal House and of tiie three Estates from the blackest 
plot cier deiiscd by Papists Carslairs, whose suggestions wete sure to 
' meet with attention from the Pnnee, recommended that, as soon, as the 
""landiiigTiad been effected, public thanks should be offered to God for the 
protection so conspicuoudy accorded to the great enteipnse. This- advice 
was taken, and vvith excellent effect Tlic troops, tau^l to rc^id them- 
selves asfavountes of heaven, were ilispired witli itew courage, and the 
English people formed the most favourable opiiiioh of a general and an 
aiirty So attentwe to the duties of rebgiotl ' . " 

On Tuesday , the sixQi orNovemher, AViliiam's army begail tb Inarch Up the 
countty Some regiments adi anct-d as fai as Ne\vJ.on Abbot A stone, set Up 
ill the midst of that little toVvn, still marl^ the spot where the PnheVs Dc- 
clnrahon Was solemnly read to the pfeoplc Ihe movements of the troops 
were slow • foe the Jam Jell m torrents , and tlie roads of England were, 
then 111 a stale winch seemed frightful to persons accustomed to the etocl- 

' * I hivo seen i contemDorar} Dutch print of the drssmJnrlvVtion Some men are 

orjiiging the Prince's beddme into the hut on which his Il-it; IS fljing - 

T,."Urnet, i ySp hegge Pipers ' - » - 

t On Not 9i less, James wrote to Dartmouth, thus Nobody could woA otherwise 

than yflu did I nm sure '^I'knotving seamen must be 'Af the same mind " But see the. , 
-rJ-iToof James, ai 207 , Orig Mem * ~ 
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kill cottiiiiunimlions of Holhnd '■William took up his quarters, 3 unng 
ttt 0 da^ ■>, nt 1 ‘ord, a seat of the ancient and lUuslno^ family of Courtenay, 
in the nci^ibonrhood of Newton Abbot He was magnificently -lodged 
•Ind feasted there but it is remarkable that the oivner of the house, though 
-a strong Whig, did not choose to be the first to put life and fortune in peril, 
and cautiously abstained from doing anything which, if th“c Kmg should 
lilcvaib colild be treated a? a enme - - t t 

JE?.ctcr, in the meantime, was greatly agitated Lamplugli, the Bishop, 
'i.s soon "is he heard that Uie Diitcli iv ere. at 'forbay, set off in terror hc enters 
fot London The Dean, fled from the deanery - The magistrates - 

wcic for the^King, the body of flife inliabitahts for the Pnnee ' Everything 
iVTs in confusion when, on tlie morning of Thursday, the eighth' of Nov em 
her, a body of troop^ under the command of Mordaun 4 appeared before 
the city "With Mordaunt came Burnet, to whom William had entrusted 
the duty of protecting the cleigv of the C'^thcdral from injuiy and insult * 
The Mayor and Aldermen had ordered the gates to be closed, but yielded 
on the first summons " The deanery was prepared for the reception of the 
Prince On Uie following day, Friday, the ninth, he amved. The magi- 
strates had been pressed to receive him in stale at the entrance of the city, 
but had steadfastly refused The pomp of that day, however, could well 
spare them ' Such a sight had never been seen in Devonshire Many of the 

citizens Uent forth half a day’s journey to meet the champion bf their rch- 
gioiL All the neighbouring vallages poured forth their inhabitants A great 
crov d, consisting chiefly of young peasants, brandishmg then cudgels, had 
assembled on'lhc top of Haldon Hill, whence the army, marching from 
Chndleigh, first desened the rich valley of the Eve, and the two'^ maSsivc 
tovyers nsing fiom the cloud of smoke which overhung the capital of the 
West The road, all down tlie long descent, and through the plain to tlic 
banl,s of the mcr, was lined, mile after mile, wath spectators* From the 
West Gate to the Cathedral Close, tlie pressing and shoutmg on nach stdfe 
was such as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the Lord Mayor’s day 
llie houses were gaily decorated Doors, windows, balconies, and i oofs 
w cl e thronged wath gazers An ej e accustomed to the pomp of war would 
have found much to cnticise in the spectacle For several toilsome marches 
111 tlie ram, through roads where one who travelled on foot sank at ev ery step 
up to the ankles in clay, had not improved the appearance either of the men 
or of Iheir accoutrements But the people of Devonshire, altogether unused 
to tlie splendour of well ordered camps, were overwhelmed with delight and 
awe Dcscnptions of the martial pageant w ere circulated all over the king- 
dom They contained much that w as well fitted to gratify Uie vulgar appe 

tite fol tlie marvellous For the Dutch army, composed of men wlio had 
been bom m vanous climates, and had served under vanous standards,- pte 
seated an aspect at once grotesque, gorgeous, and ternbic to islandere who 
had, m general, a very indistinct notion of foreign countries First rode 
Macclesfield at the head of tw o hnndrcd gentlemen, mostly of English blood, 
glittenng m helmets and cuirasses, and mounted on Flemish war hbrses 
Eacli was attended by a negro, brought’ from the sugar plantations on the 
coast of Guiana The citizens of Exetdr, who had never seen so many 
speameni of the Afncan race, gazed with wonder on those black faces set 
off by embroidered turbans and wliite feathers Ihcn, with drawn broad- 
swords, _ came a squadron of Sw^ish hoisemcn in black armour and 
,fur cloaks They were x%arded'wath a strange interest* for it -.was 
rumoured Qiat they vrere natives bf a land where uie Ocean was frozen and 
where tlie night lasted through half the year, and that they hadBicmsclvcs 
slam the huge beam whose skins they wore Ne^, surrounded by a' goodly 

* Bamct, I 793 *■ 
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company of tjenllemcii and pages, was borne aloft ibe Pnnee’s banner On'» 
its bioad folds the crowd which coicied the roofs and filled tlio window's 
read with delight that jneniorablc insciiplion, “The Protestant rehgionand 
tlic libeities of England ” Ihit the acclamations redoubled when, attended 
by forty running footmen, (he Piince himself appealed, armed on back 'and 
breast, aveanng a while plume and mounted on a white charger With 
how martial an an lie embed Ins lioisc, how thoughtful and. commanding 
was the c\piession of his ample fbiehead and falcon ejej^ may still be seen, 
on the canvas of Knellcr Once those gnic'fealiiies'rela\ed into a smile 
It was when an ancient w'oman, pcihaps one of thc/calous Puritans who, 
through twenty eight ) cars of persecution, had waited with firmfoiUi f6i 
the consolation of Isi-icl, perhaps the mother of somO rdiel w ho had iicrishcd 
in the carnage of Scdgcinoor, or m iho moic fearful cainage of the Bloody 
Circuit, broke from the crowd, inslicd lliioitgli the drawn swords and cur- 
vittmg hoiscs, toudicd the band of the deliiciei, and cued out tint now ” 
she w as happy Near to the Pimce was one who dinded with him the gaze 
of the multitude '1 hat, men said, was the great Counl-.Schomherg, the ’ 
fir§t soldici in Europe, since Tuicnne and Conde were gone, the man whose ' 
genius and valour had saved the Portuguese monarchy on the field Of Montes , 
Claros, the man who liad earned a still higher glory by lesignmg ’(he 
(luncheon of a Marshal of France for the sake of the line religion It was 
not forgotten that the two heroes who, indissolubl> united by tlieir common 
Protestantism, weic entering Exeter togellici, had, twelve yeais before, been 
opposed to each other under the walls of Macstncht, and that the cncigy of 
the young Prince had not then been found a match foi the cool science of 
the veteran who now i ode in fiicndship by Ins side Ihcn came a long 
column of the whiskered infantry of Switzerland, distinguished m all the 
Continental wars of two centimes by pre eminent valour and discipline, but 
never till that week seen on English giound And then marched a succcs- ' 
won of bands designated, as was the ^Inon of tint age, aflci their leadeis, 
Bciitinck, Solmcs, and GnlkcII, Talmasb, and Mackay IVith pcculni 
pleasure Englishmen might look on one gallant legiment which still boie ^ 
the name, -of the lionourcd and lamented Ossoiy The effect of the 
spectacle was heightened by the iccolicction of more than one icnowned 
event in which the\vaniore now ponnng tlirongli the West Gate bad home 
a share For they had seen service very dilTcicnt fiom tint of the Devon- 
shire niilitn or of the camp at Hounslow Some of them had repelled the 
fiery onset of the French on the field of Seiicff, and otlici-Sihad crossed 
siVoids w ith the infidels m the cause of Christendom on tint great day when’ 
the siege of , Vienna was raised The vciy senses of the multitude were 
hiolcd by imagination Newsletters conveyed to every part of the kingdom 
fabuloub accounts of the size and strength of the imadeis It was affirmed 
tint they were, with scai cely an exception, abov e six feet high, and that they 
w iclded such huge pikes, swoids, and muskets, as had never before hecn seen 
in England Nor did the w onder of the population dimmish v hen the artil- 
lery arrived, twenty one heavy pieces of brus cannon, which were with diffi- 
culty tugged along by sixteen cait horses to each Much curiositv' was 
excited by a slnnge structuie mounted on wheels It pioved'to bc-a mov able 
smithy, fiimislied with all tools and mateinis necessary for' repaning amis 
and carriages But nothing caused so much astonishment as the budge of 
boats,'which W'as laid with great speed oil llieExefor the come} ance of - 
waggons, 'and aficrvvaids os speedily taken to pieces and carried away It 
was made, if icpprtsaid true; after a pattern. contrived by the Christians 
who were warring against the Great Turk on fh6 Danube Tlio foreigners 
inspired as much good wall as admiration 1 heir politic leadei took caie to 
distribute the quarters in such a manner as to cause the smallest possible , 

if ^ ^ 
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incomcmencc to llie jnliabit'ints of Exctet and of the neiglibouniig \jlhge= 
The mos.t ngid diicipline Mas tnaintnincd Not only were pillage and 
outrage clfectually prevented, but the troops were lequircd to demean 
themselves with civility tovvards all classes Ihose who had formed their 
notions of an army from the conduct of Kirke and his Lambs were amazed 
to sec soldiers vvho never swore at a landlady or took an egg vvithont paj- 
jiigforit' In'ieturn for’ this moderation the people Airmshcd tlie troops 
with previsions in gieat abundance and at reasonable prices * 

Much depended on the courae vvhidi, at this great ciisis, the clcigyof the 
Church of England might take, and the members of the Qiaptei of Lxeter 
were tin. first vvho were called upon to declare their bentimchts Burnet in- 
. formed the Canons, now left witliout a head by the flight of the Dean, that 
they could not be permitted to use the piaycr for the Prince of Wales, and 
that a solemn service must be performed in honour of the sa'fe arrival of 
>• the Pnnee The Canons did not choose to appear in their stalls , but some 
of the choristers and prebendaries attended William repaired in military 
state to the Cathedral As he passed under the gorgeous screen, that rc- 
, novvned organ, scarcely surpassed by any of those vvhiA are the boast of his 
native Holland, gave out a peal df triumnh He mounted the Bishop’s 
, seat, a stately throne rich vv ith the carving of the fifteenth ccntuiy Burnet 
stood below, and a crowd of warriors and nobles appeared on the right 
hand ,and on the left The singers, robed in white, sang the Tc Deitm 
When the chaunt was over, Burnet read the Prince’s Declaration, but 
as soon as the first words were uttered, prebendaries and singers 
ciovvded in all haste out of the choir At the close Burnet cried in a 
loud voice, “God save the Prince of Orange and many fervent voices 
answered, “Amen ” h . 

On Sunday, the eleventh of November, Burnet pieadied before the 
Prince m the Cathedral, and dilated on the signal mercy vouchsafed by 
1 English Cluirch and nition At the sitnc time a singuhr event 

happened in a humbler place of worship Ferguson resolved to preach at 
the Presbyterian meeting house The minister and elders would not con 
ient but the turbulent nnd half-witted knave, fancying that the times 
of Fleetwood and Harrison were come again, forced the door, went 
throurfi the congregation sword m hand, mounted the pulpit, and there 
poured forth a fiery mveclivc against the King The time for such follies 
had gone hy, and this exlnbition excited nothing hut dtnsion and 
disgust $ , 


1 1^?® Expedition of His Highness and the Letter from Tyon 

puljlislicd at the time. J have mj self seen two manuscript newsletters descntnitg the 
pnmp of thu 1 riiice s eiitmnce into Exeter A few months later a bad poet wrote a tilav 
JlhclateHcvpImion One scene is laid at Exeter ''Enter haltahwisof 
th. Enncc's armi, on their march into the city, with colours flying, drums licnlinsi and 
the atizons shouting " A nobleman named Misopapas say,— “ ">-5.»nto. ana 

,, . Can JouiTicss mv lord 

Iiow dreadful mdt nno fear represented 

“Vour number nnd> our stature 
Areboth id% inced aU tix foot least 
^ ^ clsd Swiss^bwcdcs andBrtrdcnbur^hcrs.*' '' 

-ippenrcJ just iftcr tlie cntrwjcc m(o Exeter, the Imh ore desenb d 
as me-u dwarfs in comparison of the giants whom William commanded - ' ^ 

Poor Berwict hor wi 1 Oiy dear raj’s 

" Oppose this faTnedvwffffjo* 

Thr toilet sparkr^dll^ mere toys t y. 

To Brondenbumh and Swedish boys 
Coragtloi Coragpioi 

ston«p«ihmcd“’^’” tothccxtraordinarj erect which these romantic 

+ Evp^ition of the Pnnee of Orange , O'dmixon. ves WhittlcV TV.— t- x. 1 
III git, London Gazette, Nov 15, 1688 ' 7SS. wnittles Hiarj , Earhard, 

t London Gazctlc, Nov 15, 1688 , Exjy-dmon oftl e Pju cc of Orange 
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While these things -ftere p'lSsiiigin'Duonshiic; the fcimcnt was gieat nt 
Cpavtm J^<indoii The Pxnice's DccHntion, in spile- of ill prccailtions, ' 
wn*\iith *io"'i** hinds OiithesivtliofNo’iembei James, • 

ih®*'" still nncerlain on what pirl of.lflie coast the invaders hldiindcd,» 
siwiw summoned the Pnmale and thiec otliei Bishops Compton of' 
London, AVhileof Peterborough, md Sprat of-!R6cliester, to i confetoiice 
m the closet The King listened 'gntciously while the prelites midc waiin 
piofcssions of loj'ilty, and assured Uiem that he dia nbt'-suspect them 
. “ But where,” siid he, *‘is the paper that you were to bring me r’ “ fair, ’ 
insw eicd Sincioft, “ ive have brought no paper” We are nbt solicitous to 
deal olii fime to the w'orld It is no new thitig to ns to bereviletl and 
■falsely icciiscd Our consciences icquit us Youi Majesty acqujts us, ind 
we aie satisfied ” “ Yes,” said the Ring, “ but i declaration fibip >ou is ^ 
necessaiy to my seh ice ” He then pioduccd a copy of the Prince's mun- 
festo “ See,’* he said, “ IloW j'ou ire meiitiDiied here ” “Bir,” inswcrtd^ 
one of the Bishops, J'not one person in five hundred believes this nianifeslo 
to be genuine ’’ “Ho*” ciied the King tiercel} “tlien those fivelinndrcd 
li^ould bung the Pnnee of Orange to cut my throat ” “ God forbid e\-''^ 
chimed the prdales m conceit But the King’s understanding, never >eiy ' 
deaf, w'ls now quite bewildered One of liis peculiirities was tlii^ when- 
e\ci his opinion wHs not adopted, he fancied that his veracity was questioned 
“ Ihis piper not genuine he exclaimed, turning over the leaves with his 
hands “ Am I not w orlhj to be believed ? Is my word not to be" taken 
“ At ill events, sir,” said one of the Bishops, “this is not in ecclesiastical 
matter It lies witlim the sphere of the civd power God has 'entrusted. 
Yom Majesty with the sword and it isnotforus to invade jour functions ” 
Then the Aichblshop, with that gentle and tempente milice which inflicts 
the deepest wounds, declared that he must be excused from setting his hand 
to any political document “I iiid my brctliren, sir,” he said, “hive 
already smarted sev erelj for meddling witli affairs of stale , and we "Shall be 
very cautious liow' we do so again We once subsenbed a petition of the 
nlosl^harmlcss kind we presented it m the most respectful mannei ,_and 
w c foimd that we had committed a high offence AVe were saved from'nun 
' only bj die merciful protection of God And, sir, the ground then taken 
bj Your Majesty's Attorney and ^solicitor was that, out of Parluunent, v\e 
were private men, and that it was criminal presumption m private men to 
medtUe w ith politics They attacked us so fiercely that for my pai 1 1 gav e 
myself ov er for lost ” “I thank you for that, my Loid of Canterbuij',” said 
the King “ I should have hoped that you vv’ould notliave thought yourself . 
lost by falling into my hands " Sudi a sp'ecch might have bfecome the mouth 
of a merciful sovereign, but it came w ith a bad grace from a pnnee w ho liad 
burned a vv Oman alive for liarbounng one of his flj mg enemies, from a pnnee'^ 
round vVhose knees Ins^ovvn nephevv had hlung in vaih agonies of supplica ' 
tion 1 he Aichfaishop was not to be^so silenced He resumed Ins sloi-v, and 
recounted the mSults vvhich the_ creatures of the Court had ofleied to tlie 
Church of England, imong which some ridicule throvvai on his own style 
occupied a conspicuous place Tlife Kmg had nothing to feiy but that thcie 
Vvas no use m repcatmg old grievances, and Hiat hu’had hoped that these 
things had been quite forgotten whomever fofgot thd smallfcst iifjuijf- 
tlmt he had suffered, could pot undeisland how others should remembei 
for a few vv eeks the mostdeadlj injunesjhat he had inflicted 

At length flie conv ersation came back to tlie point from vv Inch it had vv an ’ 
dcrcd 7 he King insisted oil liavuig from the Bisbops a paper^leclanng then 
abhoiience of the Prince's enterpnsc They, vvuth many professions of the 
most siilimissive loyalty, pertinaciously refused iTie Pnnee, they said, 
asserted that he had been invated by temporal as well as by spiritual peers 
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The imptolalion w-is commen Why should -not the puigation he common 
also ’ “ I see lio\> it is,” said the King Some of the temporal peers Ini e 
hetn vnth you, and have persuaded you to cross me in tliis,matter ” 1 he 
Ilisliops solemnly averred that it u'as’' not so But it vv ould, they s-ud, seem 
‘strange that, on a question involving grave pohtical and milita^ consideia- 
tions, the temporal peers should he-entirel> passed over, aneV the prelates 
alone should be rcquiicd to tahe aptominehtpatt ' “ But this,” said James, 
“ is mj method ' I am your King ■" It is forme to judge v\ hat is best I 
Will go my own v*ay , and I call oil you to assist me ” Tht Bishops as- 
suied him that tliej avould assist him in tlieir piopei department, -as Clins 
tian ministers with tlicir prayels, aifdaspceK of the- realm with their advice 
in his Parliament -James, who -wanted neither the prayers of hcielics iloi 
the advice of Parliaments, was bitterly disapjiointed Allei a long allcica- 
tion, “ I have done,” he said j " I wall urge you -no further Since you will 
not help me, I must trust to myself and to my own arms ^ - 1 

liie Bishops had hardly left the royal presence, when a coiuicr aimed 

- w ilh the news that on the preceding day the Prince of Otangc bad landed 
ni Devonshire Duruig the following week London was violently 
ngilalcd On Sunday the eleventh of November, a nrniour was 
circulated that knives, gndirons, and caldrons, intended for the " 

- toilunng of heretics, were concealed in the monastery which had been 
'cslabhslied under tlie King’s protection at Clerkemvell &i cat multitudes 
assembled round the building, and were about to demolisli it, when a inih 
taryforco atnved The crowd W'as dispersed, and sevcralof tlienolcrs weie 
slam An inquest sate on the bodies, and came to a decision wliicli strongly 
indicated the temper of the public mind Ihe jury found that cei tarn Joyal 
and well disposed persons, who had gone to put down the meetings of 
^milors and public enemies at a mass house, had been wilfully mmdered by 
the soldicis, and tins strange verdict was signed by all tlie juroi^. The 

, ecclesiastics at Clerkemvell, natui ally alarmed by these symptoms of popular 
feeling, wcie desirous to place their property in safety They succeeded in 
removmgmost of tlieir furniture before anyieport of tlicir intentions got 
abroad But at length the suspicions of the rabble were excited Hie last 
two carts were stopped in Holbom, and all that they contained was publicly 
burned in the middle of Uie street So great W'as tlie alarm among the 
Catholics that all then places of worslup were closed, except those winch 
belonged to the loyal family and to foreign Ambassadoi-s i* 

' On the vthole however, things as yet looked not unfavourably for James 
The invaders had been more than a week on English ground Yet no man 
of note bad joined them No rebeUion had broken out m die notdi or the 
cast No servant of the crown appeared to have hfclraycd his trust -liic 
royaTarmy was assembling fast at Salisbury, and, though infcnot m diSci- 
phne to that of William, was superior in numbers ^ ' 

^lie Prince was undoubtedly surprised and mortified by the slackness of 
those who had invited him to England. By thc common people > 
of Dev onshire, indeed, he had, been received with every sign of. tank u pin 
good-will hut no nobleman, no gentleman of high consideration,”^, o the"' 
had yet 'repaired to hiS quarters 1 he explanation of this singular . 

fact IS probably to he found m the circumstance that he had landed m a 

! )art of the island where he had not been expected His fnfends in the north 
iad,made then arrangements for a rising, on tlfe Supposition that he w ould 
he among them with an army His fnpds in Uie West had made no ai- 
langemenls at all, and were naturally discohceited at finding themselves 
suddenly called upon. to take the lead in a movetiieril so important and 
perilous They had also fresh in their recollection, and indeed full in their 


♦Life of Jaimes, II aiaOng HFem r Spni’s Namtive; Vah Cittcrs, Nov 
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'ight, the disislrous consequences of reljellion, giblwls, heads, mangled 
quarters, families still in deep mourning for binve .sullrcrers who had loicd 
their country well but not wisely After a warning so terrible and so 
recent, Some hesitation was natural It w os eqiiallj natural, liowet cr, that' 
William, who, trusting Jo promises lironi England, had put to ha 2 ard,''not 
only lus own fame and foi tunes. Tint "dso the prosperity and independence 
of Ins native land, should feel deeply mortified He was, indeed, so in 
dignant, that he talked of filling back to Torbaj, ic-embarkmg his troops, 
returning to Holland, and leaving those who had betra>edhini to the fate 
which they deserred At lengtli, on Mondav, the twelfth of November, a 
gentlemen named Burnngton, who resided in the neiglibourhood of 
Crcditon, joined the Prince’s standard, and his example was followed by 
scveral^of his neighbours. ' ' ' ' 

hlcn of higher consequence had already set out from^diflcrcnt parts '"df 
loTciaee. coiintrj for E\elcr The first of these was John Lord Xovc- 
lacc, distinguished by lus taste, by lus magnificence, and by llie 
audacious and intemperate vehemence of his Whtggism He had been 
five or si\ times arrested for political offences Tlie last crime laid to lus 
charge was, that lie bad contemptuously denied the validity of a warrant, 
^signed by a Roman Catholic Justice of the Peace He had been brought 
before the Privy Council and stuctly examined, but to little purjiose He 
resolutely refused to criminate liimself , and the evidence agamSt linn was 
insufficient He was dismissed , but, before he letircd, James c.xclaimcd in 
great heat, “ My Loid, this is not the first trick that you have played me ” 
“Sir,” answered Lovelace, with undaunted spirit, “I never played any 
trick to your Majesty, or to aiiv other pei-soii Whoever has acaised me 
to Your Majesty of playing tricks is a liar ” * Lovelace had subsequently 
been admitted into the confidence of tliose who planned the Revolu- 
tion Ills mansion, built by Ins ancestors out of the spoils of Spanish 
galleons from the Indies, rose on the rums of a house of Our Lad>,m tint 
beautiful valley through which the Thames, not yet defiled by the precincts 
of a gloat capital, nor rising and falling vvitli the flow and ebb of Oie sea, - 
rolls under w oods of beech round tlie gentle hills of Bcrkslure . Bencalli 
the stately saloon, adorned by Italian pencils, was a subteirancous vault, in 
vvhicli the bones of ancient monks had sometimes been found In this dark 
diamber some zealous and danng opponents of the government bad held 
nniiny midnight confeiences dunng that anxious time when England wos- 
imjntienlly expecting the Protestant wand f The season for action had 
'now amved Lovelace, witli seventy followers, well armed and mounted, 
quitted his dwellmg, and directed Ins course westward He 'reached 

Glonceslershire without dilficully But Beaufort, who governed that 
county, was exertmg all lus great autlionty and influence m support of the' 
crowm The mditia had been called out A strong party had been posted 
at Cirencester When Lovelace amved there he was informed that he 
could not be suffeied to pass It was necessary for him eitlier to relinquish 
lus undertaking or to fight his way througlu He resolved to force a 
passage , and lus friends and tenants stood gallantly by him A "sharp^ 
conflict took place The militia lost an officer and xix or sev ca men , but 
at length the followers of Lovelace were overpowered he was made a 
pnsoncr, and sent to Gloucester Castle 4. 

Otliers were more fortunate On the day on which the skirmish took ' 
Col place -at Cirencester, Richard -Savage, -Xord Colchester, son and 
ciisster j aij(l fither,_by a lawless amour, of that - 

unhappy poet whose misdeeds and misfo^nes^ form one oT the darkest 

•Johnstone Feb 07 168S Van Cittels of the sime date 
t Ijv sons, Migna Bntanniv, Berkshire. v ^ ' 
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portions of htenrj histoiy, came with between -sixty ind seventy horse ti 
Jireter ^"Widi him arrived the bold and turbulent Thomas "Wharton / 
few hours later came EdvVard Russell, son of the Earl of Bedford, ant 
brother "of the virtuous nobleman whose blood, had been shed on fh< 
scaiTolcl, Another arrival still more important was speedily announced 
Colchester, AVliarton, and Rnsscll belonged to that party which had beei 
constantly opposed to the Court James "Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, had 
on the contrary, been regarded as a supporter of arbitrary govern- 
ment lie had been true to James m the days of the Exclusion 
Bill. He had, as Lord Lieutenant of Oxfordshire, acted with vigour ant 
severity against tlie adherents of Monmoutli, and had lighted bonfires t( 
celebrate the defeat of Argyle But dread of Popery had dnv en him inti 
opposition and rebellion He was the first peer of the realm who made hi 
appearance at the quarters of the Pnnee of Orange * 

But the King had less to fear from those who openly arrayed themselve 
against Ins authonty, than from the dark conspiracy which had spread it 
ramifications through Ins army and his family Of that conspiracy Churchill 

unnv ailed m sagacity and address, endowed by nature with a certain coo 
intrepidity -which never failed him either in fighting or lying, high m mill 
tary rank, and high in the favour of the Princess Anne, must be feganled a 
the soul It was not yet time for him to strike the decisive blow Butevei 
thus early he inflicted, by the instrumentality of a subordinate agent,, 
wound, serious if not deadly, on the royal cause 
Edward Viscount Combuiy, eldest son of tlie Earl of Clarendon, was 
young man of slendei abilities, loose principles, and violent 
temper He had been early taught to consider his relationship of com 
to Uie .Princess Anne as the gioundwork of his fortunes, and had 
been cxliortcd to pay hei assiduous court It had never occurred to hi 
fatlici that the hereditary loyalty of the Hydes coidd run any nsk of con 
lamination in the household of the King’s favountc daughter but in tha 
household the Churchills held absolute sway , and Combury became then 
tool He commanded one of the regiments of dragoons which had beer 
sent vvestvvaid Such dispositions had been made that, on the fourteentl 
of Novembei, he was, during a few hours, the senior officer of Salisbury, 
and all the troops assembled there were subject to his authority It seem' 
extraordinaiy tint, at such a cnsis, the army on which everything dependec 
should liave been left, even for a moment, under the command of a yoiinj 
Colonel, w ho had neither abilities nor experience There can be little doubi 

that so strange an arrangement was the result of deep design, and as little 
doubt to what head and to what heart the design is to be imputed 

Suddenly tliree of the regiments of cavalry which had assembled at Sahs 
bury w ere ordered to mardi w cstw ard Combury put himself at their head, 

and conducted them first to Blandford and thence to Doichester Froir 
Dorchester, after a halt of an hour or two, they set out for AAminstcr 
Some of the officers began to be uneasy, and demanded an explanation ol 
tliese strange movements Combuiy replied that he had instructions tc 
make a night attack on some tioops which the Prince of Orange had posted 
at Honitoii But suspicion w as awake Searching questions w ere put, and 

were evasively answered At last Combury was pressed to produce Jus 
orders , He perceived, not only that it would be impossible for him tc 
carry overall the three regiments, as he had hoped, but that he was himsell 
in a situation of considcmble penl He accordingly stole away vvith_a few 
Jollowcrs to the Dutch quarters Most of liis troops returned to Salisbury 
but some who had been detached from the main body, and who had no 
suspicion of- the designs of their commander, proceeded to Honiton Tlierc 
* Burnet, i ygo , Life of William, 1703 
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llie\ fotmcl Ihcmsclv es in the miclst of n liige force n hifh w ns full> pieparcd " 
to iccuvc ihem Resistance impossible ' Theii Jender piessed them-'’ 
tp tnke spu ice under William A gritiuty of a month’s pay nas offered to ’ 
them, ind n ns by most of them accepted * 
Tlieneusoflliesepicnlsrenclicdl-ondon oiithefiftecntli h'ld heen' ' 

ion the moiiiing of Ihnl davin high good humour Bishop Lnmpltigh had ' ^ ~ 
just presented himself nt court on Ins amval fiom E'cetei, nnd hnd been 
mostgrncioiisly rcceiicd " l\Iy Lotd,” snid the King, “you nie n genuine 
old Cavalici ” The nrchbishopnc of York, which had now"becn lacant < , 
more thnn tw o j enrs and -a. half, nvas immediately bestow ed on JLaniplugh as ' 
the row nid of loynlty fliat nftemoon, just ns the King w ns sitting dow'n to . 
dinner, ariiscd nn e-spicss with the tidings of Combuiy’s defection James ~ 
turned nwnj fiom his imtnsted menl, swallowed n crust of tarendand n glass' i 
o^fwme, nnd retired to his closet He aftenvaids learned that, as liewns > 
rising fiom table, se\ei-nl of the lords in whom he reposed the greatest con- 
'fidcnce weie shaking hnnds and congratulnting each other m the ndjoining 
gnlleiyf When the news was earned to the Queen’s npartment'. she and ' 
her ladies broke out into tears nnd loud cries of sorrow f - 
The blow wns indeed n lienvy one It w'as time thnt the direct loss to ■the 
crown nnd the diicct gnin to the miaders hnrdly nmounled to two hiindied » 
men and as many hoises But wheie could the Kinghencefoith expect to 
' find those sentiments in which consists the strength of states an'd of nimics? - 
Combury w ns the heir of n house conspicuous for its nttnehment to monar- s 
chy His fntliei Clarendon, his uncle Rochester, were men whose lojnlly 
w As supposed to be proof to nil temptation Whnt must be the strength of - 
Hint feeling against which the most deeply looted hciedilntj picjudices 
w'eie of no nt nil, of thnt feeling which could reconcile n young officei of ,, 
high bii th to desertion, aggrat nted by brench of trust and by ^oss fnlsehood ? 
Thnt Goinbuiy tvas not n man of brilliant parts or enterpnsing temper made 
the event more alarming * It w'ns impossible to doubt thnt he had lii some 
qunitei n powciful nnd artful promptei Who thnt prompter wns soon be 
came evident In the meantime no man in the rojnl camp could feel assured ^ 
tliathe wns not surrounded by traitors Political innk, military rank,'' the ^ _ 
- honour of a mpblcman, the honour of a soldier, the stronge»t plofcs^lons, . - 
the purest Cavahei blood, could no longer afford secunty Every man 
might reasonably doubt whether every order which he -received fiom his 
snperioi wns not meant to sene the puiposes of the enemy 1 lint piompt 
' ohedicnce without which nn array is merely n rabble was necessarily at nn 
end Whnt disCiplmc could there be among soldicis who had /jnsl been 
saved from a snnie by refusing to follow their commanding officer on a- ' ' 

- secret expedition, and by insisting on n sight of Ins ordered 

Combuiy was soon kept in countenance by n crowd of deseVteis superior 
to him in rank nnd capacity but during n few days he stood alont ii\ his , 
sli’me, nnd vvns bitteily leviled by many who afterwards imitated Ins 
ample nndemnedlns dishonom able precedence Among these was InSjOwn 
father 'Ihe first outbreak of Clarendon’s rage and sonow was highly pa- 
thetic “O God !” lie ejaculated, “that a -Son of mine shoiildbeniebel'” 

A fortnight later he made" up Ins mind to be a rebel himself Tct it vj ould 
be unjust to pronounce him a nVei6 hvpocnte In revolutions men Jive 
fast the experience of years is crowded into hours old habits of thought 
' and action are, violently-broken , and no\ cities, which at fust sight inspire 
diead and dis^st, bepoipe m a few days^familiar, endurable, attractive 
Many rhen of far purer virtue and highci spirit than Claiendon were pic- 

^ hiic of James, n. aij, One Mem Bunict, > 7^ , Oarepdon’s Diarj, Nov 14 
xWo . London GazettCi No\ 17 l*--'*'* ■" ^ 
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pared, before that mcmomble-yeat ended, to do i^bat they ha\e pro 
nounccdwiclvcd and infamously hen it began ^ - t f . 

rhGj unhappy father composed him^f -as well as he, could, and sent to 
ask a private audience of the, King It \i as* granted James said, with 
more tlian Jus usual graaousness, that he, from hiS heart pitied Combnry s 
relations, and should not hold them at all accountable for tlie crime of 
then unuorlliy kinsman Clarendon ivcnf home, scarcely daring to look 
his fnends in the face ‘ Soon, houever, he learned uith surpnse that the 
act, which had, as he at first thought^ for ever dishonouied his family, was 
applauded by some persons of high 'station -His niece* tlio Princess of 
llcnmaik, asked him wdiy he shut himself up He -answered that he had 
been ovenvhelmed ivith confusion by his son’s aillany , Anne seemed not 
at all to understand llits feeling “People,” she said, t* ire ■'aery uneasy 
about Popery, I-beheve Qlat many of the army will do ll'o same ^ 
And now the King, greatly disturbed, called together the priftcipal'ofiica s 
who weie still m Loildcm Churchill, who was about HnS lime 'promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant General, made his appearance 'nth that bland 
serenty which ncithei peni nor infamy could ever disltnb The meeting 
avas attended by ITen^ Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, wli(>se •'udacity and 
activjty made him conspicuous among the natural diildien of Charles the 
Secofld Grafton was colonel of the first regiment of Pt'ot Guaids , He_ 
seems to base been at this time completely under Churchill’s influence, and 
was prepared to desert the ro)al standard as soon as the faaouraiiie moment 
should ainvc Two other traitors were in the circle, Kirkfi and Trelamey, 
avho commanded those two fierce and law less bands tlion knoy m ns Ike 
' Tangier regiments Botli of them bad, like the other Protestant oflicer* of 
I'lhc aimy, long seen yvith exticmc displeasure the partiality winch the Jviiig 
had shoyvli to members of his own Chuich , and Trelayi'iiey icuiembeitd 
watli bitter reseutment the peisecution of his brother the Jiishop of Bristol ' 
Tames addressed the assembly in language yyoithy of a better man-and of a 
belter cause It might be, he said, iliat some of the ofiicers had conscien 
lious scruples about fighting for him. If so, he was willing to leceiye back 
their commissions But he adjured them as gentlemen add soldiers not to 
imitate the shameful example of Combuiy All seemed ifloyed , and riotie 
moie than Cluirchill He yyas the first to yoyv yyath well fc'gbed enthusiasm" 

^ that he yyoiild shed the last drop of his blood m the service of his gracious' 
master Grailon yvas loud and forwaid m similar pioteSlations , and the 
example was folloyycd by Knke and Trclayyneyl 
Deceived by these professions, the King prepared to set out for Salisbury 
Befoie bis departure he yvas informed that a considerable number pent on or 
of pecis, temporal and spuitual, desired to be admitted ,,1o an 
audience They came, tyith Saucroft at their bead, to present a iiatruit 
petition, praying that a free and legal Pailiament might be called, Unci that 
a negotiation might be opened yvilh the Pnnee of Orange. > ' " 

'1 lie Justory of tins petition 'is ciinous The thought scemS tOLhay e oc- 
curred at once to tyyo great chiefs of_parties yyho had long been iiyalsand 
"enemies, Rocliestei and Halifax They "both, mdcpendenlly-of one another; 
consulted the Bishops The Bishops yvarmly approyed the suggestion It 
- w as then proposed that a general meeting of pefcrs should be called lo deli- 
berate on the form of au address to the King It was teim time , and m' 
term time men of rank and fashion then lounged evety day m Westminster 
Hall as they noyv lounge in the clubs of Pall Mall and Saint jimes’s Sheet 
NoUimg Could be easier than for the Lords "11 ho assembled there to step' 
aside into some adjoining room,/and to hold a consnllation But uiicx- 

’ ayrcnaon’stJnry, No\ 15, 16,' 17 ao, i'c88 
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pccted difficulties nrose Ilililav became first cold and Ihen 'idrase 
Mas his intuic to discover objections to everj’thing, and ra this occasion 
his sagautj ivi&qiiichened by rivalry The scheme, aihichhehadappro\cd 
, aihile he regarded it as his own, began to displease him as soon as he fouiidi 
that It was also the scheme of Rochester, by whom he had' been long 
thwarted and at length supplanted, and whom he disliked as much os it 
v'os m his easy nature to dislike anybody Nottingham was at that lime 
much under the influence of Halifax 1 hey both declared that they w oiild 
not join in the address if Rochester signed it Clarendon expostulated in 
vain “I mean no disrespect,” s-ud Halifax, "to my Lord Rochcslei 
but he has been a member of the Ecclesiastical Commission the proceed- 
ings of that Court must soon be the silbject of a very serious inqinrj , and 
It is not fit that one who has sate there should take any part in our petition 
Nollinghain, with stiong cxpicssions of personal esteem for Rochester, 
avowed the same opinion The authority of the two dissentient Lords pre- 
vented scseial other noblemen from subscribing the address , butthelljdes 
and the Bishops persisted Nineteen signatures w etc procured and the, 
jietilioners waited in a body on the King * 

He received their address ungraciously He assured them, indeed, that 
he passionately desired the meeting of a fice Paihamenl, and he promised 
them, on the faith of a King, that he would call one rs soon os the Piiiicc 
of Oiangc should have left the inland “ But how,'* said he, "can a Pai- 
liamenl be free when an enemy is in the kingdom, and can return hear a , 
hundied votes?" To the prelates he spoke with peculiar acrimony. “I 
could not,” he said, “prevail on you the olhei day to declare against this 
invasion but you me icady enough to declare a^mst me I hen you ' 
w ould not meddle wath politics Y on has e no scruple about meddling now 
You have excited this rebellious temper among your flocks, and now joit 
foment it You would be better emplojed in teaching them how to 
obey than in teaching me how to govern ” lie was much incensed against 
his nephew Giafion, whose signature stood next to that of Sancroft, and 
said to the young man, with great aspenty, “You know nothing about 
religion , you care nothing alxmt it , and yet, forsooth, you must pretend 
to have a conscience ” “ It is true, sir,” answered Grafton, with impudent 
frankness, “that I have vciy little conscience but I belong to a parly 
which has a great deal ”f 

Bitter as was the lOng's language to the petitioners, it was far less bitter 
than that which he held after they had withdrawn He had doui^ he said, 
far too much already in the hope of satisfying an undutiftil and ungrateful 
people lie had always hated the thought of concession but he had suf- 
fered himself tp be talked over, and now he, like Ins father before him, had 
found that concession only made subjects more encroaching He would 
yield nothing more, not an atom, and, after his fashion, he vehemently re- 
peated many times, “Not an atom ” Not only would he make no over- 
tures to the invaders, but he would receive none If the Dutch sent flags of 
truce, the first messenger should be dismissed without an answer ,' the second 
The Kinc^ should bc hanged J In such a mood James set out for Salisbiitj 
pociio Ills last act befoie his departure was to appoiht a Council of five 
baiubnry Loj.(jg ^present him m London during his absence Of tlic' 
five, two were Papists, and by law incapable of office Joined with them ^ 
VI as Jeffreys, a Protestant indeed, but more detested by the nation than any 
Papist 1 o the other two members of tins board, Preston and Goclolphm, 

* Chrendnn’s Dnry from Nov 8, to Nov 17, 1688 
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-tio senous objection could be made On tbc dav on whicli the King left 
London the Prince of Wiles wis sent to Portsmouth 1 hit fortress Mas 
strongly gamsoned, and m is under the government of Berwick The fleet 

comminded by D-irtmouth liy close at Innd ind it was supposed tint, il 
things went ill, the rojal infant would, ivitlioutdifliculty, be conveyed from 
Portsmouth to France * " , i 

' On the nineteenth Jimcs reached Salisbury, and took up his qmrtcrs in 
the episcopal palace Ev il news \vas now fast pouring in upon hint from all 
sides The western counties hid at length risen As soon as the news of 
Combuiy's desertion wis knouii, miny weallhj landowners took heart ind 
hastened to Eicter Among them mis Sir William Porlman of Bryinstone, 
one of the greatest men in Dorsetshire, and Sir'Fiancis Warre of Hester- 
combe, uhosc interest Mas great in Somersetshire + But the most important 
of the new comers Mas Seymour, Mho had icccntly inhented i 
baronetcy mIucIi idded nothing to his dignity, and M’ho, in birth, 
in pohtical influence, ind m parhamentiry abilities, mis beyond compan- 
son the foremost among the Tory gentlemen of England At his first 
audience he is said to have exhibited his characteristic pnde in a wivMhich 
surprised and amused the Prince “ I think, Sir Edward,” siid William, 
meaning to be very civil, “tint vou are of the familj of the Duke of 
^ Somerset ” “ Pirdon me. Sir,” said Sir Edward, who nevei forgot that he 
M'as the head of the elder branch of the Seymours “ tlie Duke of Somer 
set IS of my family "t 

The quaiters of William now begin to piesent the appearance of a court 
More than sixty men of rank and fortune Merc lodged it Exeter , or 
ind the daily display of nch Incnes, and of coaches dnira by six Siam at 
horses, in the Cathedral Close, gave to that quiet precinct some- *-*®‘*'^ 
thing of the splendour and gaiety of Whitehall The common people were 
eager to take arms , and it would have been easy to form many battalions 
of infinliy But Schomberg, who thought little of soldiers fresh from the 
plough, maintained that, if the expedition could not succeed without such 
help, it Mould not succeed at all , and William, who hid as much profes- 
sional feeling as Schomberg, concurred in this opinion Commissions theie- 
fore for raising new regiments were ^ciy sparingly given , and none but 
picked recruits were enlisted 

It MIS now thought desirable that the Piince should give a public recep- 
tion to the whole body of noblemen and gentlemen who had assembled at 
Exeter He addressed them in a short but dignified and well considered 
speech He m "ts not, he said, acquainted with the faces of all whom he sim 
/But he hid a list of their names, and knew how high they stood in the esti- 
mation oC/thcii country He gently chid their tardiness, but expressed i 
confident hope that it m os not y ct too Iite to sav e the kingdom ' “ Thei e-' 
forc,^’ he said, “gentlemen, friends, and fellow Proteslants, we bid you and 
all your followers most heartily Mclcome to our court and camp ”§ ’ 

Seymour, a keen politician, long accustomed to the tactics of faction, saw 
in 1 moment that the party which hid begun to rally round the Pnhee stood 
in need of organisation It vvas os yet, he said, i mere rope of sand , no 
common object hadbeeh publicly and fennally avowed nobody vVas pledged 
to anything 'A$ soon as the assembly at the deanery broke up, he sent for 
Burnet, and suggested tliat in association should be formed," and that ill the 
English adherents of ,thc Prince should put their hands to an instrument 


iKW 981 tEachard'sHislonr of the Revolution 
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binding' them lo be tiiie to their leader nnd to each other Burnet earned 
the suggcilion lo the Prince mid to $hiei\sbury; Jjy botli of whom it was 
approved A meetings as hold in the Cathedral - A' short paper drawn - 
up by Burnet was produced, approved, -and eageilysigned The subsOTbers 
. engaged tb puisuein concert the objects "set forth in the Prince’s Dcclara 
tion , ' to stand by him and by each other , lo take signal aengeance on~ oil 
mho should make any attempt on Ins person , and^ even if-tudi an attempt > 
■ should unhappily succeed, to persist in then undei taking till the liberties 
and the religion of the nation should be effectuall) secured * . 

About the same time a messeligei aini ed at E\cter front the Earl of Bath, 
who commahded at Pljmontli Batli declared that he placed himself, his 
troops, and the fortress which he goierhcd at "Uie Prince's dispos’jil ' The 
invaders theieforc had now not a single eneipy ih their rear + 

Willie the West w as tlins nSing to confront the King, the North was all 
Nortiicm behind him On the sl^tcenlh Delainere took arms in 

j insnrrce Cheshire He com oked his tenants, called upon them to stand by 
_ him, piolnised that, if they fell in the Oausc, their leaSes'should 
be renewed to then children, and evhorted every otte who had a good hoise 
eitlier to take the field or to pioside a substitule f Ho appeared at Man-, 
Chester with fiftj'jnen armed and mounted, and his force had ticbled before 
lie reached Jloadcn Dbivns , 

' ,1 he neighbouring counties w ere violently agitated It had been arranged ^ 
IhatlDanby should seize York, and that Devonshire should appeauatNot 
tinghani ^ At Nottingham no lesistance was anticipated Bnt'at-'Yoik 
there w as a small gavrihon under the command of Sir John Reresby ” Darby 
acted w ith rare dexterity A meeting of the gentry and|frcehol(iers of York 
- shire had been summoned for the tw entj second of Noi embci to addiess the 
King on the state of afiairs All the Deputy Lieutenants' of thckthicc ■ 
Ridings, several noblemen, and a multitude of opulent esqunes and sub 
stantnrycomen hhd been attracted to the piovincial capital Four troops 
of militia had been draw n out under arms to preserv e the public peace ^ 1 he 
Common Hall was crowded with freeholders, and the discussion had begun, 
'when a cry was suddenly raised tint the Papists were up, and were slajmg 
the, Protestants, The IMpists ofYorkweie much more likely to be _em- 
' plbj ed in seeking for hiding places than in attacking enemies w ho outnum- 
bered tliem in the piopoi tion of a hundred to one But at that time no stoiy 
of Popish atrocity could be so wild and marvellous os'not to find ready be- ' 
'lief The meeting separated m dismay The whole city was in confusion 
At this moment Danby at the head of about a hundred boisemen rode up 
to the militia, and raised the cry “ No Popeiy ' A free Parliament I The 
Protestant religion ' ” The militia echoed the shout. The garrison was 
instantlv surprised and disarmed The gov ernor vv as placed under arrest 
rjie gales w ere closed Sentinels w ere posted evei j where T he populace 

was suTTered to pull^ down a Roman Catholic chapel } but no other haim 
appears to have bem done On the following morning the Guildhall vv as 
crowded With the •first gentlemen of the shire, and with the principat magi - 
slrates of Uie city The Lord Mayoriw as placed in the chair ' Danbj pio 
posed 0. Declaration setting fortli the reasons winch had induced the fnends 
of the constitution and of the Protestant religion to use in arms This De 
'claration was Cagcily adoiited, and received m a few hours the signatures of 
MV. peeis, of five baronets, of six knights, and of many gentlemen of high 
consideration - - ' , 

i> " ,- 
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Dcvoiiklnre meantime, at (he head of a great body of fiiends and depend 
ents, quitted the palace which he was reanng at Chatsworth, and appeared 
in arms at„Derby Tlicre he formally deha ered to 'the municipal authorities 
a papei setting forth the leasons avhich had moved him to this enterpnse* He 
Ihui proceeded to Nottingham, which soon became the head quartcre of the 
Northern insiinection Here a proclamation was put forUi couched in bold 
and severe terms - The name of rcbelhqn, it w as ^aid, was a bugbear w Inch 
could fnghten no teasonable mad \Vas itiebelhon to defend those laws 
-and that religion which eteiy king of Lngldttd bound himself by oath to 
' malnlain ? How that oath had lately been obser\ ed w as a question on w Inch, 
It was to be hoped,' a free Parliament would soon pronounce In the mean 
tnne^ the insurgents declared that they held it to be not rebellion, but legi- 
timate self-defence, to resist a 'tyrant who knew no latv but Ins^owm will 
The Northern nsing became every daynlore formidable FoUrpowerful and 
'w'ealthy Earls, Manchcsler, Stamford, Eutland, and Chest^lield repaired 
' to Nottingham, 'ind were joined tliere by Lord Cliolmohdeley and by Lord 
Giey de K.uthyrn’* 

All this time the hostile armies in the south were approaching each other 
The Piince of Oiange, when he learned that the ICinghad arrived at Sahs- 
_bury, thought It time to IcaieEaetei He placed that city and the sui- 
lounding country undei the government of Sir Edward Seymour, and set 
' out on Wednesdaj, the twenty-first of November, escorted by many of the 
most considerable gentlemen of the western counties, for Axminstci^ where 
hcjemiuned several days • ' - ' 

\ "The King was eager to fight-; and it was obviously his interest to do so" 
Every hoiu: took away something from his oivn strength, and added some 
thing to the strength of his enemies It was most impoitant, too, that his 
troops should be blooded A great Jbattle, how ei er it might lermjnatc, 
could not but injure the Pnnee’s popularity All this William perfectly 
'understood, and determined to a\oid an action as long as possible ' It is 
said that, when Sdiomberg was told that the enemy W’ere advancing and 
were deteimined to fight, he answered, with the composure of a tactician 
- confident in his skill, " That w ill be just as we may choose ” Ltavas# how - 
e\fir, impossible to prevent all skirmishing between the adi anced guards 
"of the armies William was desirous that in such skirmishing nothing might 
happen aihicli could wound the pnde or rouse the vindictive feelings Of the 
nation which he meant to deh\er He therefoie, with admirable prudence, 
placed lus ‘British regiments in the situations aihere there avas most risk of 
collision I he outposts of the royal army avere Irish The Consequence avas 
that, in the 'little combats oHhiS shoit campaign, the invaders had on their 
side the life irty sympathy of all Enghshmen. 

The first of these encounters took place at Wincantoii - Mackay’s fegi- 
mentrcomjiosed of British soldiers, lay near a Ijodj of the King’s gj 
IrishtioOps commanded by their countryman, the gallant Sarsficid wwia’” 
Mackay sent out asmall party under a heulcnant named Campbell, 
topiocui'e horses for the baggage ' Campbell found" what he avanted at 
Wmeartton, and was just leaving that town on his return, avheit a strong 
detadimenl of Sarsfield’s troops approached The Irish were four to one 
but Campbell resolved to fight it out to the last With a handful of resolute 
men he took his stand iii the rdad The rest of Ins Soldiers lined the hedges 
winch -overhuhg the Highway on tlie right And on the left The' enemy 
came up “ Stand,” cried Campbell , “for whom are you? ” '“lam fm 
King James,” -answered the leader ofahe other part} , And I for the 
Pnnee of Orange,” cried Campbell “ “Weavill prince you, ’’-answered 

* Cibber s Apolofiy , Hislorj of the Dewhon Lutlrell s Diarj ", Second Collection of 
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the Irishinan with a curse “Fire ' ” exclaimed Campbell , md n sharp 
fire uas instantly poured in from both the hedges The King’s troops 
received three well aimed volleys before tliej could make any return At 
length thev succeeded in carrying one of the hedges, and would ha\e 
oierpoivered the little band which was opposed to them, had not the country 
people, who mortallj hated tlie Insh, given a false alarm tint more of the' 
Pnnee’s troops were coming up Sarsficld recalled his men and fell back , 
and Campbell proceeded on his march unmolested with thb baggage horses 
Ihis aflair, creditable undoubtedly to the valour and discipline of the 
Pnnee’s army, w as magnified b> report into a vicfoiy w on against great 
odds by Bntish Protestants over Popish barbanans who had been brought 
from Connaught to oppress our island * 

A few hours after this skirmish an event took place which put an end to 
all risk of a more senous stru^le between the armies Churchill and some 
of his pnnCipal accoimlices were assembled at Salisbury Tw o of the con 
spirators, Kirke and Trelavvncy, had proceeded to Warminster, where their 
regiments w ere posted All w as ripe for the execution of the iongmeditated 
treason 

Churchill advised the King to visit Warminster, and to inspect the troops - 
stationed there James assented , and his coach was at the door of the 
episcopal palace when his nose began to bleed violently H^e was forced 
to postpone his expedition, and to put himself under medical treatment 
Ihree dajs elapsed before the hemorrhage was entirely subdued ^ and dm 
mg those tliree days alarnimg rumours reached his ears 

It was impossible that a conspiracy so widely spread as that of which 
Churchill was the head could be kept altogether secret Ihere was no 
evidence which could be laid before a jury or a court martial but strange 
. whispers wandered about the camp reversham, who held the chief com 
mand, reported that there was a bad spirit m the army It was hinted to 
the King that some w ho w ere near his person w ere not his friend^ and that , 
It would be a wise precaution to send Chiirdiill and Grafton under a guard 
to Portsmouth James rejected this counsel A propensity to suspicion 
was not among his vices Indeed the confidence whidi he reposed in pro- 
fessions of fidelity and attachment was such as might rather have been ex- 
pected'from a goodhearted and inexpcnenced stnpling Uian from a politi- 
cian_who was far advanced in life, who had seen much of the woild, who 
had Offered much from villanous arts, and whose own character wasbv no 
means a favourable specimen of human natuie. It would be diffiailt to 
mention any other man who, having himself so little scruple about breaking 
faith wathhis neighbours, was so slow to believe that his neighbours could 
break faith with him Nevertheless the reports which he had received of 
the state of his army disturbed him greatly He was now no longer mipa 
tient for a battle He even began to think of retreating On the evening 
of Saturday, the twenty -fourth of November, he called a council of wai 
The meeting w os attended by those officers against vv horn he had been most 
earnestly cautioned Fevei'sham expressed an opimon that at was desirable 
to fall back Churchill argued on Uie other side The consultation lasted 
Deser till midnight At length the King declared that he had decided 
cSu^iii ® retreat Cliurdnil saw or imagined that he was distnisted, 
andCtS and, though'- gifted witli a rare sdf command, could not conceal 

his uneasiness Before the' day broke he fled to the Prince’s qiiar 
ters, accompanied by Grafton + 

, Churchill left behind him a lettpr of explanation It w,as wiitten with 
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that decorum mhicli he nevcr’^failcd to preserve in the midst of milt and 
dishonour He acknowledged that he owed cv erythmg to the royal favour 
Interest, lie said, and gratitude impelled him in the same diiection Under 
nil other government could he hope to he so great and prosperous as he had 
been but all such considerations must yield to a paramount duty He vv as 
a Protestant , and he could not conscientiously draw his swoM against the 
Protestant cause As to the rest be would ever be ready to hazard life 
and fortune in defence of the sacred person and of the lawful rights of his, 

gracious master tr r r i 

Next morning all was confusion in the royal camp The lung s mends 
-vere in dismay His enemies'could not conceal their exultation The con 
sternation of jameswas increased by news which arrived on the same day 
from Warminster "Kirke, who commanded at that post, had refused to 
Obey orders which he had rccciv ed from Salisbury 'ITiere could no longer he 
any doubt that he too was m league with the Pnnee of Orange It was 
rumoured that lie had actually gone over with all his troops to the enemy 
and the rumour, though false, was, during some hours, fully believed t A 
new light flashed on the mind of the unhappy King He thought that he 
understood why he had been pressed, afewdaysbcfoic, to visit Warminster 
There he would have found himself helpless, at the mercy of the con 
sjiiratots, and m the vicinity of the hostile outposts Ihosc who might 
have attempted to defend him would have been easily overpowered . 
lie would have been earned a pnsoner to the headquarters of the 
invading army Perhaps some still blacker treason might“have been 
commuted , for men who have once engaged in a wicked and pcnlous 
enterprise arc no longer their own masters, and are often impelled, by a 
fatality which is part of their just punishment, to enmes such as they would 
at first have shuddered to contemplate. Surely it was not without the spe> 
cial intervention of some guardian Saint that a King devoted to the Cathohe 
Church had, at the very moment when he w as blindly ImstcningTlo captivity, 
perhaps to death, been suddenly arrested by what he had then thought a 
disastrous malady 

All these tilings confirmed James in the resolution which he had taken on 
the pieceding evening Orders were given for an immediate ic- ' 

treat Salisbury was in an uproar The camp broke up with the the rojai 
confusion of a flight No man knew whom to trust or whom to 
obey The material strength of the army was little diminished 
hut its moml strengtli had been destroyed Many whom shame w ould hav e'^ 
rcstiaincd from leading tlie way to the Pnncc’s quarters were eager to imi- 
tate an example which they never would have set , and manj, who would 
have stood bj their King w bile lie appeared to be rcsolutel j adv anemg against 
llie invaders, ft.It no inclination to follow a receding standard f 1 

James went that daj as far as Andover He was attended by Ins son 111- 
law Pnnee George, and by the Duke of Ormond Both were among tlie 
conspirators, and would probably have accompanied Churchill, had he wot, 
in consequence of what had passed at the council of war, thought it expe- 
dient to take his dcpaiturc suddenly 1 he impenetrable stupiditj of Prince 
George served his turn on this occasion better than cunning would have 
done It w as his habit, when any nevv 6 vv as told him, to exclaim in F rcnch, 
“ Est-il possible ?" — “ Is It possible ?” Tins catchword was now of great 
use to him "^Est il possible he cned, when he had been made to under- 
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stand-tliat Cliurcliill -uid tmfton were niisiinq- And when the ^ tidings 
came from Wanmnster, he again ejaculated, Eat il possible?^’ 

Pnnce Geoigc and Ormond were united to supanth theXfng at Andoier - 
Desertjoa TJie meal must have bceiin sad one 1 he Iving w as o\ erwhelmed 
rf Pnnce Jjj his misforltines His son in-Iaw w as the dullest of companions 
ha\e tned Pnnce George sober,” said Charles the ‘second, 
r>6Bti. , “and T have tiaed him drunk , and, drunlv or sobei, there as 
nothing m him^’*^ Ormond, who was tlirough life tacitnm and bashful, * 
was not likely to be m high spirits at such a moment At length the lepast 
terminated The l6iig retired to rest Horses were in waiting for tin. 
Pnnce and Ormond, who, as soon as they left the table, mounted and rode 
off They were accompanied bv the Earl of Hramlanng, eldest son of the 
Duke of Queensbertj' Ihe defection of this" voimg nobleman i as no in- 
significant event. For Quecnsberrj was the head of the-Proteslant Episco 
pahans of Scotland, '• class compared with whom the bitterest English 
lones might be called Wiig^ish , and Drumlanng himself was I iculenant 
Colonel of Dundee s regiment, a band, more detested by the Vt lugs than' 
ev cn Ivirke’s Iambs, This fresh calamity was announced to the lung on the 
following morning He was less disturbed by the news than mi^it have 
been expected The shock which he had undergone twenty four hours 
before had prepared him for almost any d saster , and itw as impossible to be 
senouslv angry w*ilh Pnnce George, who was hardly an’ accountable being, 
for hiving ynclded to the arts of such a tempter as Churchill “ What * ’ 
said James,’" is Est il possible gone too? After all, a good trooperwoiild 
hav e been a greater los' ”+ In truth, the King s vv hole anger seems, at tins 
time, to have been concentrated, and not without cause, on one object He 
set off for London, breatliing vengeance jigainst Churchill, and learned, on 
arnvang, a new enme of the arcbdeceiver The Pnneess-Anne had been 
■some hours missing 

Anne, who had no will but that of the Churchills, had been induced bj 
’jHi-htor " them to notify under her own hand toW illiam, a v^eek before, her 
thc'xnn approbation of his enterprise She assured him that she was en- 
““ tirely m the han^ of her fnends, and tint she vv ould remain in the 

palatd^ or take refuge in the City, as they might deterpiine J On Sunday 
the tvventy_ fifth of November, ^e, and those who thought for her, wen. 
under the necessity of coming to a sudden resolution 1 hat afternoon a 
courier from Salisbury brought tidings that Churcliill had disappeared, that 
'he had been accompanied by Grafton, that Kirke had proved false, and 
that the roj-al forces were in full retreat Theie was, as usuallv happened 
when great news, good or bad, amved in town, an immense crowd 'that 
ev ening in tlie gallenes of WHiitehall CunoMty and aiiMetj sate__ on every 
face rhe Queen broke forth into natnml e.xpressions of indignation against 
the chief traitor, and did not altogether spare his too partial mistress The 
sentinels were doubled'roniid that part of the palace which 4nne occupied 
The Pnneess was m dismay _ In a Jew hours her father vvould be at \\ cst- 
niiiister It was not likely that he would treat her personally with seventy 
but tliat he would permit her any' longer to enjoy the soaelyofhei fnend 
was not to be hop^d It could hardly be doubted tliat Sarah w ould be 
placed under arrest, and would be subjected to a Strict avammation by 
shrewd and rigorous inqilisitors Her pap^ would be seized. Peihaps 
evidence affecting her life might be discovered If so, theworst migh^ well 
be dreaded The vengeance of the implacable King knew no distinction of 

Dartmouth’s note on BumeC, i ^3 - ' " 
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$e\, For'offenccs niudismallei than those -which might probably he brought 
liome to Lady Churchill he Ind sent women to the scaffold and the stake 
Stiong affection braced the feeble mind of the Princess -Ihere was no tie 
which she would not break, no risk which she would not run, for the object 
of her idolatrous affection “ I will -jump out of the waiidow,’kshe-cned, 
“ lather than be found here by my father The'iaaounte undertook to 
manage an escape. ' She communicated in 'all haste'avitli some of the chiefs 
of the, conspiracy Jn a few horns everything ivas arranged - Thaf evening 
Anne retired to hei chambei as usual -At dead of night she rose, and, 
accompanied by her fnend Sarah and two other female attendants, stole 
down the back stairs in a dressing gown and slippers The fugitives gamed 
the open stieet unchallenged A hackney coach was 111 waiting for them 
there ^Two men guarded the humble vehicle* One of them was Compton^ 
IBibhop of London, the Prmcess’s old tutor , the other was the magmneent 
and Uccomplished Dorset, whom the extremity of the public dangei had 
roused from liis luxunoiis repose Ihe coach drove instantly to Aldkrsgate 
Stieet, vvliere„the town residence of the Bishops of London then stood, 
within Uie'shadow of then Cathedral Tliere the Princess passed the'night 
On the following morning she set out for Lpping Forest. In that wild 
tract Dorset possessed a venerable mansion, whidi has long since been de> 
strayed^. In this hospitable dwellmg, the favourite resort, during many 
years, of vvits^and poets, the fugitives made a short stay They could not 
safely attempt to'reach William’s quarters , for the road thither lay through 
a country occupied by the loyal forces It was therefore determined that 
Anne should take refuge with the northern insurgents Compton wholly 
laid aside, for the time, Ins sacerdotal cliaiactei Danger and conflict had, 
rekindled in him all the military ardour which he had felt twenty-eight years 
before, \vhen,he rode in the Life Guards He preceded the Princess’s -car- 
nagfrin n buff coat and jackboots, with a sword at his side and pistols m 
his holsters Long before she reached Nottingham, shevvas surrounded 
by a body guard of gentlemen who volunteered to escort her ' They invited 
the Bishop to act as then colonel , and he consented with an alacrity which 
gave great scandal to rigid Churchmen, and did not much raise his chaiac- 
ter even in the opinion of Whigs * 

When, on the morning of the twenty-sixth, Anne’s apartment was found 
empty, the consternation w as great in Whitehall While the Ladies of her 
Bedchamber ran up and dow n the couits of the palace, screaming and wring- 
ing their hands, while Lord Craven, who commanded the Foot Guards, was 
questioning the sentinels in the galleiy, wliile the Chancellor was sealing iiii 
the papers of the Churchills, the Princess’s nurse broke into the royal apait 
ments ciying out that the dear lady had been murdered by the Papists The 
news flew to Westminstei Hall There the story was that Her Highness 
had been hurried away by force to a place of confinement When it could 
no longer^be denied that her flight had been voluntary, numerous fictions 
weie invented to account for it She had been grossly msulted she had 
been threatened nay, though she was in that situation in which woman is 
^titled to peculiar tenderness, she had been beaten by her cruel stepmother 
The populace, which y earsof misrule had made suspicious and iiritable, was so 
much excited by these calumnies that the Queen was scarcely safe Many 
Rpinati Catholics, and someTrotestant Tones, whose loyalty ,w'as proof to 
all trials, repaired to the palace that they might bo in jreadmcss'to defend her 
in the event of an outbreak,' In the midst of this distress and terror'amved 


* Clarendon’s Diaty, Nov as. *6, ^ 686 , Van Citters,^-^ , Ellis Correspondence, 
^ec 19 i^chess of Marlborough’s Vindication Butnet,! 79a . Conintoh to the Pnne 
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die news of IPnnce Georges flight The couner ^\lio brought these e\il 
tidings wns fist followed by the King himself Ihe eicning was closing in 
when James arrived, and was informed that his daughter had disappeared 
After all that he had sufTcrcd, this affliction forced a ciy of misery from his 
lips “ God help me ' ” lie said , “my owti children haie forsaken me ”* 

That ei cnmghe sate in council w ith his principal ministers till a late houi 
' Coiincit ' It was detennmed dint he should siiihmoh all the I ords Spiiitual 
heia‘bj'“ Temporal who w ere tlieii in London to attend liini on the fol 
jaiiv-s. lowing day, and that he shoidd solemnly ask then adi ice Accord 
ingly, on the afternoon of iiiesday the twenty-seventh, the lords met in the 
dining-room of the palace The assembly consisted of nine pielates and 
between thii ly and forty noblemen, all Protestants The two Secretaries of 
Stale, Middleton and Preston, though not peers of England, w ere m attend 
ance 1 he lung himself presided 1 he traces of se\ ci e bodily and mental 
siiflcniig^weie discernible in his countenance and deportment HetOpened 
the proceedings by referring to the petition w Inch had been put into his liaiuK 
just before he set out for Salisbury The prayer of that petition was that 
he would coniokc a free Parliament Situated as he then was, he had not, 
he said, thought it right to comply But, during his absence from London, 
gieat changes had taken place lie had also observed tliat Ins people e\ eiy - 
where seemed anxious that the Houses should meet He had therefore com- 
manded the attendance of his faitliful Peers, m older to ask their counsel 

Eoi a time there was silence Ihen OiJord, whose pedigree, unrivalled 
111 antiquity and splendour, gait, him a kind of pnmacy in the meeting, said 
that, in his opinion, those Lords who had signed the petition to which His 
Majesty had referred, ought now to explain their views 

These w ords called up Rochester lit defended the petition, and declared 
that he still saw no hope for the throne or the countiy but m a Pailiament 
lie would not, he said, venture to afhrni that, m so disastiousanextiemity, 
even that remedy w ould be efficacious but he had no other remedy to pro 
pose He idded that it might be advisable to open a negotiation with the 
Piince of Orange Jeffreys and Godolpliin followed, and both declared 
that Ihcj agreed wath Rochester 

Then Clarendon rose, and, to the astonishment of all who remembered 
his'' loud piofcssions of loyally, and the agony of shame and sorrow into 
. which he had been thiown, onlj a few davs bcfoie, by the news of his son’s 
defection, broke foith into a vehement invective against tyrannj and 
Popery “Even now,” he said, "His Majesty is raising m London n 
regiment into which no Piotestaiit is admitted ” “That is not true,” 
cried James, m great agitation from the head of the board Clarendon pei- 
sisted, and left this offensive topic only to pass lo a topic still more offen- 
sive He accused the unfortunate King of pusillanimity Why rcticat 
fiom Sahsburv? Why not try the event of a battle? Could people be 
blamed for submitting to the invader when they saw their sovereign run 
aw ay at the head of Ins army ? James felt these insults keenly, and re- 
membeled them long Indeed, even Whigs thought the language of 
Clarendon indecent and ungenerous Halim spoke m a very difierent 
tone During several jears of peril he had defended wdh admirable ability 
tile civil and ecclesiastical coiistitutidn of Jus country 'against the preroga 
tiv e But his serene intellect, singularly unsusceptible of enthusiasm, and 
singularly averse to extremes, began to lean towards the cause of royalty 
at_tlic very moment at which those noisy Royalists who had lately exe- 
crated the Tninmers as little better tlian lebels were eveiy wheie nsing in 

* Dirtmoulli’s note on Burnet, 1 792 Von Citters, i688 , Life of James, 11 
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itbelhon ' II w-is his 'imbition to be, it IhiS conjuncture, tlie peacemahcr 
between the throne and tlie nation His talents and character fitted him 
for that office , and, if he failed, the failure is to be asenbed to causes against 
■which, no human skill could contend, and chiefly to the folly, faithlessness, 
artd obstinacy of the Prince whom he tntd to save 

Halifav now gaae utterance to mndi unpalatable trutli, but with a deli- 
cacy winch brought on him the reproach of flattery from spirits too abject 
to understand that what would justly be called flattery when offered fo the 
powerful is a debt of humanity to the fallen With many expressions of 
sympathy and deference, ho declared it to be his opinion that the King must - 
make up his mind to great sacrifices It was not enough to 'coiuokea 
Parliament or to open a negotiation with the Pnnee of Orange borne at 
least of the gnesances of which the nation complained should be instanth 
redressed without waiting- till redress was 'demanded by the Houses or bj 
the csfptam of the hostile army Nottingham, in language equally respect 
fill, declared that he agreed with Halifax The chief concessions at Inch 
these Lor^s pressed the King to make were three He ought,- they said, 
forthwalh to rlismiss all Roman Catholics from office, to separate himself 
wholly fiom France, and to grant an unlimited amnesty to those who were " 
111 arms against him The last of these propositions, it should ‘seem, ad- 
mitted of no dispute For, though some of those who w ere banded togethci 
against the King had acted towards him in a manner avhich might not 1111 
reasonably excite his bitter resentment, it was more likely that he would 
soon be at their mercy than that they would e\er be at his It would haxe 
been childish to open a negotiation with William, and yet to denounce 
vengeance against men whom William could not without infamy abandon 
Put the clouded understanding and implacable temper of James lield out 
long against the arguments of those who laboured to convince him that it 
would be avise to pardon offences which he could not punish “I can- 
not do It,” he exclaimed “I must make examples, Churchill abosc 
all , Churchill whom I raised so high He and he alone has done all 
this I He has corrupted my army He has coinipted my child He would 
have put me into the hands of the Pnnee of Orange, but for God’s special 
providence Jly Lords, you are strangely anxious for the safety of traitors 
None of you tioubles himself about my safety ” In answer to this burst of 
impotent anger, those who had recommended the amnesty represented with 
profound r&spect, but with firmness, that a pnnee attacked bvpoweifiii 
enemies can be safe only by conquering or by conciliating “ If Your Ma- 
jesty, after all that has happened, has still any hope of safety 111 arms, we 
ha\e done but if not, you can be safe only by regaining the affections of 
vour people ” After a long and animated debate tlie King bioke up the 
meeting “ Ms Lords,” be said, “ you haxe used great freedom but I do 
not take it ill of you I have made up my mind on one point I shall call 
a Parliament Ihc other suggestions which have been offered are ofgraxe 
importance , and you xvill not be surpnsed that I take a night to reflect 6 n ' 
them before I decide ' 

* Life of James, ii 236, Orfg Mem , Bnmcl, 1 794 , Liittrcll s Xliarj , Clarendon’s 
Diarj, November 27, 1688’ Van Citters, and 

V m Citters evidently had his intelligence from one of the Lords who ivere present As 
the matter is importanr, 1 ■will give two short passages from his despatches The King 
said, ‘ Dat het by na voor hem unraogel>ck was te pardoneren persoontn uie so hoog in 
svn reguarde schuldig stonden, vooral seer u>tvarendc jegens den Lord Churchill, wicn 
hy haddc groot gemaakt, cn nogtans tneindc dc eemgste oorsake van alle dcse desenie 
cn van dc retraitc van hare Comngl) eke Hoogheden te weien ’ One of the Lords, pro 
I hably Halifax or Nottingham, “seer haddc geutgeer* op de secuntejt van de lords die 
numetsjn Hooghejt geengageert staan boo hoor lol," sajs Van Citters, “datsvn 
Maieste> t onder anderen sonde gesegt hebben ‘ Men vpreel t at voor dc Scciiritev t voor 
anderc en met voor de m>r,e Waar op een dcr Pairs rtsolut dan met groot respect 
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At fiist Jmes seemed disposed to niikc cvcelicnt use of Uic timfc wliicli 
he had tiken for consideration The Chancellor -w os directed, to issue wnts 

convoking a Parliament for the thirteenth of January', Halifax 
pdims' was sent for to the closet, had a long audience, and spoke with/ 
freedom than he had thought it deedrons to use in the 
ireit with presence of a large assemblj 'He was informed that hediad been 
Miiiam. -ippomted a Commissioner to treat with the Prince of Oiaiige 
With him were joined Nottingham and Godolphin, The ICiig declaied 
that he ivas prepared to make great sacrifices for the sake of prace Ilalilav 
’inswered that great sacrifices i.ould doubtless be required Yoiu Ma 
jestj,” he said, "must not e^pect that those who have the qiower in their 
hands avill consent to any terms nhich. would leave the laws at the mercy of 
the prerogatne ” With tins distinct explanation of hiS \ieus, he accepted 
the Commission nhich the King wished him to undertake * The conces-i 
sions which a few hours before had been so obstinately refused were now 
made in the most libcial manner A proclamation was put forth by which- 
the King not only granted a free pardon to all who wcie m rebellion against 
him, but declared them eligible to be members of the appioachiug Parlia- 
ment It was not even lequired as acondition of eligibility that thcysliould ’ 
lay down then arms The same Gazette which announced that the Houses 
weie about to meet contained a notification that Sir Edward Hales, who, as 
a Papist, as a renegade, as the foremost champion of tlic dispensing pow er, 
and as the harsh gaoler of the Bishops, was one of the most unpopular men 
in the realm, had ceased to be Lieutenant of the Tower, and had been suc- 
ceededliy his late pnsonei, Bevil Skelton, who, though he held no higlu 
place in Uic esteem of his countiymcn, was at least not disqualified by law 
for public trust - 
-But these concessions ueie meant only to blind the Loids and the nation f 
Thcne King’s real designs He had secretly determined that, 

cotuibon e^en in this catiemity, he would yield nothing On the veryday 
-ifcmt. Qjj ],g jssued the proclamation of amnesty, he fully explainco 
his intentions to Banllon " 1 Ills negotiation,” said James, " is a mere 
feint T must send Commissioners to my nephew, that I may gam time to 
ship off my^w ife and the Prince of Wales You know the temper of my 
troops None but the Irish will stand by me , and the Insh arc not m suf- 
ficient force to resist the enemy A Parliament would impose on me con 
ditionsavhicliT could not endure I should be forced to undo all that I 
have done for tlic Catholics, and to bieak with the King of Prance _As 
soon, thereforc,~as the Queen and my child are safe, I will lea\e England, 
and take refuge in Ireland, m Scotland, or with your master 

Already James had made preparations for carry mg this scheme into effect 
Dover had been sent to Portsmouth with instructions to take charge of the 
Prmce of Wales , and Dartmouth who commanded the fleet theie, had been , 
ordered to obey Dovei’s directions in all things concerning the royal infant, 
and to have a yacht manned by trusty sailors m readiness to sail for Prance 
at a moment’s notice § The King now «cnt positive orders that die child 
should instantly be conveyed to the nearest Continental port # Next to the 
Prince of Wales -the chief object of auAiety was the Great Seal To that 

soude geantnooidt hebben dat, soosyne Alajestej t’s whpentn'in staatavareii cm hem te 
connen m-untencren, dat: dan sulk syne secuntcyte..koude wesen soo met, en soo diffi- 
cuUeyt dan nog te surmontenen was dat het den mocste gcscbicden doer de mecste con 
descendance, cn hoe meer die avas, en by genOgen om aaii de natic cpntentement tc ge\ cn, 
dat wne secunteylook des tegrooter sDude wesen ” ' 

* Letter of the Bishop of Samt Asaph to the Pnnee of Orange, Dec. 17, a688 
t London Gazette, Nov sg, Dec. 3, a688 , Clarendons Diaiy, Nov sg, 30 
t Banllon -December/, 1688 ^ 

i James to Dartmouth, Not 05,1683 Jhe JettOTarein Dalomple 
I James to Dartmoulh, Dec i, a688. ^ ^ 
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symbol of ktngly 'lutliouty out jnus>ts have ilways ascribed n. pcculnr and 
almost mysterious importance Tt js held that, if Jhe Keeper of the Seal 
should aftiv If, iVithout taking the royal pleasure^ to'a patent of peerage 0 i 
, to a parfon, though he may, be guilty of a high olTencc, the insUtimciit can- 
not be questioned by any court ofjaiv, and can be annulled onlyhy an Act 
of Parliament James seems to have been afiaid that Ins enemies might 
get this organ of Ins will into their handsi and might thus givt a legal 
' validity to acts which might affect liim injBi lOusly ^ Nor will Ins appi then- ^ 
sioiis be thought umtasoiiable when it is remembered tliat, exactly a hun<- 
drtd years later, the Great Seal of a King was used, with the assent of the ’ 
Loids and the Comtnons, and with the appiobation of many great states 
men and lawyti's, for" the pm pose of transferring his prerogatives to his son 
Lest the talisman which possessed such formidable powers should be abused, 
James determined that it should be kept within a few yards of Ins own 
doseb Jeffreys was therefore oidertd to quit the costly mansion which he 
had lately built id Duke Street, and to take up his residence 111 a small 
apartment at Whitehall * 

The King had made all Ins preparations for flight. When an unexpected 
impediment compelled him to postpone the execution of Ins design llis 
agents at Poitsntouth began to ciiterlaiii scruples Even Dover, though a 
mtiniiLr of the Jesuitical cabal, showed signs of hesitation Dai tmouth w as 
still less disposed to comply with the royal wishes lie was vCalous for the 
crown, and had done all that he cpuld do, with a disaflcctcd fleet, aiTd 111 
,lhe face of an adverse wind, to prevent the Dutch from landing in England 
but he was also zealous foi the Established Church, and was by no means 
friendly to the policy of that government of which he was the defcndci 
1 he mutinous temper of the officers and men under his command hacl caused 
him much anxiety , and he had been greatly relieved by tlio news that a 
free Parliament had been convoked, and that Commissioiicis hod been'" 
named to treat with the Pnnee of Orange The joy w as clamoious through 
out the fleet An address, warmly thanking the King for these gracious 
concessions to public feeling was drawn up on board of the flog ship 1 he 
Admiral signed first Thirty eight Captains wrote their names under his 
This paper on it^ way to Whitehall ciosscd the messenger who brought to 
Portsmouth the order that the Pnnee of Wales should instantly bo conveyed 
to J'^rance Daitmoutli learned, with bitter gnef and resentment, that the 
free Pm liament, the general amnesty, the negotiation, were all parts of a 
great fiaud on the nation, and that in this fiaud ho was expected to be an 
accomplice llis conduct on this oceosion was the most hoiiouratilc pail of 
a not veiy honourable life In a sensible and spiiitcd letter he _ 
declared that he had already carried his obedience to the furthest nt^sto 
point to which a Protestant and an Englishman could go To put 
thchen appai cut of die British erow a into the hands of T cwis would wmcMnw" 
be nothing less than treason agaiqst the monarchy The nation,^”"'®' 
already too much ahenalcd from the {Sovereign, would he roused to madness 
The Pilnce of Wales would either not return at all, or would ictuni attended 
by a French army If IIis Royal Highness remained m the island, the worst 
lint could be appiehendcd was that he would be brought up a member of 
the national Church , and that he might he So brouglit up ought to-be die 
^ prayer of evciy loyal subject Dartmouth’ concluded b> declaring that, he 
would risk his life in defence of die throne, but that he would be wo parly 
to the transporting of the Princc^illo France’} - 

* LuilrcU's Diary ' ^ ' , ■ 

t Second tollcction of Pipers, *688 • Dartmouth’s T «tcr, dated December 3. rCSs". 
will be found inDiIrympIc Difc of J imcs, 11 =33, Ong Mem Times nceuscs Dirt 
momh ofliavmg got up an address from the fleet deminditig a Pirliiment Hu is a 
mere citumny ^ Ihe iddrcss Is one of ihinl s to the King tor having i all^d a P irli i 
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This letter dermged nlMhe projeets of Jinies He learned loo tint he 
eonld not on this occasion cxpei.t from his rdtnird even passive obedience. 
.For Dartmouth had gone so far as to station several sldops at the mouth of / 
the harbour of Poitsmoiith with oidcrs to suffer no aessel to pass out une\> 
amiiicd A change of plan n as necessarj The child must be brought back 
to LondoHj and sent (hence to France An intcn al of some days must clapSe 
bcfoic this could be done Dining (hat mtenol the pulilic mind must be 
amused by the hope of a Parliament and the semblance of a negotiation 
Writs 11 ere sent out for the elections 'Trumpeters ii ent backii ardand fonv ard 
belli een the capital and the Dutch head quarters. At length passes for the 
King’s Commissioners arm ed , and the tlirec Lords set out on their embassy 
1 hey left tlie capital m a state of fearful distraction Tlie passions iihich, 
Atatation during three troubled years, had been graduall) gathering force, 
on omion. emancipated from the restraint of fear, and stimulated by'iic 
tory add S} mpath} , shoii ed thcmseli es ii ithout disguise, ei en m the precincts 
of the roval dii clling The grand jury of Middlesex found a bill against the ' 
Fail of Salisbury for turning Papist * The Loid Maj'or ordered the houses 
of the Roman Catholics of the city to be searched for arms The mob broke 
_ Into the house of one respectable merchant i\ho held the unpopular 'faith, 
m Older to ascertain iihcthcr he had not run a mine fiom his cellars under 
the neighbouring parish chinch, for the purpose of blowing up parson and 
congregation + I he hawkers bawled about tlie streets a hue and ciy after 
Father Petre, who had withdrawn himself, and not before it was time, fiom 
his npaitments m Wliitehall % W hai ton’s celebrated song, with many-addi* 
tional verses, was chaunted more loudly than ever in all the streets of thd 
capital The very sentinels who guarded the palace hummed, as they 
paced their lounds, 

"The Cnglish confusion to Popery dnnk, 

LiUibuUero bullen a la. ‘ > 

The secret presses of London worked without ceasing Many papers dailv_^ 
came into circulation by means which the magistracy could not discover, or*' 
rotted would not check One of these has been preserved from oblivion 
.. iitoSania bv the skilful audacity vv itli which it was written, and bj the immense 
* effect w Inch it produced It purported to be a supplemental declara- 

tion under the hand and seal of the Pnnee of Orange but it was WTitten m 
a style very different from that of his genuine manifesto Vengeance alien ' 
from the usages of Christian and civilised nations w as denounced against all 
Papists vvhoshoiild dareto espouse the rojal cause Theyshould be treated, - 
not as soldiers or gentlemen, but as freebooters The ferocity and licentious- 
ness of the invading army, which had hitherto been restrained with a strong 
hand, should be let loose on them Good Protestants, and especially' those 
who inhabited the capital, were adjured, as they valued all that was dear to 
them, and commanded on peril of tlie grace’s highest displeasure, to seize, 
disarm, and imprison their Roman Catholic neighbours ,1 his doaiment. 

It IS said, was found by a Whig bookseller one morning under^his shop 
door He made haste to print it Many copies were dispersed by the post, 
and passed rapidly from hand to hand Discerning readers had no difficulty 
in pronouncing it a forgery devised by some unquiet and unprincipled ad- 
venturer, such as, in tioubled times, are always busied in the foulest and 
darkest offices of faction But the multitude was completely duped Indeed 
to such a height had national and religious feeling been excited agamst the 

meat, and nas framed before Dartmouth had the least suspicion that His Majestv ivos 
deceiving the nation 

* 1 Adda, Dec. i688 
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Irish Papists that most of those who believed the spurious procHmiUon to 
* be genuine were jnclined to applaud it as aseasonable exhioition of vigour 
Wlien it was known flnt no such document had really piociiedcd from 
Willnm, men asked anxiously what impostor had so daringly and so suc- 
ccssfuily personated HiS Highness Some suspected Perguson, others 
Tohnson At length, after-the lapse ^of twenty-seven j cars, Hugh Speke 
avottcd the forgery, and demanded from the House of Jlrunswieka''renard' 
for so eminent a service rendered to the Protestant religion ' He asseited, 
in the tone of a man who conceives himself to have done something emi 
nently virtuous and honourable, that when the Dutch invasion had thrown 
Whitehall into consternation, he had offered his services to the Court, had 
pretended to be estranged from the Whigs, and had promised to act as a 
spy upon them , that he had thus obtained adniittance to the royal closet, 
had vowed fidelity, had been promised large pecuniarv rewards, and had 
procured blank passes which enabled him to travel backwaids and forwards " 
across the hostile lines All these things he protested that he haef done 
solely in order that he might, unsuspected, aim a deadly blow at the govcin 
inent, and produce a a lolcnt outbreak of popular feeling against the Roman 
Catholics The forged proclamation he claimed as one of liis contmanccs 
” but whether his claim^wcre well founded may be doubted t He delayed to 
make it so long that wo may reasonably suspect him of having aiaited for 
the death of those atho could confute him , and he produced no evidence 
but his own * 

While these things happened in London, every post from every part of 
the country brought tidings of some new insiiiTection Liimlcy nuirtjrt m 
had seized Newcastle The inhabitants had welcomed him with pills oVtiie 
transport The statue of the King, which stood on a lofty pedestal coumo 
of marble, had been pulled down and hurled into the Tyne The thud of 
December was long remembered at Hull as the Towntnkmg day That 
pHcc had a garrison commanded by Loid Langdale, a Roman Catholic 
a he Protestant officers concerted with the magistracy a plan of revolt 
Langdale and his adherents were arrested , and soldiers and citizens united 
in declanng for the Protestant religion and a free Parliament + 

1 he Eastern counties were up J he Duke of Norfolk, attended by three 
hundicd gentlemen aimed and mounted, appeared in the stately marketplace 
of Nona ich Hie Mayor and Aldermen met him theie, and engaged to stand 
by him against Popery and arbitrary power % Lord Herbert of Cheibury 
and Sir Edward Harley took up arms m Woicestershirc § Bristol, the 
second city of the icalm, opened its g^tes to Shrew sbury 1 relawney, the 
Bishop, who had entirely unlearned in the Tower the doctrine of nonresis 
tance, was the first to welcome the Pnnee’s troops Such was the temper 
of 'the inhabitants that it was thought unnecessary to lease any garrison 
among them || The people of Gloucester rose and dcliaercd Loaelacefrom 
confinement An irregular army, soon gathered round him Some of his 
horsemen had only halters for bndles Many of his infantry had only clubs 
for weapons But this force, such as it was, marched tmoppo'^ed through 

, counties once devoted to the House of Stuart, and at length entered Oxford 
in triumph ^ I he magistrates came in state to welcome the msuigents Hie 

* See the Secret History of the Reio'uUon, by Hugh Speke, 1713 In the T ondon 
1 ibnry isacop> ofthis rare work wath a manuscript note which seems to be in Sp'-kes 
own hand _ 

t Brand's Historj of Jvew castle Tickcll's History of Hull 

t An account of what passed at Norwich may sliH be seen in scaeral collections on tbe 
origin il broadside Sec also the Fourth Collertion of Papers, 1688 

2 Life of James n S33t MS Memoir of the Harley family m the Mad mtosh Col 
lection 

^ ] Van Citters,-Dec A, 1C88 , I etter of the BiShop of Bristol to the Prince of Oranee. 
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Uiyvcisily ilsclf, exispeiatLcI 'by recent iftjuncB, wis htllo disposea to pas^ 
consul es on icbellion Already some of the Heads of Houses InddespiitcheA ' j 
one of then number to as§ure the Pnnee of Orange that they weie co'dnlly ' 
■with himj and that they would gladly com their plate for his seraice "The " 
"Wing chief, 'tlieiefore, rode thiongh the -capital of Toryism amidst gcheinl * \ 
acclamation Before him the 'drum^ beat LillifiUlleio Behind him' came 't. 
a long stieam of horse and fool The whole High Street nas gay with ^ > 
oHnge nbands Foi alieady flie orange nbandliad the double signification ' " ' 
a 'Inch, after the lapse of omHiundred and sUy years, it still retains Already 

- it avas the emblem to the Protestant Englishman of fciMl jmd religious free- - 
dam, to the Roman Catholic Celt of Suqngation and petiecntion * 

While foes Mere thus rising Up all round the King, fnends neie fast 
shinikmg from hiS side The idea of resistance had become fomiliai to 
' c\erjrjnind Many, avho had been struck uith liorrOr when 'they heardZof i 
the ^st defections, now blamed themseh'cs fot hating been so slou to dis , 
LCin Uie signs of the times There was no longer any difficulty' or danger in 
lepaiiing to William The King, m calling on the nation to electicpresen 
tatiaes, had, by implication, authorised all men to rcpaii to the places where 
they had votes oi interest , and many of those places were aheady occupied 
by invaders or insurgents Clarendon eagerly caught at this opportunity of 
deserting the falling cause He knew that his speech m the Council of “ " 
Peers had given deadly offence , and he v\ as mortified by finding that he was ^ 
not to 15e one of the loyal Commissioners He had estates m Wiltshiie, and 
he dctci mined that his son, the son of whom he had lately spoken witli 
grief and lioiror, should be a candidate for that county tinder pretence 
of looking after the election, Clarendon set out for the West He was 
speedily followed by the Earl of Oxford, and by others who had hitherto 
disclaimed all connection With the Pnnee s enterpnsc t 
' By* this time the invaders, steadily though slowly advancing, Were within 
set enty miles of London Though mid-winter was approacliing, the w eather 
was fine, the way was pleasant , and the turf of Salisbury Plain seem^ 
luMinously smooth to men who had been toiling through the mity ruts of 
the Devoiishne and Somersetshire highways Plie route of the'annylay 
close by Stonehenge , and regiment after regiment halted to examine that 
' mysterious nun, celebrated all over the Continent as the greatest wonder 
j of our aslandi William entered Sahsburj watli the same military pomp “ ' 
winch he had displayed at Exeter, and was lodged there m the palace which 
* the King had occupied a few days before J 

IJie Prince’s train was now swelled by the Eails of Clarendon and 
chrendon Oxfotd, and by other men of high rank, who had,"till within a few 
Vrincent days, becn considered as zealous Royalists Van Citters also made 
Sjiisburj Ins appearance at the Dutch headquarters He had been during 
some w eelts almost a prisoner in his house near Whitehall, under the bon- 
stant observation of relays of spies Yet, in spite of those spies, or perhaps 
liy tliCir help, he had succeeded in obtaining full and accurate intelligence of 
- all that passed m the palace J and now, full fraught with valuable informa- 
tion about men and things, he came to assist the deliberations of William § 

Thus far the Prince’s enterprise had prospered beyond the anticipations 
DK«en<iloii of the most sanguine And now, according, to the general law' " 
itinccs which goveins Iiuman affairs, prosperity be^n to pioduce dis- 
. cTiiip. union The Englishmen assembled at Salisbuiy were divided into 

Van Cillers, i6B8 , Clarendon s Diaiy, Dec ii . Song on Lord Lovelace's 

on‘n into Oxford 1688, Btimef, t 703 " ' , 

I s,3 4 s, v688 , ^ ‘ 

- t Whittle s Enici Diarj Dachard s History- of the Hevolulion 

{ Van Cillers, Nb\ SJ, Dec 16S8 “ - 
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h\o ITU ties " Onfe pallj consisted of Whigs ^\llo Ind -ilways regarded the 
‘ doctrines of passive obctiience and of indefeasible hereditary right as sHvisli 
, superstitions Many of tliem had passed }ears in exile ,All had been 
-long shut out fiom participation inblie faaoiire'of tlie cronn - They now 
„e\nUcd in the near piospect of gieatness and of a engeiuide Jliiming i\ itli 
icsentUient, flushed with victory and hope, thej Mould hear of no com- 
pioiiuse Nothing less tliaii the Jeposilion of ftcir enemy would contour 
them , nor can it be diluted that herein'lhey w ere^ perfectly consistent 
riici had exeilfedthemsehes, nine 3'ears earlier, to exclude him from the 
throne, because they lliought it likdy that he would be a bad King Tt 
could therefore scarcely be expected that thej’^ would willmgly leaaeliim 
on the tlirone, now Oiat he had turned out^a far 'worse .King tlian aiiy 
reasonable man could haia: anticipated ' 

On the other hand, not a few of William’s followers were rcalons Tones, 
a\ho had, till aetj recentlj, held the doctrine of nonresistance in the most 
absolute form, but whose faith in that doctnne had, for a moment, gii eii 
waj to the strong passions excited bj the ingratitude of the Kmg and by 
the peril of the Church No situation could be more painful or peiplCMiig 
than that of the old cavalier who found hmiself in anns against the throne 
riie scniples which had not prevented him from repairing to Ihc'Dutch 
.camp began to torment him cruellj as soon as he was there His mind 
'misgai e him that he had committed a crime At all e\ enls he had exposed 
himself to reproach, bj acting in diametncal opposition to the professions 
of Ins A\hole life He felt insurmountable disgust for his new allies ' Thej' 
were people whom, eier since he could remember, he had been reviling 
and persecuting, Piesb>ternns, Independents, Anabaptists, old soldiers 
of Ciomwcllj brisk bo>s of Shaftesbui^, accomplices m the Rje House 
plot, captains of the Western insurrection He n''turally wished to find 
, out some salvo which might soothe his conscience, which might vandicatc 
his consistency, and which might put a distinction between lum and 
the crew of schismatical rebels whom he had alwa}s despised and 
abhorred, huC wiUi whom he was now in danger of being confounded 
. He therefore disclaimed with vehemence all thought of taking the 
Clown from that anointed head which the oidinance of heaven and 
the fundamental laws of the realm had made sacred His dearest w ish 
was to see a reconciliation affected on teinis whith would not lower 
the ro3al digmt) He was no traitor lie was notj in truth, -lesistirtg 
the kinglv auUionty Il6 was in amib onl3 because he was convincctl 
that the best service which could be rendered to tlie throne was to rescue 
Ills Maiest3, b) n little gentle coercion, from the hands of wacked conn- 
^ xelloi's 

The ev ils .which the mutual animosity of tliese factions tended to produce 
were, to a 1 great extent, averted by the ascendenc3 and b3 the wisdom 
of the rniice Surrounded b} eager disputants, o&cioiis 'advisers, abject 
' flatterers, vigilant spies, malicious talebearers, he remained serene and 
inscrutable .He preserv ed stlencv. w hile Silence was possible When he was 
forced to speak, the earnest and'peremptoev tone in which h^ uttered Ins 
w ell w eiglied opinions soon silcncefl ev er) body else M hatev er some of bis 
too Ecalous adherents might tiy, he uttered not a word indicating -an3 de- 
sign on the English crown He vva^ doubtless well aware that between 
him and that crown were still interposed obstacles which no prudence 
might be able to surmount, and w hich a single false step w onld make insur 
mountable. His only cbance of obtaining the splendid prize was nOt fo seize 
it rudely,' but to wait till, without au3 '‘ppearance of exertion or stratagem 
on his part, his secret wish should be accomplished by the force of circum- 
stances. by the blunders of his opponents, and by thefreedioiceoftheEstatcs 
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of tilt leilm Those wlio\cnt«red to interrogate him learned nothing, and 
jet could not accuse him Of shuffling 'lie quietly referred them to'liis 
d^cclaralion, and assuied them that his views had ‘undergone no" change’ 
since that instiumcnt had been drawn iip So skilfully did he manage Ins 
followers that thur discord seems rather to have strengthened than to have 
weakened his hands but it broke forth w itli violence. when Ins control was 
withdiawn, interrupted the harmony of convivial meetings, and did not re- - 
spcLt c\cn the sanctity of the house ot God Clarendon, who tried to hide 
from others and from himself, by an ostentatious displa) of Io 3 ’al sentiments 
the plain fact that he was a icbel, was shocked to hear some of his new 
associates laughing over their wine at the royal amnesty which had just been 
graciously ofllred to them They wanted no pardon, they said They 
would make the King ask pardon liefoie they had done with him Still 
more alarming and disgusting to ei cry good lory was an incident which 
happened at bahshurj Cathedral As soon as the officiating •minister began 
to read the collect for the King, Burnet, among whose many good qualities 
sclfcOmmnnd and a fine sense of the becoming cannot be rcckonedi rose 
fiom his knees, sate down in his stall, and uttcicd some contemptuous 
noises which distuibcd the devotions of the congregation * i ' - 

In a short time the factions winch divided the Prince’s camp had an op 
portiinity of measuring their strength Ihe ro>al Commissioners vtere on 
their way to him Seveial days liad elapsed since the) had been appointed , 
and it was thought strange tint in a case of such urgency, there should be 
such dela) But in truth neither James nor William was desirous that 
negotiations should speedily commence, for James wished only to gain 
time sufficient for sending his wife and son into France, alid the position 
of William became every day more commanding At length the Pnnee 
caused it to be notified to the Commissioners that he would meet them at 
Ilungerford lie probably selected this place because, Ijing at an equal 
distance from Salisbury and from Oxford, it was well situated for arendez 
vous of bis most important adherents At Salisbury were those noblemen 
and gentlemen who had accompanied him from Holland or had joined him 
in the West , and at Oxford were many chiefs of the Northern insurrection 
Late oil Thursdaj, the sixth of December, he i cached Hungerford The 
Ti)o Prince little town w as soon crow ded w ith men of rank and liote, w ho came 
HungCT thither fiom opposite quarters The Prince was escorted bj a 

lord strong bodj of troops The northern Lords brought wath them 

hundreds of inegular cavalrj, whose accoutrements and horsemanship 
moved the mirth of men accustomed to the splendid aspect and exact 
mov dments of regular armies + 

- While the Pnnee lay at Hungeifoid a sharp encounter took place be- 
Skimi!.hnt tween tw'o hundred and fifty of his troops and six hundred Irish 
Kesding posted at Reading The supenor discipline of the 

invaders was signally proved on this occasion I hough greatly oiitnum-- 
bered, they, atone onset, drove the King’s forces in confusion through the 
streets of the town into the marketplace There the Irish attempted to 
rally , but^ being vigorously attacked m front, and fired upon at the same 
timc^by the'inhabitants from the windows of the neighbounng hotises, they 
soon lost heart, and fled w ith the loss of their colours and of fifty men Of 
the conquerors only five fell The sati‘-faction which this news gave to the 
1-ords and gentlemen who had joined William was unmixcd Ihere was 
nothing m what had happened to gall (heir national feelings ^ Tlie Dutch 
had not, beaten the Fnghsh, but had assisted an Fnghsh town to free itself 
, from the insupportable dominion of the Irish J > 

* Clarendon s Diir} , Sec 6, 7, 1688 t BmJ Dec. 7, i688 

t History of the Desertion Van Citters, Dec 1668, Exvct Diary Oldmivon, 760^ 
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On the morning of Saturday, the eighth of December, the King’s Com- 
missioners readied Ilungerford The Pnnce’s body-guard 
drawn up to recene them with mihtary respect Bentmck wel- commis 
tomed them, and proposed to conduct them Immediately to his 
master They expressed a hope that the Pnnee would favour Hmgcr 
them with a private audience , but they were informed tint he " 
had resolved to hear tliem and answer thcm'iii public Tliey were ushered 
into Ills bedchamber, where they found him suirounded by a crowd of 
noblemen and gentlemen Halifax, whose rai k, age, smd’ abilities sefsaia 
entitled him to picccdence, was spokesman llie proposition “o" 
which the Commissioners had been instructed to make was that the points 
in dispute should be leferred to the Parliament, for which the writs- weie 
already sealing, and that m the meantime the Prince’s army w ould not 
tome within thirty or forty miles of London Halifax having explained 
that this was the basis on which he and his colleagues were jiieparcd to 
treat, put into William’s hand a letter from the King, and retired William 
opened the letter and seemed unusually moved It was the first lettei 
which he had received from his father m-law since they had, become avowed 
cneniies Once they had been on good terms and had written to each other 
filniiharly , nor had they, even when tliey had begun to legard each otheV 
witli suspicion and aversion, banished from their correspondence those 
forms of kindness which persons nearly related by blood and marnage 
commonly use The letter which the Commissioners had brought was 
drawn up by a secreta^ in diplomatic form and in the Frenck language 
“ I have had many letters from the King,” said William, “ but they were 
all in English, and in his owai hand ” He spoke with a sensibility which 
he was little in the habit of displaying Perhaps he thought at that 
moment how much reproacli his enterpiise, just, beneficent, and necessary 
as it was, must bring on him and on the wife who was devoted to him. 
Perhaps he repined at the hard fate winch had placed him in such a sitia 
tion that he could fulfil his piiblip duties only by breaking through domestic 
ties, and envied the happiei condition of those who are not responsible for 
the welfare of nations and Churches But such thoughts, if they rose in 
his mind, w ere firmly suppressed He requested the Lords and gentlemen 
whom he had convoked on this occasion to consult together umestrained by 
his presence, as to the answer which ought to be letiirned To himself, 
however, he resen ed the power of deciding m the last resort, after'hearing 
their opinion He then left them, and retired to Littlecote Hall, a manoi 
house situated about tw o miles off, and renow ned down to our own times, 
not more on^account of its venerable architecture and furniture, than on 
account of a horrible and mystenous cnine which was perpetrated there in 
the’days of the Tudors * 

Before he left Hungerford, he was told that Halifax had expressed a 
great desire to see Burnet In this desire there was nothing strange , for 
Halifax and Burnet liad long been on terms of fnendship No two meii, 
indeed, could resemble each other less Burnet was utterly destitute of 
delicacy and tact Halifax s taste -was fastidious, and his sense of the 
ludicrous moibidly quick Burnet viewed every act and every character 
through a medium distorted and coloured by party spirit The tendency 
of Halifax’s mind was always to sec the faults of his allies more strongly 
than the faults of his opponents Burnet was, -with all his infirmities, and 
through all the vicissitudes of a life passed m circumstances not very favour- 
able to piety, a sincerely pious man The sceptical and sarcastic Halifax 
lay under the imputation of mfidelity Halifax therefore often incurred 
Bui-nct’s indignant censure , and Burnet was often the butt of Halifax’s 
* See a very interesting note on the fifth canto of Sir Walter Scott sTtol eby 

VOL I. /„ - 
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keen and pohslied pleasantry Yet tlicywcre drawn to each other b> a 
mutual attraction, liked each other's conversation, appreciated each other's 
abilities, interchanged opinions frOcly, and mlcrclianged also good oiHccs lu 
perilous times It was not, however, increly from personid regard that* 
JIalifasc now wished to sec his old acquaintance Ihc Commissioners must 
have been anxious'to Isjiow what was die Prince’s redl aim Ho had re 
fused to see them in prn ate , and httle coidd be leamctl from w hat hemight 
say m a formal and public interview Almost all those avho a\ ere admitted 
to his confidence were niicn taciturn ani impenetrable as himself ^Burnet 
was the onl> exception Me was notonoiisly garrulous and indiscreet Yet 
circumstances had made it iiccessaiy to trust him , and he W'ould doubtless, 
under the dexteioiis management of Halifax, hare poured out seciets as fast 
as woids Y ilham knew this well, and, when he was informed that Hali- 
fax avas asking foi the Docloi, could not refrain from evclaiining, "If they 
get together there w ill be fine tattling" Burnet was forbidden to seethe 
Commissioners in private hut he was assured in very courteous ^cmis that 
his fidelity av as regarded by the Pnnee as above all suspicion , and{ that 
there might he no ground for complamt, the prolubition was made geneml 
That afternoon the noblemen and gentlemen whose advice William had 
asked met ir the gieat room of the principal mn at Ilimgeiford Oxford 
was placed n the chair , and the King’s oveitiircswere taken into consider- 
ation It oon appeared that the assembly was divaded into two parties, a 
party anxious to come to terms with the King, and a parly bent on his 
destruction The litlci party had the numerical supenonty • but it was 
obierved that Shrewsbury, who of all the English nobles wns supposed to 
enjoy the largest share of Y ilham’s confidence, though a Wing, sided on 
this occasion w ith the 1 ones After much altercatidn the question was put 
The majonty was for lejecting the proposition which the royal Commis- 
sioners had been instructed to make 1 he resolution of the assembly was 
^leforted to the Prince at Litllecotc On no occasion during the-, whole 
course of his eventful life did he show more prudence and selfcomniand 
He could not wish the negotiation to succeed But he was far too wase a 
man not to know that, if unreasonable demands made by him should cause 
It to fail, public feeling w ould no longer be on Ins side He therefore over- 
ruled th&opmiolT of his too eagei followers, and declared hiS detemunation 
to treat on tlie basis proposed by the King Many of tlie Lords and gen- 
tlemen assembled at Hiingerford remonshated a whole^day was spent in 
bickering but William’s purpose was immovable He declared himself 
iMlling to Ttfel all the questions in dispute to the Parliament which had 
jubt been .summoned, and not to advance within forty iniles'bf London On 
Ins side he made some demands winch even those who were least disposed 
to commend him allowed to be model ate He insisted that the existing 
statutes should be obeyed till tliey should be alteied by competent authority, 
and that all persons who held offices without a legal qualification slionld be 
forthwith dismissed The deliberations of tlie Parliament, he justly con 
ceived, could not be free if it was to sit surrounded bylnsh regiments 
while he and his army lay at a distance of several marches He Oierefore 
thought it reasonable that, since his troops were ndt to,adv'ance within 
forty miles of London ^on the west, the King’s troops should lall hack as^far ' 
to the cast There would thus he, ronnd tlie spot where the Houses vvert 
to meet, a wide circle- of^heutral ground "Within that' circle, indeed, - 
there were two fastnesses of- great irajSortance to the people of tlie capital, 
tlie Tower, which commanded fhcir 'dwellings, and Tilbuiy Fort, winch 
commanded their maritime trade It was impossible to leave these phdes 
nugarnsoned . William therefine proposed that tliey should be temporarily 
entrusted to the care of the City of Londoft It might pos,ably be ton- 
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-''venient that, when the Parhatoent assembled, the King should lepan to 
JVestminsicr with a body guard The Prince announced that, in that case, 
he should claim the right o{ repairing' thither wiOi an equal number of sol- 
^ dicrs It seemed to him just that, w hile military operations were suspended, 
both the armies should be considered as alike engaged in the seiaice^of the 
Englidi nation, and should be alike maintained out of the English revenue 
lastly he required some guarantee that the ICingavould not take advantage 
' of the armistice for the purpose of inttoducing a Frendi force into "England 
The point wheie there was most danger was^Pottsmouth The Prince' dicl 
not insist that this important fortiess should be delivered up to him, but pro- 
posed that it should, durmg the truce, beimder the government of an officer 
in whom both, himself and Tames could conSde ' 

Ihe propositions-orWilham were framed with a pimctilio{i^fairnes=5, such 
as might have been expected ratlier fiom a disinterested umpire pionouncing 
an award than from a victorious prince dictating to a helpless enemy' No 
fault could be found vutli them by the partisans of the lOng But among 
the AVhigs there nais miidi munnunng They u anted, no icconciliation with 
their old master They thought themselves absolved fiom alLallegiance to 
him They were not disposed to recognise the authonty of a Parliament 
convoked by his wnt lliey were averse to an armistice , and they could 
not conceive why, if there was to be an armistice, it should be an armistice 
on equal terms By all the law s of war the stronger party had a right to 
' * take advantage of his strength , and what was there m the character of James 
to justify any ev-traordmary indulgence ? Those who reasoned thus little 
knew from how elevated a point of view, and w ith how disceming an eye, 
the leader-whom they censiued contemplated the whole situation of Eng- 
land and Europe. They were eager to rum James, and would tlierefore 
either have refused to treat witli him on any conditions, oi haye''imposed on 
^ him conditions insupportably hard To the success of William’s vast and 

E rofound scheme of policy it was necessary that James should rum himself 
y I ejecting conditions ostentatiously liber^ The event proved the wisdom 
of the course which the majoiity of the Englishmen at Hungcrfoid werein- 
■ dined to condemn 

On Sunday, the ninth of December, the Prince’s demands w ere put in 
writing, and ddiveied to Halifax The Commissioners dmed'at Littlecote 
A splendid assemblage had been invated to meet them. The old hall, hung 
with coats of mail which had seen the wars of the Roses, and with portraits, 
of gallants who had adorned the court of Philip and hlary, vv as now crowded 
'with Peers and Generals In such a throng a short question and answer 
might be exchanged without attracting notice Halifax seized tins oppor- 
tunity, the first which had presented itself, of extracting all that Burnet 
knew or UiOught ‘ ‘ What is it that you want ? ” said the dexterous diploma- 
tist “do you wish to get the King into your power?” “Notat all,” &id 
Burnet “ wc would not do the least harm to his poison ” “-And if he 
werejto go away?” said Halifax “There is nothmg,” said Bumet, “so 
"imieli to be wished ” There can be no doubt that Bumet expressed the 
'general senUmeiit of the Whigs in the Pnnee’s camp Tliey vv ere all desirous 
that James should from the country but only a few of tiie w isest among' 
them understood how important it was that his flight should be ascribed bj 
th6 nation to his own folly and perverseness, and not to harsh usage and 
well grounded apprehension. It seems probable that, even m the exbemity 
to which he was now reduced, all his enemies united would have been un- 
able to effeet his complete ovei throw had he not been his own worst enemy 
butVvhile lus Commissioners were labounng to save him, he vvas'labouniig 
'as earnestly to make all their efforts useless * , 

* Mj account of vvliat patsed at Hungcrfoid iStakenfromClarendonsDiarv, Dscem- 
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His plins wete it length ripe for* execution The pretended negotntion 
iheQuttn liid nnswercd its purpose On the siine day onuhich the three 
??incI‘of Lords leached Hungerfoid the Prince of Wiles arn\cd it West- 
wskbsent miiister It had been intended tint he should come o\er London 
toPruire Bndgc , and some Irish troops were sent to Soutliwark to meet 
him But they iiere received by i great multitude Mith such hooting and 
e\ccntion that they thought it adiisahle to letiie Mitli all speed* fhc poor 
child crossed the Tlnraes at Kingston, and was brought into W hitehall so 
piivately tint minj believed him to oe still at Poitsmouth * 

To send him and the Queen out of the count! j w ithout delij was now 
the firet object of James But who could b'c trusted to manage the escape ? 
Dartmouth was accounted the most loyal of Pioteslint Tories, and Dart- 
mouth had refused Dover was a creature of die Jesuits , and even Dover 
Ind hesitated It was not very easy to find an Englisliman 'of rank and 
honoui who w'oiild undertake to place the heir apparent of the Lnglish crown 
in the hands of the King of France In these circumstances, James be- 
thought him of 1 French nobleman who then resided in London, Antonine 
r^tuun Count of Laiirun Of this man it has been said tint his life was 
stranger than tlie dreojns ol other people At an early age he had 
been the intimate associate of Lewis, and had been encouraged to expect 
the highest emplo) mcnls under the French crow n 1 hen his fortunes hid 
undergone in eclipse Lewis hid driven from him the friend of his youth 
with bitter reproaches, and had, it was said, scarcely refrained from adding 
blows The fallen favourite had been sent prisoner to a fortress but he 
ind emcigcd fiom his confinement, and had again enjojed tlie smiles of his 
master, and had gained the heait of one of the gieatest ladies m Euiope, 
Anna hfaiia, daughter of Gaston Duke of Orleans, granddaughter of King 
Henry the Fouith, and heiress of the immense domains of the house of 
hlontpensicr The lovers were bent on marriage The royal consent was 
obtained Duniig a few hours Lauzun was regarded by Uie court as an 
adopted member of the house of Bourbon The portion which the princess 
brought with lici might well have been an object of competition to sove- 
leigns , three great dukedoms, an independent pnncipafity with its own 
mint and vv ith its own tribunals, and an income greatly exceeding the whole 
levcnue of the kingdom of Scotland But this splendid prospect had been 
'' ov ercast The match had been broken off The aspinng suitor had been, 
during many years, shut up in a remote castle At length Lewis relented 
Lauzun was forbidden to appear in the royal presence, but was allowed'to 
enjoy liberty at a distance from the court He visited England, and w os 
- well receiv ed at the palace of James and m the fashionable circles of London , 
for la that age the gentlemen of France were regarded throughout Europe 
as models of gince, and manj Chevaliers and Viscounts, who had never 
been admitted to the interior circle at Versailles, found themselvcs’bbjects 
" of general cunosity and admimtion at Whitehall Lauzun was in everj rc 
spect the man for tlie present emergenej He had courage and a sense of 
honour, had been accustomed to eccentric adventures, and, with the keen 
observation and ironical pleasantry of a finished man of the world, had a 
strong propensit} to kniglit errantly All his national feelings and all his 
personal interests impelled him to undertake the adventure from whicli 
the most devoted subjects of the English ciown seemed* to shnnk As the ' 
guardian, at a penlous crisis, of the Queen of Great Britain and of the 
Fnncc of Wales, he might return with honour to his native land he 

herS, 0, iC88 Huriict, i 704 thePaper delivered to the Prince by the Oimmissionets, 
and the Prince s Answer Sir Patrick Hume's X>iar> Van Cittets, December A 

,* Life of JameSj 11 037 Burnet, Strange to sa>, had not heard, or had forgotten, (liat 
the prince was brought bach to London 1 796 _ 
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,in’ght once more be admitted to see Lews dress and dine, and migbl, 
after so man} Mcissitudcs, recommence, jn the decline of life, the strangely 
fascinating chase of royal favour > ^ 

Animated by such feelings, Lauzun eagerly accepted the high trust a\ hicli 
«was ofiered tohim The arrangements for the flight ■were promptly made a 
^ vessel was ordered to be in readiness at Gravesend but to reach Gravesend 
' u as not easy The City was in a stale of eatreme agitation The slightcsr. 
, cause ^sufficed to bnng a crowd together No foreigner could appear in the 
streets \i ilhout risk of being stopped, questioned, and carried before a magis- 
trate as a Tcsuit in disguise It was, therefore, necessar} to takcithe road on 
the south of the Thames No precaution which could quiet suspicion was 
omitted T he ICing and Queen retired to rest as usual When the palace had 
been some time profoundly quiet, J ames jose and called a serv ant w ho a\ as in 
attendance “You will find,” said the Iving, “a man at the door of the 
antechamber bnng him hither ” The servant obeyed, and Laiininwab 
ushered into llie royal bedchamber “I confide ' to 'you,” said James, 
“ my Queen and my son , everythmg must be risked to carry them into 
France ” Lauzun, wath a truly chiv^rous spirit, returned thanks for the 
dangerous honour which had been conferred on him, and begged permission 
to avail lumself of the assistance of his fnend Saint Victor, a gentleman of 
Provence, avhosc courage and faith had been often tned The services of so 
valuable an assistant were readily accepted Lauzun gave his hand to Mary 
Saint Victor wrapped up in his warm cloak the ill fated heir of so many 
Kings The party stole down the back stairs, and embarked m an open 
skiff It was a miserable voyage The night was bleak the rain fell the 
wind roared the water was rough at length the boat reached Lambeth , 
and the fugitives landed near an mn, where a coach and horses were m wait- 
ug Some time elapsed before the horses could be harnessed Mary, 
afraid that her face might be known, would not enter tlic house She rC' 
mainCd with her child, cowering for shelter from the storm under the tow et 
of Lambeth Church, and distracted by terror whenever the ostler approached 
her with his lantern Two of her women attended her, one who gave suck 
to the Prince, and one whose office was to rock his ciadle , but they could 
be of little use to their mistress , for both were foreigners who could hardly 
speak the English language, and who shuddered at the ngour of the English 
climate 1 he only consolatory circumstance was that the little boy was well, 
and uttered not a single ciy At length the coach was ready - Saint Victor 
followed It on horseback. The fugitives reached Gravesend safely, and em- 
barked in the yacht which wailed for them They foimd there Lord Powis 
and his wife Three Insli officers were also on board lliesemen had been 
sent thither in order that they might assist Lauzun in uny desperate emer- 
gency , for It was thought not impossible that the captain of the ship might 
prove false, and itw as fully determined that, on the first suspicion of trench- 
er} , he should be stabbed to the heart There w'as, how ev er, no necessity for 
violence The yacht proceeded down the river with a fair wind , and Saint 
Victor, having seen her under sail, spurred back vVith the good news to 
Whitehall* , , - ^ 

On the morning of Monda} , the tenth of December, the King learned 
that his W3fe and son had begun their voyage w ith a fair prospect of reach- 
ing their destination About the same time a courier armed at the palace 
with dcsiiatchcs from Hiingerford Had James been a little more discerning, 
or a little less obstinate, those despatches would have induced him to recon- 
sider all his plans The Commissioners WTOte hopefully' The conditions 
proposed by the conqueror were strangely liberal Ihc King himself could 

* Life of James, ii 046 Pere d Orleans, UlTvoIutions d Angleterre, \i , iradimc dt 
Sevigiw, Hfc. U, 1688 Dingeau, Mdmoires, Dec ■{} As to Laurun, see the Memoirs 
of aladcmoisene and of the Puke of Saint Simon, arn the Characters of Labrujere 
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not lefialnfiom cxchinimg tint tliey \me more favourable tlioiibc could ha\c 
c\peclecl Helniglil indeed not imfeasonably suspect that they had been 
framed -with no fnendlj design butthismatlerednothingj foi, whothcrjliey 
nere offered in the hope that; by closing ivith Ihem^ he^votild Jay the ground 
for a happy leconciliation, or, as is mdre likely, in the hope tint, by reject- 
ing them, he ivould exhibit himself to tlie uhole nation as utterly ttnnnson* 
able-ind incorrigible, his course was equally clear In either case his-pohcy 
u as to accept tliem promptly and to obser\ e them Tiilhfully 
3ut It soon appeared that William hid perfectly understood tlie character 
■nn,Kinc<! "ith'wiiich he had to deal, ind, in olfenng those terms which the 
prisii-iriiiionsWiigs at Ilungerford hid censuied is too indulgent, had risked 
for flight notlung The solemn farce by w Inch tlie public had been imiised 

“Since the retreit of the ro}al army from Silisbury wns prolonged during a 
few hours All the Lords ivho were still in the capitil were iniited to the 
pilace tint they might be informed of the progress of the negotiition ivhicli 
hid been opened by their idiice Anolhei meeting 6f PeefS wis‘nppoiiiled 
for the following dii The Lord Mayor and the Shenffs of London weie. 
summoned to ittend the K-ing He cxliorted thpm to perform tlieir duties 
rigorously, and owned thit he had thought it expedient to send Jns wife and- 
cliild out of the country, but assured them that he would himself icmaih it 
his post Wliilb he uttered this unkingly and unmanly falsehood, his fixed 
puipose wis to depart before dnybreik Alrcad) he hid entrusted his most 
raluable movibles to llie care of scxeial foreign Ambassadors Hts most 
importint pipers liad been deposited with the luscan minister Piitbefoie 
the flight there wns still something to be done The tyrint pleased himself 
with tlie thought that lie might avenge himself on i people wh6 hid been 
impatient of his despotism b> inflicting on them at pirtingall the evils of 
iilarchy lie ordered the Great Seal and the writs for tile new Parliament 
to be brought to his apirtment The wnls he threw into the fire "Sorah 
which hid been ilready sent out he innulfed by an instrument drawn up in 
Icgil form To Feversham he w rote i letter winch could be understood only 
ns 1 comniind to disband the armj Still, however, lie conceiled, eten ' 
from his chief ministers, Ins intention of absconding Just before he retired 
he directed JetTrejs to be in the closet eaily on the 'inorroVv,'ind, while'’ 
stepping into hed, whispered to Mulgriv'e that the news from Hungcrford 
Wis highly satisfactory Everybody withdrew except tlie Duke of Nor- 
thumberland This young man, i natural son of Charles the Second, oy 
the Duchess of Cleveland, commanded a troop of Life Guards, and w^is a 
Lord of the Uedchamber It seems to have ocen then tlie' custom.of tlie- 
Court tliat, in the Queen's absence, a Lord of the Bedchamber should sleep 
on a pallet in the King’s room , and it was Northumberland’s turn* to pei- 
foim tins dut}, ^ ^ _ 

At three in tlie morning of Tnesdaj', tlie eleventh of December, James 
ii fl ht Great Seal in Ins hand, laid Ins commands on Nor- 

“ ® tliumberland not to open the door of the bedchambei till the usual- 
houi, and disappeaied thiough a secret passage, tlie same passage probably 
through which HuddlcstOne bad Ijeen brought to the bedside of the late 
King Sir Edward Hales was in attendance with a hadviiey coach James 
was conveyed to Millbahk, Vvherc he crossed the Thames in a small wherly -i 
As lie passed Lambetli he fltmg the Great Seal into tlie midst of the strfeani, 
where, sdter many months, at wus qccidenttdlj caught’’ by a fishing net and 
drag^d up -• ' ' ^ 

-At Vauxhall he landed A carnage and hoises had been Stationed there 
for him , and lie immediately took the axiad tow aids Slieemessj where a hoy 
belonging to the Custom House Jiad been ordered to aw ail his arnval * 

^ Ui^ton of the 3)ese-tion , Life orinraftSi w fisi> Orig Mem MulgrftveVj- Account 
crihp UfvoTutron, Btitnctj 1 79^ - ' 
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N'oRTHU^rBERtA^D strictly glieyed the ihjunction ■nliicli had been laid or 
him, and did not open the door of tlie royal apartment till it -was 
bioad day Ihe antechaihber ms filled "vvitli courtiers \vho came ^3®"“-- 
to make their morning bow, and wthXords who had been sum- 
moned to Council Ine ne\i s of janfes’s flight passed m an instant froir 
the galleues to the streets , and the whole capital was m commotion 
It was a lemble moment The ICmg was gone. The Tnnce had noi 
amved No regency had been appointed The Great Seal, essen creanp 

tial to the adminlstratiDn of ordinary justice, had disappeared It 
was soon known diat Feversham liad, on the receipt of Hie loyal order, jii 
stantly disbanded his forces AVhat respect for law and property w as likeb 
to be found among soldiers, armed and congregated, emancipated from Ihi 
rusirainlsof discipline, and destitute of the necessaries of life? On 'flu 
other Iitnd, the populace of London had, during some -weeks, shown i 
btiong disposition to turbulence and rapine The urgency of the_crlsi 
united “for a short time all who had any interest in the peace of society 
Rochester htH till that day adhered firmly to die roj al cixuse He now sar 
that therft w as only one w ay of averting general confusion “ Muster j 011 

roop of guatefs,'’ fie said to Nbrlfiumficrfind, ** and declare for the Prmet 
jf Orange” Ihe advice iras promptly followed The -jinncipal officer' 
Df the atmj who were then in London held a meeting at Whitehall, and 
resolved that they would submit to William’s authority, xmd would, till hr, 
pleasure should be known, keep their men together, and assist the civi 
power to preserve order * ^ 

Who was to supply, at that awful crisis, the place of the King’ In llu 
3 a;ys of tlie Plantagenets, if a suspension of the regal functions took ts r 0 1 
place, the Lords Spiritual and fcmporal generally assumed the meet at 
supreme e\ccutive power It was by tlie Lords that pro^ ision was 
made for the government of the kingdom dunng the mmonty of Plenry the 
1 liird,-and dunng tlie absence of Edward the First Bc,th when Henrv the 
Sixth succeeded to the croWn in his infancy, and when^ many vears later, 
he sank into imbecility, the Lords took upon themselves to administer the 
Government in hiS stead till the legislature had appiimted a Protector 
Whether our old Barons and Prelates, in acting for a Kmg who could not 
act for himself, exercised a strictly le^ right, or commtlied an irregularitv 
w'hich only extreme nccessitj could excuse, is a qucslic,n which-has bjier 
much debated ~ But the morning of the eleventh of Dec&mber 1688 w as nol 
a time for controversy It was necessarj to the pubhc safety that thcr< 
should be a provisional government , and Oie eyes of men natur’lly turned 
to the magnates of the realm Most of the peers who .yere in the capita) 
repaired to Guildhall, and were received there with all honour by the ma 
gislfvcy of the City Tlie extrcmitj of the danger drew' Sancroft forth from 
his palace He took the diair , and, under his presideiicy, the new Arcll 
bishop of York, fivFBishops, and twenty-two teniporal l^rds, determined 
to draw up, subscribe, and publish a Declaration By this instrument thev 
declared -that they were firmlj attached to the religiod and constitution ol 
Uietr country, and that tlicy.had chuishcd the hope' of seemg cnev ancc' 
redressed and tranquillitj restored by the Parliament which the King liad 
lately summoned, but that tins hope had been exlinguishdq bvhis fli"ht Tliev 
had therefore determined to join -with the Tnneo of Orange in order that 
tile freedom of the nation might be vindicated, tint tlie hghtsof the Chiircli 

Mulgrlw's Accoimtof the Rcvol„,{on , E;,chanJ s Hi- 
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miglit be secured, lint a just liberty of conscience migbl he gi\entolDis 
^enters, md tliat the Protestant' interest throughout the world might be 
strengthened Till Ilis Highness should arrive, they were prepared to take 
on themsehes the responsibility of git mg such directions os might be neces- 
sarj for the preservation of order A deputation was instantly sent to 
lay this Declaiation before the Pnnee, and to infoi'm him that he was 
impatiently expected, m London * - , 

riie Lords then proceed to deliberate on the course which it was neces- 
sarj to take for the pretention of tumult They sent for the two Secictanes 
of State Middleton refused to submit to what he regarded as an illcglti 
mate authority but Preston, astounded Ly his masters flight, and not 
know ing what to expect or whither to turn, obeyed the summons ^ A 
message was sent to Skelton, who was I leutenant of the Tower, request- 
ing his attendance at Guildhall lie came, and was told that Ins sei vices 
were no longer w anted, and that he must instantly deliver up Ins kejs He 
was succeeded by Loid Lucas At the same time the Peers ordered a 
letter to be written to Dartmouth, enjoining him to refi-am from all hostile 
operations against the Dutch fleet, and to displace all the Popish oflictro- 
w ho held commands under him ‘h ' 

The pait taken m these pioceedings by Sancroft, and by some other 
persons who had, up to that daj, been stnctly faithful to the principle of 
passiv e obedience, dcsen es especial notice To usurp the command of the 
military and naval forces of the state, to remove the ofliccis whom theJCiiig 
had set over Ins castles and Ins ships, and to prohibit Ins Admiral from 
giving battle m defence of the rojal cause, was surely nothing less than re 
bcllion Yet several honest and able Tones of the school of Pilmer per 
suaded themselves that they could do all these things without incurnng the 
guilt of resisting their Soveieign llie distinction winch they took was, at 
least, ingenious Government, they said, is the ordinance of God Here 
ditary monarchical government is eminently the ordinance of God - Wliild 
the King commands what is lawful we must obey him actively "When he 
commands what is unlawful we must obey him passnelv In no extremity 
aie we justified m withstanding him bj force But, if he chooses to resign 
Ins office, his rights over us arc at an end While he governs us, tliough 
he may govern us ill, we are bound to submit but, if he refuses to govern 
us at all, vve are not bound to lemain foi ever without a government 
Anarchy is not the ordinance of God , nor w ill he impute it to us as a sm 
that, when a piincc, whom, in spite of extreme provocations, we have 
never ceased to honour and obey, has departed we know not whithei, 
leaving no vacegerent, we take the only course which can prevent the 
entire dissolution of society Had our Sovereign remained among us, we 
were ready, little as he deserved oni love, to die at his feet IladJie, when 
he quitted us, appointed a regency to govern us w ith vicanou's aiithoiity 
during his absence, to that regency alone should vve have looked for direc- 
tion But he has disappeared,. having made no provision foi the preserva- 
tion of ordei Or the administration of justice With him, and with liib^ 
Great Seal, has vanished the whole machinery bj which a murderer can 
be punished,, by wliidi the right to an estate can be decided, bj v>hich the 
effects of a bankrupt can be distributed IIis last act has been to free 
thousands of aimed men from the restraints of military discipline, and to ' 
place them in such a situation that they must plunder or starve Yet a few 
hours, and every man’s hand wall be against his neighbour Life, propertv, 
female honour, will be at the mercy of every lawless spirit ,We are at 

* Limdon Gazette, Dec. 73, 1688 

r**® of James, u 259 Mulstav c's Account of the Kevolution , Legge Papers in the 
Mickuitosh Collection 
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Ihb moment irtnallj in that state of natiue about iibich theorists ln^e 
1 ntten so much , and m that state vie have been placed, not by our fault, 
butby the voluntary defection of him who ought _to have been our pro- 
tector His defection ma> be justly called voluntary for neither his life 
nor his liberty was m danger His enemies had just consented^to treat w ith 
him on a basis proposed by himself, and had offered immediately to sus- 
* pend all hostile operations, on conditions which he could not deny to be 
liberal -In such circumstances it is that he has abahdoned Ins trust We 
retract nothing We are in nothing inconsistent We still assert our old 
doctrines without qualification We still hold that it is in all cases sinfuT 
to resist the magistrate but we say that there is no longer any magistrate 
- to resist He who was the magistrate, after long abusing his powers, has 
at last abdicated them The abuse did not give ns a right to depose him 
blit the abdication gives us a right to consider how we may best siijiply 
his place 

It was on these grounds that the Prince’s party wns now swollen by many 
adherents who had prevaously stood aloof from it Never, within tlie 
memory of man, had tliere been so near an approach to entire concord 
among all intelligent Engbshmen as at this conjuncture , and never had 
concord been more needed All those evil passions which it is the office of 
gov ernment to restrain, and which the best governments restrain but imper- 
fectly, were on a sudden emancipated from control , avance, licentiousness, 
revenge, the hatred of sect to sect, the hatred of nation to nation > On such 
occasions it will ever be found that the human vermin, which, neglected by , 
ministers of state and ministers of religion, barbarous in the midst of civilisa 
tion, heathen in the midst of Christianity, burrows, among all phjsical and 
all "moral pollution, in the cellars and ^rrets of great cities, w ill at once 
use into a terrible importance So it was now in I omlon When noism i 
the night, the longest night, as it chanced, of the jear approached, 
forth came from every den of vice, from the bear garden at Hockley, and 
from the lab) nnth of tippling houses and brotliels in the Enars, thousands 
of housebreakers and higliwajmen, cutpurses and nngdroppers With 
these were mingled thousands of idle appi entices, who wished morel j for 
the excitement of a not Even men of peaceable and honest habits were 
impelled b) religious animosity to join the lawless part of the population 
Eor the cry of No Popei), a cry which has more than once endangered the 
existence of London, vv as the signal for outrage and rapine First the 
’rabble fell on the Roman Catholic places of worehip The buildings were 
demolished Eenches, pulpits, confessionals, breviaries were heaped up and 
set on fire A great mountain of books and furniture blazed on the site of 
the convent at Clerkenvvell Another fire was kuidlcd before the nuns of 
the Franciscan house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields The diapcl.in Lime Street, 
the chapel m Bucklersbury, vv ere pulled dow n Tlie pictures, images, and 
crucifixes were earned along the streets in tnumph, amidst lighted tapers 
Jom from the altars llie procession bnstled thick with sw'ords and staves, 
and on the point of ev erj sword and of ev ery staff vv as an omnge The King’s 
pnnting house, whence had issued, dunng the preceding three years, innu- 
, mcrable tracts in defence of, Papal supremacj, image worshro, andmonas- 
ti’c vows," was— to use a coarse metaphor which then, foi the first time, can e 
into fashion — compictelv gutted Ihc vast stock of paper, much of which 
vv as still unpolluted by tj pcs, funiished an immense bonfire From monas- 

tenes, temples, and public offices, the fur) of the multitude turned topnvate 
dw ellings Several houses vv ere pillaged and destroyed but the smallness 
of the boot) disappointed the plunderers , and soon a rumour was spiead 
that the most valuable effects of the Papists had been placed under the care 
of the foreign Ambassadors To the savage and ignorant populace the law 
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of nations and tlic-rlsk oP bnngmg on tlieir country Uiejuit aengcance of 
all Europe avcie os nofliing fie houses of the Ambassadors wtie besieged ' 

A great Cloud assembled before, J3arillon*s door in Saint James’s Squaie 
He, howeaer, fared better tlian might have been expectedi For, though, 
tile goieinment ulnch lie represented u os held in abhorrence, his liberal 
housekeeping and exact paymentsLod mode him persoinlly popular More- 
over ho had taken the' precaution of-adving for a guard of soldiers , and, as 
several men of rank, iiholwed near him, had done tlie same, a considerable 
force was collected in the Squaie. The noters, therefore, when they were 
assuied that no arms or pnests v'ore concealed under his roof, left him un- 
molested The Venetian Em oy was protected by a detachmen't of troops 
but the mansions occupied by the ministers of the Elector Palatine and of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany u ere destroyed. One precious box the 1 iiscan 
minister was able to save from the marauders It contained time volumes 
of memoirs, written in the hand of Janies himself These xolumes reached 
France in safety, and after the lapse of more than a centuiy, penshed there' 
m the havoc of a revolution far more terrible than that from which they 
bed escaped But some fragments sbll remam, and, though 'grievously^ 
mublated, and imbedded in masses of childish fiction, well desene tO be’^ 
-attentiielj atudied * 

The ndi plate of the Chapel Royal had been deposjted at Wild House, 
ThcSirari neat Lincoln's Inn Fields, the residence of the Spanish Ambxs- 
«'j[^”‘’“'=^-sador Ronquillo Ronquillo, conscious that he and his couit had 
house not desened ill of the English nation, had tliought it unnecessary 
5ieke.i j-Qj, soldiers but tlie mob was not in a mood to make nice 

distinctions Tlie name of Spain had long been associated in the public 
mind with the Inquisition and the Armada, with the cruelties of Marj an^ 
the plots against Elizabeth Ronquillo had also made himself many ene- 
mics among the common people bj a\ ailing himself of Ins privilege to avoid 
the necessity of pajang his debts His house was therefore sacked without 
mercy ; and a noble librar), winch he had collected, penshed in the Jlaines * 
His ^only comfort was that the host in his chapel was rescued from the 
same fate + 

Tlie mommg of the twelfth of December rose on a ghastly sight The capital 
_ in many places presented the aspect of a city taken bj storm The Lords 
' met at Whitehall, and cxeited tliemselves to restore tranquillity The tram- 

- ** I like this opportumt} of swing in explanation which well inrormed penons may 

think sup-riluous Several cntics ha\e complaired that I treat the Saint Germains Life 
ofjames the Second sometimes as a work of the highest aiithorit), and sometimes os a 
mere romance They seem to imagine that the book is all from the same hand and 
ought either to beuiiifonn]} qtinlcd with respect or uniformly throivn a'sidewith con- 
tempt Tlie truth IS that part of the Life IS of theicij highest authorit] , and lint the 
-est IS the work of an ignorant and silly compiler, and is of no more Value than anyeom- 
inon Jacobite pamphlet. Those passages which were copied from the Memoirs written 
bv James and tho e passages which w»ere catefollj resiled by his son, are among the 
most Useful materials for history They contain the testimony of witnesses, who were 
undoubtedly Under a strong bias, and for whose bios large allo\/ancc ought to be made, 
but who had. the best opportumues-oriearntng the truth The intersuccs betw een these 
precious portions of the narrative are sometimes filled with trash _ Whoever .avill fake 
the trouble to examine the references m my notes wall see that 1 bate eoiistantly borne 
In mind the diSUnctlon winch I hate now -pointed out. Surely I mhy cite, os of high 
authority, an account of the last mdmentS of Charles the Second, athich Was WTitten by - 
hisjirothrr, or -an account of the plottings Of Penn, of Dartmouth, and of Churchill, 
aiKch was corrected by the hand of the Pretender, andyct mayjWitli perfecLconsistency, 
reject thi. fables of a nami.les.s scribbler who makes_Argy le. With all nis cav dry , sw im 
across the Clsde at a place at here the Clyde ts more than four •miles wide (1857 ) 

t London Garcttc, Dea ra i638 Baralon,'Dec H Van Citters, same date Lut 
trell !> Diary Life of James, ii S5C, Ong Mem Libs Correspondence, Dec ra f Con 
suUauon of the Spanish Council of State, Jhn 16S9 It appears that Jtonquilto com 

plained bitterly to his government of liis losses, " Sirviendole solo dc consuelo el habef 
teiiidopresencion dc poder consninirXI SatiUsimo^' ~ *- 
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bancls wcic ordered under nmas ' A body of ca^aIry w-is kept 5n reidincss 
to dispeuc tumultuous asscmbl'iges Sucli 'itoiiement -is uns at that mo- 
ment possible u as made for the gross' insults which had been offered to foreign 
governments A rew ard was promised for the dtscovery of the property taken 
fiom Wild Hdtise , and Ronquillo, who Ind not a bed or an ounce of pHte 
left, 'was splendidly lodged in the deserted palace of the Kings of England A 
sumptuous table was kept for him , andthe yeomen of fhe guard were ordered 
to wait in his antechamber with the same obscryance which they^were^ m 
the habit of paying to the Sovereign These marks of lespcct soothed ei en 
tlJe^ punctilious pnde of the Spanish court,' and averted all danger of ' a 
riiptme * - -- 

In spite, howeier, of the well meant efforts of the provisional govern- 
ment, the agitation grew hourly more formidable It was height- Anestof 
died by an event uhidi, even at this- distance of time, can haidlyl«'*^"=y^ 
be related without a feeling of vindictive pleasure A senvener who lived 
at Wapping, and whose trade was to funnsh the seafaring men there u ith 
nibnev at high interest, had some time before lent a sum On bottomry The 
debtor applied to equity for relief against his own-bond , and the case 
came before Jeffreys The counsel for the borrower, havang little else to 
say, said that the lender Was a Trimmer The Chancellor instantly filed 
" A Tnmmer • where is he? Let me see him I ha\e heard of that kind 
ofrrionstci "What is it made like’” 1 he unfortunate breditor was iTorccd 
to stand forth The Chancellor glared fiercely on him, stormed at him, 
and sent him awaj half dead with flight ” While I live|” the pbor man 
said, as die tottered out of tlie court, “I shall never forget that tcrnble 
countenance” And now' the day of relnbntion had arrived The Tnmmer 
was walking through Wappmg, when lie saw a w cU known face loolnng 
out of tlie window of iln alehouse. He could not be deceived fhe'eye- 
biow'S, indeed, had been shaved away The dress was that of a common 
Sailor fiom Newcastle, and was black vvith cool dust but there was no 
mistaking the savage eye and mouth of Jeffreys The alarm was given' 
In a moment the house was surrounded by hundreds of people shaking 
bludgeons and bellowing curses The fngitiv c’s life was saved hj a company 
of the trainbands , and he was earned before the Lord Mayor The Mayor 
was a simple man who had passed his whole life in obscnnfy, and Vvas 
bmvudercd by finding himself an important actor m a mighty revolution 
'■rae events of the last twenty four hours, and the penlous stale of the 'city 
v^ich was undei lus charge, had disordered Ins mind and Ins' body , When 
the Jarman, at -whoSefrowm, a few days before, the whole kingdom had 
iiembl^ed, was dragged into the justice room begrimed with ashes, half dead 
with iiighti and followed by a raging multitude, the agitation of Ihe'un- 
tprtunate Mayor rose to the height He fell into fits, and w as carried to 
limbed, whence he never lose Meanwhile the throng -without vv as con- 
stantly becoming more numerous and more savage Jeffreys begged to be 

vvn!”, effect was procured from Jthe Loras who 
were sitting at Whitehall, and he was'eonveyed in a carnage to tlie Tower 
'JO repwents^of mihlia were drawn out to escort him, and found the duty 
lepeatedly necessary for them to form, aS if for the 
'' oliirge of cavalr}, and to present a'forestof pikes to* 
EZil, disappointed of their revenge pureued 

Uic coach, with howls of rage, to 'tha gate of the Tower, brandishing 
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cudgels, iml bolding up'halters /till in the prisoner’s view Tlic nrelclied 
man iticanlmie nas in convulsions of terror Ht wrung Ins Innds he 
looked wildly out, somclimcs at one window, sometimes at the other, and 
was heard even above the tumult, crying “ Keep them off, gentlemen ' For 
God’s sake, keep them off ' At length, having suffered far more than the 
bitterness of death, he was safely lodged ih the forticss where some of his 
most illustiious victims had passed their last days, and where his own life 
was destined to close in iinspeakable-ignOminy and horror * " ^ ‘ 

All this time an active seaicli was making after Roman Catholic piiests 
Many were ariested Two Bishops, Ellis and Leybum, were sent to New 
gate The Nuncio, who had little leason to expect that cither his spiritual 
or Ins political character would be lespcctcd by the multitude, made Ins 
'escape, disguised as a lacquey, in the tram of the ministei of tlie Duke of 
Savovt ” ' “ , 

Another day of agitation and alarm closed, and was followed by a night 
The Irish Ihc stningcst and most tcinble that England lihdevei seen Eailv 
''s.ia m the evening an attack was made by the rabble on a stately house 
which had been built a few mondis before foi Loid Powis, wluch, m the 
reign of George tlie Second, was the residence of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and which is still conspiaioiis at the north western angle of Lincoln’s Inn - 
Fields Some troops w ere sent thither the mob was dispersed, tranquillity 
seemed to be restored, and the citizens were retiring quietly to their beds 
Just at this time arose a whisper which swelled fast into a fearful clamour, 
passed m an hour from Piccadilly to Whitechapel, and spread into ei eiy 
street and alley of the capital It was said that the Irish whom Feversham 
had let loose wcie marching on London and massaenng ev cry man, w oman, 
and child on the road At one m the morning the drums of the mihtia beat 
to arms Eveiywhcie terrified women were weeping and w'ringing then 
hands, w llile their fatliers and husbands w ere equipping themselves for fight 
Before two the capital wore a face of stem preparedness which might well 
have daunted a real encm}, if such an encmj had been npprOachjng 
Candles w ere blazing at all the w indow s The public places w ere as bnght 

as at noonday All the great av enues w ere bamcaded hlore than tw enty 
thousand pikes and muskets lined the streets The late daybreak of the 
winter solstice found the whole City still in arms During many jeais the ~ 
Londoners retained a vivid iccollection of what they called the Irish Night 
When It was known that tliere had been no danger, attempts were made to 
discover the origin of the rumour which had produced so much agitation 
It appeared that some persons who had the look and dress of dovVnsjust ar- 
nved from the country had first spread the report m the suburbs a little be- 
fore midnight but whence these men came, and by whom they were 
employ ed, remained a mystery And soon new s arnved from many quarters 
which bcvvaldered the public mind still more The panic had not been con- ^ 
fined to London The cry that disbanded Insli soldiers weie coming to ^ 
murder the Protestants had, with malignant ingenuity, been raised at once 
m many places wadely distant from cadi other Great numbers of letters, ^ 
skilfully framed for the purpose of frightening ignorant people, had been 
sent by stage coaches, by Waggons, andiby the post,' to-vanous'- parts of ' 
■"England -All ^hese letters came to hand almost at the same time In a 
hundred towns at once the populace was possessed with the belief that armed 
barbarians were at hand, bent on perpetrating crimes as foul as those which ^ 
had disgraced the rebellion of JJlster No Protestant would Jind meic} 

- ft * - 

* North’s Life of Guildford aao JelTrey s Elegi Luttrell’s Dnly Oldmivon, 762 , 

Oldmixon w as iii the croud and was, I doubt not one of the most furious there He 
tells the storj wclL Lllis Correspondence Bumet, 1 797, and Onslow s note" 
t Adda, Dec Van Citters, Dec , ' 
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. Children wquld be compelled by torture to murder tlieir parents. Babes 
would be stuck on pikes, or flung into the "blazing nuns of ivliat had lately 
been happy dwellings Great 'mulUtudes assembled with weapons the 
people m some places began to pull down "bridges, and to throw up baiTi- 
cades but soon the excitement went down In marty districts those who 
had been so foully imposed upon learned wath delight, alloyed by shame, 
tint theie was not a, single Popish Soldier witlim a week’s march There 
were places, indeed, where some straggling bands of Irish 'made tlieir ap- 
pearance and demanded food but it can scarccl}i be imputed to them as a 
Clime that the> did not choose to die of himger , and there is no evidence 
that they committed any wanton outrage In’ trath they w’eie .much less 
numerous than was commonly supposed , and their spirit was cowed by 
'finding themselves left on a sudden, w itliout leaders or pro\ iSions, in tlie 
midst of a mighty population which felt tow aids them as men ftel towards 
a droie of wolves Of all the subjects of James none had more reason to 
execrate him than these unfortunate members of his chuich and defenders 
of his throne * ' 

It is honourable to the English character that, notwithstanding tlie aver- 
sion with which the Roman Catholic religion and the Irish race were then 
regirded, notwithstanding the anarchy which was the effect Of the flight of 
James, notwithstanding the artful machinations which were employed to 
scaie the multitude into cruelty, no atrocious crime was perpetrated at this 
conjuncture hluch property, indeed, was destroyed and carried aw'ay The 
houses of many Roman Catholic gentlemen w ere attacked Parks w ere 

, ravaged - "Deer were slam and stolen Some venerable specimens of the 
domestic aichitecture of the middle ages beai to this day the marks of the 
popular^ violence 1 he roads were in many places made impassablfe by a 
selfappointed police, which stopped every traveller till he proved that he 
was not a Papist Ihe Thames was infested by a set of pirates who, under 
pietence of searching for arms or delinquents, rummaged cveiy bodt that 
passed Obnoxious persons were insulted and hastled Many persons who 
were not obnoxious were glad to ransom their persons and effects by bestow- 
ing some guineas on the zealous Protestants who had, without any legal 
authont}, assumed the office of inquisitors But in all this confusion, which 
lasted several days and extended over many counties, not a single Roman 
Catholic lost his life The mob showed no mclinatllon to blood, except in 
the case of Jeffreys and the hatred which that bad man inspired had more 
affinity with humanity than with cruelty + ’ „ ' 

^ Many years later Hugh Speke affirmed that the Irish Night w os his work, 
that he had prompted tlie rustics who raised London, and that he was 
the autlior of the letters which had spread dismay through the countiy flis 
assertion is not intrinsically improbable but it rests on no evidence except 
his own word He wus a man quite capable of committing sUch a villany, 
and quite capable also of falsely boasbiig that he had committed it $ 

At London William was impatiently expected for itvVas not doubled 
that his vigour and ability would speedily restore order and security TJiere 
was how ever some delay for which the Prmce cannot justly be blamed ‘His 
original intention had been to proceed from Hungerford to Oxford, where 
he was assured of an honourable and affectionate reception , but the arm al 
of the deputation from Guildhall induced him to change his intention and 
to hasten directly towards the capital On the way he learned that Fever- 
sham, in pursuance of the King’s orders, had dismissed the royal anny, and 

‘‘Vm Caters Dec i|, iliSS LuUrellsDiay Dills Correspondence Oldmixon, 761 
Speke s Secret History of the Revolution Lite of James, ii 257 Eachajd’s History of 
the Revolution, Historj of the Desertion 

t Life of James. 11 258 t Secret Hutory of the Revolution 
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tint tlioU's'inds of soldiers, freed fromjxstnmt and destitute oftiiccessaries, ’ 
Mere scattered oier the counties thiough which the josd to London lay It 
was therefore impossible for William to proceed slenderly attended Mithout 
great danger, not Only to his own person, about M'luclihe -was not much in 
the. habit of being solicitous, but also to the great interests which were 
under his care It was “necessary that he should regtdate his x>\vn move- 
ments by ll e moiements of his troops , and troops qould then move but ’ 
slowlj along the Jiighw ays of England m midwinter He was, on this occa- 
sion, a little moved from his ordinary composure “I'am not to be thus' 
dealt With,” he exclaimed With bitterness , ‘‘and-thUt mj Lord Feversham 
shall find ” Prompt and judicious measures w ere taken to remedy the evils 
which James had caused ChuichiU and Grafton were entrusted witli the . 
task of reassembling the dispersed annj and bringing it into order The 
English soldiers were invited to icsume their military character Ihe Inslt 
were commanded to deliver up their arms on pam of being treated as^ban- 
ditti, but were assured that, if they would submit quietly, tliey should be 
supplied with nccessanes * ‘ - - , 

llic Pnnee’s orders were cained into effect with scarcely any opposilion, 
except from the Irish soldieis who had been m gamson at lilbury One of 
tlie^ men snapped a pistol at Grafton It missed fire, and the assassin was 

instantly shot dead by an Englishman About tw o hundred of the unfor- 

liinate strangers made a gallant attempt to relurn to their own country 
1 hey seized a iicbly laden East Indiaman which had just amved in the 
Thames, and tried to jn-ocure pilots by force at Gravesend No'pilot, hOw- 
cvei, was to be found , and they were under the necessity of inistmg to . 
their own skill in navigation They soon i-an then ship aground, andj oftet 
some bloodshed, were compelled to laj down llica arms t " 

William had no\' been five weeks on English ground , and during the 
whole of that time his good fortune had been uninterrupted His own pru- . 
deuce and firmness had been conspicuously displaced, and yet had done less 
for him than the folly and pusillanimity of others And now, at themoment 
when It seemed that his plans w eie about to be crowned vv itli entire success, 
they vveie discontierlcd by one of those strange inadents whidr so often 
coulbund. the most exquisite dev ices of human policj ' ' 

On the morning of the thutcenth of December the people of London, not 
The Wng- j ct fully recovered from the agitation of the Insh Night, weie sUr- 
^rar'sliecr pnsed by a rumour that the King had been detamed, and was still - 
•was. m the island The repoit gathered strength dnnng life d-^, and" 
was fully confirmed before the evening 
James had travelled with relays of coach horses along the southern slioie - 
of the riiames, and on the morning of the twelfth had readied Enilev Ferry 
near the island of Sheppey There lay the hoy m vvhidi he, was to sail He 
w ent on board but the wind blew fiesh x and tlie mostei would not ven- 
ture to put to sea vvidiout more ballast A tide was thus lost Midnight 
was approadung befoie the vessel began to floTt By that, tune the*" news 
that the lung had disappeared, that the county was without a government, 
and that London was m confusion, had'travdled fast down the Thames, and 
wherever it spread had produced outrage and misiide. The rude fishermen 
of the Kentish coast ejed Uic hoy with suspicion and with cupiditj It was 
whispered that Some persons in ‘the garb of gentlCinen had gone on board 
of her m great haste. ' Perhaps they were Jesuits peiliaps they weie" rich 
Fiffy or Sixty boatmen, animated at once by hatred of Popery and by love 
of plunder, boaidedlhe hoy just as .she was" about to make sad The pas - 

' " I - ' r 

■* Carendon’s Diarj., December 13, 1688 , Van -Olters December , Eachard's His 
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cengers'v crc lold that they must go on shore and be c/ammed b> a magis 
trite The Kmgs appcanxncc etated 'suspicion “It: is Father Fetre , ' 
cried one ruffian , “ i hnoi. him by his lean jaivs ” ^ Search the hatciiet 
faced old Jcatiit, ’ became the general oy He was rudely pulled and pU‘-hod 
about His money and watch were -taken from him lie had about him 
his coronation nng, andsome other tnnl cts of great value , but these escajJed 
the Etirch of tlie robbers, vho indeed verc to ignorant of je.v tilery that 
they took his diamond hucklc< for bits of glass 
At length the prisoners i ere pat «m shore and earned to an inn A crow d 
had arscmbicd there to see them , and James, though disguised bj t t,ig oi 
different shajit ind colourfroiti that i. Inch he usually wore, was at once 
recognised For a moment the rabble seemed to he tJvcrawed , butthce?- 
hortations of their chiefs rtw ,cd their courage , and the sight of Hales, whom 
they well Inew-md bitterly hated, inflamed their Any ^Hts pari was in 
the neighbourhood, and at that veiy moirent a band of rioter; wa-, 
f mployed m pillaging hig house and shooting hes deer 1 he multitude 
as'-ured the lOnjg that they would not hurt him but they refused to let 
him depart chanced that the Earl of \\inchc3sca, a Frotcstahtj'but a 
zealous royalist, head of the Fmch family, and a 1 inmian of Nottingham, 
was dien at Canierhury As soon as he learned what had happened he 
haatciieiT to tlie coast, accompanied by some Kentish genUemen By their 
intervention the "King was removed to a more comement lodging but he 
^ prisoner The nob kept constant watch round the houfe to 
vhieh he had been earned , and some of the Tingleadtrs lay at the door of 
his iKdroom llis demeanour meantime was that of a maif, all the -nets o', 
of whose mind had been broken by Uic load of misfortunes Sometimes he 
ipol e so haughtily that the rusUts svho had charge of him s 'Cre provol ed 
into making insolent replies T hen he- betool himself to supplication 
j.<<^me go, he cned , “ get me a boat 'ITic Pnnee of Orange is hunt- 
ing for my life. If you do not let me fly nos/, it \ iH be too late My 
blood i<iil be on your heads He that is not inth me 1 j against me ” ’ On 
thes last test lieprcachcd a sermon half an hour long He harangued on, a 
Mrange sanely of »ubjccts, on the disohethence of the fcllos «, of Magdalene 
f vTought by Saint Winifred's well, on the disloyalty 

ot the black coats, and on the sirtues of a piece of the true cross which he 
had unfortunately lost » What have I none ? " he demanded of the Kent- 
Jsfa sijuirte vho mtended him “ Tell me the truth What error hase I 
committed i Those to \,hom he put they, rjuestums v cre too humane to 
return the answer which must base risen to tlieir lips, arid listeneil to ms 
wild talk in plying alcnce ^ _ v 

When the news that he had been stopped, insulted, roughly handled, 
and pJtmdercd, and that he y/as still a pnsoner in tlie hands of rmH churls 
reached the capital, many passions avtre roused Rigid Churchifieai, who 
befon, began to think that they sv ere freed from Ibeii 
^ felt misgivings He had nof quitted his kingdom 

re™™*- his regal 

office, could they, on their principles refuse to pay him obcdieaicc? En 

concern that alf Uio deputes ,^hich Ins 
flight had for a moment set at rest would be resivcdandlxasncraled by 
? r common people though still smartmg Lm rocem ' 

compassfori^ for a great pnnet outra^S by 
wind n'f ‘ t'”" entertain a hope, more honourable to tliur 

l^ od nature than to their du--cemraenl, Uiat he might even now rewm of 
the errors which had brought on him so tetriblea punuhment. ^ 
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' From the moment 'v\}ien it was known that the JCingvins still in England, 
Smcioft, who had' Intlierto acted as diief of the Provisional Goveitiment, 
absented himself fiom the sittings of the Peers Halifas., who had jtist re* 
turned from the Dutch head quarters, was placed in the chair His senti* 
iiicnts had undeigone a great change in a few h6urs Both public and 
private feelings now impelled him to join Uie Whigs * Those who can 
didly examine thc’evidenco which Ins conic dow n to us will be of opinion 
that he accepted the olTice of Royal Commissioner in the sincere hope 
of cflccting an accommodation between the King and the Prince on 
fair terms, Tlie negotiation had commenced prosperously the Piyice 
had offeied terms which tlie King could not but acknowledge to be 
fill the eloquent and ingenious Inmmer might flatter himself that he 
should be able In’ mediate between infuriated factions, to dictate a com 
promise between extreme opinions, to secure the liberties and '"religion 
of Ills country, without exposing her to the risks inseparable from a 
change of dynasty and a disput^ succession While he was pleasing 
himself with thoughts so agreeable to his temper, he Ibarned that he 
had been deceived, and had been used as an instiumcnt for deceiving 
the nation llis mission to Hungeilbrd had been a fool's errand Tlie 
King had never meant to abide by the terms which he had instructed 
his Commissioners to propose He had charged them to declare that he 
,w Sts willing to submit all the questions iii dispute to the Parliament which 
he had summoned, and, while they were delivenng his message, he had 
bumul the writs, made away with the seal, let loose tlie ann>, suspended 
the administration of justice, dissolved the government, and fled from the 
cajutal Halifax saw that on amicable arrangement was no longer possible 
He also felt, it may be suspected, the vexation natural to a imn widely ic 
now lied for vnsdom, w'ho finds that he has been duped bj an understandrg,^ 
iiiimeasiirably inferior to Ins own, and the vexation natural to a great master' 
of ridicule, who finds himself placed m a ridiculous situation His judgment 
and his icscntmeiit alike induced him to rchiiqiiish the schemes of lecoii 
ciliation on whidi he had hitherto been intent, and to place himself at the 
head of those who wett. bent on raising William to the throne ^ 

A journal of what passed in the Council of Lords while Halifax piesided 
IS still extant in his ow n handwriting + No precaution which seemed neces* 
sarj for the prevention of outrage and robbeiy Was omitted The Peers 
took on themselves the responsibility of giving oiders that, if the rabble rose i 
again the soldiers should fire with bullets Jeffreys was brought to White 
hall and intci i ogated as to what had become of the Great Seal and the w rits 
At his ow n earnest request he w as remanded to the Tow er,’ as the only place 
where his life would be safe , and he retired thanking and blessing those 
who had given hm^ the protection of a prison A Whig nobleman moved 
that Oates should be set at liberty but this motion w as overruled :}; r 

The business of the day was ncaily over, and Halifax was about to rise, 
when he was informed that a messenger from Sheeriiess was in attendance ■■ 
Jso occurrence could be more perplcxuig or annoying To do anything, to ‘ 
do nothing, wros to incur a grave responsibility Halifax, wishing probably 
to obtain time for communication with the Pnnee, would have adjourned 
the meeting -but Mulgrave bt^ed the Lords to, keep their seats, and intro- 

* Rercxby Was Wld, by a lady whom he doesoiot name, that the King had no intention 
of ithdmvina till he' received a letter from Halifax, w ho ovas then at Hungerford The 
letter, ahe said, infonncd HisMtuesty that, if he Staid, his life would be in danger This 
was certainly a fiction The King, before the Commissioners left London, had told 
Jlanllon that their embassy w as a mere feint, and had expressed a full resolution to leave 
the country It is clear from Heresby’s own narrative that Halifax thought himself 
shamefully used 

t llarl MSS ass -- J Holifax'MS , Van CtUets, Dec IS, 1688 
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duced the messenger The man told hfs story with many teais, and pro- 
duced a letter ssnttcn in the ICmtfs hand, and addressed to no particular 
person, hut implpnng the aid of pU good Englishmen * 

Such an appeal it uas lnrdl> possible to disregard The Lords ordered 
Fesersham to hasten nnth a troop of the Life Guards to the place Thu Lords 
uhere the King -was detained, and to set His Majesty at liberty SfbVsi™! 

'Already Middleton and a few other adherents of the loyal cause Ubertj 
had sctoiit to assist andcomfort their unhappy master Theyfound himstnctly ' 
confined, ^dn ere not suffered to enter his prcscnc&tlll they had dcliiercdup 
their su oids “The concourse of people about him u as by this time immense 
■ Some Whig gentlemen of the neighbourhood liad.biouglit a large body of 
militia to guard him Ihey had imagined most erroneou^y that by detain- 
ing him they were ingratiating themselves with his enemies," and n ere greatly 
disturbed u hen theyjcamed that the treatmenLw Inch the King had under- 
gone uas disapproied by the Provisional Government m London, 'and 
that a body of caialry was on the road to release him Feiei’sham soon 
■■ arnved He had left Im troop at Sittingboiime but there w as no occasion to 
use force The King was suffered to depart w itliout opposition, and was 
removed by Ins fnends to Rochester, where he toojv some rest, winch he 
greatly needed He was in a pitiable state Not only was his understand- 
,iiig, which had never been lery clear, altogether bewildered but the 
personal courage w hich, w hen a young man, he had show n in several battles, 
botli by sea and by hnd, hnd forsaken him The i ougli corj^oral usTge w hicli 

he had now, foi the first time, undergone, seems to have discomj>oscd him 
more than any other event of his chequered life The desertion of his army, 
of his favourites, of his family, affected him less than the indignities which 
lie had suffered when his hoy was boarded The remembrance of those 
indignilics continued long to rankle in his heart, and show ed itself, after the - 
lapse of more than lliree years, m a way which moved all Europe to'^con- 
tcinptuous mirth , ‘ 


‘ \ et, had he possessed an ordinary measure of good sense, he would have 
seen that Ihose w ho had detained him had unintentionally done him a great 
service Tlie events which had taken place during liis absence from his 
capital ought to liaie convinced him that, if he had succeeded m escaping 
he never w ould hai e returned In his ow n despite he had been saved from 
rum, He had another chance, a last chance Great ns his offences had 
been, to dethrone him, while he remained m his kingdom and offcicd to 
assent to such conditions as a free Parliament might impose, would lia\e 
been almost impossible , - 

Dunng a short time he seemed disposed to remain He* sent Feiersham 

!*■ letter to William Tlie substance of the' letter was 
that His Majesty w;« on his way back to Whitehall, tint he wished to 

" 'VVillum was now at Wndsor. He had learned with deep mortification 
the events which had taken place on the coast of Kent Just before 
«ie news arnved, those who approached him had observed that 
his spmts were unusually high Hehad, indeed, reason to reioice 
A vacant throije was before him. All parties, it seemed, w’ould! with one 
voice, imite him to mount ik On a sudden his piospects were overcast 
The abdiation, it appeared, had not been completed A large pioportion of 
Ins ownlbllowers would Imvescraples about deposing n King who remained 

promised full redress It was necessary that the 
Prince shoiild examine his new posiUon, and should determmPon a'-iew 
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line of nction - No course was op^n. to hint which \va5 Tltogcther free from 
objections, mib course which would plhce him in i situation so advantage- 
ous as that which he had occupied a fe a hours before' Yet something 
might be done The King’s first attempt to escape hab failed Whatwais 
now most to be desired was that ho should'make d second* attempt with 
better success lie mus't be at once /nghtened and enticed^ The hber>lity 

with which he had been treated intheni^obationat Ilungerford, and wlndh 
he had' requited* by a breach of faith, would now be out of season 'No 
, terms of accommodation must be proposed to him If he shouhl propose 
_ terms, he must be coldly answered No violence must be used low'ards 
' him, or even thieatcned Yet it might not be impossible, without either 
using or tlireatening a lOlence, to make so w edk a man uneasy about his pci- 
sonal safely He would soon be eager to fly - All facilities for*flight niuSl 
then be placed within his reach ■; and core must be taken that he should not 
again be stopped by any oflicious blunderer ' * 

Such was William’s plan and the ability and determination with which 
Arrestor hc. earned it into eflect present a strange contrast to the folly and' 
' ijetcrsimm. cowanlicc With wliicli he had to deal He soon had an cvccllcnt 
opportunity of commejtcing his sjstcni of intimidation Feversliam arnved 
at Windsor with James’s letter The messenger had not been veiy judici- 
ously selected It was he who had disbanded the royal army To him 
pnmanlv were to be imputed the confusion and teiror of the Insh Night 
Ills conduct was loudly blamed by the public William had been proidkcd 
into mnlteniig a few words of menace and a few w'ordsof menace from 
William’s lips generally meant something Feversham was asked for his 
safe conduct He had none By coming without one into the nlfdst of "a 
hostile camp, hc had, according to the laws of war, made himself liable to 
be treated with the utmost seventy William refused to see him, and ori- 
•dered him to be put under arrest * Zulestem was instantly despatched to 
inform James that the Prince declined the pioposed Conference, aiiddcsiipd 
that Ills Majesty would remain at Rodiestcr ‘ 

But It was too latiT James w os alieady m London Hc hail hesitated 
Arm-iiot "‘bout the joumej, and had, at one time, determined to make 
^esin another attempt to reach the Continent But at Icngtlihc yielded 
London thcuigencyof fiicnds who were wiser than himself, ahd set out 
for Whitehall He arrived there on the afternoon of Sunday the si\tccntli 
of December lie had been apprehensive that the common people, vyho, - 
during Ills absence, had given so many proofs of their aversion to Pop'eiy, 
w ould 'ofier him some affront But the very violence of tlie -recent onfbrcak 
had produced a remission The stoim had spent dscif *. Good liumour and 
pitj had succeeded to fury In no quarter was any disposition shown to 
insult the King Some clieeis were raised as Ins coach passed through tlie 
_ Citj The bells of some churches were nmg , and a few'bonfireS vv ere lighted 
in honour of hiSTctum + Ilis feeble mmd, which had just before been sunk 
in despondeiKy, w oS extravagantly elated by these unexpected signs of popu 
lar goodwill and compassion He entered his dwelling ui high spirUs It 
speedily resumed its old aspect Roman Catholic priests, who liad,’durjng 
Ihepiecediiig vteek, been glad to hide tlicmselvpsfrom the rage of the mlil- 

' Qarendon’s Bjory, DecTiS, a688 , BUmet, i goo ' 

+ Life of II sfe, Ong-'Mem liunict, i 795 , In the HiSlory of the Desertion 

0^) n IS affirmed that the shouts on this occasion jserc uttered merely by some idle hoys, 
and mat the great body of the people looked on in silence ' Ofdmixon, who was jii the 
crowd, saj s the same md Btfph, whose.prejudiccs w ere ver> different from Oldmiton s, 

^ tells us that the information which he had received from aiespoctable ej ewitness vros to 
the same eilcct. The truth probably is that the signs-ofjoy wrere in tlieinse'ves slight, 
but SMmed extraordinary because a violent explosion of public indignation had been ex- 
pected. Barillon mentions that there had been icClamations and some bonfires, hut adds, 
Lc peuple dans le fond est pour le Prince d Oriole Dec A, 
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titude in vaults and cockloftij now came forth from their lurking places, s.nd 
demanded possession of their old apartments m the palace Grace was said 
- at the roval table by a Jesuit ,The Ihsh brogue, then the most Jnteful of. 
ill sonnets to English ears, w as heard, eveiyvrhere m the courts and galleries 
1 he Kiiig himseU had resumed all his old haughtmess He held a Council, 
his list Council, and, even in,tJiat extremity, summoned to the board persons 
not h gaily quahiied td sit there' He expressed high displeasure at tlic con- 
duct of those Lords who, during his absence, had dired to take theadmmis- 
Irition on themselves Itivar their duty, he' conceded, to let society be 
dissolved, to let the houses of Ambassadors be pulled down, to let London 
he set on fire, rather than assume the functions which h6 hid tliought fit to 
abindon Among those whom he thus censured were some nobles and 
piclatcs who, m spite of ill his errors, had been constantly true to him, and 
who, even after tins provocation, ncser could be induced by hope or fear to 
tiansfcr their allegiance from him to my other sovereign * _ > - 

But his couru^ wis soon cast doivn Scarcely hid he entered Ins palice 
when Zulcstcinwas mnounced William’s cold and stemarlessageivas de- 
livered The King still pressed for a personal conference with his nephew 
“il woidd not have left Rochester,” he said, I hid known tint he wished 

me not to do so but, since I am here, I hope tint he will come to Saint 
Jamw’sj” “I must plainly tell Your Mijesty," said Zulestcin, ^‘thatllis , 
Highness will not come to London while there are any troops here which ' 
arc not under his orders ” The King, confounded by this answ cr, remained, 
silent Zulestem retired , and soon a gentleman entered the bedchimbcr 
With tile news that. Feversham had been put under arrest + James was 
crcitly disturbed - Yet the recollection of the applause with which he Ind 
been greeted sliU buoyed up Ins spirits A wild hope rose m his mind 
He fancied that London, so loilg the stronghold of iProtcstantism and Whig- 
gisni, was ready to tike arms in his defence He sent to ask the Common 
. Council w hether, if he took up his residence in the City, they w ould engage 
to defend him against the Prince But the Common Council had not for- - 
gotten the seizure of the charier and tlie ludicial murder of CormsK-and 
refused to give the pledge which was de anded Then the King’s. heart 
again sank avithin him Where, he asked, was he to look for protection’ 
He might as well have Hutch troops aliout him as his own Life Guards ' 
As to tJie citizens, he now understood what their huzzas and bonfires avere 
worth Nothing remained but flight, and yet, he said, he knew that there 
1 7"^ which his enemies so much desired ns that he would fly J ' 
While he was in thi^ state of trepidation, his fate w as the subject of grave 
deliberation at Windsor Thff court of William w as now crowded f. 
to overflow tng with eminent men of all parties Most of the chiefs UoSnt 
of the Northeminsurrection had joined him Sea oral of the Lords, '' - 

who had, dunng the anarehy of the preceding aaeek, taken upon themselves’ 
to act as a Provisional Government, had, as soon as the King returned, . 
qmtted London for the Dutch head quarters One of these was Halifax 
Wifliam had welcomed him with great satisfaction, but had not been able to 
suppress a sarcastic smile at seeing the ingenious and accomplished poh 
iicuan, who had aspired to be the umpire m that great contention, forei^i to 
abandon the middle course, and to taken side Amongthose who,atthiscon 
jimcture, repaired to Windsor were some men who bad piucliascd the favour 
« James bj ignominious services, and who were now impatient, to atone, by 
betraying their master, for the enme of having betrayed their countiy. Such 

!! Tw'lS" rCSS Mnlaraves Account of ihe Revolution^ HiSiorv of 

ll o Desertion . Burnet, 1. 799 Evelyn s Diary Dec. 13, 17, 1688 
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a man was Titus, wlio had sate it the Council board m defiance of law, and 
who had laboured to unite the Puritans with the Jesuits in a league against 
the constitution. Such a man was Williams, who had been conierted by 
inteiest from a demagogue into a champion of prerogative, and who nas 
now ready for a second apostasy These men the Prince, with' just con- 
tempt, suffered to wait at the door of -his apartment in \ain expectation of 
an audience * 

On Monday, the seventeenth of December, all the Peers who were at 
W indsor w ere summoned to a solemn consultation at the Castle The subject 
proposed for deliberation was what should be done with the King William 
tlid not think It advisable to be present duiing the discussion ' He retired , and 
Halifax w as called to the chair On one point the Lords w’cre agreed ' The 
King could not be suffered to remain w here he was That one Prince should 
foitify himself in Whitehall and the other in Saint James’s, that theie should 
be two hostile garnsons w illiin an area ota hundred acres, was universally 
felt to be inexpedient Such an anangcinent could scarcely fail to produce 
suspicions; insults, and bickei mgs w Inch might end in blood ' The assembled 
Lords, therefore, thought it advisable that James should be sent out of Lon- 
don Ham, which had been built and decorated by Lauderdale, on the banks 
of the Thames, out of the plundei of Scotland and the biibes of France, and 
which was regarded as the most luxurious of villas, was proposed as a con- 
venient retreat When the Lords had come to this conclusion, they.ie- 
quested the Prince to join them Tlieir opinion was then commiimcatea to 
him bj Halifax William listened and approved A short message to the 
- King was drawn up “ Whom,” said William, “ shall we send with it ?” 
“ Ought it not,” said Halifax, “ to be conveyed by one of Youi Highness’s 
officers?” “Nay, my Lord,” answered the Fiince , “by your favour, it 
IS sent by the advice of jour Lordships, and some of you ought to canj it ” 
Ihen, without pausing to give time for remonstrance, he appointed Halifax, 
Slirewsburj, and Delamerc to be the messengers + „ / 

The resolution of the Lords appeared to be unanimous But there were 
in the assembly those Who by no means approved of the decision in which 
they affected to concur, and who wished to see the King treated with a 
seventy which they did not venture openly to recommend It is a remark 
able fact that the chief of this party was a peer who had been a vehement 
1 ory, and who afterwards died a nonjnroi. Clarendon Ihe rapidity with 
which, at this ciisis, he went backwaid and forvi ard from extreme to ex- 
ticme, might seem incredible to people living in qiuct times, but will not 
surprise those who have had an opportunity of watching the course of re- 
volutions He knew that the aspentj, with which he had, in the rojal 
presence, censured the whole system of government, had giVen mortal 
offence to his old master On the other hand he might, as the unde of the 
Princesses, hope to be great and rich in the new woild which Was about to 
commence The English colony in Ireland regarded him as a friend and 
patron , and he felt that on the confidence and attaclmlcnt of that great 
interest much of his importance depended To such considerations as iJiese - 
the principles which he had, during his whole life, ostentatiously professed, 
now gave way He repaired to the Prince’s closet, and represented the 
danger of leaving the King at liberty The Protestants of li-eland were iit " 
cxtieme peril There was only one wwy to secure their estates and their 
lives , and that wag to keep His Majesty close pnsoner It might not be 
prudent to shut him up in an English castle , But he might be sent across 
uie sea and confined in the fortress of Breda till the affairs of the British 
islands were Settled If the Pnnee were in possession of such a hostage^ 

Mtilgravc's Account of the Revolution , Clarendon’s DiVry, Dec i 6 , 1688 

T Uumet, I 800, Clirendon s Diat} Dec. 17, 1688' Van Citters, Dec 19 , ii 388 
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Tyrconnel would probably lay down the sword of state , and the Enghili 
ascendency "would be restored irTlielahd a/ithout a blow lf> on the oilier 
hand, Janies should escape to Fi'ance and make Ins appearance at Dublin, 
accompanied iby a foreign army, the consequences must be disastrous 
William own^ that^there was great weight m these reasons but it could 
not be He knew his w ife’s temper , and he knew that she never would 
consent to such a step Indeed it would not be for his own honour to treat 
his vanquished kinsman so ungraciouslv Nor w'os it quite clear that gene- 
rosity might not be the best policy Who could say what effect such seve- 
nty as Clarendon recommended might" produce on thd public miiid of 
England? Was it impossible that the'loyal enthusiasm, which the Kilijfs 
misconduct had extinguished, might reiive as soon as it was known that he 
was within the walls of a foreign fortress? On the=e 'grounds William 
determined not to subject his father-in law to personal restraint , and there 
can be little doubt that the determination was w‘'isc ^ ' 

James, while his fate was under discussion, lemamed at Whitehall, fasci- 
nated, aij It seemed, by the greatness and nearness of the danger, and unequal 
to the exertion of Cither struggling or flying In the evening news came that 
the Dutch had occupied Chelsea and Kensington The King, however, pre- 
pared to go to rest as usual The Coldstream Giiards'werc on duty at the 
palace IhCy were commanded ny William Earl of Craven, an aged man, 
who, more than fifty years before, bad been dikinguishcd in war and lose, 
who had led the foilom hope at CrcuUnach with such courage that he had 
bccii'patted on the shoulder by the gieat Gustaviis, and who wois believed 
to have won from a thousand nvals the heart of the unfortunate Queen of 
liohcmia Craten was now in his eightieth year , but time had not tamtd 
his spirit t 

It was past ten o’clock when he was informed lint three battalions of the 
Prince’s foot, mingled with some troops of horse, were pouring The Dutch 
dow n the long avenue of Saint James’s Park, w iih matches lighted, 
and m full readiness for action Count Solmes, who commanded wliitciiatL 
the foreigners, said that his orders were to take military possession of the 
posts round Whitehall, and exhorted Crasen to retire peaceably Ciavcn 
sw'ore that he would rather be cut m pieces but when the King, who was 
undressing himself, learned what was passing, he forbade the stout old 
soldier to attempt a lesistance which must have been iiielfcctiial By eleven 
the Coldstream Guards had withdrawn , and Dutch sentinels were pacing 
the rounds on every side of the palace Some of the King’s attendants 
•asked whether he would venture to he down suiroundcd by enemies He 
answered that thev could haidly use him worse than his own subjects had 
done, and, with the apathy of a man stupefied by disasters, w ent to bed 
and to sleep 

Scarcely was the palace again quiet when it was again roused A little 
after midnight the three Lords ainved from Windsor, Middleton'McwSLc 
was called up to receitc tliem 1 hey informed him that they were ft'?"*"': 
chtigcd w 1 th an errand w hich did not admit of delay 1 he King i“«"i t£ 
was awakened from his first slumber, and they were ushered into 
his bedchamber They delivered into his hand the letter With which they 
had been erttnistcd, and informed him that the Pjince would be at West- 
miiistenn a few hours, and that His Majesty would do well to Set put for 


> * Burnet, i 8oo Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough Mulgrases Account of 
the Revolution Clarendon sajs nothing of this under the proper date , but see his 
Dnij, August iw i68p 
t Hartc s Life of Gustavus Adolphus 

t Life of J;yn« II s6t, mo:.Uy from Orig' Mem Mulgnve’s Account of the Rcvolu- 
lioii Rapin de Ihoyns It must be remembered that in these esents Rapin was him- 
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Ham before ten m the morning James made some diHicullies He dFdnot 
like Ham It “n as a pleasant place in the summer, but cold and comforl* I 
less at Christmas, and nas moreoaer unfumished Halifax, anfewered 
that fumituTC should be instantly sent in Tlie three messengers retired, 
but were speedily followed by j^Iiddleton, who told them, that the King j 
would gnntlj prefer Rodiester to Ham ITiey answered that they had not ^ 
authonty to accede to His Majesl)’s -wash, but" that thdj -would instantly 
send oft an express to the Prince, who'avos to lodge that night at Sion - > 
House; A Conner started immediately, and returned before da) break 
- uith Wiliam’s rdnsent. That consent,' indeed, ■w’as most gladl) ^veh for 
' Oicre could be no doubt that Rodiester had been named because it 
aftbrded facilities for flight , and that James might fly n as tlie first wsh of 
his nephew * <■ - - - 

On the morning of the eighteenth of December, a ramy and stormy mom- 
jam'-? royal barge nos early at 'W’hitehall stairs and round it , 

' outfor' M Cl e eight or tea boats filled avith Dutch soldiers Several noble- 
Rodicster ^len and gentlemen attended the King to the w ateiside It is said, 
and may well be beliexedi tint many tears nere shed . Tor even the most- ^ 
-zealous friend of liberty could scarcely haxe seen, unmoved, the sad and 
Ignominious close of a dynast) which might have been jso great Shrews- 
bui) did all m Ins power to soothe the fallen Sovereign Even the bitter 
and vehement Delamere was softened But it was observed that Halifax, 
who was generally distinguished by his tenderness to the vanquished, was, _ 
on this occasion, less compassionate than his two colleagues The mock 
embassy to Hungerford was doubtless still rankling in his mmd + 

Wlnle the King’s barge was slowly w orking its w ay on rough wav es down 
the mer, brigade after brigade of the Ponce’s troops march^ mto London 
j from thoavest It had been wisely determined that the duty of the cipital ' > 
should be chiefly done by the Bntish soldiers in the service ot the Slates 
General The three English regiments were quartered in and round the 
Tower, the three Scotch regiments in SouthwarkJ: 

In defiance of the weather, a great multitude assembled between Albe- 
Arrirti of marie 'House and Saint James’s Palace to greet the Pnnee Every 
w^uam at cane, was adorned with an orange nband The bells 

James s were langing all over London Candles for an illumination were 
'disposed in the window's F oggots for bonfires w ere heaped up in the streets. 
William, how ever, w ho had no taste for crow ds and shouting, took the road 
through the Park. Before nightfall he arrived at Saint James's in a light 
carnage, accompanied by Schomberg In a short time all the rooms and. 
staircases m the yialace w ere dironged by those who came to pay their court 
Snell was the press, that men of tlie highest rank were hnable to elbow 
their way into the presence chamber § While Westminster was m this state 
- of excitement, the Common Council was preparing at Guildhall an address 
of thanks and con^f illation “The Lord Jlayor was unable. to pres de He - 
had never held up his head since the Chancellor had been dragged mto "the 
justice room in the -garb of a collier But the Aldermen and the other - 
officers of the corporation avere in their places. On the follow ing day tJie 
magistrates of the City went in state to pay their duty to their dehverer 
Tbeir gratitude -was eloquently expressed by thdr Recorder, Sir George 
Treby Some prmces of the House of Nassau, _he__said, had been die cliicf 

" * I^fe of James, ii sSs, Orig Mem., Mulgrara’s AccoUal of the RevolnUon , Burned 
1 . 8ot ‘Van Cittcrs,Dec. *2 x688 - ' ^ 
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ofiiccTS of *1 gteat republic Olliers Ind worn tile imperial crown, lJut tlie 
peculiar title of tlmtillustiiousjme to tbe public veneration was tins, that 
God hid set it apart artd consecrated it to tlie hi^i office 'of defending truth 
and freedom against tyrants from generation to gene'ration" -On the same 
day all the "prelates who were jn town, Sancroft excepted,' -waited on the 
Prince m a body Then came.the cler^ of London," uie foremost men of 
their profession in loiowlcdge, eloquence, and influence, with tlieir Bishop 
at their head With them w ere mingled some eminent dissenting nnnisters, 
whom* Compton, much to his honour, treated with marked courtesyl A few 
months earlier, or a fev' montlis later, such couitesy would have been con- 
sidered by man) Churchmen as treason to the Church ‘Even then it was 
but too plain to a discerning eye that the anmstice to which Uie Protestant 
sects had been foiced would not long oUtlast the danger from which jt had 
Sprang About a hundred NonconfoimiSt divines, resident in the capital, 
presented a separate address They were introduced by Devonshire, and 
wercneceived with every mark of respect and kmdnesS' The lawyers paid 
then homage, headed by Maynard, who, at ninety years of age, was asalut 
and clearheaded as when he stood up in Westminslei Hall to accuse Stiaf- 



But, though the addi esses were numerous and full of eulog), thoiigli the 
acclamations were loud, though the illuminations were splendid, though 
Saint James's Palace was too small for the crowd of courtiers, tljough the 
theatres wefe every night, from the pit to the culing, one blaze of oiangc 
ribands, William felt that the difficnlties of Ins enterprise w ere hut beginning 
lie had pulled a government down The far Jitlrder task of leconstiatc- 
tion was now to he perfoimed From the moment of his landing till lie 
reached I onclon, he had exercised the agthoniy which^ by the laws of war, 
acKnowIedged thioughout the cnihscd ■world, belongs to the commander 
an army in the field It was now necessary that he should exchange the 
, waracter of a general for that of a magistrate , and this Was no easy task 
A single false step might he fatal , and it was impossible to take any step 
Without offending picjudices and lousiiig angiy passions 
- Some of the Piince s adv isers pressed him to assume the crown nt once as 
Jiis ownr by right of conquest, and then, ns King, to send out, under 
his Great Seal, vvrils caUmga Pailiament This course was strongl) 
recommended by some eminent law)ers It was, they said, the "ss'"'>=iiie 
shortest w ay to what could otherwise be attained only through ri^rt"or^ 
innumerable difficulties and disputes It was in stnet confomuly ’=“'‘ 1 "'-'* 
with the aumiciohs precedent set affer die battle of Boswortli byJTcmy the 
Seventh It would also quiet the scruples which many lemcctable 'people 
telt aS to the lawfulness of transferring allegiance from one ruler to anotlici 
X ■pother the law of England nor tlie Church of England recognised any right 
111 subjects to depose a sovereign. But no jurist, no divmc, had ever denied 

without sin, submit to the decision 
Thus, after Uic Chaldeaii conquest, the most pious 
and patnotic Jews did not think that they violated their duty to their iktivc 

the new master whom Providence had set over 
i. T, confessore, who were marvellously preserved'm the fur- 
nace, held high office m the province of Babylon Danierwas minister 
^ Assyrian who subjugated Judea, and of the Persian ^vho 
subjugated Ass^ia N^, Jesus Inmself, who was, according to the flesh 
t David, had, by commanding lus coun^men to pav 

tribute to Caisar, pronounced tint foreign conquest annuls lierSitaiy riglit^ 

T^AnrtTl nAllArftrtn <vr »1^I. ... . . . d .. 
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and IS a ]e(jilimate title to dominion It was thererore jnobable tint great 
numbcis oF'lories, though they could not, with a clear conscience, dioose 
a king for Ihemschcs, would accept, without hesitation, a king given ^to 
them by the event of war * , ' ' 

On the other side, however, there were reasons which greatly prepon* 
derated TJic Prince coiild not claim the crown as won by his sword wath 
out -Tgross s lolation of faith In his Manifesto he had declared that he liad 
no design of conquenng England , that those who imputed to him such a 
design foully calumniated, not only hifoself, but the patriotic noblemen and 
gentlemen who had invited lilm ovei , that the foicc which he brought w ith 
him w’as evidently inadequate to an enterpnsc fo arduous and that it was 
his full resolution to refer all the public gncvanccs, and all his own preten* 
sions, to a fiee Parliament For no tarUily object could it be nght or wise 
that he should forfeit his w ord so i>olcmnly pledged in the face of all Europe 
Noi was it ceitam that, by calling hnnsdf a conqueror, he would have re 
mov'edthe scruples which made iigid Churchmen unwilling to acknowledge 
him as king Ifor, call himself what lie might, all the world knew that he 
was not leally a conqueror It was notoriously a mere fiction to say that 
this gieat kingdom, with a mighty fleet on the sea, with a regular armv bf 
' forty thousand men, and w itli a militia of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
had been, without one siege or battle, reduced to the state of a province by 
' fifteen thousand iiiv aders Such a fiction w as not likely to quiet consaenecs 
really sensitiv'c but it could scarcely fail to gall the national pride, already 
Sore and irritable Ihe English soldiers were in a temper which leqiuied 
the most delicate management 1 hey weie conscious that, in the late cam 
paigii, their part had not been bnlliant Captains and privates were alike 
impatient to prove tliat they had not given way before an inferior force fiom 
w ant of-bourage Some Dutch ofliceis had been indiscreet enough to boast, 
at a tavern over their wine, that they had driven the King’s army before , 
them This insult had raised among tlie English troops a ferment whieli, 

I but for the Prince’s piompt interference, would probably have ended m a 
ternblc slaughter f AVhat, in such circumstances, was hkelj to be the effect 
, of a proclamation announcing that the commander of the foreigners con 
sidercd the whole island as lawful prize of war? 

It was also to be leniembcicd that, by putting forth such if'proclamation, 
the Prince would at once abrogate all the rights of which lie_had declared 
himself the champion For the authoi i^ of a foreign conqueror is not circum ^ 
senbed by the customs and statutes of the conquered nation, but is, by its 
own nature, despotic Either, theiefore, it was not competent to William 
to declaie himself King, or it was competent to him to declare the Great 
Charter and the Petition of Right nullities, to abolish tnal by jury, and 
to raise taxes without the consent of Paihament He might, indeed, re- 
establish the ancient constitution of the realm But if he did so, he did so 
in the exercise of an arbitrary discretion English liberty would thenceforth 
be held by a base tenure It would be, not, as heretofoie, an immemorial 
inheritance, but a recent gift which the generous master who h.^d bestowed 
it might, if such had been his pleasure, have withheld - ' 

William tlierefore righteously and prudently determined to’ observe the 
Hccaiisto- promises contained in his Declaration, -and to leave to thelegis 
V'or^’ana Isiturd'the ofiice of settling the government So carefully did he 
the mem avoid w hatevcT looked like usurpation that he w Ould not, w ithout 
ferfnmSrts scmblance of parliamentary authority, take Upon himself even ' 

orcharies to convoke the Estates of the Realm, or tO direct the executive' ' 
administration during the elections Authority stnctlv parliamen 
laiy there was none m the state * but it was possible to bnng together, in 
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a few hours, an assembly which would be regarded by the nation with a 
hrge portion of the respect due to a Parliament One Cliamber might be 
formed of the numerous Lords Spintiial and Temponl who were then in 
London, and another of old members of thq House of Commons and of the 
magistrates of the City ^lie scheme was 'ingenious, and was promptly 
executed 1 he Peers'’were summoned to' Saint JamesVon the tuent> first 
of December About seventy attended The Prince requested them to 
consider the state'of the country, and to lay befoie him the result of their 
deliberations Shortly after' appeared a notice inN iting all gentlemen who 
had sate in the Flotise of Commons dunng the reign of Charles the Second 
to attend His Highness on the morning of the twenty-sixth The Aldermen 
ofLondon were also summoned, and the Common Council was requested 
to send a deputation * - ^ ^ ' 

It has often been ashed, in a reproachful tone, why the invitation was not 
extended to the members of the Parliament which had been dissolved in thh ~ 
pi eccdihg j cai *1 he answ’er is obvious One of the chief grievances of 
which the nation complained was the manner jn which that Pailiamenthad 
lieen elected T he majority of the burgesses had been returned by con- 
stituent bodies remodelled m a manner which was generally 'regarded as 
illegal, and which the Prince had, in Ins Declaration, condemned James 
himscjf had, just befoie his downfall, consented to restore the old municipal ' 
fmnchiscs It w ould surely have been the height of mconststency m William 
after taking up arms for the purpose of vindicating the invaded charteis of 
coiporatibns, to recognise persons chosen in defiance of those charters as the 
legitimate representatives of the towns of England 
On Saturday the twenty second the Lords met m their own house That 
day was employed m settling the order of proceeding A 'clerk was 
appointed and, as no confidence could be placed m any of the twelve 
r Serjeants and barristers of great note were requested to 
attend, foi the purpose of giving advice on legal points It w^ resolved 

^deration t kingdom should be taken into con- 

Ihe interval between the sitting of Saturday and the sitUng of Monday 
was anxious and eventful A strong party among the Peeis still cherished 
constitution and religion of England might be seciued’ 
.vuhout the deposition of the King This party resolved to move a solemn 
addles to him, imploring him to consent to such terms as migRt remove 
the discontents and apprehensions which his past conduct had excited 
Sancroft, who, since the return of fames from Kent to Wiitehall had 
piAlic affairs, determined to come forth from lus retreat 
on this occasion, and to put himself at the head of Uie Royalists Seieial 
messengci-s wefe sent to Rochester snlli letters for the King He w-iq 

^ strenuously defended, if onWhe coiild ' 
at Hub l-ut moment, make up his mind to renounce designs abhorred bv ' 
Ills people Some respectable Roman Catholics folio wS^L m order 

lint,, Dre BUTOJ, 

1 “• same date 

1 Clarendons Dairj. Dea ar, 9*, ,688 Life of James. ,j 968 970, Oriff Men, 
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senous pcrsoml risk m rem'umng, the occasion vias one on which he ought 
to have flioUght it infamous to flinch for the question was whether he and" 
his'poslenty should reign on in ancestral throne or should he \agahonds 
•and beggars But in his mind all other feelings had_given plaCtto a erw eit 
fear for ms life To the earnest entreaties and unanswerable arguments of 
the agents whom his friemk had sent to Rochester, he had only one answen 
Ills head n as in danger In aain he was assured that there Mas no groundi 
for such an apprehension, that common sense, if not principle, wouldxestmm 
his kinsman from incurring the guilt andshamfeof legicide and parricide, 
and that many, who never would consent to depose their Sovereign-while he 
remained on English ground, would tlunk themselves absolved from Iheir^ j 
"allegiance b) his desertion Fright overpowered eveij other feeling James"’ 
determined to depart , and it w as easy for him to do so He vv as negligently 
guarded all persons were suffered to repair to him vessels ready to put to 
sea la) at no great distance, and their boats might come close to the garden 
of the house m which he was lodged Had he been wise, the pains which ^ 
Ins kccpcis took to facilitate his escape would have sufficed to convince 
him that he ought to stay where he was In truth tlie snare vvas_so ‘ 
ostentatiously e\Iiibitcd that it could impose on nothing but folly ‘be- 
wildered by terror ' 

The arrangements w ere mqieditiously made On the evening of Saturday 
FiiiMor the twenty-second the King assured some of tlie gentlemen, who 
?ronfRo. had been sent to him from London with intclbgence and advice, 
thcMcr that he-would see them again in the morning He went to bed, 
rose at dead of night, and, attend^ by Bervvack, stole out at a back door, 
and went tluongh the garden to the shore of the Medway A small skifif 
was m wailing boon after the dawn of Sunda) the fugitives were on board 
of a smack which was running down the Thames * 

“ That afternoon the tidings of the flight reached London The King's 
adherents were confounded. The Whigs could not conceal their jo) The 
good news encouraged the Prince to take a bold and important step He 
was informed that communications wcio passing between the French em 
bns^ and the part) hostile to him It was well known that at that embassy 
all tlie arts of comiption weie well understood, and there could belittle , 

- doubt tint, at such a conjuncture, neither intrigues nor pistoles would be - 
spared Banllon was most desirous to remain a few days longer iii London, 
and for that end omitted no art vvlndi could conciliate the victorious p irQf 
In tlie sticcts he quieted the populace^ who looked angrily at his coach, by ' 
thrOvvang mono) among them At his table he publicl) dranl flia lic^th . ' 
of the Pniice of Oiange But William ^vas not to be so cajoled He had 
not, indeed, talccn on himself to evercise regal aiithonty, but he was a gene- 
ral and, as such, he was not bound to tolerate^ within the territory of 
which he had taken military occupation, the presence of one whom he re- 
gardedasasp) Before that day closed Banllon was informed tliat he must •- 
leav e England vv ithin tvv enty four hours He begged hard for a short delay * 
but minutes were precious, the order was .repeated in more peremptory 
terms , and be unwillingly set off for Dover That-no mark'of contempt 
and defiance might be omitted, he was escorted to the coast hy one of his _ 
Protestant countrymen whom persecution had driven into exile So bitter' 
w as the resentment cvcUed by the French ambition and arrogance that ev en - 
those Engjishmen who were not generally disposed to take a favourable 
view* of WilliW’s conduct loudly applauded him for retorting with so much 
spmt the insolence with which Lewis had, during many years, treated eveiy 

court in Europe t " ' ’ 
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'Oil Mond-iy^tlic J-ords met again Halifax was chosen to prcside' The 
Pnmatc was absent, -the Royalists sad ■'and gloomjr, thej^hi^gs n*.tet«s 
eager and in high spirits 'TtvW'ts JTnown that James had left a 
■ letter behind him 'Some o£ his friends moved that it might be iheLorUt 
'produced, 'in the faint hope that it might'contain piopositions winch might 
mnnsh a basis forii happysetUement lOli ‘■this motiOnjthe previoiisiqucs- 
' lion was put and earned Godolphitt, ailfo was Lndwn not to be unfriendly 
to his old master, uttdred a few words avhich ai ei e decisive I have seen 

- the paper,” he said ♦, and I grie\ e to say that there is nothing in it which 
will giic' youi Loidbhips any satisfaction ” IntniUiitcOntainednoexprcs- 

^ Sion of regret for past erfors it held out no hope that' those eilors would 
in futiire be avoided , and it thicu tlie blame of all that had happened on 
' 'the malice of William and on the bhfidndss of a nation deluded by the 
* specious names of religion and property None ventured to propose that a 
negotiation should lie opened with a pnnee whom_the most ngid dtsaplmc. 
of adveisity seemed only to have made more obstinate in avTong borne- 
Hung was' said about inquiring into llie birth of the Pun ce of Wales but 
the Wiig peers treated tlic suggestion with disdam “ I did ndt expect, my 
Lords,” e\claimed Phdip Lord Whailon, an old Roundhead, who had com- 
maiidcd a regiiiient against Charles the First at Edgchill, “ I did not e\pcct 
to hear anybody at tins time of day mention the child who was called Prince 
~ of Wale's , and I hope that w e liov e now heard the last of him ” After long 
’■ - discussion it was resolved that two addresses should bepresented to William, 
One address requested him to take on himself provisionally tlieiaclministra- 
tion of the goaemment ; the other recommended that he should, by circular 
letters subscribed with his owai hand, invite all the constituent bodics-of the 
kingdom fo send up representatives to Westminster At the same time tlie 
Peers toolC upon themselves to issue an order banishing'all Papists, except 
a few' pnvileged persons, from London and the vicinity ♦ ■ > ' 

Tlie Lords presented them addi esses to the Pnnee dn the follow mg. day, 
without waiting for the issue of the deliberations of the commoners whom 
licbad called together. It seems, indeed, that the hereditary nobles were 
disposed at this moment to be punctilious m asserting then dignity, and 
were unwilling to recognise a co ordinate authonty in an assembly unknown 
to tlielaw' They conceived that they were a real House of Lords Hie 
other Chamber they despised as only a mock House of Commons William," 
how'eier, avisely excused himself from coming to any decision till he had as- 
1 ccrtaincd the sense of the gentlemen who had formerly been honouicd avith 
the confidence of the counties and towns of England ■f* ^ ' 

Tlie commoners who had been summoned met in Saint Stephen's Chapel 
and formed a numerous assembly Tlieyjilaccd in the chair Hcnty dcSuw 
P owle, W'hohad represented Cirencester m several Parliaments, and •>*>'tTia.Diu 
had been eminent among the supporters of the Exclusion Bill . 

- Addiesses were propose? and adopted similar t6 those which 

liie Lords had already presented No difference of opinion ’’‘ip- inucc. 

peared on any senons question , and some fteble attempts which averemadc 

- F ^ debate on points of form were put dovyn by the general contempt 
Sn_Rob^ Saivj er declared that he could not conceive Jiow jt was possible 
tortile Pnnee to admunster the Goaemment without Some distinguishing 
tiUe, such as Regent or Protector ' Old Maynard, avho, as a lawyc^bad no 
equal, and a ho was also a politician yersed m the tactics of reiolutions, 
pas at no pains ip conceal Ins disdam for so puerile ah objection, taken at 

DccimhcT C4,'tC88, 
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1 moment when union and promptitude were of the highest importance 
“ \Ve sliall sit here Serj long,” he said, ** if we sit till Sir Robert can con* 
ceive how such a thing is possible and the iKemblj Oiought the answer 
as good as the cavil descned * 

The resolutions of the meeting were communicated to the Prince He 
A Comen forthwith announced his determination to compl> with the joint 
tion caDetL request of the tw o Chambers w hudi he had called together, to issue 
letters summoning a Coiuention of the Psmtes of the Realm, and, till the 
Consenlion should meet, to take on himself the cxcaitire adminislmtion + 

He had undertaken no light task The whole machine of govern 
Exertions nicnt was disordered The Justices of the Peace had aban- 
ivinn.to foiled then functions The officers of the reienue had ceasetl to 
restorL collcct the ta\cs. 1 he army w ludi P e\ ershUm had disbanded w as 
still in confusion, and readj to break out into mutiny The fleet 
was in a scarcely less alarming slate Large arrears of paj were due to the 
civil and military sen anti of tlic crown , and onlj forts thousand pounds 
remained m the Exchequer The Prince addressed himself with a igour to 
the work of restoring order He published a proclamation by which all 
magistrates were continued in office, and another containing orders for the 
collection of the roenuc.^ The ne \ modelling of the army went rapidl) 
on Jlanj of the noblemen and gentlemen who bad been removed from 
the command of the English regiments weie reappointed A waj was 
'found of emplov ing the thousands of Insh soldiers w horn James had brought 
into England 1 hej couhl not safely be suffered to remain in a country 
where thej were objects of religious and national animositj Thij 
could not safel) be sent home to reinforce the army of Tjaconnel It 
was therefore determined that they should be com ejwl to the Continent, 
where thej might, under the banners of the House of Austria, render' in- 
direct but effectual service to the cause of the English constitution and of 
the Protestant religion Dartmouth was remoacd from his command, and 
the navy was conciliated bj assurances that every sailor should speedilj 
receive his due. The Citv of London undertook to extneate the Prince 
from his financial difhculties The Common Council, by an unanimous 
Vote, engaged to find him two hundred thousand pounds. It was thought a 
great proof, both of the wealth and of the public spint of themercha'nisof 
the capital, that, in fort} eight hours, the whole sum was raised on no seen 
rity but the Pi ince sword A ftw weeks before, James had been unable 
to procure a much smaller loan, though he had offered to pay higher interest, 
and to pledge valuable property § 

In a very fen days the confusion, which the mva.sion, the insurrection, 
ii.»voicr the flight of James, and the suspension of all regular government 
antpoiic} produced, was at ah end, and the kingdom wore again its 
accustomed aspect There was a general sense of secunty' Even the classes 
vv Inch were most obnoxious to public hatred, and which had most reason 
to apprehend persecution, were protected by the politic clemency of the 
conqueror Peraons deeply implicated in the illegal transactions of the late 

* The objector «->s dcsiunated'in contemporarj boots and pau>pble(s onlj bj brj 
iniiivls Hid tbese vitre sometimes misinterpreted ^ebard attributes the cavil to Sir 
Robert Southwell But I have little doubt that Oldmixon is right in putting tt into the 
mouth of San ver _ _ 

t Kistorv bflhe Desertion Life of William, 1703 Van Otters, itSS} 

t IiOndon Gazette Jan 3,7, 16SJ 

i I^nidon Gazette, Januatj 10, 17, z6S{ , Lutlrdl's Diarj Lcgge Papers, Tan Otters, 
Janiiar>, ^ Konquillo, January)}, ConsultaUoii of the Spainah 
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TCtgn not only ^vall^.cd the streets m sifety^but offered Ihcmsehes as candi* 
dates for seats in the Convention Mnlgrave vv-is, received not ungraciously 
at Saint James’s Fevershwi vi as released from arrest, and'vvas permitted to 
Tesume the only' office for which he was quahhed, that of keeping the bank at 
the Queen Dowager’s basset table Butno body, of men had so much reason 

to feel grateful to William as the Roman Catholics, 'It would Hot have been 
safe to resand formally the seveie resqlutions which tlie Peers had passed 
against the profe^ors of a religion generally abhorred by the nation , but, by 
the prudence and humanity of the Pnnee, those resolutions were practically, 
annulled On bis line of March from Torbay to London, he had given 
ordersTliat no outrage should be committed on the persons or dwellings of 
Papists He now renewed those orders, wnd directed Buniet to see that 
they vvere strictly obeyed A better choice could not have been made ; for 
Burnet was a man of such generosity and good nature, that his heart alw ays 
warmed towards the unhappy , and at the same time liis known hatred of 
Popery was a suffiaent guaiantee to the most zealous Protestants that the 
interests of their religion w ould be safe in his hands He listened kindly to 
the complaints of the Roman Catholics, procured passports for those who’ 
wished to go beyond sea, and went himself to Newgate to visit the pi elates 
who were imprisoned there He ordered them to be removed to a more 
commodious apartment and supplied with every indulgence He sofemnly 
assured them that not a hair of their heads should be touched, and that, as 
^onas the Pnnee could venture to act as he wished, they should be setat 
liberty The Spanish minister reported to his government, and, through his 
go\ eminent to the Pope, that no Cnthohc need feel any scruple of con- 
science on account of the late revolution in England, that for the dangerc to 
nhich the members of the true Church were exposed James alone n as re 
cuuon William alone had saved them from a sangumaiy perse 


1 here was, therefore, little alloy to the satisfaction watb winch the 

fh r tf Sovereign Pontiff Satisfaction 

leamca that the long v assalage of England w as at an end W’hen °*^*'’* ' 

It w as know n at Madnd that William w as in the full career of success, iTc*po»ere.“ 
a single voice-in the Spanish Council of State faintly evpiessed regret that 
^ political point of view, was most auspicious, ^louldbc 
prejudicial to the interests of tlie true Church t But the tolerant poliOy of 
quieted all scrupl^, and liis elevation was seen witliscartely 
^ bigoted Grandees of Castile than by the English 

With very different feelings had the news of tins, great revolution Tieen 
The politics of.a long, eventful, Sd glorious ^ , 

forS England was again the Eng-fcdmgii, 

rand of Ehzaheth and of Cromwell , and all the relations of all the ^ 

completely, changed by the sudden introduction 
of this new power into the system *1 fae Parisians could talk of nothmg lmt 


fe ^ :* Esta ma- 
de Francts?^Xro pehm?»" succKot nw asep.raremis 

conpnidencianosean molestaaos,> ftocem*hbertidde emc portiren 

men el forear ni castigar per esn t^on d nadie ’• concienaa, pqr ser centra icia- 
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A\h'it was ptsbHig In London ^ National and religious feeling impelled tliun 
to tike tlie part of James' TheyLnew nothing of the English constitution 
They abominated the English Church Our re\ olution appeared to them, not 
as the triumph of public liberty over despotism, but as a frightful domestic 
tragedy m which a venerable and pi 0 u 5 Senius was hurled Irom his throne^ 
by a 1 arquin, and crushed under the lianot wheels of a T ulha They ciicd^ 
shame on die traitorous captains, execrated the unnatural daughters, and 
regarded ^\ ilham w itli a mortal loathing, tempered, however, by tlie respect 
which valour, capacity, and success seldom lail to inspire'*’ Ihe Queen,^ 
exposed to the night wind and rain, witli the infant heir of three crdiyns 
claspetl to her breast, the King stopped, robbed, and outraged bv ruffi-ras, 
were objects of pit}' and of romantic interest to all Etance But Lewis saw 
a\ ith peculiar emotion the calamities of the House of Stuart All the selfish 
and all the generous parts of lus natnre,tv ere mo\ cd alike After many } ears 
of prospenty he had at length met with agreat chede He had reChqned on 
the support or neutrality of England- He had now nothing to expect frOm_ 
her but energetic and pertinacious hostility A few w eelcs earlier he might 
not unreasonably have hoped to subjugate FlanderS and to gn e law to Ger- 
man} kt present he might think hu^clf foi Innate if he should be able to 
defend his own frontiers against a confederacy such as Europe had not seen 
during many ages From this position, so new, so embarras'ing, so alarm- 
ing, nothing but a conntei-reiolntion or a cnal war in “the British Islands 
could extneate him He was tliercfoic impelled by ambition and b} fear 
to espouse the cause of the fallen d}aiasty And it is but just to say that 
motnes nobler than ambition or fear had a large share in aetermmnig his 
coune His heart was naturally compassionate , and this was an occasion 
winch could not fad to call forth all lus compassion His situatibti Ind 
preienled lus good feelings from fully de\ cloning tliemselveS Sj’mpathy is 
rarely stiong where there is a great inequality of condition", and he was 
raised so high aboie tlie mass of his fclloiv Cieatures that their distresses 
exuted in him only a languid pity, such as that with whicli wc regard the 
suflfetings.of the inferior animals, of a famished redbreast or of an oierdriacrt 
posthorsc. The dciastation of the Palatinate and the persecution pf the 
Huguenots had therefore given him no uneasiness which pride and bigotry 
could not cffecbially soothe But all die tenderness of winch he W as cap ' 
able was called forth b} the misery of a great King who had afewavccks ago 
_ been sei v cd on tlie knee by Lords, and w bo w as now a destitute exile* WiUi 
tliat tenderness w-as mingled, m the soul 'of Lewas, a not ignoble vanity * 
He would exhibit to the world a pattern of munificence and courte^' lie 
would show mankind w’hat ought to be the bcanng of a perfect gentleman , 
in the highest station and on the greatest occasion , and, in trutli, his cons 
duct was marked by a dmalrous gcnerosit} and urbanit},'sucli as had not 
embellished the annals of Europe since the Black Pnnee had stood bdimd 
the chair of King John at the supper on the fidd of Poitiers' 

Jks soon as the news that the Queen of England was on the French coast 
Keccption bad been broiiglit to Versailles, a palace was prepared for Tier rc- 
Ouin of- -Carnages and troops of guards were despatched to await 

fi^Tnd her orders Worktnen were emplojed to mend the Calais j^iad 
in^l rtnee. jjgj. journe} might be easy Lauzun w as not only assured that 
his past offences w'ereforgivenJbr hcrsikc, butwashonoured'witlia friendly 
Httec, m the handwilhng of Lewis Maiy 31 as on the road towards the 
French court when news came that her husband had, after a rough loyage, 
landed safe at the little village of Amblctcitse Persons of high rank were ' 

* In the chapter of La Bruj hre, entitled “Sur Ics jugemen-i” is a passage vhicti de- 
serves to be read as shovangiii what hsht our revolution appeared to a Frenditnait of 
distinguished ahihties 
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insHntly despalclicd fromyer^iilles to greef -and escort him., Mcan^ihilc 
Ixivis, attended his family and his nobility, ivent forth in stale to receive 
the exiled Queen Uefore his^gorgeous coach, xvcnt'’the Swass halbeMiers 
On each ^ide of it and behind it rode flie body guards n itli cymbals dashuig 
Slid trumpets peidmg After the JCmg, m a hundred carnages each drawn 
by SIX horses, came the most splendid anstocrac}' of Europe^ all featliens, 

' nlnnds, jotcIs, and embroidery -Bcfoie the procession had gone far it was 
announced that hlary M os approaching Lems al^hted and advanced on 
foot to meet hCi She brohe forth into passionate' expressions of giatitnde 
*' Madam,” said her host, “ it is hut a melancholy -service that I am'rcndcr-' 
ing you to-day I hope that I may be able hereafter to render you services 
greater and more pleasing ” He embraced the little Pnnce of -Wales, and 
' made the Queen seat herself m the royal state coach on the" right hand 
'llie casailcada then turned towaids Saint Germams , ' 

At'Saint Germains, on tlie % eige of a forest s\\ arming with beasts of chase, 
and on, the brow of a hill nhicli looks down on tlie windings of the Seine, 
Francis the Fust had built a castle, and IlEnry the Fourth had-^constructed 
a noble terrace Of the residences of the Fiench kings none stood yn a 
more salubrious air or commanded a faner prospect Tlie huge size and 
-vefterable age of the trees, the beauty of the gardens, tlie abundance of the 
spnngs, avere widely famed Lewis &e Fourteenth had been bom there, 
had, when a young man, held his court there, had added sev'erai stately 
pavilions lio^the mansion of Francis, and had completed .the terrace of 
Henry Soon, however, flie magnificent King conceived an inexplicable 
disgust for hi^ birdiplace He quitted Samt Germains for Versaille*^ and 
expended slinfs almost fabuious in the vain attempt to create a paradise on 
a spot singularly sterile and unwholesome, all sand oi mud, without avood 
wiihoiit w aler, and without game Saint Germains had now been sdecled 
to be the abode of tlieroyal family of England Sumptuous funiitiue had 
been h.xstily sent m Tlie nursery of the Prince of Wales had. been* catefnlJv 
lunnshed w ith everything that an infant could requite One of the attend- 
ants presented to the Queen the key of a superb casket wliidi stood in lier 
-apMlnienk^ She opened the casket, and found m it siv tliousand pistoles 
On the.following day Janies arrived at St Gennains Lewis v/as already 
there to welcome him fhe unfortunate exile bowed sr. Iotw ibnt a , 



said Lewis to^Mary, « ;;d;om vouTdfbc ^ad to see ” lhL,\K emS 
^ next day at Versailles, and to det him have fte 

ft!f showing them his buildings, pictures, and plantations, he took 

the unceremonious leave of an old fnaid - i uyus, ue took 

“fonned that, as long as they would 
do the King of France the favour to accent of his hosniHlihr fnrh,, c 

f th». w w 

Mnsilive, litigious, insolent, who had been more than once^readv 
A«» ta^d aW 1,„ to Ponm of He HoeBC Ad toita 
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indulged m illi clnirs in the presence of the Queen Such Infles u ere serious 
innttcis nt the old court of Fr'iiice Ihcre iicre precedents on both sides 
but Lems decided the point against his own blood Some ladies of 
illustiious nnk omitted tlie ceremony of kissing the hem of Mary’s robe 
Lewis remarked the omission, and noticed it in such a voice and with suth , 
a look that the whole peerage was ever after ready to kiss her shoe ' When 
Lsthcr, jusfwntten by Racmc, was acted at Saint Cyr, Mary had thereat" 
of honour 'James m os at her right hand Lewis modestly placed himself 
on the left Nay, he was well pleased that, in his own palacfe, an outcast 
living on his bounty should assume the title of King of France, should, os 
King of trance, quarter the lilies with the English lions, and should, as' 
King of France, dress in violet on days of court mourning 
^ The demeanour of the Fiench nobility on pvibhc occo-^ions w as absolutely " 
''regulated by their sovereign but it'was beyond even his power to prevent 
them from thinking freclj, and from espressmg what they thought, in private 
circles, with the keen and delicate ml characteristic of their nation and of 
their order Their opinion of Mary was favourable They found her 
ptison agreeable and her deportment dignified they respected her courage 
and her maternal affection , and th<^ pitied her ill fortune But James they 
regarded w ith extreme contempt \ hey were disgusted by his insensibility, 
by the cool way in which he talked to eveiybody of his rum, and by Uic 
childish pleasure which he took in the pomp and luxury of Versailles ' ‘ 
Ihis'stiange apathy they attributed, not to philosophy or relimon, but to 
stupidity and meanness of spirit, and rcmaiked that nobody wno had had ^ ' 
the honour to hear His Britannic Majesty tell his own story could wonder 
that he was at Saint Germains and his son in law at Saint James’s * 

In the United Provinces the excitement produced by the tidings from 
stale of England w as cv en greater than in France This w os the moment 

Ui^iJnited which the Batavian federation reached the highest point of pow'er t 
I’rovinccs. and gloiy From the day on which the expedition sailed, the 
anxiety of the whole Dutch nation had been intense Never had there been 
such crowds in the chuichcs Never had the enthusiasm of the prencheis 
been so ardent The inhabitants of the Hogue could not be restrained from , 
insulting Albeville His houae w as so closely beset by the populace, day and _ 
night, that scarcely any person vcnluicd to visit him , and he was afraid that 
his chapel would be burned to the ground + As mad after mad arrived w itli - 
news of the Prince’s progress, the spirits of his countrymen rose higher and , 
higher , and when at length it w as know n that he had, on the invatation of the 
TjOrds and of an assembly of eminent commoners, taken on himself the execu 
live administration, a general cry of pnJe and joy rose fiom all tlie Dutch 
factions An extraordinary mission w os, w ith great speed, despatched to con 
gratulate him Dykvelt, w hose adi oitness and intimate know ledge of English ■■ 

politics made his assistance, at such a conjuncture, peculiaily valuable, was 
one of the Ambassadors , and vv ith him w as j oined N icholas Witsen, a Bjurgo 
master of Amsterdam, who seems to have been selected for the purpose of 
proving to all Europe that the long feud between the House of Orange and 
the chief city of Holland w as at an end On the eighth of January Dykv elt ^ ^ 
and Witsen made their appearance at Westminster William talked to 
them with a frankness and an effusion of heart which seldom appeared in his 
conveisations with Englishmen '^His first words were, “Well, and what 
do oUr fnends at home say now ? ” In tnith, the only applause by which 
his stoical nature seems to have been stioiigly moved was tlie applause of 

* My account of the reception of James and hiS vv ife irt Trance is taken chiefly froin^ ^ 
the letters of Madame de SevignC and the Memoirs ofDanscau 

t Albeville to Preston, 1688, in Mackintosh Collection * 
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Ills dear n'iti\e countrj^ Of lus immense popularity in England lie spoke. 
Mith cold diedain, and predicted, too truly, the reachon m Inch folloived 
“litre,” said he, “the cry is.all Hosannah to day, and nil, perhaps, be 
Crucify to-morron ” * 

On the follo\/ing day the firet members of the Contention were chosen 
Tl.e City of London led the wav, and elected, without any con- ricttionof 
test, four great merchants who were zealous Whjgs The 
and his adherents had hoped that many reluming officers would lilt's*™ 
treat IhtPrince’sletteras a nullity , but the hope was disappointed mention 
1 lie elections v cut on rapidly nnd smoothly There were scarcely any con- 
tests Tor the nation had, during more than a year, been kept in constant 
expectation of a Parliament W'nts, indeed, had been issued and recalled 
Some cons' ituciit bodies had, under those writs, actually proceeded to the 
choice of representatives Tlierewas scarcely a county in which the gentry 
and yeomanry had not, many months before, fixed upon candidates, good 
Protestants, whom no exertions must*be spared to carry, in defiance of tlie 
K-ing and of the Lord Lieutenant , and these candidates w ere now gene- 
rally returned without opposition 

i he Pnnee gave strict oiders that no person in the public service should, 
on tins occasion, practise those arts winch had brought so much obloquy on 
tlie late government He especially directed that no soldiers should be 
saiflercd to appar in any town where an election was going on + His ad- 
niiiers were aide to boast, and his enemies seem not to liave been able to 
deny, that the sense of the constituent bodies v/as fairly taken It is true 
that he nsked little fhe party which w as attached to him w astnumphant, 
cntliusiastic, full of life and energy 1 he party from which alone he could 
expect senous opposition w ^s disunited and disheartened, out of humour w ith 
it-elf, and still more out of humour w ilh its natural chief A great majonty, 
therefore, of ihc shires and boroughs returned Whig members 

It was not over Fngl ind alone that "W ilham’s guardianship now C' tended 
Scotland had nsen on her ly rants All the regular solihers by Airainor 
wliom she hail long been licld down had been summoned by James Stotiandl 
to Ills help against the Dutch invaders, waih the exception of a aery small 
force, which, under the command of the Duke of Gordon, a great Roman 
Catholic lyird, garrisoned Uic Castle of Edinburgh Every mail whii.Ii had 
gone northward during the eventful month of Nov ember had earned news 
wliicli slined the passions of the oppressed Scots While the event of the 
n ilitaryoperauonswas still doubtful, there v ere dLsturbances at Edinburgh . 
and those disturbances became more formidable after jamesbad retreated fi om 
bSf "w ‘=™''f**?ssembledatfirst by night, and then by broad day- 

1 'T® P«^^‘'Jy,^“nied loud shouts were ralscdTor a free Par- 

ihremt J wttmgpnccs on the heads of the minioters of 

rif- n thpe ministers Perth, as filling the great place of 

Chancellop as standing high in the royal favour, as an apostate from the 

introdiiced'^thc ihunihscre v 
into the junspnidence of his country, was the most detested His nerves 
ere v eak his spint w as abject , and the only courage which he poss'ess^ 


W as not of old the Tewuli rabble s cry 
Hosanaab Erst and after crud^ 

D^atch of the Dutch Amb-ssadors Latraordiuaiy “ Jan^, 

t Xondn-, Gazette, Jan 7, t68! 
toL I 


1685 , Van Cittcrs, came 
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w-as thit evil courage 11111011 braves infamy, md which looks steadilj on the , 
torments of ollicrs His post, at such a tim^ ivas at the head of the Council 
hoard hut his heart failed him, and he' dclcnnmed to take refuge at his , " 
countiyscat from die danger which, as he judged by the looks and the cries 
jof the fierce and resolute populace of Udinhuigh, u aS not lemote A strong' 
guaid escorted him safe to Castle Drummond hut scarcely had hedeparted 
•when tlie city rose 'up A few troops tried to snilprcss the insurrection, hut ' 
■were oicrponered. The palace of Holyrood, which had hcen turned into 
a Roman Catholic seminary and prmting-house, was stormed and sacked 
Huge heaps of Popish books, heads, crucifixes, and pictures were burned 111 
the High Street In the midst of the agitation came down the tidings of 
tlielCing’s flight The members of Uie government gave up all thought of s. 
' contending with the popular fury, and cliangcd sides with a promptitude ' 
then common among Scottish politicians IheTnvy Council by one pro- 
clamation ordered that all Papists should he disarmed, ahd by anolhei - 
miated Protestants to muster for the defence of pure religion Ihe nation 
had not waited for the call Toivn and country were mready np 111 aims 
for the Pnnee of Orange Nithisdale and Clydesdale were the onlyri^ons _ ' 
in which there was the least chance that the Roman Catholics would make 
Jiead } and both Nilhisdale and Cljdesdale were soon occupied bj bands of - 
nmiea Presbyterians- Among the msuigents were some fierce and moody" 
men who had formerly disowned Ai^le, and Who were now equally eager 
to disown William His Higlmess, they said, was plamly a mahgnant' 
Ihere ivas not a word about tlie Coienant m his Declaration The Dutch 
avere a people wth whom no true servant of the Lord would unite.’' They 
consorted with Lutherans , and a Lutheran was as much a child of perdibon 
as a Jesuit The geneTalamce of tlie kingdom, howcacr, efiectually drowned 
the growl of tins hateful faction * 

The commotion soon reached the neighbourhood of Castle Drumiliond^ 
Perth found that he was no longer safe among his ow n sen ants and tcliants ' 

He gave himself up to an agony as bitter as that into which his merciless 
tyranny had often tlirown better men He wildlj tried to find consolation , , 
in the nles of his new Churdi He importun^ his priests for comfort; 
prayed, confessed, and communicated but liis faiQi wras w eak , and he 
on ned tliat, in spite of all his devotions, the strong terrors -of death were 
upon him. At tins time he learned that be had a chance of escaping pn 
board of a slnp which lay off Brentisland He disguised himself as wdl os 
he could, and, after a loi% and difliciilt journey by unfrequented paths o^cr 
the Ochil mountams, which were then deep m snow, he succeeded inu:m- 
bailong but, in spite of all lus precautions, he had been recognised, and 
the alarm had been gn en. As soon as it was knbwn Uiat tlie cruel renc , 
gadc ivas on the waters, and that he liad gold wath him, pursuers, uiflamcd 
at once by hatred and by avarice, were on his track A skiff, commanded " . 
b} an old bucconeen overtook the flying acsscl and boarded her Perth 
Uas dragged out of the hold on deck in woman’s clothes, stopped, hustled, 
and plundered Bayonets were held to his breast Begging for life with 
unmanly cnes, he was burned to the shor^ and flung Into the common gaol 
of Kirkcaldy ’ Thence, by order of the Conned over! which he had lately 
presided, and winch was filled with men who had been partakers m lus ' 
guilt, he was removed to Stirling' Castle. It'was on a Sunday, dunng the 
time of public worship, that, he was conveyed under a guard to his place of 
confinement but eicn "ngid Puntans forgot the sanctity of. the day The 
chutes poured fo^ their congregations as the torturer passed by, and the 

TheSitth Colkcnon ofPipers, x68o, Wodrott, III \ii <4,App 150,131 Faithfid 
Comendings Displaj cd ‘ Bunict, 1 8o^ - 
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noce of thrat', execrations, sad screams of liatrcd accompanied tuil to die 
gate ff 3 £sfnsoB,* , ' ' 

Sct era! eminent Scotsraemrem mXordonsvhmithePnace armed tbe-e , 
and jnanj othe*^ no/* hastened thither to pa> their court to him. On die 
seventh of Janaar> he requested them to attend him at Whitehall The 
astcmhkge -nas large and respectabla The DuXe ofHamiitonandhis eldest 
son, the Lari of Arran, the ch^-fsofaTiouse of alno-t regal appearecl- 

at theh..ad of the processaon v e-e accompanied by-thirty Lords ard 
about cigh»y gend^en of note Wilham desired fhem to consult together, 
and to let Inm 1 «0’ i' r hat ^ ay > e etrild best promote the \. elfare of the»r 
cojntry Hcthenmthdre'r, ard leLthem to deliberate unrestrained lo> his 
p>'csence^ They repaired to tlie Coimdl chamber, and pat Hatnlton mto ti o' 
cliair, Thoagh there seems to hate been little differeucc of opmion, tlicir 
delntes lasted three da^ a fact i.hidi is sufficiently explained b) the aremn- 
Bt*uice that Sir Paunch Hume v as one of the dcoatem Arran ventured to 
recommend a negotiation v .th the King But this motion was lU lecLn ed 
by the movePs father and hy the v hole assembly, and did not even find a 
*cconder At length resolutions were earned closely resembling the resohi- 
tions 1 hrch ‘he Lnghsh Lords and Commoners had presented to thePnnee 
afeu days before He uasrequested to call togethera Consenbon of the 
Lslates of Scotland, to fix the fourteenth of March for the day of miytin" 
and, tiU that das, to lake on himself the avil and mihtaij adm'nisfra- 
bon To this request he acceded, and thenceforth Ihegosemmeut of the 
, V« i ole isl’iid was in hrs hands f 

ThodcciiivemoiUCTl approached , and the agitation of the pnblic mind 
10% to the neighL Knots of politiaans were i nisptnng and con* s,,,..!, 
salting in e«ci7 part of Xxmdon The coffeehouses were m a nittitsiir - 
ferment The presics acre hard at nark Of the pamphlets which - 

ap^red at that tune enough may still be collected to form se reial volumes 
MO fn^ there pamohletS it is not diihcult to gather a correct notion of the 
state ot parties •• - 

-■Ihe^e-^as small faction 1 hich vished to recall James without 
Sbpu atwns ^ere ivas also a very bmail faction -phidi wished to set up a 

V'i to the administration to a couned of Statcunaer 

these extreme opinions were 
If twentieths of the naUon consisted 

TrlS vhom lo.e of hereditary monardiy and love of constitutional 
freeo^ were wmbmed, though m diffcrcrt proportions, and who^aere 
^ualiy oppo-cd to the totM abolmon of th„ Ijugij office and to the 
iinconaitional restoration of the King .luy. w ire 

''h.ch separated the b go.- /ho still clung to 

quieted But from the day on -..luch hV Stored 

tnumph,<rttchinanagemcntcouIdnolonTerbep'‘acti=-^ „ J ’ paica m 

.hg tlTe nabon from the strong dread 

mMdr.n, 

t L jaie*’, j. Sixth Gii’ect’va of Pap -ti, xCSj, 
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of half Ills influence Old 'intipatliic^ which hid slept 11 hen Bishops 
were in the Tower, when Jesuits were at the Council board, when loyal 
clergymen were deprived of their bread by scores, when loyal gentlemen 
were put out of the commission of the peace by hundreds, were again strong 
Wnd active The Royalist shuddered at the thought that he was allied with 
all that from his youth up he had most hated, 'with old parliameiitaty Cap- 
tains who had stormed his country house, with old parliamentary Commis- 
sioners who had sequestrated his estate, watli men who had plotted the Rye 
House butchery and headed the Western rebellion That beloved Church, 
too, for whose sake he had, after a painful struggle, broken throigh his 
allegiance to the tlirone, was she realty in safety ? Or had he rescued her 
from one enemy only that she might be exposed to another? The I’opisli 
pnests, indeed, were in exile, in hiding, or in prison No Jesuit or Bene 
dichne who valued his life now dared to sho\/ himself in uie habit of Ins 
order But the Presby tenan and Independent teachers went in long proces- 
sion to salute the chief of the government, and were as graciouslv received 
as the true successoi-s of the Apostles Some schismatics avowed theliope 
that every fence which excluded them from ecclesiastical preferment would 
soon be levelled, that tho Articles would be softened down, that the 
Liturgy would be garbled , that Christmas would cease to be a feast , that 
Good Friday would cease to be a fast , that canons on whom no Bishop had 
ever laid his hand would, without the sacred vestment of wliiteJincn, distri- 
bute, in the dioirs of Cathedrals, the cucharistic bread and wine to com 
municants lolling on benches The Piince, maeed, was not a fanatical 
Preslytenan , but he w as at best a Latitudmanan He had no scruple about 
communicating 111 the Anglican form but lit cartd not 111 what form other 
people communicated Hu> w ife, it was to be feared, had imbibed too much 
of Ins spirit Her conscience was under the direction of Bnmct She heard 
preachers of different Protestant sects. She had recently said that she saw 
no essential difference between tlie Church of England and the other re- 
formed Cliurches * It w as necessary, tlierefore, that the Cavaliers should, at 
this conjuncture, follow the example set by tlicir fathers m 1643, should draw 
off from Roundheads and scctanes, and should, in spile of all tlie faults of 
tlie hereditary monarch, uphold the cause of hereditary monardiy 

The body winch was animated by these sentiments was large and respect- 
able. It mcludcd about one half of the House of Lords, about one third of 
the House of Commons, a majority of the country gentlemen, and at least 
nine tenths of the clergy , but it w as tom by dissensions, and beset on ev eiy 
side by difficulties 

One section of this great party, a section which was especially strong 
Sheriocts among divines, and of which Sherlock was the chief organ, wished 
that a negotiation should be opened w ith Janies, and that he should 
be mv ited to return to ^YhItehall on such conditions as might fully seenre 
the cival and ecclesiastical constitution of the realm f It Is evadent that this _ 
plan, though strenuously supported by the clergy, w as altogether inconsistent ' 
With tlie doctrines which the dergy had been teaching during many y ear?. 
It w as, m truth, an attempt to make a middle w ay where there was no room 
for a middle way, to effect a compromise between two things which do not 
aamit of compromise, resistance and nonresistancc. The Tones liad formerly 
taken their stand on die pnnciple of nonresistancc. ^But that ground most 
of them liad noW abandoned, and w ere not disposed ogam to occupy The 
Cavaliers of England had, as a dass, been so deeply concerned, directly or 
indirectly, in the late rising against the King, tliat they could not, for very 

*'AlbeviUe, KoV A i6SS ' 

P*™!*****! eniul-d Letter to a ATembcr of the Convention, and the answer, 
1689 Humet j *1 
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slnme, tilk at tint moment atout the sacied duty of obejingJNero j nor,^ 

~ indeed, were they disposed to lecall the pnnce under iihose misgovemment 
they had suffered 'so much, without exacting from him terms which might 
make it impossible forhimagamto abuse his power Ihey weic, there- 
fore, m a false position Their old theory^ sound or unsound, was at least 

complete and coherent If that theory weie sound, the King ought to be 
immediately imited bade, and permitted,' if such weie his pleasure, to put 
‘ieymour and Danby, the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Bnstol, to 
death for high treason, to re establish the Ecclesiastical Commission, Lo fill 
the Church with Popish dignitaries, and to place the army under die com- 
mand of Popish ofliceis But if, as the Tones themselves now seemed to 
confess, that theory was unsound, why treat wath the King? If it was ai 
mitled tint lie might lau fully be evdnded till he gave satisfactory guarantees - 
for the scciinly of the constitution in Church and State, it was not easy to 
deiiv that he might lawfully be evduded for ever For what satisfactory 
ginianlee could he give? IIow wu^it possible to draw up an Act of Par- 
liament in language dealer than the language of the Acts of Parliament 
which requiied that the Dtan of Clinstdiurch should be a Protestant? How 
was it possible to put any promise into words stronger than those in which 

- James had repeatedly dedared that he w ould strictly respect the legal jights 

of the Anglican dcr^ ? If law or honour could Inv e bound him, he would „ 
never have been foiced to fly fiom his kingdomi If neither law nor honour 
could bind him could he safely be permitted to letum’ ' 

. It IS probable, however, that, m spite of these aignmcnts, a motion for 
opening a negotiation with James would have been made in the Convention ' 
and would have been supported by the great body of Tones, had he not ' 
been, on this as on every other occasion, his ow n worst enemy Every post 
which armed from Saint Gennains brought intelligence which damped the 
ardour of hjs adherents He did not think it w orth his while to feign regret 
II pron»se amendment He put forth a manifcto, - 

telling Ins people that it had been his constant care to govern them with 
justice and moderation, and that they had been cheated into ruin by imagi- 
naiy grievances The effect of his folly and obstinacy was that uLc vUo 
were most desirous to see him restored to Ins tin one on fair conditions felt 
that, by proposing at that moment to treat with him, they shPuld injurd the 
cause which they vyished to serve TIict therefore determined to sancmn- 
coalwcc with another body of Tones of whom Bancroft was the p's”- 

1 f“‘=™'Vf“cied that he had found out a device by which provision 
might be made for the government of the country w ithout recalling Tames ' 
S liHn o£ hB crown -niis device w as a Regency’ 

I he most uncompromising of those divines who had inculcated the doctrine 
of p^sive obedience had nm'er maintained that such' obedience Was due to 
a babe or to a madman It was umver.ally acknowledged Xt when 

- nglitful sovereign was intellectually incapable of performinff Lis 

deputy might be appointed to act m his stead, anS h™ an vneAon^^ 
should resist the deputy, and should plead as an excuse fo^doTcr ^^iW 
command of a pnnce who was in the credit or vvhT«« ^ 
justly incur the-penalues of rebellion Stupiditv w ^ 

shtion— such was the reasoning of the Pnma?e super- 

rule his dominions as any child in wa2^ ric as unfit to 

herefore be taken which had been taken wliL SS ih 
fant, and again when he became lethajm 

cflcct 'but he must still continue to bhcingKmSli^ ' 

, Let the Lord> of the Coimcil, Jan A. 168S Clarendon’s Dnrv. Jan A . - 
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com and on the Gieat Seal Acts of Parlnmcnt innst j.ldl be called from 
the of hu> reign. But tlie administration miu>t be taken from him and 
confided to a Regent named by the Estates of tlie Realm In this my, 
Sancroft gravely maintained, the people Mould remain true to their alle- 
giance the oaths of fealty which they had sworn to their Jnng M'ould be 
stuctly observed , and the most orthodox Churchmen might, without any 
scruple of conscience, tal».e office under the Regent _ 

1 he opinion of Sancroft had great weight with the whole Tprj party, and 
especially aiith the clergy A week, before the day for which the Conien- 
lioii had been summoned, a grave parly assembled afLambetli Palace,“hcard 
prayers in the chapel, dined with the Primate, and then consulted on the 
stale of public allfairs Four suffragans of the Aichbishop, who had shared 
his penis and his glory m the preceding summer, w ere present Tlic Earls 
of Clarendon and Ailcsbiiiy represented the Tory laity 1 lie unanimous 
sense of the meeting appeared to be that those v/ho had taheii the oath of 
allegiance to James might justifiably withdraw their obedience fiom him, 
but could not with a safe conscience call anj other by the name of King F 

Thus two sections of the Tory paity, a section which looked fonvard to 
Dinbys accommodation with fames, and a section which Wcas opposed 
riim to all) such accommodation, agreed m supporting the plan of Re 
gency But a durd section, which, though not vei^ numerous, had great 
vvciglit and influence, recommended a verj different plan The leadcis of 
■this small band weic Danbj and the Bishop of London in the House of 
Lords, and Sir Robert Sawjer in the House of Commons They conceived 
that thcyliad found out a waj of eficcting a complete revolution under 
stricll) legal forms It was contrary to all pnnCiple, tliey said, that the 
King should be deposed by his subjects , noi was it necessary to depose him 
He had himself, by his flight, abdicated his power and dignity A demise 
had actually taken place All constitutional lawyers held that the tlirone 
of England could not be one moment vacant The next heir had therefore 
succeeded Who, then, w as the nc't heir ? As to the infant who hiM been 
earned into Fiance, Ins entrance into the w orld had been attended by many 
suspicious circumstances It w as due to tlie other members of the royu - 
» family and to the nation that all doubts should be cleared up An investi- 
gation had been solemnly demanded, in the name of the Pimcess of Oiange, 
by her husband, and would have been instituted if the jiartles who were 
accused of fraud had not taken a course which, in any ordinary case, vvould 
have been consideied as a decisive proof of guilL They had not chosen to 

1 

*Jt seems Incredible that any man should rcallj have heen imposed upon h> such 
nonsense 'I thererore think it nght to quote Sancroft’s words, which arc sbll estant in 
hts own handwriting — 

• 1 he political capacity or authority of the King, and his name in the governmeiU, 
arc perfect and cannot fail hut his person being human and mortal, and not otherwisfci 
pnvilegcd than the test of mankind, is subject to alt the defects and failings of it He 
may tlic-cfore he incapable of directing the government and dispensing the piiblictrea 
sure, &.C , cither bj absence, by infancy, lunacy, doliracy, or apatlij , vi hether liy nature 
orcasual infirmity or lastly by some invincible prejudices of mind, contracted and fived 
bv education and habit, vith unalterable resolutions supennduced, in matters whollj in 
consistent and incompatible With the laws, religion, peace, and true jiohcy of the 1 mg 
dom In all these cases (I sav) there must he some one or more persons appointed to 
supply such defect and vicannusly to him, and hv his pdvver and anthontj, to direct 
public affairs And this done I sa> further, that alf proceeding^, authorities, commis 
sions grants, Kc., issued as formerlv, arc legal and valid to alf intents, and the peoples 
allegiance is the same still, their oaths ahd obligations no way thwarted So 

long as the government moves by the King's autlioiatj, and mhis name, all those sacred 
tics and settled forms of proceedings are kept, and no man s conscience hiirtlicned with 
anything he.necds scruple to undertake ” Tanner MSS , Doylt’a Life of Sancroft It 
■was not al ogethcr without reason that the creatures of James made themselves mem 
With the good Archbishop’s English 
^ -t Evebo, Jan ig, tf8| ' , 
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aw ait tbe issue of a solemn parliamentarj' proceeding * tliey lia^ stolen away 

into a foreign country they had earned with tliem the child 'tliey had ' 
earned with them all those IVench and Italian women pf beddiamhei> 

who, if there had been foul plaj', must have been pmy to it, and^who ought 
therefore to' have been subjected to a ngorous cross c^mination To admit 
the boy’s claim without inquiry wm impossible j aiid Aoseavho ciilled them- 
selves his parents had made inquiiy impossible " Judgment must tlierefore 
go against him by default If he was wronged, he was wronged, not by the' 
nation, but by those' whose strange ^conduct at the time of his birth had 
justified tlie nation in dem-lnding mvesbgation, and. who had ^en'aaoided 
investigation by flight He might therefore, wnth perfect equity, be cohsi- 
dued as a prctcndei And thus>the crown had legally devolved on the' 
Princess of Orange- She was actually Queen Regnant The Houses had 
nothing to do but to proclaim her She might, if such Were her pleasure, 
make her husband her first minister, and might ev'en, with the consent of 
Parliament, bestow on him the title of Ring , , - 

The persons who preferred this scheme to any other, Werefew'} and it 
wascertamto be opposed, both by all who still bore any good will toTames, 
and by the adlierents of William Yet Danby, confidenf m Wowminow ^ 
ledge of parliamentary tactics, and well aware how much, when gre'atparbes- 
arc nearly balanc^, a small flying squadron can effect, was not witlmut 
hopes of being able to keep the event of the contest in suspense till both 
Whigs and Tones, despamng of complete victoiy, and afraid of, the conse- 
quences of delay, should suffei him to act as Umpire Nor isit impSle 

^orts had been seconded nay, if they 
had not been cdunteractcd, by her whom he wished to raise to the hemht 
ofliutnan greatness QuicWghtcd as he wasand vemed m ^SaS" he las 
altogether Ignorant of the liaracter of Maiy, and of the feeling with which 
she regard^ her husband , nor was her old preceptorCoSn betS^^^ 
fonned ilham s manners were dry and cold his constitution was mfinn ' ' 

feulTs he hIdTkM never suspected Ihaf^Sth aU 



forefathers"w'^“TOi;iabk“n irrTh’mToJ.'’''i ^r^g^oms of her 

them on him, she could prove to him thi* because, by bestowing 

her affection Danby, m^rofound disinterestedness 

that he would defend h^r assUiedher 


that he would dS hcV ZhK aVd Vw i «sUied her 

hoped to place her alone on 

doctrineWthJ/Kou^KSJidTSeSM*^^^ consistent TKSir 
Thej hold thatTsoi^rtSSSoS^^ 

^vithstood and dethroncd^rhls Se TW “‘g^’tlaivfully be 

power uas not disputed, S the SoL abused his' 

that he had forfeited it M hethcr the PnnCe of pronounce 
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from Uic llironc A diild, brought to the royal couch m, a a arming pm, 
might possibly pro\c a good Ivmg of England But there could be no such 
,hope for a child educated bj a father nho n as the most stupid and obstinate 
of tyrants, in a foreign countr), the seat of -despotism and superstition , m a 
country nhere the last traces of liberty had disappeared , nhcre the States 
General had ceased to meet, nhcre Parliaments had long registered nathout 
one remonstrance the most oppr^sive edicts of the sovereign , where valour, 
genius, Jcamii^ seemed to exist only for the purpose of aggrandising a 
single man ; where adulation was the mam business of the press, the pulpit, 
and the stage, and vvJiere o le chief subject of adulation was the barb-irou-. 
persecution of the Reformed Church. %Yas the boy likely to karn, under 
such tuition and in such a situation, respect for the institutions of his native 
land? Could it be doubted that he would be brought up to be the slav e of the 
Jesuits and the Bourbons, and that he would be, if possible, more bitterly 
prejudiced than any preening Stuart against the laws of Englmd ? 

Nor did tlie WHiigs think that, situated as the coiintiy tlien was, a depar- 
ture from the ordinary rule of succession was in itself an evil They wcie 
of opinion that, till that rule had been broken, the doctrines of indefeasible 
hereditary right and passive obedience would be pleasing to the Coiiit, would 
be inailcated by the clergy, and would retain a strong hold on the public 
inmd The notion would still prevail that the kingly oflicc is the ordinance 
of God in a sense different from that in which all government is IIis ordi 
nance It was plain that, till this siipei-stilion was extinct, the constitution 
could never be secure For a really limited monarchy cannot long exist in 
a society which regards monarchy as something div in^ and the limitations 
as mere human inventions Royalty, in order that it might exist in perfect 
harmony w ith our liberties, must be unalile to show any higher or more 
venerable title than that by which we hold our liberties ihc King must 
be henceforth regarded as a magistrate, a great magistrate indeed and highly , 
to be honoured, but subject, like all other magistrates, to the law, and dc 
nving his povv er from heaven in no oUicr sense than that in vv hicli the Lords 
and the Commons may be said to derive their power from heaven Ihc 
best way of effecting fins salutary change would be to intcmipt tlie course 
of descent Under sovereigns who would consider it as little short of high 
treason to preach nonresistance and the patriarchal theory of government, 
imdei sovereigns whose authority, spnnging from resolutions of the two 
Houses, could never rise higher than its source, theie vv ould be little nsk of 
oppression such as had unnpelled two generations of Englishmen to rise m 
arms against two generations of Stuarts On these grounds the ^yhIgs were 
prepared to declare the throne vacant, to fill it by election, and to impose 
on the prince of thar choice such conditions as might secure the country 
against misgovemment 

file time for the decision of these great questions had now amv ed At 

Mectinsr of break of day, on the ivv cnty-second of January, the House of Com- 
iioCon mons was crowded with knights and buigesscs On the benches 
le^Sr appeared many faces which Iiad been well knovvai m that place . 
of^c dunng the reign of Chailes the Second, hut had not been seen thci c 
House of under his successor hlost of those Tory squires, and of those needy 
couunoas. retainers of the court, who had been returned in multitudes to 
the Parhamciit of 1685, had given place to the men of the old country partv, 
the men who had driv en the Cabal from power, who had carried the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and who had sent up the Evchision Bill to the Lords Among 
them was Povvle, deeply read in die historv and law of Parliament, and 
distinguished by the species of eloquence vvhidi is required when grav c qnes 
lions are to he solemnly brought under the notice of senates, and Sir Tliomas 
Liideton, versed in European politics, and gifted with a vehement and 
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piercing logic which Ind often, when, after a long Mtli ig.^the candles had 
been lighted, roused tlic languielnng House, and decided ‘the event of the 
delate There, too, w-isWilliam Sacheserell, an orator whose great par- 
liimentary abilities dere, many jears later, a faaoiinte theme of old men 
n ho hved to see the conflicts of Walpole and Pulleney ^ With these eminent 
{lersons was joined Sir Robert Clayton, the aicalfliicst merchant of London, 
nhosc palace in the Old Jewry sui'passed m splendour the aristocratical 
mansions of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden, whose villa among 
the Surrey hills was desenbed as a garden of Eden, whose banquets vied 
with those of kings, and whose judicious muniflcence, still attested by 
numerous public monuments, had obtained for him in the annals of the 
City a place second only to that of Gresham In^the Parliament whidi met 
at Oxford in i68i, Clayton had, as member for the capital, and at the 
icquest of Ins constituents, moved for leave to bring m the Bill of Exclu 
Sion, and had been seconded by I>ord Russell In 1685 the City, deprived 
of Its franchises and governed by the creatures of the Court, had returned 
four Toryrepresentativci But the old charter had now been restored, and 
Clajtoh had been again chosen by acclamation + Nor must John Birch be 
passed over He had begim life as a carter, but had, in the civil wars, ‘left 
Ills team, had turned soluicr, had risen to the rank of Colonel in the armv 
of the Comnionwealth, had, in lunli fiscal office*?, sho\\ n great talents ibi 
business, had sate many years in Parlnmtnt, and, though '"llaming to the 
last the rough maimers and plebeian dialect of liis joulb, had, by sliong 
sense and mother wit, gamed the ear of the Commons, and was leirardecl 
as a formidable opponent by Oie most accomplislied debatcis of his time 2 
Ihese were the inoit conspicuous among the veterans who now, nher alone 
seclusion, returned to public life But they were all speedily thrown mlc 
for rtllf younger Whigs, who, on this great day, took their scab 

for the n«t lime, w ho soon rose to die highest honours of the state, vvhe 
and together the fiercest storms of faction, and who having been lone 
and wadely rcnonned as statesmen, as orators, and as munificent patroiiro 

"" ^ of each other, soon after the 

jSrSomem These were Charles Montague anc 

“entioncd, a name then known only to a smal 
rirclc of philosophers, but now pronounced beyond the Gances and the 
^M^sissippi with reverence exceeding that winches paid iShfr^emorv o 

pi^rcrihc mSm fo.eh“*T r ^‘Icnt members^' 

inc majestic foiehead and pensive face of Isaac Newton - Tht 

«i.Si'n5TOd.' f 'I' 

opinion touching the great questions wlndi^f h ° their ciwiceofa 

cide Dow n to the wrv T'"? to dc- Spesker 

ScjmourvVould be placed in' tU'c nir*"^Heh^ tlm 

scveial jeam He I, ad gr^t ^d TIho'S 

fortune, knowledge, experience, cloaueX rf 1 . de«ceiit 

or-, of 

■* gurnet i 389 Sncalccr Hntinu ^ ' - 

t umet, 1 388 and Speaker Onslow's note 
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he Ind 111 the last Pailiiment headed, wth conspicuous ability and courage, _ 
the opposition to Popery and arbitrary poncr Hcliadbecn among the 
first gentlemen who had repaired to the Dutch headquarters at Exeter, and 
had beeh the author of that Association by Inch the Prmce’s adherents 
had bound themsehes to stand or fall together Butjafew hours before '' 
the houses met, a rumour was spread that Seymour was against declaiing 
the llnone vacant As soon, therefore, os the benches had filled, tlie Earl 
of Wiltshire, who represented Hampshire, stood up, and proposed that 
Powle should be Speaker SirVere Pone, member for Kent, seconded 
the motion A plausible objection might have been laised , for it wns , 
known dint a petition was about to be presented against Pow'Je’s return , 
but the gciicial cry of the House called mm to the chair , and the Tones 
thought It prudent to acquiesce^ fhe mace was then laid on the table, 
the list of members was called over, and the names of the defaulters 
weie noted 

Meanwhile the Peers, about a hundred in number, had met, had chosen ' 
Halifax to be their Speaker, and had appointed se\eral eminent lawyers to ' 
perfoim the functions which, m regular Parliaments, belong to the Judges - 
Theic was, in the course of that day, frequent communication between the 
blouses They joined in lequesting that the Pnnee would continue ,to ad- - 
^minister the government till he should hear further fioin them, m expressing "■ 
to him their gratitude for the delic crance which he, under God, had wrought 
for the nation, and m directing tint the lliirty first of January should be ob- 
scivcd os a day of thanksgiving for that deliverance + 

Thus fai no difference of opinion had appeared but both sides were pre- 
paring for the conflict The Tones weie strong m the Upper PTouse, and' 
weakm the Lower, and they knew that, at such a conjunctuie, the Ilouse 
w Inch should be the first to come to a lesolution w ould have a ^cat advan- 
tage over the otlicr Theie w'os not tlie least chance that tlie Commons 
would send up to the Loids a aotc in favour of the plan of Regency , but, 

' if such a vote i/eie sent down fiom the Loids to the Commons, itaios not 
absolutely impossible that many even of tlie Whig repiesentatives of the , ^ 
people might be disposed to acquiesce rathei than take the grave rcsiionsi- 
biliQ of causing discord and delay at a cnsis which rcqmied union and - 
expedition The Commons had determined that, on Mondai the twenty- 
eighth of Jamiaiy, thej would take into consideiation the state of the nation 
Ihc lory Loids therefore proposed, on Friday the twenty fiftli, to enter 
instantly on the great business for w'hicli they had been called together 
But then motives were clearly discerned and their tactics fnistrated by' 
Halifax, who, ever since his return from Hungerford, had seen 'that the 
settlement of the government could be effected on Whig principles only, 
and who had therefore, for tlie time, allied himself Closely with the Whigs. ' ■ 
Devonshne moved that Tuesday the twenty ninth should be the day ‘VBy 
that time,” he said with-'raore tiuth. than discretion, “we may have some - 
lights from below which may be useful for our guidance” IIis motidn . 
was earned, but his language was severely censuied by some of his brothei 
peers as derogatory to their order J . - - 

On the twenty eighth the Commons resolved themsdves into a Committee - 
bciratcon of the whole House A member who had, more linn thirty yomrs 
0115 ?“ before, been one oP Cromwell’s Loids, Riclnrd Hampden, son of 
miioa the illustnous leader of the Roundheads, and father of the Uiiliappy > 
man who had, by large bnbes and degradmg submissions, nanowly escaped 

* Vin Citters, 1689 Grey's JSebates - ^ ^ 

t I.oid<?ind Commons’ Journals, Jan' 2 a,i 638 . Van Citters’s dcspatiA and Clart-ndon’s 
Unry of the same date s ' ^ 

t Lords Journal^, Jan sj, r6S| , Clarendons Diary, Jan 33, 25 ^ " 
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■until life fron tlx vengeance of James, v/as placed m the chair, and Uie 

^ great debate began ~ » t 

Itv as ‘ocn. evident that an overv helming majority considered James as 
no longer King Gilbert Dolbcn, son of a late Archbishop of York, v as 
the first who dedared himself to be o'" tbafc opm.on He n a, supported d/ 
many members, particularlj by the bold and vehement Wharton, by Savvjcr, 

V hose ste*ad> opposition to tlic dispensing power had, in some measure, - 
' atoned for old offences, bj Maynard, whose voice, thou^ so feeble with 
- ngc tliat it could not be Jieard on distant benches, still commanded the 
rcjpcct of all parties, and by Somers, whose luminous eloquence and vancd_ 
stores of knov.ledge v ere on that daj exhibited, for the first time, withm. 
the walls of Parliament The unblushing forehead and voluble tongue of 
Sir V/dliam ^\i^l■=ms v ere found on the same side. Already he bad been 
deeply concerned m the cxcccscs both of the worst of oppositions and of Qie 
wor,t of governments He had pcrsccutcil innocent Papists and innocent 
Protestants He had been the patron of Oates and the tool of Petre Ills 
name vas assoaated with seaitious violence whidi was remembered with 
regret and shame b> all respectable Whigs, and v/ith freaks of despotism 
abhorred by all respectable rones Hov, men live under such infamy it is 
not easy to undeistand but ev en such mfamy w as not enough for Williams 
Hev/as not ashamed to attack the fallen master to v/hom he had luted 
himself out for vork .vhich no honest man m the Inns of Court would 
undertake, "nd from vhom he had, withm sir months, accepted a baronetcy 
as the rev ard of servilitj 

Only three members v entured to oppose them ,elves to what v as evadenfly . 
the gcreral sense of the assembly Sir Chns'ophcrhlusgrave, aTotygcrtlc- 
man of great v eight and abilit} , hinted some doubts Hencdgc P inch let f-U- 
somc expressions v hich ’ ere understood to mean that he wished a nego- 
tiation to be opened with the King 1 lus suggestion w as so ill rccciv co mat 
I he made haste to explain it a v ay He protested that he had been raisap— 
p-clicnded He v as convinced that, under such a pnnee, there could 
ijc no sccuntj for religion, libertv, or property 'lo recall King James, or 
to treat with bun v ould be a fatal course , bui many who v/ould nc'er con- 
sent that he should exercise the regal power had consacntious scrujilcs 
about depnving him of the royal title There was one expedient which 
would -emove all difficulties, a Regency Thus proposition found «o hltle 
favour that Finch did not venture lo demand a division Richard Fansbaw, 
Viscount Fanshaw of the kingdom of Ireland, said a fe vwords in behalf of 
" Jamc-., and recommended an arljoumment , but the recommendation v as 
met by a- general outcry Member after member stood np to represent Oie 
importance of despatch- Every moment, it v, as 'aid, v,as precious The 
public anviety v as intense trade was suiqiendcd- fhe minority sullenly 
iubniittcd, and suffered tne predominant party to take its own cour-e 

What that course w ould be was not perfectly dear F^or the majority w as 
made up of tv o dasses One class consisted of eager and vehement Whigs, 
v,ho, if they had been able to take ibcir o,'ai course, v'ould have given to 
the proceedings of the Convention a dcadcdl / rev ola*ionaiy character The 
otner class admitted tliat a revolution was necessa", but regarded it as a 
necessary evil, and v,ished to dwguire it, as much as possible, under the show 
of legilimaCj Tlie former class demanded a destmet recognition of the 
right of subjects lo dethrone bad princes fhe latter class desircfl to nd the 
country of one bad pnnee, without promulgating any doctnne ’luch might 
be abused for the purjiose of werkenmg tlie just and salutary authority of 
future monarchs 'Tlie former class dv elt chiefly on the King’s misgovem- 
ment , tlie latter dn his flight The former class considered Jnm as bavang 
forfeited h.scrown, the latter as havingrcsigncd it It wars not caw todravv 
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itp iny fomi of words which would pleve ill whose assent itwis importint 
to obtiin , but it length, out of many suggestions olTcicd from different 
quarters, a resolution wis framed winch give gcneril satisfaction. It w is 
Resolution moved thit King James the Second, has mg endeavoured to sub\ ert 
the throne Constitution of the kingdom 'by breaking the original contract 

vncimt between King ind people, and, by the advice of Jesuits ind other 
wicked persons, hiimg Molited the fundamental laws, and having with- 
drawn himself out of the kingdom, had abdicated the gotemment, and that 
the throne had thereby become vacant ' 

This resolution has been many times subjected to criticism as minute and 
severe as was e\ei applied to anj sentence written bj man, and perhaps 
Ihbre never was a sentence w nlten by man which would bear-such ciiticisin 
less That a King by grossly abusing his power may forfeit it is true 
1 hat a King, avho absconds without making anv provision for the adminis 
tiation, and leaves his people in a state of anarchy, may, without any vio 
lent straining of language, be said to ha\c abdicated his functions is also 
tuie But no accurate writer would affirm that long continued misgovern 
inent and desertion, added together, make up an act of abdication It is 
evident too that the mention of the Jesuits and other evil advisers -of James 
weakens, instead of strengthening, the case against him For it is a well 
known maxim of Knghsli law that, when a king is misled by pernicious 
counsel, his counsellors, and not himself, ought to be held accountable for ' 
Ins errors It is idle, however, to examine these memoiable words as we 
should examine a chapter of Anstotle or of Hobbes Such words are to be 
considered, not as words, but as deeds If they effect that which they are 
intended to effect, they arc rational though they may be contradictory If 
they fail of attaining their end, they are absurd, though they carry demon- 
stration with them Logic admits of no compromise The essence of 
liolilics IS compromise It is therefore not strange that some of the most 
iinpoi tant and most qsefiil political instruments in the w orld should be among 
the most illogical compositions that eser were penned The" object of 
Somers, of Maynard, and of the other eminent men who shaped tins celc 
brated motion was, not to lease to postenty a model of definition and 
partition, but to mil c the restoration of a tyrant impossible, and to place on 
the throne a sovereign under whom law and liberty might be sccuic This 
object they attained bj using language which, m a philosophical treatise, 
would justly be repiehendcd as inexact and confused They cared little 
whether their major agrcejl with their conclusion, if the major scaired two 
hundred votes, and the conclusion two hundred more In fact the one ^ 
beauty of the resolution is its inconsistency Tlicrc w as a phrase for every 
subdivision of the majonty 'The mention of the original contract gratified 
the disciples of Sidney Tlie w oid abdication conciliated politicians of a 
more tmiid school Tlieie were doubtless many fervent Rrotestants who 
VI ere plea«ed with the censure cast on the Jesuits To the real statesman 
the single important clause w as that which declared the throne vacant , and, 
if that clause could be earned, he cared little by what preamble it might be 
introduced The force w liidi w as thus united made all resistance hopeless 
The motion was adopted by the Committee without a divasion It was 
ordered that the report should be Instantly made Powlc returned to the 
chair the mace was laid on the table Hampden brought up the resolu- 
tion the House instantly agreed to and ordered him to carry it to the 
Lords * t t _ ' 

* Commons’ Journals, Jm eS, i6£$ Gray’s Deli ites Vin OUcts, If the 

report in Grc) s Gtbates he correct. Van Citters must hav c been nusinforined as to 
S-iM-yers speech 
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On tlic following morning the Lords assembled early Tlic benches both 
of the spiritual and of the temporal peers were crowded I lampden appeared 
'at the bar, and put the resolution of the Commons into the hands se„, 
of Halifax The Upper House thenTesolaed itself into a Com- w to the 
mittee , and J)anby took the chair " . " > ' 

Ihe discussion was soon interrupted by the reappeannee of Hampden 
1/ith another message 1 he' House resumed and was informed that the 
Commons had just voted it inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this 
Protestant nation to be governed bj a Popish Iving To this resolution, 
irreconcilable as it obviously was with the doctnne of indefeasible hereditary 
right, the Peers gave an immediate and unanimous assent Ihc principle 
which was thus) affirmed has always, down to our own time, been held 
sacred by all Protestant statesmen, and has never been considered by any 
reasonable Homan Catholic as objectionable If, indeed, our sovereigns 
were, like the Presidents of the United States, mere civil funchonanes, it 
would not be easy to vindicate such a restnclion But the Headship of the 
English Church is annexed to the English Crow n , and there is no intoler- 
ance ih saying that a Church ought not to be subjected to a head who 
regards her as schismalical and heretical * 

After this short interlude the Lonis again went into committee 'Hie 
Tones insisted that their plan should be discussed before the vote 
of the Commons which declared the throne vacant was considered the Lords 
1 his was conceded to them , and the question was put wliether a pbJJ’of 
Kegency, exercising kingly pow’er dunng the life of James, in his hcccncy 
name, would be the best expedient for preserving the laws and liberties 
of the nation’ 


The contest was long and animated T 1 e chief speatiers in favour of a 
Regency were Rochester and Nottingham Halifax and Dinhy led the, 
other side flic Primate, strange to say, did not make his ai>pearance,' 
lliough earnestly importuned by the Tory peers to place himself at llieir head 
His absence drew on him many contumelious censures, nor have even his 
eulogists been able to find any explanation of it which raises his character + 
file plan of Regency was his own lie had, a few days before, m a paper 
wiittcn with Ills own hand, pronounced that plan to be clearly the best that 
could he adopted The deliberations of the Lords who supported that plan 
had been carried on under his roof His situation made it Ins clear duty to 
deelare publicly what he ihoiight Nobody can su pect him of personal 
cowardice or of vulgar cupidity It wxs probably from a nervous feai of 
doing wrong that, at this great conjuncture, he did notlnng but he should 
have known that, situated as he was, to do nothing was to do wrong A 
man who is too scrupulous to take on himself a grave responsibility at an 
important crisis ought to he too scnipulous to accept the place of first minis- 
tet of the Church and first peer of the Parliament 
It is not strange, however, that Sancroft’s mind should have been ill at 
e'we , mr he could hardly he blind to the obvious truUi that the scheme 
wiiicn he had Tccommcnded to liis friends was utterly inconsistent with all 
mat he and his brethren had been leaching dunng many years lhat the 
Ivinghad a divine and indefeasible right to the regal power, and that the 
I'cg'ii power, even when most grossly abused, could not, without sin, be re- 
Mbted, was the doctrine ir winch the Anglican Church had long gloned 
Hid this doctrine, then, really mean only that the King had a divine and 
indefeasible nght to have his effigy and name cut on a seal which was to be 
daily employed m despite of him for the purpose of commissioning bis 
enemies to lev^, war on him, and of sending his fnends to the gallovvs for 

t Clarendon.* Dury, Jan ai, z6S| , Bumci, . 810,' Doyly’s Life of Sancroft 
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obeying lum > Did the ^\hoIc duly of a goocF subject consist in using the 
\Vom Hmg^ If so, F-xirfax and Cromwell at Naseliy bad performed all the 
duty of good subjects Foi Charles had been designated as King even by 
the generals who commanded agamst him Notlimg In the conduct of the 
Long Paihainent had. been more severely blamed by the Church than the 
ingenious device of using Ins naine against himself Every one of her 
ministers had been required to sign a declaration condemning as traitorous 
the hctiOn by vvhidi the aulhonty of the sovereign had been separated from 
Ills person * Yet tins trailoroub fiction was now considered by the Pmnate 
and by many of his sulTragans as the only basts on w hiCli they could, m stnet 
conformity wath Christian principles, erect a government , 

Ihe distinction which Sancroft had borrowed from the Koundheads of 
the preceding generation subverted from the foundation that system of 
politics which the Church and the Universities pretended to have learned 
from Saint Paul *1 he Holy Spirit, it had been a thousand times repeated, 
had commanded the Romans to be subject to Nero The meaning of the 
precept now appeared to be only that the Romans were to call Nero 
Augustus They weie perfectly at liberty to chase him beyond the 
Euphrates, to leave him a pensioner on the bounty of the Parthians; to 
withstand him by force if he attempted to return, to punish all who aided 
him or corresponded with him, and to liansfcr the Inbunitian poucr and 
1 the Consular power, the Presidency of the Senate and the command of the 
Legions, to Gfalba or Vespasian < ' - - 

The analogy whidi the Aichbishop imagined that he had discovered be 
tween the case of a wrongheaded king and the case of a lunatic king will not 
bear a moment’s pxammation It w as plain diat James was not ih that state 
of mind m which, if he had been a country gentleman or a merchant, any 
tribunal w oiild have held him inaipable of cacciiting a contract or a wall He 
was of imsound mmd only as all bad kings aie of unsound mind , as Charles 
the Fust had been of unsound mmd when he went to seize the five mem- 
bers , as Charles the Second had been of unsound mmd when lie concluded 
the tiealyof Dover If this sort of mental unsoundness did not justify sub 
jects m withdrawing tlieir obedience from princes, the plan of a Regency ’ 
was evidently indefensible If this sort of mental iinsoundncsS did justify 
subjects 111 withdrawing their obedience from princes, the doctniie of non- 
resistance w as completely given up , and all that any moderate lYhig had 
ever contended for was fully admitted 
As to the oath of allegiance about winch Sancroft and liis disciples Were 
so anxious, one thing at least is dear, that, whoever might be right, they 
viere wrong The Whigs held that, m the oath of allegiance, certam con 
ditionswere implied, that the King hod violated these conditidns, and that ‘ 
the oath had therefore lost its force But, if the Whig doctrine weie false, 
if tlie oath were still binding, could men of sense really believe that they_ 
escaped the guilt of perjury by v otmg for a Regency ? Coidd they affinn 
that they bore true allegiance to James, while they were, m defiance of his 
proteslatio iS made before all Europe, authorising another person to receive 
the royal revenuts, to summon and prorogue Parliaments, to create Dukes 
and Bails, to name Bishops and Judges, to pardon offenders, to command 
the forces of tlie State, and to conclude treaties with foreign powers Had 
Pascal been able to find, in dl thefolios of the Jesuitical casuists, a sophism 
more contemptible tiian that winch now, as it seemed, sufficed to quiet the 
consciences'of the fathers of the Anghcan Qlurch? . - 
Nothing could he more evident than that the plan of Regency could he 
defended only on ^Vhlg principles Betw een the rational supporters of that 
. plan and the majority of the House of Commons there could be no dispute _ 

* Sec the Act ofUniformitv ' ' 

1 




si to the quesfaon of righl All thnt remained was a question of expediency 
And Avduld any statesman scnously contend thaf it was expedient to consti- 
tute a government wnth tu o heads, and to give to one of those heads regal 
Iiower without regal dignit), and to the oUier regal dignity without regal 
power? It was notorious' that sucli an arrangement, even when made 
nccessar) hy the infancy or insanity of a pnnee, had serious disadvantages 
Thatlimes of Regency were times of we-Uvness, of trouble, and of disaster, 
was a truth proved by the whole history of ISngland, of RranCe, ^d^of 
Scotland, and had almost become a proverb Yet, in a case of infancj or 
of insanity, the Ring w as at least passive He could not actively counlci- 
act the Regent What was now proposed was that England should have 
two first magistrates, of ripe age and sound mind, waging watli each otliei 
an irreconcilable wrar It was absurd to talk of leavang James merely the 
kingly name, and depriving lum of all the kingly power For the name 
was a part of the power The word King was a word of conjuration It 
.was associated m the minds of many Englishman with the idea of a myste- 
rious diaracter derived from above, and in the minds of almost all Englishmen 
V ith^tlie idea of legitimate and veneiable aiitllonty Surely, if the title 
cairitd witli it such power, those who maintained that James ought to 
he deprived of 'all power could not deny that he ought to he depnved of 
the title. ’ - 


And hovy long tvas the anomalous government planned by the genius of 
Sancrofttb last? Every argument which could be urged for setting it up 
at cQl might he urged with equal force for retaining it to the end of time » If 
the boy who had been earned into France was redly bom of the Queen, he 
^ would hereafter inhent the divine and indefeasible right to be called King 
'The same_nghf would very probably be transmitted from PapisJ to Papist 
through the whole of the eighteenth and nineteenth centimes ’ Both the 
Houses had unanimously resolved that England should not be governed, by 
a Papist It might well he, therefore, that, from generation to generation, 
Regents would continue to administer tlie government in tlie name of vagrant 
and mendicant Kings There was no doubt that the Regents must be ap 
pointed by Parliament. The effect, therefore, of this contrivance, a contnv aiice 
intended to preserve unimpaired the sacred principle of hereditary monaiclij, 
W'ould be that the monarchy would become really elective 
Another unanswerable reason was urged against Sancroft’s plan Theic 
vvhs m uie statute hook a law which had been passed soon after the close.of 
the long and bloody contest between the Houses of York and Lancastel, 
and vvliich had been framed for the purpose of averting Calamities such as 
Ine alteniatc victories of those Houses had brought on the nobility and 
^ this law it Was provided &at no person should, by 
adheniig to a King in possession, incur the penalties of treason When the 
regi^cides were brought to trad after the Restoration, some of tliem insisted 
tnm their case lay within the equity of this act They had obeyed, they 
said, the govcnimcnt vvlucli was in possession, and were tliereforc not 
traitors, T.he Judges admitted that this would have been a good defence if 
the pnsOTcrs “J“^cled under the authority of an usui-per who, like Plenry 
....the Foi^h and Richaril tlic Third, boro the” regal title, but declared that 
such a defence could not avail men who had indicted, sentenced, and eve- 
cut^ one who, m the indictment, in the sentence, and in tlie deatli.wat- 
rant, wro designated as King ,It followed therefore, that whoevei should 
mpport a Regent m opposition to James Would run great risk of bemg' 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, if ever Jntaes should recover supreme nower^ 
M person could, without such a vioIaUonof law as Jeffrevs himself 
- would hardiy venture to commit, be punished for s.ing'with a King who 
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was reigning, though wrongfully, at Whitehall, against a rightful King who, 
was m exile- at Saint Germains * 

It should seem that these aiguments admit of no reply } and they were 
doubtless urged with force by Danby, who had a wonderful power of mak- 
ing every subject w Inch he treated dear to the dullest mind, and by Halifax, 
who, infertility of thought and bialliancj of diction, had' no rival among 
the orators of that age Yet so numerous and powerful were the Tones m 
the Uppei House that, notwithstanding the weakness of their pose, the de 
feclion of their leader, and the ability of their mipojients, they very nearly' 
carried the day A hundred Lords dnided Forty-nine soled fora Ke 
gency, fifly-oiie against it In the minority wcie the naliml childicnof 
Chailcs, llie biothers in law of James, the Dukes of Somerset and Ormond,_ \ 
the Aichhishop of Yoik and clcien Bishops No pielate voted -m the 
majonty except Compton and 1 relaw ney ^ 

Itwasneai nine m the ciening before the House rose The following 
day was the thirtieth of Januaiy, the anniversary of the death of Charles the 
First The great body of the Anglican cleigy had, dunngauany y ears, thought 
It a sacied duty to inculcate on that day the doctrines of nonrcsistancc and 
passive obedience Their old sermons were now of little use, and many 
divjncs w ereei en in doubt w hether they could \ enture to read the whole Liturgy 
1 he Lower House had declared that the throne w as vacant The Upper had 
not yet expressed any opinion It w as thcicforc not easy to decide w hether the 
prayers foi the sov ereign ought to be used Every officiating minister took 
ins own course In most of the churches of the capital the petitions for James 
wci e omitted but at Saint Margaret’s, Sharp, Dean of Nonv ich, who had been 
requested to preach befoie IhoCommonsnot only read to theirfaces the whole 
service as it stood in the book, but, bcfoic his sermon, implored, m Ins own 
words, a blessing on the King, and, towards tlic close of his discourse, dc ^ 
claimed against the Jesuitical doctrine that princes might law fully be deposed 
by their subjects The Speaker, that very afternoon, complained to the . 
House of this aflroiit “ You pass a vote one day,” he said , *' and on the 
next day it is contradicted from the pulpit in your own hearing ” Sharp 
was strenuously defended by ihe tones, and had friends evert among the ^ 
Wings for It w as not forgotten that he had incurred serious danger m the 
evil times by tlie courage with which, in dehancc. of the royal injunction, he. 
had preached again>.t Popery Sir Cliiistophcr Musgrave very ingeniously 
remarked that the House had not oidcred the lesolution which declared Uie 
throne vacant to be published Sharp, therefore, was not only not bound to 
know anything of that lesolution, but could not have taken notice of it 
without a breach of pnvalege foi which he might have been called to the bar 
and reprimanded on Ins knees 1 he majonty felt that it was not wise at 
that conjuncluie to quariel with the clergy , and the subject was sufllred > 
to drop t 

While the Commons w ere discussing Sharp’s-sermon, the Lords had again 
gone into a Committee on the state of the nation, and had ordered tlic reso- 
lution whicli pronounced the throne vacant to be read clause by clause 

The first expies^on on wl ich a debate arose'was that which recognised 


* Stat.2 Hen 7 c i Lord Coke’s Institutes, p-irt in chap i Tnvl of Cook fot 
hish trenson in the Collection of St-iie TrisK Burnet, 1 8^ and Snift s note ' 
t Lords JTourmls Tanuarj bo, 1685 Clarendon s Dian Evelj n s Dtarj Van Cittcrs, 
Fachard’s Histon of the Revolution Burnet, 1 8t3,Histon of the Re establishment 
of the C overnment, 1689 I he numbers of the Contents and Hot Contents are not eiv en 
in the Journals and are difiirently reported by dtfletent witters I have followed Clar- 
endim, who took the trophic to make out lists of the majontj and minority 
t P*''!','*’ ^vhates Evely n s I^iary Life of Archbishop Sharp fay his son Apology 
for the New Scpatation, in a letter to Dr Joho Snarp, Archbishop of York, 1691 
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(he ongiiial contract between Ixing and people It w is not to be expected 
that the iorj peers would suffer a phrase which contained the quintessence 
ofAVliiggism to pass unclnllcngcd A division tooh place , and it was de 
tcrmincd by fift) three votes to forty six that the words siioiild stand 

Tlic scveic censure passed by the Commons oh the administration of 
James ivas next considered, and was approved without one dissentient voice 
Some verbal objections were made to tlic proposition tliat Jaihcs had abdi* 
cited the government It was urged tint he might more correctly be said 
to have deserted it This amendment was adopted, it should seem, v''itli 
scarcely arty debate^ and without a division. Hy this tune it was Into , and 
the Lords again adjourned * 

Up to this moment the small body of peers which was under the guid incc 
of Danby had acted in firm union with Halifax and the Whigs g 
The effect of this union had been that the plan of Regency had uetw^n 
been rejected, and the doctnne of the onginal contract affirmed 
Tilt proposition that James had ceased to be ICing had been the foiimieM 
rallying point of the two parties which had made up the inajorit) ® 

But from that point their path divciged 'I he next question to be decided 
was wliether the throne was v'acant , and this was a question not meitly 
verbal, but of grave practical importance If the throne was vacant, the 
Estates of the Realm might place William in it If it was not vacant, he 
could succeed to it only after his wife, after Anne, and after Anne’s poslentj 

It was, according to the followers of Danbj, an established maxim that oiii 
counliy could not be, even foi a moment, w ithout a rightful prince The man 
might die , but thcmagestiate was immortal The man might abdicate , but 
the magiatratc w as irremov able I f, these politicians said, w c once admit that 
the throne isv acant, we admit that it is clcctiv c The sov ereign whontw c may 
place on It will be a sovereign, not after the English, but aftei the Polish, 
fashion Even if we dioosc the veiy person who would reign b> right of 
birth, still that person will reign not bv light of birth, but in virtue of out 
choice, and will take as a gift what ought to be regarded as an inhcntancc 
I hat salutary levercnce with which the blood loj aland the ordei of pnrno* 
gcniturc have hitherto been regardeil will be greatly diminished Still moic 
serious will the evil bo, if we not only fill the tin one by election, but fill it 
with a pnnee who has doubtless the qualities of a great and good rulci, 
and who has wrought a wondcifiil deliverance foi us, but who is not first 
nor even second in the order of succession ''if we once say tliat merit, 
however eminent, shall be a title to the crown, v c disturb the very foiinda- 
Hons of our polity, and furnish a precedent of which cveiy ambitious war 
nor or statesman who may have rendered any great service to the pulilic 
will be tempted to avail himself This danger we avoid if we logically 
follou out the principles of the constitution to then consequences Plierc 
has been a demise of the crow 11 At the instant of the demise the next heir 
became our law fill sovereign Wc considei the Princess of Orange as next 
heir, and wc hold that she- ought, without any delay, to be proclaimed, 
what she alreadj is, our Queen 

The Whigs answered that jt was idle to apply ordinaiy rules to a country 
111 a slate of levolutioivtliat the great question now dcptnding was not to 
be decided by the saws of pedantic Templars, and that, if it were to be so 
decided, such saws might be quoted on one side as wcH as the other If it 
were a legal maxim that the throne could never be vacant, it was also a 
legal maxim that a living man coidd have no heir James was still Jiving 
How then could the Piincessof Orange be his heir? 'Ihe Initli was tliat 
tlie laws of England had made full provision for the succession when the 
pon er of a sovereign and lus natural lifc'tclminatcd together, but Iiad-niade 
^ Lords* Jotirnal'i, Jan3<j,i6S; Clarendon’s Dlarj 
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no proMMOti for the ■\ery mre cises in which his potvef termimled he- 
Ibrc Uic clo'ie of his nalnral Me j and w*itli one of those very Snre cises 
the Comenlion hid now to deal Thafjimes no longer filled the throne 
both Houses hid pronounced Neithei commoh 1 iw nor •statute Kw dwig* 
naledany person as entitled to fill the throne between 'his demise and his 
decease It followed that the tliione wls iicant, and that the Houses 
might invite the I*nnce of Orange 'to fill it That he "was not ne^t in older 
of bii Ih w'as true but “this w is no disadvantage on the contriiy, it iviS a. 
positive recommendation Hereditary monirchy was a^ood political mstittt- 
t ion, but w is by no means more sacrM thin other good political institutions 
Unfortunately', bigoted and servile theologians hid turned it into a religiolis 
mysteiy, almost as awful ind as incompichensible as transubstantiation 
itself To keep the institution, and yret to get iid of the libject and noxious 
superstitions with w'hich it had of lite yens been associated, and wlilcli 
had made it a curse instead of a blcssmg to society, ought to be the first 
object of English statesmen, and that object would be best atlamed'by 
slightly dcMiting foi a time from the general rule of descent, and -then 
retunimg to it ' ' ' 

Many attempts were made to prcicnt an open breach between the party 
Mm-iuiffat of the Pnnce and the patty of the Princess A great meeting was 
Devon" ''t ^^2 Earl of Devonshire’s house, and the d^ispiite was warm 

sWre'^ Halifax was the chief ^caker for William, Danby fol* Mary Of 
tlie mind of Mary* Dinby knew nothing She hid been some time expected 
in London, but had been detained in Holland, first by masses of ice which 
hid blocked up the ruers, and,, when the thaw came, by strong, westerly 
winds Hid she imvcd earlier the dispute would probably hare been at ^ 
once quieted Halifax on the other side hid no authority to say anything 
in lUiam’s name The Prince, true to his pxomise that he would leave 
the settlement of Uie government to the Convention, had maintained in 
impenetrable resell e, and hid not suffeied any woid, look, or .gesture, in- 
dicative cither of satisfaction or of displeasure, to escape him n One of his ' 
countrymen, who had a laige share of Ins confidence, had been invited to 
the meeting, and was earnestly pressed by the Peers to gne them some lU 
formation He long excused himSelf At last he so far yielded to tlieii ^ 
uigeney as lq.say, “ I can only guess at His Highness’s mind If you wish ' 
,10 know w hat I guess, I guess that he w ould not like to be liii w ife’s gentle' 
man usher, but I know nothing" "I know something now, however," 
said Dahby “I know enough, and too muih ’’ He tlien departed, and 
the assembly broke up * ' - 

On the thirty first of January the debate which had terminated thus in 
private wns publicly lenewed in the House of Peers That day had been 
fixed for the national thanksgiving An office had been drawn up for the 
occasion by several Bishops, among whom were Ken and Sprat It is per- 
fectly free both from the adulation and from the malignity by which such 
compositions weie m that age too often d6forraed, and sustains, bettcl 
perhaps than any occasional service which has been framed during tw'o 
centuries, a comparison with tliat great model of chaste, lofty, and pathetic 
eloquence, the Book of Common Prayer The Lords went in the’mornmg 
to Westmmsler Abbey The Commons had desired 'Burnet to prCachbefore 
tliem at St hlatgarel’s He was not likdy to fall into tlie same error which ' 
liad been committed m the same place ondhe preceding day His vigorous 
and animated discourse doubtless called forth the loud hums of his auditors 

*J3artraouth’s notcon Buniet, i 3 ^ Dartmouth sa>s thatit nasfromFagcl that the 
Loras utracted the hint 1 hisai as a slip of the pcti very pardonable in a hastj maripnal ' 
mote but Daily mple and others ought not to have copied so palpable a blunder Facet 

Mn." "°\*®nd pu the jth ofDeccmbcraGSS, when Willinm was at SaUshunrnnd James 
nt Whitehall Ihc real person avnV, I suppose, Zulcstcin or D' kvelt , i 
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Jifit.onlj printed b/ command of the House, but ■was translated mto 
Irenclifoi Iheedificatjon of foreign Protestants * The day closed mthtlic 
- fesbsiUe-i usual on such occasions „ The sshole tosvrt shone bri^it ssith 
fireivorlts and bonfires the roar of guns and the pealing of bills lasted till 
the night avas far spent * but, before the lights v , ere extinct hnd the streets 
. silent, an event had taken place v/hich threw a damp on the public joy 
Ihe Peers had repaired from the Abbey to their House, and had resumed 
the discussion on the stale of the hation The last "words of the Debaiejn 
resolution of the Commons were, taken into consideration , and it tiici.xtds 
soon became clear that the majonlj was not disposed to assent ^c$|fon 
to those a ords To near fifty lords a'-ho held fh?t ihe regal . 

title still belonged to James averc now added seven or eight avho w? 
held that it had already devolaed on Marj The Whigs, finding 
thcmselaes oulnumbered, tned to compromise the dispute They piopdsed 
to omit the avordsaahich pronounced the throne vacant, arid simply to dcclaic 
the Prince and Pnnecss King and Queen It w as manifest that such a de- 
'' daration implied, though it did not expressly affirm, all that the Tones avere 
unavilling to concede. For nobodj could pretend that William had suc- 
ceeded to the regal office bj right of birth To pass a resolution acknoaa- 
ledging him -b King avas therefore an act of election , and hoav ri,jo„,y 
, could there be an election aa ithout a vacancy ^ The proposition of ^ ‘he 
the ^^^llg Lords was rejected by fifty two votes to forty seven The 
question avas then put whether the throne avas vacant The Contents avere 
only forty-one. the Hon Contents fifly-fiac Of the minonty thirty &i\ , 
protested + 

During the tavo follovang days London avas m an unquiet and anxious 
slate ITic Tones began to hope that tlicy might be able again to Acitatton 
bring fora.ard their favourite plan of Regency with better success sn'ivn 
, Perhaps the Prince himself, when he found that he had no chance of w cai mg 
the crown, might prefer Sancroft’s scheme to Danb> ’s It w as belter doubt- 
less to be a King than to be a Regent but it avas better to be a Regent 
than to be a gentleman usher On the otlicr side tlie lower and fiercer class of 

Whigs, the old emissancs of Shaftesburj, the old associates of College, 
began to stir m the Cit> Croa ds assembled in Palace Yard, and held 
threatening language Lord Lovelace, who was suspected of haaing 
encouiaged these assemblages, informed the Peers that he was chnigcd aviUi a 
petition requesting them instantly to declare the Pnnee and Pnneess of 
Orange King and Queen He a\ as asked by whom the petition was signed 
rherc are no hands to it jet,” he answered , “but, when I bung it here 
next, there shall be hands enough ” fhis menace alarmed and disgusted 
his own parly Tlic leading Whigs were, in truth, even more anvious than 
the 1 ones that the dcliheralions of the Convention should be perfectly free, 
and that it should not be m the power of any adherent of James to allege 
that cither House had acted undci force A petition similar to that a, Inch 
hatl been entrusted to Lovelace was bi ought into the House of Commons, 

. but a(as contcmptuouslj rejected Maynard was foremost in protesting 
gainst Ibe attempt of tbe rabble in the streets to oa craw e tlie Estates of the 
Rralm William sent for Lovelace, expostulated vith him strongly, and 
oraerea the magistrates to act with aigoui against all unlawful a.sscmblics J , 
Aotbirtg in the history of our revolution is more deserving of admiration and 
of imitation than the manner in winch tlie two parlies m the Convenbon, at 


Bath the servjM and Purnet’s sermoa art still to be found in our great libraries, and 
a 111 repax Ui<‘ troubre of perusal , ' 

t Lordi Journals- Jan 31 rCS; 

I A QarendorisDiarj, Feb a The storj is greatlx exac- 
1 vmincnlly ah.itrd boop, \ct of spn« 

value as a record of tb^ foo’ixli reports of thc-day Gr_j s jPebates • 
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Itic \Liy moment at ^^h^ch tlicir disputes mn highest, ]omed like one man 
to lesist the dictation of the inoh of the capital 

But though the Whigs were fully determined to maintain order and to 
letter of respect the freedom of deliate, theyavere equally determined to^ 
'thcCm^ make no concession On Satuiday, the second of Fehniaiy, the ' 
vtntion Commons, without a du ision, rcsola ed to adhere to their resolution 
as it originally stood Tnmes, as usual, came to the help of hts enemies A 
letter from him to the Convention had just arrived m London It had been 
transmitted to Picston by the apostate Mclfort, who was now highmfavoui 
at Saint Germains Ihe name of Mclfort was an abomination to everv 
Churchman lhat he was still a confidential miiiistci was alone sufficient 
to prove that his mastei-’s folly and perversenessw ere incui able- Nomember 
of eithei House ventured to propose tliat a paper which came from such a ‘ 
quarter should be read Ihe contents, however, were well Ivnowii to all the 
town Ills Majestj exhorted the I oids and Commons not'lo despair -of his 
clemency, and graciouslv assured them that he would pardon those who had 
betrayed him, some few excepted, whom he did not name How was it 
possible to do anj thing for a prince who, vanquished, deserted, banished, 
li> ing on alms, told those w ho w ere the arbiters of his fate that if they w ould 
set him on his throne again, he would hang only a few of them 7* 

'The contest between the two branches of the legislature lasted some dajs 
n bate longer On hlondav, the fourth of Fcbniarj', the Peers resolved 

* that they w ould insist on their amendments but a pi otest to wliith 
Ihirtj nine names were subscribed was entered on the journals + rOn the 
K'poiia following day the Tones determined to try their strength in the 
lions. Lower House 1 hey mustered there m great force Amotion 

was made to agice to the amendments of the Loids Those who were 
for the plan of bancioft and those who weie for the plan of Danby divided^ 
together, but Ihej were beaten by two hundred and eighty two votes to^a' 
hundred and fifty-one The House then resolved to request a free con - 
ferciice with the Lords J 

At the same time stienuous efforts weie making w ithout the walls of Par- 
I (.tier of hament to bring the dispute between the two branches of the 
the Prin legislature to a dose Burnet thought that the importance of the 
orviiBe to crisis justified him in publishing the great scciet which the Princess 
D-mb> ji.^d confided to him He knew, he said, from her own lips, tint 
It had long been her full determination, even if she came to the throne in 
the regular course of descent, to sunendei hei pow cr, w ith the sanction of 
Parliament, into the hands of her husband Uanby received from Ifer an 
earnest, and almost angi;j, icprimand She w as, she w rote, the Piincds 
w ife , she had no other w ish than to be subject to him the most cruel 
injury that could be done to her w ould be to set hei up as his competitor , and '' 
she never could regard any pei'son who took such a couisc as hei tiUe 
The rnn § I lic 1 Ones had still one hope Anne might insist on her 

ccss Anne ovvn nglits, and on those of hei childicn No effort was spared „ 
m Jhe**"* to stimulate her ambition, and to alarm her conscience Hcr uncle 
Clarendon was speciallj active A few wecli.s only had elapsed 
’’ " since the hope of wealth and gieatness had impelled Lira to belie^ 
the boastful piofessions of his whole life, to desert tlie royal cause, to join 

• The letter of Junes, dated 1689, will ,be found in Kcnnct It is most dis 

ingcnuoiisljr garbled in his Life bee Clarendon's Diarv, Teh 3, 4 Grev’s Debates 
Lords Journals, Teb s, 4, 168J , ' r 

t I^jsbecn asserted bj several writer-., and, amongothers, bj Jtalph and bi M Alazurc, v 
that Danbv signed this protest This js a mistake Probably some person w ho examined 
thejoumms before they were printed mistool- Derb> for Dauby Lords Journals, Feb 
* a few days before, MTOte Derb;, by mistal e, for Danin Diarv, Jan 

39, losf j Commons’ Journals, Feb 5, jPtX J Lurnet, 1 819 

/ 
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M )th the Wildmins -ind Fergusons, ntiy* to propose tint the King sitould be 
sent *1 prisoner to a foreign land and immured in a fortress begirt by pesli- 
Icnlnl marslies The lure which had produced this stnnge transformation 
was the Viceroyalty of Ireland Soon, however, .it appeared that the 
proselyte had little chance of obtaining the splendid pnze on W'lueh his 
iieiitwassct He found that others were consulted on Insh ‘afTairs His 
advice Mas neaer ashed, and, vhen obtrusively and importunately ofTeicd, 

' w as coldly received He repaired many times to St James’s Palace, but 
could scarcely obtain a word or a looh i One day the Pnnee was writing 
another day he wanted fresh air and must ride in the Park 011 a third he 
was closeted with officers on military business and could 'see nobody 
Clarendon saw that he was not likely to gam anything by the sacrifice of 
Ins principles, and determined to lake them back again In December 
ambition had coinertcd him into a rebel In January disappointment re 
coniertedhim into a Royahsti The uneasy conscioiLsness that he had not 
been a consistent Tory gave a peculiar acrimony to his 1 oryism * In the 
House of Lords he had done all in liis power to prevent a settlement , lie 
now excited, for the same end, all Ins influence over the Princess Anne 
But Ins influence over her was, small indeed when compared with that of the 
Cliurchills,’ who wisely called to their help two powerful allies, Tillotson, 
wlio, as a spiritual director, had, at that time, immense authority, and Lady 
Russell, whose noble and gentle iirtucs, proved by the most cruel of all 
trials, had gained for hei the leputation of a saint The Princess of Den 
mark, it was soon known, was willing that William should reign for life, 
and It w as c\ ideitt that to defend the cause of the daughters of James against 
themselves was a hopeless task f 

And now Wblliam thought that the time had come when he ought to 
explain himself He accordingly sent for Halifax, Danby, Shrews* •wmnm c* 
bury, and some other political leaders of great note, and with that piiinsiiii 
air of stoical apathy under which he had, from a boy, been m the 
habit of concealing Ins strongest emotions, addressed to them a few deeply 
meditated and weighty words 

He had hitherto, he said, remained silent he had used ncitlici solicita* 
tioii nor menace he had not even suffered a hint of his opinions or w ishes 
to get abroad but a ensis had now arrned at which it w as necessary foi 
him to declare his intentions He had no right and no wish to dictate to 
the Convention All that he claimed xvas the pnvilcgc of declining 'any 
office which he felt that he could not hold with honour to himself and with 
benefit to the public 

A strong party was for a Regency It was for the Houses to determine 
whether such an arrangement w ould be for the interest of the nation He 
had a decided opinion on that point , and he thought it right to say dis 
' tinctly that he 1 ould not be Regent 

Another parly was for placing the Princess on the throne, and for gii ing 
to him, during her life, the title of King, and such a share m the adminis* 
(ration as she might he pleased to allow him He could not stoop to sucli 
a post He esteemed the Pnnccss as much as it was possible for man to 
esteem woman but not e\en from her would he accept a subordinate and 
a precarious place m the government He was so made tint he could not 
submit to be tied to the apron strings even of the best of wives He did not 
desire to take any part in Lnglish affairs , but, if he did consent to take a 
pait, there was one part only which he could usefully or honourably take 
If the Estates offered him the crowai for life, he would accept it If not, he 


* QtVvndon s Cinrv, J-iti t, 4 , R Oi 10, it, is, 
t Clarendon's l)nt>“reb q. 168S Duchess 
{,nvi s Account of the Resoluiioii 


»3, J4, 168} rurn't I 807 
of Marlbonougti’s Vindication , MuJ 
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dionld, without repmmgi'jctum to hisnitive counlg' jlde cohcKidcd'hy 
siying that he thought it reasonable Utat the Lady Anne and her poslcnty ^ ' 
should be preferred m the succession to any cluldren whom he migbt have C' 
by any other infe than the Lady Mary * 

The meeting broke up , and what the Pnnce had said Mas ih a few' hours 
known all o% er London That he must be King was now clear The only 
question was whether he should hold llit -regal dignity alone or conjointly - 
w ith the Princess Halifax and a fctv other politicians, -who saw in a strong 

light the danger of dividing the supreme eaecutiie nuthonty, thought it de- ' 
sirable that, during William’s life, Mary should be only* Queen Consort and 
a subject But this arrangement, though much might doubtless be said for 
it in argument, shocked the general feeling even of iliosc Englishmen who 
‘ neicmost attached to the Pnnce liisMife had gi\cn an unprecedented 
proof of conjugal submission and affection , and the \cry least return that 
could be made to her would be to bestow on her the digiiity of Queen Reg-^ 
nant William Harbord, one of the most zealous of the Pnnce’s adherents,' 
Mas so much caosperatod that he sprang out of the bed to Mliich he Mas 
confined by gout, and aeliemently declared tliat he nercr Mould have diatvn ' 
aswoid in His Highness’s cause if he liad foreseen that so shameful in ar-'', ■ 
rangement would be made No person took the matter up so eagerly ns 
Burnet His blood boiled at the svrong done to liis kind patroness He , 
expostulated vehemently with Bentinck, and begged to be permitted to 
resign the chaplainship “ While I am His Highness’s servant,” said the 
bra\ e and honest dii me, “ it would be unseemly m me to oppose any plan 
which may have Ins countenance I tlicieforc desire to be set free, that I 
may fight the Princess’s battle Math erery faculty tliat God hafe given-me ” 
Bentinck prevailed on Burnet to defer an open declaration of hostilities till 
William’s resolution should be distinctly knoM'n In n few hours the scheme 
Mluch had excited so much resentment Mas entirely given up , and all those 
who considered James as no longer King were agreed as to the May in mIucIi ' ' 
the throne must be filled William and Mary must be King and Queen 
The heads of both must appear together on the com waats must run in. die 
names of both both piust enjoy all the personal dignities and immunities 
of royalty but the administration which could not be safely divided, must 
belong to William alone +V ' 

And now the timearnied for the free Confeience between the Houses 
Tiic con The managers for the Lords, in their robes, took then seats along 
tf- 5 cn tiK,' Painted Chambei but tlie croud of 

Honses. members of the House of Commons Oil the Other Side ivas SO great 
tliat the gentlemen m ho were, to argue the question in a am tned to get‘ 
through It Mas not M’ltliout much difficulty and long delay that the Ser- 
jeant at Arms was able to cleai a passage t ^ ' ' 

At length the discussion began A full report of the speeches bn both 
sides hais come down to us- There are few students of history who ha’^c ' 
not taken up that report Math eager cunosify, and laid it doun Math disap- - 
pointment The question betiveen the Houses mos argued on both sides as ^ 
a question of law 'Tlie objections which the Lords made to the resolution ' , 
of the Commons were verbal and technical, and were met by' verbal and ^ 
technical answers Somers vindicated the use of the word abdication by - * 
quotations from Grotius and Bnssonius, Spigehus and Bartolus Wlien he 
was challenged to show any authority for the proposition that England could 

Bumet, 1 Sso Burnet siys that he has not rilateil the ctents of this stirring tunc 
in chronoloetcal order T Ime therefore been forced to arrange them -by guess bull 
thi^ that I cau scarcely be -n rong in supposing that the letter of the frincess of Orange 
to Uanby arrived, and that the Princes cxtdanalion of his viens nas giien, hctitecn i 
^ ™ January, and Wednesday the'Cth of rchmaty 

t Miilgrave's Account of the Reiohilion t Commons’ -Journals, Teh 6, 16CS ” 
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* Ijc without a sovOieign, he produced die Parliament loU of the yeai’ 1399, 
in wliicli it AVIS expressly set forlli that llie langly office was vacant d^ing 
the interval between the resignation of Richard the Second and the enthion- 
ing of Henry tire Fourth " IRe Lords replied by producing the Parliament 
roll of die fust year of Eduard the Fourth, fiom which it appeared that die 
■record of I399 had been solemnly, annulled _-They dierefore maintained 
that the pi ecedent on w Inch. Somers jehed -was no longer a alid Prebj thm 

came to Somers’s assistailce, and laid on the fable the Paihamcnt roll of the 
first year ol Henry the Seventh, which repealed the act of Edward the Fourth, 
and consequently restored the validityjOf the record of 1399 After a col- 
loquy of' several hours the disputants separated * The Lords assembled in 
their ou n house It ivas i\ ell understood that they were about to yield, and 

that the conference had been a meie form The fnends of Mary had found 
tiiat, by setting her up as her husband’s rival, they had-deeply displeased 
her Some of the Peers who had formerly loted for a Regency had deter- 
, mined to absent themselves 01 to support the resolution of the Lower House 
Iheir opinion, they said, was unchanged but any goicmnient was bbtter 
than no goiemment , and the country could not bear a prolongation of tins 
agony of suspense Ewn Nottingham, uho, in the Painted Chamber, had 
taken the lead against the Commons, dcclaicd that, though liis own con- 
science would not suffer him to giie way, he was glad that the consciences 
of other men were less squeamish Seieral Lords who had not yet voted 
in the Convention had been induced to attend , l.«rd Leaington, who had 
)usthurned 'over from the Continent, the Earl of Lincoln, who was half 
mad , die Earl of Carlisle, who limped m on crutches, and the Bishop of 
.Durham, who had been m hiding, and had intended to fly beyond sea, but 
had received an intimation that, if he would vote for the settling 'of the 
goveinment, his conduct m the Ecdcsiastical Commission should not he 
-remcmbeied against him Danby, desirous to heal the schism vyhich he 
liad caused, exhorted the House, in a speech distinguished by even moic 
'than liis usual ability, not to persevere m a contest wluCh might be fatal to 
the state He wws strenuously supported by Halifax The spirit The Lords 
of the opposite party was quelled When the question was putv'eni. 
whether King James had abdicated the government, only thiee Lords said 
Not Content On the question whether the throne was vacant, a division 
wasdemanded. The Contents weresixty-lvvo, thcNot Contents foity-sevcn 
, It was iminediafcly proposed and earned, without a division, tliat the Pnnee 
•"and Pniicess of Orange should be declared King and Queen of England + 
Nottingham then moved that the wording of the oaflis of allegiance and 
supremacy should be altered m such a way that they might he conscicm 
tiously taken by persons who, like himself, disapproved of what the Conven- 
tion had done; and yet fully purposed to be loyal and dutiful subjects of the 
new sovereigns To his •proposition no objection was made Indeed theie 
can be little doubt that there was an understanding on this subject between 
tlie Whig leaders and those Tory Lords whose votes had tiimcd the scale 
on the last division The new oaths were sent down to the Commons, 
together with the resolution that tlie Pnnee and PnnccsS should be dednred 
King and Queen $ > ' 

J[t was now known to whom the ciown would be given On whaLcondi- 
^tionsit should be given, still remamed to be decided The Commons had 
'"appointed a committee to consider avhat steps it might be advisable to take, 
and Commons? Joiurnal-. of Fob 6, i68g, and die Report of the Con 

f- ^ids' Jotimils, February 6, r68t! , Clarendon’s Diarv Biimet, i Szs, and Dart 
mpuths note! Van Cuicrs, rebruurv jV I have followed Clarendon as to the numbers 
Some writeis make tbe majoniv smaller and some larcer 
t I ords* Journals, J'cb 6, 7, 1C8 j , Clarendon’s Di irj 1, , ^ 
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in ordci to •Jccurclttn and liberty against tlie aggicSsiOiis offiilure sovereigni 
■Ni-i- Jaws ' committee had made a report ^ 1 his report recom- 

moposid mended, first, that those great pnnciples of the constitution avhich 
serantyof bad becii Molatcd by the dethroned King should be solemnly , 
iib..rt> asserted, and, second]} , that many new laws should be enacted, 
for the purpose of curbing the prerogative and punfymg the administration 
of justice Most of the suggestions of the committee were evcellent , but 
It svos utterly impossible that the Houses could, in a month, or even in a 
seal, deal properly with matters so numcious, so various, and so important 
It was proposed, among other things, that the militia should be remodelled j 
that the pouer uhich the sovereign possessed of proroguing and dissolving 
Parliaments should be restricted , that the duration of Parfianieiits should 
be limited , that the ro}al pardon should no longer be pleadable to o-par- 
liamcnlai} impeachment , that toleration should be g'anted to Protestant 
Dissenters , that the crime of high treason should be moie precisely defined , 
that trials for high treason should he conducted in a manner more favoui able 
to innocence, tliat the Judges should hold their places for life, tliat the 
mode of appointing Shenfis shotdd be altered , that juries should be noini 
nated in such a vCaj os might e\cludc partiaht} and corruption , that the- 
practicc of filing cnmmal informations in the King’s Bench should be abo- 
lished , that the Court of Chancery should be reformed , tliat the fees of 
public functionaries should be legulated , and that the law of Quo Warranto 
should be amended It w os e\ ident that cautious and deliberate legislation 
on these subjects must he the work of more than one labonous session ,.aiid * ' 
]t nos equally evident that hasty and crude legislation on sulnects so grave 
could not but produce new giievances, worse than those which it might 
remove If Uie committee meant to give a list of the reforms which ought ' 
to be accomplished before the throne was filfed, the list was absurdly long . 
If, on the other hand, the committee meant to give a hst of all the reforms 
which the Icgislatuie would do well to make m proper season, the hst was 
stringelv imperfect Indeed, as soon as the report had been read, member 
after membei rose to suggest some addition It was moved and earned 
that the selling of oliices should be piohibitcd, that the Habeas Corpus Act 
shotild he made more efficient, and that the law of Mandamus should be' 
icviscd One gentleman fell on the chimneymen, another oirthe excisemen , 
and. the House lesolved that the malpractices of both chimnejmen and 
evcisemen should be restrained It is a most icmarkable circumstance that, 
while the whole political, military, judicial, and fiscal svstem of the kingdom.' 
was thus passed in review, not a single representative of the people pio- 
posed the repeal of the statute which subjected the press to a censorship 
It was not yet understood, even by the most enlightened men, that the 
liberty of discussion is the chief safeguard of all other liberties f , 

The House was greatly peiple.\ed Some orators vehemently said that 
Deputes much time had already been lost, and that the gov eniment 
vhdeom ought to he settled without the delay of a day Society vva.s 1 

promise, ^^nquict trade was languishing the English colony in Ireland 
was m imminent danger of perishing a foreign war was jmpendmg the 
exiled King might, in a few weeks, be at Dublin wntli a French army, and 
fiom Dublin he might soon cross to Chester Was it not insanity, at such 
a crisis, to leave the tliione unfilled, and, while, the very existence of Pai- 
liaments was m jeopardv, to waste time m debating whether Parliaments - 
should be prorogued by the sovereign or bv themselves’ On the other side 
it was asked whether the Convention 'could think that it had fulfilled its 
mission by merely pnllmg down one pnnee and putting up another Suielv 
now or never was the time to secure public libert} by such fences^^s might 
* Commons^ Journals, Jan 39, Feb a, r6S5 t Commons’ Journals, Feb a, t 68{ 
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cfA.ctinll> prevent llic cncroacTimcnts of prerogative * Tliere was, doiilit 
less, great weiglil in what "nas urged on both sides Ihe able chiefs of the 
"Whig part>, among a\hom Somers was fast rising to ascendency, pioposed 
a middle coilrse The House had, they said, tuo objects in Mew, which 
ought to be kept distmcL One object was to seaire the old polity of tlie 
realm agailist illegal attacks the other w as to improve that polity by legal 
1 eforms The former object might be obtained by solemnly putting on record. 
Hi the lesolulion which called the new sovereigns to the throne, the claim of 
tlie English nation to its ancient franchises, so that the King might hold his 
ciown, and the people their privilege^ bv one and the same title deed 1 he 
latter object w'ould require a whole volume of elaborate statutes , Ihe foi 
mcr object might be attained m a day , the latter scarcely in five yeais As 
to the former object, all pai tics were agreed as to the latter, there were 
inmimerablc varieties of opinion No member of cither House would^hesi- 

tale foi a moment to vote that the King could not levj taxes without the 
consent of Pailiament but it w otild be hardly possible to frame any new 
law of procedure in cases of high tieason which would not give nse to long 
dtliate, and be condemned by some persons as unjust to the pnsoner, and bj 
others as unjust to the crowm The business of an extinordinaiy convention 
of the Estates of the Realm w as not to do the ordinary work, of Parliaments, 
to regulate the fees of masters in Cliancerj, and to provide against thcexaC 
tions of gaugCis, but to put right the great machine of government When 
this had been done, it would be time to inquiic what improvement our 
institutions needed nor would anything be risked by delay, for no sove- 
icign who leigncd merely by the choice of the nation could long icfuse Ins 
a.->sent to any improvement which the nation, speaking ihrougli its rcpie 
sentatives, demanded 

On these giounds the Commons vvisel} determined to postpone all reforms 
till the ancient constitution of the kingdom should have been restoied in all 
Its parts, and forthwith to fill the throne without imposing on William and 
Marj any other obligation than that of governing according to the existing 
laws of England In order that the questions w hicli had been in dispute 
between the Stuarts and the nation might never again be stiired, it was 
determined that the instrument by which the Pnnee and Princess of Orange 
were called to the throne, and by which the ordei of succession was settled, 
should set forth, m the most distinct and solemn manner, the fundamental 
principles of the constitution 1 Ins instalment, known by the name 
of the Declaiation of Right, was prepared by a committee, of vvhich ciantwn or 
Somers w as chairman Plie fact Uiat the low-boin young barnster 
was appointed to so honourable and important a post m a Parliament filled 
Svilh able and cxpcncnccd men, only ten days after he had spoken in the 
House of Commons for the first lime, sufficiently proves the superiority of 
his abilities In a few hours the Declaration was framed and approved by 
the Commons Hie Lords assented to it with some amendments of no 
great importance t 

TIic Declaration began bv recapitulating the crimes and errors winch had' 
made a revolution necessary James had invaded the province of the legis- 
latitrc , had treated modest petitioning as a crime , had oppressed the Church 
by means of an illegal tnbunal , had, without the consent of Parliament, 
levncd taxes and maintained a standing army in time of peace , had violated 
the freedom of election, and perverted the couise of justice Proceedings 
w Inch could law fuliv be questioned only m Parliament had been made the sub- 
jects of prosecution in the King’s Bench Partial and corrupt juries had been 
murhed excessive bail had been required from prisoners excessive fines 

” * Gre^ 's Debater Burnet, i S’s 

t Commons Journals, Feb 4, 8, ir, la , Lords’ Journals, Feb' 9, it, la, iCSJ 
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Inti been imposed barbarous md luinsual pumshments Ind been inflicted *’ 
the estates of accused persons bad been granted away before conviction He, 
by wliose auflionty these things had been done, had abdicated the govern 
ment 1 he !Pnnce of Orange, w hom God had made the glonoui; instrament 
of dcliaenng the nation from superstition and tyranny, had invited the Estates 
of tlie Realm to meet and to take counsel together for -the secunng of reli- 
gion, of law, and of freedom, 1 he Lords and Commons, ha\ mg deliberated, 
had resolved that they, would first, after the eitample of their ancestors, 
assert the ancient nghts and libei ties of England 1 herefore it was declared 
that the dispensing power, as latclj assumed and evercised, had no legal 
existence , that, without grant of Parliament, no 'mpney could be exacted 
by the sovereign from tlic subject , that, without consent of Pailiament, rfo 
standing army could be kept up in time of peace The right of subjects to 
petition, the light of electors to choose representatives freely, the right of 
the legislature to freedom of debate, the right of the nation to a puic and, 
meiciful administration of justice according to the spirit of our mild laws, 
w ere solemnly affirmed All these tilings the Convention claimed, as the 
undoubted inheritance of Englishmen Having thus a indicated the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, the Lords and Commons, in the entire confidence 
that the debs erer would hold sacred the laws and liberties winch he had 
saveo, resolved that William and Mary, Prmce and Princess of Orange, 
should be declared King and Queen of England for their joint and separate 
lives, and that, during their joint hi es, the administration of the government 
should be in the Pnnee alone After them the crown was settled on the 
posterity of Mary, then on Anne and hei posterity, and then on the postenty 
of William 

llj this time the wind had ceased to blow from the west Tlie ship.in 
Arninl of whidi the Princess of Orange had embarked lay off Mai gate on the 
Mary eleventh of Februaiy, and, on the follownng morning, anchored at 
Greenwich * She was received with many signs of jpy and affection 'but, 
her demeanour shocked the Tories, and w as not thought faultless ev en by 
the W’higs A young woman, placed by a destiny os mournful and awful 
as that which brooded over the fabled houses of Labdacus and Pelops, in 
such a situation that she could not, vathout violating her duty to her God, liter ^ 
husband, and her country, refuse to take her seat on the thioiic from which 
her father had just been hurled, should have been sad, ot at least senous 
Mary was not merely m high, but in extravagant, spirits She entered 
(Wlntehall, it was asserted, with a gnhsh delight at being mistress of 
so fine a house, ran about the rooms peeped into the closets, and 
examined the quilt of the state bed, without seeming to remember^by 
whom those magnificent apartments had last been ocaipied ^ Burnet, 
who had, till then, thought her an angd in human form, could not, 
on this occasion, refiain from blaming her He vvas the more -aston- 
ished becauSte, when he took leave of her at the Hague, she-had, tliough 
fiillj convinced that she wris ih tlie path of dutj, been deeply dejected 
To him, as to her spintual guide, she afterwords explained her conduct 
Williaih had wotten to infoim her tint some of those who had tned to 
separate her interi^t from his still contmued their madiihations they gave \ 
It ouLdiat she thought herself wTonged and if she wore a gloomy counten- 
ance, the report would be confirmed He theiefore chtreated her to make 
her first appearance with an air of cheerfulness - Her ^lieart, she said, vyas 
far indeed from cheerful, but she bad done her best, and, as she vVas afra’d 
of not sustaining well a part which was uncongenial lo her feelings, she had 
over-acted it Her deportment was the subject of much spiteful prose and 
verse it low ered her in the opinion of some whose esteem she valued , nor 
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(lid the V, orld know, till she n oi be3 ojid the reach of praise and censure, tint 
the conduct which had brought on her the reproach of levity and insensi- 
bility was reall) a signal instance of that perfect disinterestedness and sol f- 
'dcvotion of whidi man seems, to be incapablcj -but winch is somenmes 
found in woman ' 

On the moming of Wednesdaj, the Uiirtcenth of Februaiy, the court of 
AVliitchall and all the neighbouring streets were filled with gazers Tendir 
The magnificent Banqueting IIouJ^ the masterpiece of Inigo, Sl’iMlcSe 
emhellislicd by masterpieces of Rubens, had been prepared for a crown 
great cci emony Tlie w alls w ere lined by tlie jeomen of the guard Kdar 
the northern dooi, on the nght hand, a laige number of Peers had as- 
sembled On the left were the Commons with their Speaker, attended 
by the mace ihe southern door opened, and the Pnnce'and Princess 
of Orange, side by side, entered, and took their place under the canopy 
of slate 

Both Houses approached bowing low William and Mary advanced a 
few steps Halifax on the nght, and Pou le on the left, stood forth , and 
Halifax spoke The Convention, he said, had agreed to a lesolution which - 
he played fhcir Highnesses to hear They signified their assent , and the 
cleri of the House of Lords lead, in a loud voice, the Declaration of Right 
When he had concluded, Halifax, m the name of all the Estates of the 
Realm, requested the Pnnee and Pnneess to accept the crown 

\\illiam, m Ini own name and m that of his wife, answered that tlie 
Clown was, m fhcir estimation, the more valuable because it was presented 
to them os a token of the confidence of the nation “We thankfully 
accept” he said, “what you have offered ns” Then, foi himself, he 
assured them that the laws of England, which he had once alieady wmdi- 
catwl, should be tlic rules of his conduct, that it should be his study to pro- 
mote tlie welfare of the kmgdom, and that, as to the means ot doing so, 
he should constantly recur to tlie advice of tlie Houses, and should be dis- 
posed to trust their judgment ratlicr than his own+ These words v’cie ' 
received with a shout of joy which was heard m the streets below, and vias 
instantly answeied by huzzas from many thousands of voices The Lords 
and Commons then reverently retired from the Banqueting House and went 
m procession to tlie great gate ofj^iteliall, where the heralds and pUr 
suiv ants were waiting m their gorgeous tabards All the space as far os 
Charing Cross was one sea of heads The kettledrums struck up w ninm 
the trumpets pealed , and Garter King at Anns, m a loud voice, 
prochiincd tlie Pnnee and Princess of Orange King and Queen of Maimed 
Jsngland, charged all Englishmen to bear, from that moment, true allegi- 
ance to the Tiew sovereigns, and besought God, who had already wrought " 
so signal a deliverance for our Churdi and nation, to bless William and 
Mary with a long and happy reign t 

Thus w'as consummated the English Revolution When we compare it 
wjth tliose Tcvolutions winch have, dunng the last sixty years, Peeuiiv 
overthrown so many ancient governments, we cannot but be struck > 

by its peculiar diaracter Why that character was so peculiar is Ivnui 
sufficiently obvaons, and yet seems not to have been always under- 
sto6d.xsither by eulogists or by censors " ' 


• Biidicss- df Marlborotigli s Vindication Revaen of the Vindication , Barret, j. eSri 
8ss> and Dartmouth’s note , Evcljii’s Diar>, ieb 21 , i68§ 
t Lords’ and Commons’ Joufiiais, Feb if. rCSf Vm Otters, Feb -JJ Van Otters 
_ ^ puts into William s mouth stronger crprcEsions of respect for the authority of Parh-i- 
tneut than appear irt the joutmls , but it is clear from what Powle said that tile rcOort m 
the journals 1 is not stncilj accurate 
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The Coulincnt-il ie\olutions of the eighleenlli iiul nineteenth centuries 
took place in countries where all trace of the limited monarchy of the middle 
ages had long been effaced The nght of the prince to make laws and to 
^ levy money h'nd, during many generations, been undisputed His throne 
was guarded by a great rcgulai armj His administotion could not, with- 
out e\tieinc peril, be blamed c\en ni the mildest terms His subjects held 
their personal liberty by no other tenure than his pleasure Not a single 
institution was Icfl which liad^ within the memory of the oldest man, affoided 
efficient protection to the subject against the utmost excess of tyranny 
1 hose gicat Councils which had once airbed the regal power had sunk into 
oblnioii riieir composition and then pnvileges were known only td anti- 
quaries Wo cannot wonder, therefore^ that, when men who had been thus 
ruled succeeded in wresting snpieme power from a goaemment which they 
had long m secict hated, tliey should base been impatient to demolish and 
unable to constnict, that they should lia\c been fasanated by every specious 
novelty, that they should have prosenbed evetj title, ceremony, and phrase, 
associated with/the old system, and that, lurningawaj with disgust from then 
own national precedents and tinditions, thej should have sought for prm 
ciplcs of government m the writings of theoiisLs, oi aped, with ignorant and’ 
ungraceful affectation, the patriots of Athens and Rome As little Cesn we 
wondci that the violent action of the levohitionaty spirit should have been 
followed bj leaction equally violent, and tliat confusion should speedily have 
engeiideied despotism steinei than that from which it had sprung , 

Had w e been m the same situation , had Straffoid succeeded in^ his 
favouiite sclienic of Thorough , had he formed an aimy as numerous and as 
well disciplined as that vrhicli, a few years latei, was foimed by Cromwell , 
had a senes of judicial decisions, similar to that which was pronounced by 
the Exchemier Chamber in the case of slnpmoiiey, transfeircd to the ciown 
the light of taxing the people , had the Star Chambei and the High Com- 
mission continued to fine, mutilate, and imprison every man who daicd to 
raise his voice against the government, had the pi css been as completely 
enslaved here as at Vienna oi at Naples, bad oiir Kings gradually drawn to 
themselves the whole legislative powei , bad six generations of Englishmen 
passed away without a single session of Parliament, and had we then at 
length risen up in some moment of vvild excitement against ourmasteis, what 
an outbreak would that have been ' With what a crash, heaid and felt to the '' 
fai thest ends of the world, would the whole vast fabnc of society have fallen ' 
How many thousands of exiles, once the most piospcroiis and the most re- 
fined members of tins great community, would have begged then bread m 
Continental cities, or have sheltered their heads under huts of bark m the 
uncleared forests of America I How often should w e hav e seen the pavement 
of London piled iipm barricades, the houses dinted with bullets, tlieguttei-s 
foaming with blood ' How many times should we have rushed wildly from 
cxticme to extreme, sought refuge from anarchv and despotism, and been 
again diivcn by despotism into anarchj 1 How many j ears of blood and con 
fusion would It have cost us to learn the verj rudiments of political sciaice ’ 
How many childish theories w ould have duped us • Howr many rude and ill 
poised constitutions should we have setup, only to see them tumble down I 
Happy would it have been for us if a shaiqj discipline of half a. century had 
sufficed to educate us into a capacity of enjoying tiaie freedom 

These calamities our Revolution averted It was a involution strictly 
defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy on its side 'Here, and here 
oivl}, a limited monarchy of the thiiteenth century had come down umni 
paired to the seventeenth cenhiry Our parliamentary institutions w'ere m 
full vigour The mam pnnciples of our government weie excellent Thev 
wcie not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth m a single wa-itten instra- 
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ment but'tliey Mcie to be found s<atlercd o\er our 'incicnt ind noble 
statutes , and, what uas. of far greater moment, they had been engiaven on 

- the heaits of Lnghshmen during four hundred jeafs lhat, uithont the 
consent of the representatnes of "the nation, no legislative act could be 
passed, no tax imposed, no regular soldiery kept up, that no man could be 
imprisoned, even for a dav, by the arbitrary u lU of the sovereign, that no 
tool of pouei could plead the io)al command as a justihcation foTMolalmg 
any nght of the humblest subject, were held, both bj Whigs and Tones, to be 
fundamental laus of the realm A lealm of uhich these ueic the funda- 
mental laws stood 111 no need of a neu constitution 

But, though a new constitution uas not needed, it uas plain that changes 
were required The inisgoacrnment of the Stuarts, and the troubles av Inch 
lhat misgoaemment had pioduced, sufficiently prosed that llicic uas somc- 
uherc a defect in oui polity , and that defect it uas the duty of the Comen 
tiqn to discoier and to supplj 

Some questions of great moment u ere still open to dispute Our con 
slitutioii had begun to exist m times uheil statesmen ueie not miicli 
accustomed to frame exact definitions Anomabes, therefore, inconsistent 
with its principles, and dangerous toils very existence, had sprung up almost 
irapcrceptiblj, and, not having, dunng manj jears, caused an> senous in 
convenience, had giadually acquired the force of prescription The remedy 
for these evils u as to assert the rights of the people in such language as should 
terminate all controversy, and to declare that no precedent could justify anj 
i loHtioii of thoSe rights 

When this had been done it would be impossible for our rulers tomisun- 
derslaiid the law but, unless something more u ere done, ft u as by no 
means improbable that they might violate it Unhappil) the Church liail 
long taught the nation lhat hereditary monarch), alone among our mstitu 
tions, uas divine and inviolable , that the right of the House of Commons 
to a share m the legislative power was a light merely human, but that the 
right of the King to the obedience of his people uas from above , that the 
Guat Charter uas a statute which might be repealed by those who had made 
it, but that the rule which called the princes of the blood roVal to the 
throne in oiderof succession uas of celestial oiigm, and that any Act of 
I’arliamcnt inconsistent with that lulc uas a nullity It is evident that, in a 
socitt) m which such supersluions picvail, constitutional freedom mustevei 
be iiiserarc A power which is regarded merely as the oidinancc of man 
cannot be an efficient check on a power which is icgarded as the ordinance 
of God Tt'is vam to hope that laws, however excellent, viill permanently 
lastrain a King who, in his own opinion, and m the opinion of a great part 
authority infinitely higher in kind than the authority 
which belongs to those laws To deprive lojalty of these Itiyslerious attu- 
bntes, and to establish the principle lhat Kings reigned by a light m no 
respect differing from the right by which fiecholdets chose knights of the 
siiirc, or from the right by whicK Judges granted unis of Habeas Connis, 
was absolutely iiecessaty to the stcuntj of our liberties , 

1 lins the Convention had two great duties to perform The fust was io 
clear Oie fundamental laws of tlie lealm from ambiguity Ihc second was 
to eraduatc uom the minds, both of the governors and of the governed, the 
fatsc and jicmicioiis notion that the royal prerogative v\as something more 
sublime and holy than those fundamental laws The formei objdct was 
attained bv the .solemn recital and claim w ith w hich the Declaration of Ryht 
commences , the latter b) the resolution which pronounced the throne \ -’calit 
andmviled Willuam,andMarv tofillit - ’ 

- The change seems small Not a single flower of the crown was toiithed 
iSot a single new rigid was given to the people Tlic whole Lnghsh hw, 
substantive and adjectne, was in the judgment of all the greates? lawyers 
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of Holtnnd Tieb), of M'’jnatd Tnd Somers, almost exactly the ^me "after 
the Revolution as before it Some controverted points had been decided 
according to thesense of thehest jurists, and Acre had been a slight deviation 
from the ordinarj course of succession Ihis was all, and this nas enough 
- As our Rev olution n as a vindication of annent rights^ so it was conduclerl 
■with strict attention to ancient formahties In almost every word and act 
maj be discerned a profound reverence for the past The Estates of the " 
Realm dclibciated in the old halls and according to the old rules ' Povvie 
was conducted to his chair between his mover and his seconder "vvith tiie 
accustomed forms The Serjeant wnth his mace brought up ifaemessengers 
of the I^rds to the table of the Commons , and the three obeisances were - 
duly ihade- The conference w as held with all the antique ceremonial ‘ On 
one;sidc of the table, in the Painted Chamber, the managers for thel-ords 
sate covered and robed in ermine and gold The managers for the Com- 
mons stood bareheaaed on the other side “^e speeches present an almost 
ludicrous contrast to the revolutionar} oratory of everv Other country Botli 
the English partie agreed in treating with solemn respect the ancient con- 
stitutional tradibons of the state. Phe onlj question was, in what sense 
diose traditions were to be understood The asscrtors'of Itbcr^ sard not a 
V ord about the natural equality of men and the inalienable sovereignty of 
the peoplt^ about Hamiodius or Tmioleon, Brutus the elder or Brutus dlie 
jounger W hen they were told that, bv tbe En5,lish law, tlic crovvai, at the 
moment of a demise, must descend to the ne-vt har, thev answered Oiat, bj 
the English law, a bvmg man could have no heir When thej were told 
that there was no precedent lor declanng the throne vacant, Ihcv produced 
from among the records m the Tower a roll of parchment, near three hun- 
dred years old, on winch, m quaint characters and harharous Latm, it was 
recorded that the Estates of tlie Realm had declared vacant the tiurone of a 
perfidious and ^jranmcal Plantagenel WTien at length the dispute had 
been accommodated, the new sovereigns were proclauned with tne old 
nagcantij All the fantastic pomp of hetaldrj' was tliere, Claienacux and 
iCorroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, the trumpets, tlie banners the 
grotesque coals embroidered with lions and lilies The title of King -of . 
France, assumed by the conqueror o^ Cressy, was not omitted in the royal _ 
stjlc 1^0 us, who have lived m the V ear it may seem almost an abuse 
of terms to c^l a procecduig, conductea mth so mm^ deliberation, with no 
much sobnetj, and wath sudh mmute •Utenhon to prescnptive etiquette, 1 ^\ 
the temble name of Rev olution ^ 

And vet this revolution, of all revolutions the least vaolent has been of 
all revolutions the most beneficent It finally decided die great question 
whether thepopular element which had, ever since the age of Fitrwalter 
and De Montfor^ been found in the Enghsh pohtv should be destroj ed 
bv tbe monarchical element or should be suflTered to develop itself fredv, 
and to Dccomc dominant The stnfe betw een the tw o principles had been - 
long fierce, and doubtful It had lasted through four xeigns. It had 
produced seditions, impeachments, rebelhons, battles, sieges, prosenp 
tions, judicial massacres Sometimes libertv, sometimes n>}mCi,-had 
seemed to be on the point of penslung During many j eaiS one half of the 
energy ofXflgland hao been employed, in counteraedng the other half The 
csecubve power and the l^sLative power had so efiectnally impeded each ' 
other tliat the state had been of no account in Europe.- The King at Ann^ 
who proclaimed W^illiam and Mary before WinteliaH Gate; did in truth 
announce that this great straggle was over} that Acre \vas enbre union be- 
bveen Ae throne and Ae Parliament j Aat England, long dcpiendent and 
degtMed, Was again a power of Ae first laid^, Aat tiiemicicntlaws by 
vvaicli Ae prerogativ e was bounded vvould AenceforA be held as sacred as 
,the prorogalrve itseUi^and would be followed out to all their consequences , 
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ihat tlwi executive adininistnhon would Tjc conducted m conformity m ith the 
srascof the representabves 6f the nation j and that no teform, winch tlie 
two Houses should, after mature deliberation, propose, noiddhe obstinately 
aMthstoodby the sovereign. -■! he Declaration of Right, though it, made 
noQiinglan h Inch had not been laiv’before, contained the germ.of the law 
which gave religious freedom to the Dissenter, of the law which secured the 
'independence of the Judges, of tlie law which limited the duration of Par- 
- liaments, of the law w hich placed the liberty of the press under thb protection 
of Junes, of the law which prohibit^ the slave trade, of the law which 
abolish^ the sacramental test, of the law which relieved tlie Roman 
Catholics fromcivil disabilities, of the law which reformed the representative 
sjstem, of every good law which has been passed dunng more flian a cen- 
tury and a ^If, of every good law which rnay hereafter,' m the course of 
ages, be found necessaiy to promote the public weal, and to satisfj the 
demands of public opinion _ „ ' 

Tlie highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the rciolution of 1688 
IS this, tliat it was our last rc\ olution Several generations have now passed 
aw ay since any wase and patnotic Englishman, has meditated resistance to 
the established goiernmcnt. In all honest and reflecting minds there is a 
conviction, daily strengthened by expencnce, that the means of 
ei cry improvement which the constitution requires may be found withinthe 
constitution itself - . 

J?bw', if ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the whole importance 
, of the stand whidi was made by our forcfatheis against Ibe House of 
Stuarfct^ All around us Uic w orld is convulsed by the agonies of great nations 
Governments which, lately seemed likely to stand during ages havcjieen on a 
sudden shaken and overthrown The proudest capitals of Western Europe 
have streamed witlr civil blood All einl passions, tlic tlnrst of gam and the 
llmst otvengcance, the antipatliyof class to dass, the anbpaUiy of m‘ce to 
race, have broken loose fiom the control of dmije and human laws Pear 
" and anxietj have clouded the faces and depressed the hearts of millions 
Trade has been suspended, and indushy paralysed The nch have become 
poor , and the poor hivp become poorer Doctrines hostile to all sciences, 
to all arfs, to all industry, to all domestic chanties, doctnnes^ which, if ear- 
ned into effect, would, m tinrty years, undo all that thirty centimes have 
^nc for mankind, and would make the fairest provmces of France and 
Gcnnany as savage as Congo or Patagonia, have been avov'ed from the 
tnbune and defended by the sw ord Europe has been threatened w lUi sub 
jugation by barbanans, compared with whom the baibanans who marched 
under Athla and Alboin w ere enlightened and humane The truest fnerids 
of the people have with deep sorrow owned that interests more precious than 
an> political privileges were m jeopardy, and that it might he necessary to ^ 
cacnfice cv en liberty in order to save avilisahon Meanw hile in our islancL 
. the icOTlar course of government has never been for a day interrupted The 
few uadtneu who longed for license and plunder lia^e not had tlie courajjc 
^to confront for one moment the strength of a loyal nation, rallied m firm array 
round a parental tlironc And, if it be asked what has made us to differ from 
others, the answer is, that we never lost what others are waldly and blindly 
seeking to regain It la because w e had a presen ing rev olution in the sev en 
teenth century that w c hav e not had a destrovang rev oluUoii'in Uie nineteenth" 

It is bewnse we had freedom in the midst' of servitude that we have 
order m the midst of anarchj For the authontj of law, for the sccunlv 
of properly, for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of our homes, our 
gratitude is du^ nnder-^ Him who raises and pulls down nabons m his 
pleasure, to the Long Parliament to the Convention, and to William of . 
Orange t - ' ' < , , , 

* Thisins'aEJ- vvasvimten ift November 1S46 ' '• 
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Tut ^evoluiiou hid been accomplished 'The decrees of the Convention 
•were everywhere recened with submission London, true during 
S srSr} c' enlfid j eii s to the ciuse oLcivil fi ecdom ind of the reformed 

fil 3 >ndon* foremost in professing losalty to the new Sovereigns 

■> " Girter King at Aims ifter making proclimition under tlie win- 

dows of Whitehill, lodc in stitc ilong the Stnnd to Temple Bir Hcwis 
followed by the maces of the two Houses, by the two Speakers, Halifixind 
Powle, and by i long train of coadies Jillccl with noblemen and gentlemen 
1 he magistrates of the ciU threw open their gales and joined the procession 
Tour regiments of militialuicdtiicwayup Ludgate Ilill, round Saint Paul's 
Cathedral, and along Chcapside The streets, the balconies, and the very 
housetops w eie crowded w ith garets All the steeples fiom tlib Abbey to 

the Tower sent foith a jojous dm The proclamation was repeated, with 
sound of trumpet, in fiont of the Ro>al Lxchange, amidst the shouts of the 
citizens 

In the evening every window from Whitechapel to Piccadilly was lighted 
up The slate looms of the palace were thrown open, and were filled by 
a gorgeous company of courtieis debirons to kiss the hands of the King and 
Queen Ihe Whigs assembled there, flushed with viclorv and prospenlj 
1 here w ei e among them some w ho might be pardoned if a v iildictive feeling 
mingled witli then joj The most deeply injured of all who had survived 
the evil times was absent Lady Russell, while her friends were crowding 
the galleries of Whitehall, remained an hei rctieat, thinking of one who, if 
he had been still living, would have held no iindislmguishcd place in the 
ceremonies of that great dav But her daughtci, who had a few months 
before become the wife of Lord Cavendish, was presented to the royal pair 
by his mother the Countess of Devonshire A letter is still extant in vvliidi 
the young lady described with gi eat V IV acilv the loai of the populace, the- 
blaze in the streets, the throng in the presence chamber, the beaulj of 
hlary, and the expression which ennobled and softened the harsh features 
of William But the most inteiesting jiassage is that m which the oiphan 
gill avowed the stem delight with which she had witnessed tlic taidy 
punishment of hei father’s murderci ■* 

Ihc example of London was followed by the provmcial towns Dunng 
rejotcintrs three weeks the Gazettes vveie filled with accounts of the solemni- 
uroiiKhrat tics by wliicli llic public joy manifested itsclf, cavalcades of gentle 
men and yeomen, processions of ''henffs and Bailiffs in scarlet 
gow ns, musters of zealous Protestants w ith orange flags and ribands, salutes, 
bonfiies, illuminations, music, balls, dinners, gultcis running with ale, and - 
conduits spouting claitt + ' 

Still moie coidial was the rejoicing among the Dutch, when tliej learned 
1 ejoicinfis that the first minister of then Commonvveallirhad been raised to a 
ill iiaUniid. throne On the v eiy day of his accession he had vv ntten to assure 
the States General that the chaiiG^ m Ins situation had made no change 
111 the affection which he bore to Tiis native land, and that his new dignity - 
would, he^ hoped, enable him to discliaige his old duties more efliCienllv 
than ever That oligarchical party which had always been hostile to the j 
doctrines of Calvin and to the House of Orange, muttered family that His 
hlajesty ought to resign the Stadtholdeiship But all such muttenngsjvvcie 

*1 hadj Cavendish to Syl\«a Lady Cavendish, like most of the clever 

girls of that sencralion, had Senders 'sron ances in her head She is Dor nda her cor 
remondent supposed to be her cousin J*mc*Alliiiglon, is SyUin ‘NVilli'im is Oimanzory 
nnd Mar\| I^Lni\'»na T oudon OnzettCy Teb 14 x08p ^ LnttrcU s Dj*iry 
T Sec the London Gnzettes I ebruary nnd Mnrchix6Sg, 'ind Liutrcll s Dnr^ 
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tlfowned by the acclamations of 1 people proud of the genius and success of 
their great countrymm. A da> of thanksgiving was appointed In all the ~ 
cities of the Seven Provinces the public joy manifested itself by festuities of 
which the -expense v as' chiefly defrayed byaoliintary gifts Every class 
assisted The poorest labourer could help to set up an ardi of triumph, or 
to bnng sedge to a bonfiie Esen the ruined Huguenots of France could 
contnbiite llife aid of their ingenuity One art which they had earned with 

them into banishment was the art of making fiieworks , and they now, in 
iionour of the \ictonous champion of their faith, lighted up the canals of 
Amsterdam with showers of splendid constellation^ * 

lo superficial observers it might well seem that William was, at this 
time, one of the most enviable of human beings He w'as in truth one of 
the most anxious and unhappy He well knew that the difliculties of his 
task were only beginning Already that dawn which had lately been so - 
bright was overcast , and many signs portended a dark and stormy dav 

It was observed ftat two important dasses look little or no part in the 
festivities by which, all over England, the inauguration of the new Dueotuent 
government was celebrated Verv seldom could cither a pnest or 
a soldier be seen in the assemblages which gathered round theorUw’" 
market crosses where the King and Queen were proclaimed The "'"i 
professional pride both of the clergy and of the army had been deeply 
wounded The doctrine of nonresistance had been dear to the Anglican 
divines It was their distinguishing badge It was their favountc Uicme 
If vvejire to judge by that portion of their oratory which has come down to 
us, they had preached about the duty of passive obedience at least as often 
and ns realouslyas about the Trinity or the Atonement f Iheir attach- 
ment to their political cieed had indeed been seveiely tned, and had, dining a 
short time, w avered But w ith the tj ranny of James the bitter feeling w Inch 
that t) ranny had exated among them had passed away The parson of a 
parish was naturally unwilling to jom in what w'as really a tnumph over 
those principles which, dunng twenty eight ycais, his flock had heard him 
proclaim on every anniversary of the Martyrdom and on every anniversary 
of the Restoration 

Tlic soldiers, too, were discontented They liated Popery, indeed , and 
the) had not loved the banislied King But they keenly felt that, 111 the short 
campaign which had decided the fate of their country, theirs had been an 
inglorious part A regular army, such as had never before marched 
to battle under the lojal standard of England, had retreated precipitately 
before an invader, and had then, without a struggle, submitted to 
him That great force had been absolutely of no account in the 
late change, had done nothing towards keeping William out, and had done 
nothing towards bringing him in The clowais, who, armed with pitch- 
foiks and mounted on carthorses, had straggled m the tram of Lovelace 01 
Dekamerc, had borne a greater part in the Revolution than those splendid 
household troops, whose plumed hats, embroidered coats, and curvetting 
chargere the Londoners had so often seen with admiration in Hjde Park 
1 he mortification of the armj was increased by the taunts of the foreigners, 
taunts which neither orders nor punishments could entirely restrain $ At 
several places the anger w hich a brave and highspnited body of men might, 

*■ Wxgenaar, Ixi He quotes the proceedings of the States of the ad tf March 1680. 

1 ondon Gizcltey April 1689 Monthly Mercury for Apnl i6So 

^ ‘ ^ positive, sa>s a writer who had been educated at Westminster School 

” w here I heard one sermon of repentance, faith, and the renewing of the Holv Gho^t I 
heard three of the other and 'tis hard to sax whether Jesus Chnst or King Charles the 
F irst w ere oftener mentioned and magnified Bisset’s Alodern t anatick, 1710 

{ I'ana Gazette, »68g , Orange Gazette London, Jan ro, i68J 
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Ill such ciicumslanccs, be expected to feel, showed itself ih un ahrming 
m'lnncr, A hattilion which lay nt Cirencester put out the bonfires, huzzaed 
for King James, and drank confusion to his daughter and liis nephew The. 
garrison at Plymouth disturbed the rejoicings of the County of Cornu all 
bloivs were e\changcd, and a man was killed in the fray * 

The ill humour of the clergy and of the army could not but be noticed 
Kcneiion of heedless , for the clergy and the army avere distin- 

nubile fed guislied fi Oil! Other classes by ob\ lous peculiarities of garb, ‘ ‘ Black 
"c coats and red coats," said n vehement Whig in the House of Com 
inons, “are the airses of the nation ”+ But the discontent was not con< 
lined to the black coats and the red coats The enthusiasm, with which 
men of all classes had welcomed William to London atChnslmas had greatly 
abated before the close of Februaiy The' new king had, at the aery mo- 
ment at which his fame and fortune reached the highest point, predicted 
the coming reaction That reaction might, indeed, have been predicted by 
n less sagacious observer of human affairs For it is to he chiefly ascribed 
to a law as certain as the laws which relate the succession of the seasons 
and the course of the trade winds It js the nature of man to oicrratc pre- 
sent evil, and to underrate piescnt good , to long for what he has not, and 
to be dissatisfied with what he has This propensity, as it appears in indi- 
viduals, -has often been noticed both by laughing and by weeping philoso- 
phers It was a faaourite theme of Horace and of Pascal, of Voltaire and 
of Johnson To its influence on the fate of great communities may be 
asenbed most of the revolutions and countei resolutions rccoided m history 
A hundred generations liasc passed away since the first great national 
emancipation of which an account has- come down to us We read in the 
most ancient of books that a people bowed to the dust under a cruel yoke, 
scourged to toil by hard taskmasters, not supplied with straw, yet compelled 
to funiish the daily tale of bricks, became sick of life> and raised such a cry 
of miseiy as pieiced the heavens The slaves were wonderfully set fice at 
the moment of their hbei-alion they raised a song of gratitude and tnumph , 
but m a few hours they began to regret their slaiery, and to reproach the 
leader who had decoyed them away fiom the saioury fare of the house of 
bondage to the dreary waste which still separated them from the land flow- 
ing watli milk and lioncy Since that time the history of eieiy great deh- 
voicr has been the history of Moses retold Dow'ii to the present lioiir 
rejoicings like those on the shore of the Red “ica have ever been speedily 
follow ed bv murmurings like those nt the Waters of Strife $ The most just 
and salutaiy revolution must produce much suffering The most just and 
salulniy reiolution cannot produce all the good that had been expected fiom 
It by men of umnstriicled minds and sanguine tempers £aeii the wnscst 
cannot, while it is still recent, w’cigh quite fairly the e\ils which it has 
caused against the evils whidi it has lemoicd For the evils which it has 
caused are felt , and the eiils which it has removed are felt no longei 
Thus it w as now’ in England The public was, as it ahvays is during the 
cold fits which follow its hot fits, sullen, hard to please, dissatisfied wath 
Itself, dissatisfied w itli those who had lately been its favourites The truce 
between the tw o great pailies was at an end Separated by the memory of 
all that had been done and suffered dunng a conflict of half a century, they’ 
had been, ' dunng a few months, united by a common danger But the 

^ Gre\ E Dcbitcs Hove’S speech, Feh c6, i685 Boscawen’s speech, hlarch i, 

I uttrell s Hian, Feh 03-37 - - 

t Grey s Dtlnles Feb aC, iCSJ “ ' 

t 11ns lUustriiion is repelled to satieh in sermonS and pamphlets ot the time of Wil 
hamthclhird T.herc is n “poor imitation of Absalom and Achithophel entitled the 
Murmurers "Willinm is hloses Comb, Hathnn, and Abtram, nonjiinng Bishops , 
Balaam. I thinh, Drjden, and Phinchas, Shrcwstriry, 
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danger as over llie union was dissolved, md tlie old animosity broke 
forth again in all its strength 

James had, during the last year of his reign, been even more hated by the 
Tones than by the “VVhigs , and not vvitliout cause 'for to the Temper of 
Whigs he “S'as vnfy an enemy , and to the Tories he had been a Tones, 
faithless and thankless fnend But the old Bojahst feeling, which had 
seemed to be c\tmct in tlic time of his lawless domination, had been par- 
tially revived by Ins misfortunes Many loids and gentlemen, who had, 
December, taken arms for the Pnnee of^ Orange and a fiee rajliament, 
inutteilcd, two months latei, that thej had been diawnin, that they had 
trtisted too much to His Highness’s Declaration , that they had giv en him 
credit for a disinterestedness winch, it now appeared, w as not in Ins nature 
They had meant to put on ICing James, for Ins ow n good, some gentle force, 
to punish the Jesuits and renegades who had misled linn, tq.obtnin from lum 
some guarantee for the safety of the avil and ccclesiabtical institutions of 
the icalm, but not to uncrown and banish ]nm For his maladminisliation^ 
gross as it had been, ci-cuses wcie found Was it strange that, driven from 
' hiS native land, while still a boy, by rebels who were a disgrace to the Pro- 
testant name, and forced to pass his youth in countries where the Roman 
Catholic religion w os established, he should have been captivated by that 
most attractive of all siipeistitions? Was it stiangethat, persecuted and 
calumniated as he had been by an implacable faction, his disposition should 
have become sterner and more severe than it had once been thought, and 
that, when those who had tned to blast his honour and to rob him of his 
birthright were at length in his power, he should not have sufficiently tem- 
pered justice With mercy? As to the worst chaigewhich had been brought 
against him, the charge of trying to cheat his daughters out of their inhen- 
tance by fathering a supposititious child, on vvlnt grounds did it rest? 
Merely on slight circumstances, such as might well be jmputed to accident, 

. or to that impnidcnce which was but too much in hannony w ith his diaiacter 
Did ever the most stupid country justice put a boy in the stocks without 
icquiring stronger ev'idcnce than that on which the English people had pid- 
noimced their King guilty of the basest and most odious of all frauds ? Some 
great faults he had doubtless committed, notliing could be more just oi 
constitutional than that for those faults his adv iscrs and tools should.be called 
to a severe reckoning , nor- did any of those advisers and tools more richlv 
deserve punishment than the Roundhead sectaries whose adulation had en 
cottraged him to peisist in the fatal exercise of the dispensing powei It 
tv as a fundamental principle of law that the King could do no w rong, and that 
if w rong w ere done b> his authontj , his counsellors and agents w ere respon- 
sible That great nile, essential to our polity, was now inverted The 
s} coplnnts, w ho w ere legally punishable, enjoyed impunity ilie Kin<r, who 
was not legally punishable, was punished with mercikss seventv 'Was it 
possible for the Cavaliers of England, the sons of the w arnors w ho had foimht 
Under Rupert, not to feel bitter soitow and indignation when they reflected 
oil the fate of their rightful liege loid, the hen of a long line of -princes 
lately enthroned in splendour at Whitehall, now an exile, a suWiant 
- 2L,*"endicant? His calamities had been gicatcr than even those of flie 
Blessed Martyi from w hom he sprang The father had been slain by ivow cd 
Olid deadly foes the rum of the son had been the work of Ins own cliil 
<lreii Suiely ihc punishment even if deserved, should have been inflicted 
by other hands And was it altogether deserved? Had not the un 
happy man been rather weak and rash than wicked? Had he not some of 
the qualities of an excellent phnee’ His abilities weie certainly not of a 
high order but he was diligent hO was thrifty j he had fought bravely 
he had hten his own minister for manlune affiur-,, and had, m that capaciiv 
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acquiited himself tcspccl'ihly he Ind, till his spuitual guides ohtiined a 
fatal ascendency over his mmd, been icgirdcd as a man of strict justice^ 
and, to the last, when he ai as not misled by them, he generally spoke truth 
and dealt fairly With so many virtues he might, if he had been a Pio 
testaiit, naj, if he had been a modemte Roman Cathohi^ have had a pros 
perous and glorious reign Perhaps il might not be too late for him to 
retrieve his eiiors It was difficult to believe that he could be so dull and 
perverse as not to have profited by the terrible discipline which he had re^ 
cently uitdergone , and, if that discipline had produced the effects which 
might reasonably be expected from it, England might still enjoy, under her 
legitimate rulei, a larger measure of happiness and tianquillity than she could 
expect from the administration of the best'and ablest usurper. 

We should do great injustice to those who held this language, if we sup- 
posed that they had, as a body, ceased to regard Popery and despotism with 
abhorrence Some zealots might indeed be found who could not bear the 
thought of imposing conditions on their King, and who were ready to recall 
him w ithout the smallest assurance that the Declaration of Indulgence should 
not be instantly icpiiblished, that the High Commission should not be in- 
stantly revived, that Petre should not be again seated at the Council Board, 
and that the fellows of Magdalene should not again be ejected But the 
number of these men was small On the other hand, the number of those 
Royalists, who, if James would have acknowledged his mistakes and pro 
mised to observe the law s, were ready to rally round him, was veij' large 
It is a remarkable fact that two able and experienced statesmen, who had 
borne a chief part in the Revolution, frankly acknowledged, a few days after 
the Revolution had been accomplished, their apprehension that a Restora- 
tion was close at hand “ If Kmg James were a Protestant,^’ said Halifax 
to Reicsby, “ w e could not keep him out four montlis “ If King James,” 
said Danby to Reresby about the same time, “ would but give flic country 
some satisfaction about ichgion, which he might easily do, it would be verv 
haid to make head against him "* Happi^ for England, James was, as 
usual, his own worst enemy No word indicating that he took blame to 
himself on account of the past, or that he intended to govern constitutionally 
for the future, could be extracted fiom him Every letter, every rumoui, 
that found its way from Saint Germains to England made men of sense 
fear that, if, m his present temper, he should be restored to power, the' 
second tyranny would be worse than the first Thus the Tones, as a bodj, 
were forced to admit, very' unwilhngly, that there was, at that moment, 
no choice but between William and public nun They therefore, without 
altogctliei relinquishing the hope that he who was King by right might at 
some future time be disposed to listen to reason, and vvilholit feeling any 
thing like Iqj'alty towards him who Was King m possession, discontentedly 
endured the new government , 

It maybe doubted whether that government was not, dtinng the first 
Tcmiwr of months of its existence, m more danger from the affection of the 
the vviiiRs. 'W'lijgs than from the dtsaffection of the Tories Enmity can hardly 
be more annoying than querulous, jealous, exacting fondness, and such was 
the fondness w Inch the Whigs felt for the Sovereign of their clmice They w ere 
loud m his praise They were leady to support him with purse and sw ord 
against foreign and domestic foes But their attachment to him w as of a pecii 
liar kind Eoyaltysuch as had animated the gallant gentlemen who had 
fought for Chailes the First, loyalty sudi as had rescued Charles the Second 
from the fearful dangers and difficulties caused by tw enty y ears of maladmitiis 
tration, was not a sentiment to whidi the doctrines of Milton and Sidhey 
vvere favourable, nor was it a sentiment which apnnee, jiist raised to power 

* Reresb>\ Memoirs ' , 
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- ])y ft rebellion, could hope to inspire Tlie AVliig llieorj* of government is” 
lliat kings cMst for the people, and not the people for kings , that the right 
of a king IS divine in no other sense than that in nhicli the right of a niem- 
ber of parliament, of a judge, of a jurjman, of a major, of a headborough, 
IS dninc, tint, while the chief magistrate gosems according to law, he 
ought to be obeyed and reiercnced , that, when he violates tlic Jaw, he 
ought to be withstood, and tint, when he Molates the law grossly, sjs- 
lematicallj, and pcrtinaclouslj, he ought to he deposca On the truth of 
, these principles depended the justice of William’s title to the throne It is 
' olnaoiis that the relation between subjects who held these principles, and a 
ruler whose accession had been the tinimpli of these pnnciplcs, must has c 
been altogether different from the relation which had subsisted between the 
Stuarts and Ihe Cavaliers 1 he Whig* loved William indeed hut they 
loved him, not as a king, but as a party' leader , and it was not diflicult to 
foresee that their enthusiasm would cool fast if he should refuse to he the 
mere leader of their party, and should attempt to be King of the wliolq 
nation ^Vhat they expected from him in ictum for their devotion to his 
cause was that he should be one of themselves, a stanch and ardent Wing, 
that he should show favoiii to none but Whigs, that he should make all the 
old grudges of the "Whigs his own, and there was but too much reason to 
apprehend that, if he desappointed this expectation, the only section of the 
community which was zealous in his cause would be estranged from him'’’ 

Such were the difhculties bv which, at the moment of his elevation, he 
found himself beset \\ here there vVas a good path lie had seldom failed to 
choose it P,ut now he had only a choice among paths every one of which 
seemed likely to lead to desliaiction From one faction he could liope foi 
no cordial support The cordial support of the other faction he could re 
tain only by becoming the most factious man m his kingdom, a Shafteshun 
oh the throne If he persecuted the lories, their sulkiness would infallibly 
be turned into fury If he showed favour to the Tones, it was by no means 
certain that he would gam their goodwill , and it was hut too probable that 
he might lose his hold on the hearts of the W'higs Something, howevci, 
he must do something he must risk a Pnvy Council must be sworn in 
all the great offices, political and judicial, must he filled It w as impossible 
to make an arrangement that would please everybody, and difiicult to 
make an arrangement that would please anybody but an arrangement 
must be made 

W^hat is now called a ministry he did not think of forming Indeed 
what is now called a ministry was never known in England till Tie „ 
had been some years on the throne Under the Plantagcnets the irralic 
ludors, and the Stuarts, there Tiad been ministers but there had 
been no mimstiy Ihe servants of the Crown were not, as now, bound in 
frankpledge for each other They were not expected to be of the same 
opinion even on questions of the gravest importance Often they were 
politically and personally hostile to each other, and made no secret of their 
hostility It w as not j ct felt to be inconvenient or unseemly that they 
should accuse each other of high enmes, and demand each other’s heads 
No man had been more active m the impeachment of the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon than Coventry, vvho was a Commissioner of the Treasury' 
Ivo mm had been more active iii the impeachment of the Lord Trca 
surer Danby than "VVmnmgton, vvho was Solicitor-General Among the 


* Hens, and in mmj other pbees, I abstain from citinjf authorities, because mv autho 

nltes are too numerous to cite M j notions of the temper and relativ e position of nolitieal 
‘ft Ac rcicn of William the Third, have been dc ived, not from anv 
single M ork but from thou'ands of forgotten tracts, sermons, and Satire^ fn fart from a 
whole htrmturc which is mouldering in old hbnn4 ’ ' ^ ^ 
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meftiberS of the go\ eminent Uiere only one point of iirilon, their 
common head, the Sovereign The nation considered him ns the proper 
chief of the administration, and blamed him severely if he delegated hiS high 
functions to any subject Clarendon has told us that nothing was so hate 
fill to the Englishmen of lus time as a Prime Minister fliey would rather, 
he said, be subject to an usurper like Oliver, who was first magistrate in. 
fact as well as in name, than to a legitimate King who referred them to a 
Grand Vizier One of the chief accusations which the coimlrj party' had 
brought against Charles the Second was that he was too indolent and loo 
fond of pleasure to examine watli care the balance sheets of public accoun- 
tants and the inventories of military stores James, when he came to the 
crown, had determined to appoint no Lord High Admiral or Board of 
Admiralty, and to keep Uie entire direction of mantime affairs in lus own 
hands , and this arrangement, which would now be thought by men of all 
paities unconstitutional and pernicious in the highest degree, was then gene- 
rally applauded even by people who were not inclined to see his conduct m 
a favourable light How completely the relation in which tlie King stood 
to his Parliament and to his ministers had been allcred by tlie Kcvolution 
was not at first understood even by the most enlightened statesmen It w as 
universally supposed that the government would, ns in time past, be con- 
ducted by fuhctionanes independent of each other, and that William would 
c\ercise a general supenntcndcnce over them all It was also fully expected 
that a Prince of William's capacity and experience would transact much 
important business without havmg recourse to any adviser 

There were, therefore, no complaints when it was understood that he had 
WQiiun his I'fiserv ed to himself the direction of foi eign affairs I his w as indeed 
mminmii. scarcely matter of choice for, with the single exception of Sir 
fwei^ Wilham Temple, whom nothing would induce to quit Lis retreat 
affairs. fgj. public life, Uicrc was no Englishman who had proved himself 
Capable of conducting an important negoUation w ith foreign powers to a- 
successful and honourable issue Many years bad elapsed since England 
had interfered with weight and dignity m the affairs of the great common- 
wealth of nations The attention of the ablest English politicians had long 
been almost exclusively occupied by disputes concerning the cml and eccle- 
siastical constitution of their own country The contests about the Popish 
Plot and the Exclusion Bill, the Habeas Corpus xVet and the Test Act, had 
produced an abmidancc, indeed a glut, of tliose talents which raise men to 
eminence m societies tom by mternal factions All the Conlmcnl could not 
show* such skilful and wary leaders of parlies, such dexterous parliamentary 
tacticians, such leadvand eloquent debaters, as were assembled at West- 
minstci But averv difTeFcnt training was necessary to'form a great ministei 
for foreign affairs , and Uie Revolution had on a sudden placed England m 
a situation in which the services of a great mmistcr for foieign affairs weie 
indispensable to her 

William was admirably qualified to supply that in which the most accom- 
plished statesmen of his kingdom were deficient He had long been prft 
eminently distinguished as a negotiator He w as the author and the soul 
of the European coalition against the French ascendency Hie clue, vvitli- 
outwhidi It was perilous to enter the vast and intncatemaze of Continental 
politics, was in his hands His English counsellor^' Uierefore, how ever able 
and active, seldom, during his reign, ventured to meddle with that part of 
tlie public busmess winch he had taken as lus peculiar piovince ’ 

, * following passage in a tract of that time mspresscs the general opinion " He 

has better knowledge of foreign affvits than wc have hut m English business it is no 
dishonour to him to be told hi? relation to ns, the nature of it, and what is fit for him * 
to do An Hone«t Commoneifs Speed ■« ■». 
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Tlie 'ftlcrnal goytrumcnt oFLngland could Le carr e j. on onl} hy the ad^nce 
rnd t^enc) of Lnglisli minuters Tliose minister; William selected in such 
a manner asshowed that he-tvas detemnned not to pro;cnbs'’n) set of men 
vho-v ere snUing to ^uppot his tlironc. On the da/* after the croa n had 
becnprecentedtohim lathe Banqueting ITonse, thePnvy Coancilsias sreon 
in of the Councillors n ere ^^Ti^ ; hut the names of several emment 

Tones appeared m the list* The four highest offices m the stale svere as- 
signed to four noblemen, the renresentati es of four classes of politicians - 
In practical ahihly and oPicial e/penettce Danoy liad no supenor among 
his contemporancs To tlie gratitude of the jiew Sovenngns he j. 
liarl -> strong chum , for it i-as hj his dextenty that their marriage 
had been brought about m spite of difncult'cs iihichhad seemed insuperable 
The eninitv i Inch he liatt alnays borne to France Mas a scarceU les 
po« crful recommendation He liad «igned the invitation of the thirtieth of 
June, had excited and directed the Xorthem insurrection, and had, in llic 
Convention, c''erted all bis inducnce ard <doqucncc in opposition to tiie 
scheme of Regency Vet the Whigs regarded him vvilli unconquerable 
uistrust and av trsion They could not forget that he had^ in ev il dav s been 
the first minister of the slate, the head of the Caval.er*, the champion of * 
prerogative, the persecutor of dissenters Even in becoming a rebel, lie had 
not ceased to be a Toiy If he had drav n the sv ord against the Crown, he 
had drawn it only m defence of the Church. If he had, m the Conv cnfion, 
done good bj opifo-mg-the scheme of Regency, he had done harm by ousli- 
natcly maintaining that the throne was not vacant, and that the Estates had 
no nght to determine who should fill it Tlie W higs vveie therefore of 
opinion that he ought to think himself amply rewarded for his recent merits 
by being sutfered to escape the punishment of those offences foi which he 
h-d been impeached ten years before He, on the olner hand, estimated 
Ins ownafailities and semces, v hich were doubtless considerate, at theirfull 
value, and lliought himself entitled to the great place of Lo'd Higli Trea- 
surer, vvhich he had formerly held But Ije was disappointed 1\illiain dii 
principle, thought it desirable to divide the power and patronage of\he 
freasunr among several Commissioners He was the first English Kmgvdio 
beginning to the end of his reign, trusted the white staff in 
the hands of a single subject Danby was oft'ered hiS choice between the 
Fr^idenm of the Counefland a Secretaryship of Slate. He sullenlv ac- 
the Presidency, and, while the Whigs murmured at wcbig him 
plac^^^icft attempted to conceal his anger at not having been 

Hahfar, tuc most ilhistnous man of that small parly v bich boasted that 
r ® balance even bettvecn 'Whig^ and Tones, took ebarge 
of the^Fnvy Seal, and continued to be Speaker of the House of 

foretaozt in stneUj legal opposition to the late'gov- 
i ’ and had spoken and wntten with great abiluy against the dispens 
hut be had refused to knov/^ anything about the design oT 
. ^*®^^^,hihonred,wenwhentheDutchwcre in fiiU march tovfards 

and he had never deserted James till 
^ throne But, from the moment of that shameful-' 
sjgicious Tnirmer, convinani that compromise was thenceforth 

hatt disungmshed bimcelf pre- 
Convertion nor was it without a peculiar propnetv 
™ m honourable office of tende^nnl S- 

cro.ra, m the name of aU the Estates of England, to the Pnn^ and 

* IjOPdDnGaietie, Tcb i3, jK® — 
t Jlrd., Si- J RiT-SDj'sMcmotr^ 

. WdonGarpw. pro »8,iCS3 Louts* JeureaJs. 
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Princess of Orange for our Pc\olution, as far as it cm be said to bear 
the character of any single mind, assuicdly beais the character of the 
large jet cautious mind of Halifax The Whigs, hones ef, weie not 
in a temper to accept a recent service as an atonement for m old 
offence , and the oflciice of Halifax had been grosc indeed He had 
long before been conspicuous in then front rank during a hard fight for 
libeity When they n ere at length Mctorious, when it seemed that White 
hall n as at then mercy, when they had a near prospect of dominion and 
revenge, he had dianged sides , and fortune had changed sides with him 
In the great debate on the Exclusion llill, his eloquence had stnick the 
Opposition dumb, and had put new life into the inert and desponding partv 
of the Court It nos tiue that, though he had left his old friends in the 
day of their insolent piosperitj, he had Teturne#fo them m the day 6 f their 
distress But now that their distress sias o\ci, they forgot that he had le 
turned to them, and remembered only that he had left them * 

The vexation with mIiicIi they saw Danby presiding m the Council, and 
Noiung Halifax bearing the Pn\y Seal, was not diminished by the news 
ji-im. Nottingham w as appointed Secretary of State Some of those 

realous diiirclimcn who had never ceased to profess the doctrine of non 
rcsistmcc, who thought the Revolution unjustifiable, who had acted fora 
Regenev, and who had to the last maintained that tlie English throne could 
never be one moment aacant, jet conceded it to be their duty to submit to 
the decision of the Conaention Phej had not, thej said, icbclltd against 
James Iheyhad not elected William But, now that they saw on the 
ihionc a Soaereign whom they neaer would have placed there, they weie of 
opinion that no law, dnine or human, bound them to carry the contest 
fuithei They thought that they found, both m the Bible and in the 
Statute Book, directions which could not be misunderstood I he Bible 
enjoins obedience to the powers that be Tlie Statute Book contains an 
Act providing that no subject shall be deemed a WTongdoer for adhering to 
the King m possession On thesp grounds manj, who had not concurred 
ill setting up the new goveinment, believed that they might give it tlreir 
support w ithoiit offence to God or man One of the most eminent politi 
cians of this school was Nottingham At his instance the Convention had, 
before the tin one was filled, made sudi changes in the oath orallegiance as 
enabled him and those who agreed with him to take that oath without 
sciaiple “ My principles,” he said, “ do not peimit me to bear any part in 
making a King But w’hen a King has been made, my principles bind me 
to pay him an obedience more stnet than he can expect from those who 
have made him ” He now, to the surprise of some of those who most 
esteemed him, consented to sit 111 flic council, and to accept the seals of 
Secretary William doubtless hoped that this appointment w’ould be con 
sidered by the clergy and the Torj country gentlemen as a sufficient guaran 
Ue that no eiil was meditated against the Church Even Burnet, who at a 
later pel lod felt a strong antipathy to Nottingham, owned, in some memoirs 
written soon after the Revolution, that the King had judged well, and that 
the influence of the lory Sccrctarj, honestly exerted m support of the, new 
Soiercigns, had sated England from great calamities f 

* Burnet, 11 4 

t These memoirs will be found in a manuscript sphime, which is part of the Harleian 
Collection and is numbered 6^4 The> are, in fact, the fii^t outlines of a great part of 
Burnet s History of His Owrn Times The dates at wrhich the different portions of this 
most cunous and interesting book w ere composed are marled Almost the whole was 
wntten before the death of Marj Burnet did not begin to prepare his History of Wil 
hams reign for the press till ten jears later B) that time his opinions, both of men 
and of things, had undergone considerable changes The aalue of the rough draft is 
thereforeaer} great for it contains some factswhich he afteiarards thought it adiisable 
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The other Sccrctiiv Avas Shrewsbury* No man sojoung liad ^^lthm 
living memory occupied so high a post in the government He siitc«s 
had but ]ust completed his twenty eighth jear Nobodj, however, *’“0 
except the solemn formalists at the Spanish embassy, tiiought Ins youth an 
objection ^o Ins promotion ■!* He had already secured for himself a place 
in history by the conspicuous part which he had taken in the ddiverance of 
his country llis talents, his accomplishments, his graceful manners, Ins 
bland tempei , made him generally'* popular By the Wings especially he w as 
almost ado'ed None suspected that, with many gi eat and many amiable 
qualities, he had such faults both of head and of heart as would make 
the rest of a life which had opened under the fairest auspices buidcnsomc 
to himself and almost useless to his coimtiy 
Ihc naval administration and the financial administration were confided 
to Boards Herbert was First Commissioner of the Admn-alty He Bn d 
had in the late leign given up wealth and dignities when he had of Aiinii/ 
found that he could not retain them with honoui and with a'good - 
conscience He had earned the memorable invitation to the Hague He 
had commanded the Dutch fleet dunng thevovage from Helvoetsluys to 
Torbay IIis character for coinage and professional skill stood high ’ TJiat 
he had had his follies and vices was well known But Ins iccent conduct 111 
the time of sevcic trial had atoned foi all, and Seemed to warrant the hope 
that his future career w ould be glonous Among the commissioners w ho sate 
with him at the Admnalty weie two distinguished members of the House of 
Commons, William Sacheverell, a veteran Whig, who had great authority' 

1 in his partv, and Sii John LowUier, an honest and very moderate Tory, 
who m fortune and parliamentary interest was among the first of the 
English gentry "$ 

/• t vehement of the "Whigs, was placed at the head 

of the licasury , why, it isdifiicult to say His romantic courage, 
his flighty wit, his eccentric invention, his love of desperate risks JfTrea"'* 
and startling eflects, vv ere not qualities likely to be of much use to 
him m financial calculations and negotiations Delamerc, a more vehement 
'* “ possible, than Mordaunt, sate second at the board, and w as Chan* 

celloi of the Lschequer Two Whig members of the House of Commons 
were in the commission. Sir Henry Capcl, brother of that Earl of Essex 
vho died by bis own hand m the lowei, and Eicbaid Hampden, son of 
the great leader of the Long Parliament But the Commissioner on w horn 
« .nS A 1 u “ business lay was Godqlphin This man, taciturn, cleai- 
nnnded, laborious, inoffensive, zealous for no government, and useful to 
every government, had gradually become an almost indispensable part of 
the machinery of the state Though a churchman, he had prospered in a 
Court governed by Jesuits Though he had voted for a Refency, he waj 
? i « 7 treasury fiUed vv ith Whigs His abilities and know ledge 
which had in die late reign supplied the deficiencies of Bellasyse and Dovfi, 
wcie now needed to sumily the deficiencies of Mordaunt and Delamerc ^ 

" «• London Gazette of March 7. 

Undon Giiettc, Teb x8, 1688 
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several yeai&aviUi liigli reputation Nottingham, hosvCVei, tledmed the 
ihcGre't trust, and it was ofieied to Halifav, hut uos again declined 
S'::*’ . llotli these Lords doubtless felt that it was a trust uhich they 

could not disdiarge uitli honour to themselves oi with advantage to the 
liublic In old times, indeed, the Seal had been generally held by 
pei'sons who w'ere not lavvyeis Even in the seventeenth century it had 
been confided to two eminent men who had never studied at any.Inn of 
Couit Williams had been Lord Kecpei tojames the First ' SLaftesbur) 
had been Lord Chancellor to Charles the Second Eiit-such appointments 
could no longer be made without senous inconvenience. Equity had been 
gradually shaping itself inlo a refined science, which no human faculties 
could master without long and mtense application Even Shaftesbury, 
vigorous as was his intellect, had painfully felt his w'ant of technical hnow- 
ledge, t and, during the fifteen years which had elapsed since Shaftesbury 
had resigned the Seal, technical knowledge had constantlj been becoming 
more and more necessaty to his successors Neithei Nottingham, therefore, 
though he liad a slock of legal karning such os is rarclv found in an> per- 
son who has not received a legal education, nor Holifav, though, in the 
judicial sittings of the House of Lords, the quickness of his apprehension 
and the subtlct) of his reasoning had often astonished the bar, ventured to 
accept the highest office w Inch an English layman can fill Aftei some 
delay the Seal was confided to a commission of eminent law jers, W'ltli May- 
nard at their liead J ^ 

The choice of Judges did honour to the new’ government Eveiy Privy 
The Coimcillor was directed to bnng a list- 1 he lists w ere compared , 

ju(ii,«-i and twelve men of coiispiaious merit were selected § The. pro 
fcssional attainments and Whig principles of Pollc\fcn gave him iirelensions 
to the highest nlace Put it was remembered that lie had held briefs for tlie 
Crown m the IVeslcra counties at the assizes which followed the battle of 
Sedgcmooi It seems indeed from the reports of the trials that he did ns 
little os he could do if he held the bnefs at all, and that he left to the Judges 
the business of browbeating witnesses and prisoners Nevertheless his 
name was inseparably assoaated in the public mind vv itli the Bloody Circuit 
He, thercfoie, could not w itli propnety be put at the head of the firat cri- 
minal court in the realm || After acting during a few weeks as Attoiney 
General, he was made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas Sir John Holt, 
a young man, but distinguished by learning, ihtegnty, and courage, became 
Chief Justice of *he Kings Bench Sir Robert Athjns, an eminent lawyer, 

who had passed soihe years m ruial r<>tireraent, but whose reputation was 
still great in Westrainsler Hall, was appointed Ciiief Batin Pow'ell, who 

had been disgraced on account of his honest declaration in favour of tlie 
Bishops, again look liis seat among the Judges Treby succeeded Polle^- 
fen as Attorney General , and Somers was made Solicitor If 

Two of the chief places in the Rojal household were filled by two Eng- 
Thc JiSh noblemen eminently ^uahfied to adorn a couit The high- 
HoasehoU spintcd aiid accomplished Devonshire was named Lotd Steward 
No man had done more oi risked more for England during the crisis of lier 
fate In retrieving her liberties he had letrieved also the fortunes of his 

* I have followed what seems to me the most piohablc stor> it ha^ been doubted 
whether Noltingham was invited tb be Chancellor, or onlj to be First Comfhlssioner of 
the Great Se.al Compare Burnet, ji 3, and Boj eps History of William, 1702 Nan* 
cissus LiittrcU repeatedly, and even as late as the dose of 1692^ speaks of Nottingham 
as likely to be Chancellor 

t Kogtr Notth relates an amusing story about Shaftesbury s embarrassments 

i London Gazette, March 4, 168S { Burnet, 11 5 

1 l.he ProtesUlnt Mask taken oil from the TcsUited Englishman, 1692 

T These appointments were not announced in the Gazelle till the 6th of May; but 

some of them were made’ earlier 
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o vn house ' His bond for thirty thousand pounds was found Among tl c 
papers which James had left at ‘Whitehall, and ^^as cancelled by William ^ 

Dorset became Lord Chambetlain, and employed the influence and patron 
age annexed to his functions, -as he had long employed his prixate means, lii 
encouraging genius and in allemting mtsforliuie One Of the first acts a\ Inch 
he avas imder the necessity of perfornring must haie been painful to n man 
of so generous a nature, and of so keen a r^ish for whatever was excellent m 
arts and letters Drydcn could no longer remain Poet Laureate The ■ 
public Mould not have borne to see any Papist among Oic sen ants of their 
itajesties , and Drydcn m as not only a Papist, but an apostate He had more- 
o\er ai^aiated the guilt of his apostasy by cahimniatmg and ndiailnig the 
j Church aihicli he had deserted He had, it tVas facetiously said, treated her 
as the Pagan persecutors of old treated her thildien He bad diesSed her 
up in the skill of a wild beast, and then, baited her for tlie public amiiSe 
ment h He was rcmoied , but he received from the private bbtinly Of tlic 
magnificent Chamberlain a pension equal to Ibe salary which had been with- 
draw n Tlie deposed Laureate, however, as poor of spirit as nch in ilitcl- 
lectiial gifts, continued to complain piteously, year after year, of the losses 
w'hidh he had not suffered, till at length his wailings drew' forth expressions 
of well merited contempt from brave and honest Jacobites, who had sacu- 
ficed everything to tlieir pnnciples witliout deigning to utter one word of 
deprecation or lamcntaboh } 

In the Royal household weic placed some of tliose Dutch iiobUs wbo 
stood highest in the favour of the King Benlinck had the great office of 
Gloom of the Stole, with a salary of five thousand pounds fi year Ziilestcirt 
look charge of the robes The Master of the Horse was Aitterqucrque, a 
gallant solchcr, w-ho united the blood of Nassau to the blood of Horn, and 
who wore witlt- just pnde a- costly- swoid presented to hint by the States 
Geii^l 111 acknowledgment of the courage with which he had, on the 
bloody day of Saint Dennis, saved tlie life of William 

riie place of Vice Chamberlain to the Queen w'as given to a man who had 
just become conspiaiousan public life, and whose name will frequently recur 
^*'11 f historjr of this reign John Howe, 01, as he was more commonly 
^Ued, Jack Ilmve, had been sent up to the Comcntion by the boiougb of 
Cirencester His appearance was that of a man whose body was worn by 
the constant w orkings of a restless and acrid mind He was tall, lean, palt 
with a haggaid eager look, expressive at once of flightmcss and of sinew il- 
ncss lie had been known, dunng several years, as a Small .podt, and 
some of the most savage lampoons which wcic handed about the coffee 
liouscs were .imputed to him But it was in Uie House of Commons that 

ramaro^Cwcffi'rfos’"’’"'’" Devonshin, and Mrmo.rt of the 

t ^ '“‘"'Tablet to the King and Quetn < ^ 

+ occ Prior s Jjeaication of bis Poems to Dorset’s son aim successor and Drvr 1 on’« 
Lssaj on SaUre prefixed to the Pransl .t.ons from JuvVnM ^Th^Hs a’bmi sS 

qucrnlouancss in Colhet's Short View of the Stage In BlacJ more s 
1 nnce Arthur, a poem which, worthless as itis, contains some curious allusions to con 
temporarj men and events, are the followmg lines aiiusions to con 


Tile poets intion did obsequious s alt 
1 or tlio Lind dole divided r t his t — 
LAumc amotn' the mcT^rc crowcl 


■} 


Miw LUC v^ic ccowa eartd 

^ An old revolted tfnbelievini bird 

iVIio throiK^ed and shoved^nd preside 
.. nnd would bo liearib 

SaLnsbizh reef, the Muses palate niru , 

But Sakll s prince and SiUl s Cod lie curst. 

Snkil without distinction threw tns bread ^ 

IJesptsed the nittercr but Oio poet fed.* , 

niAname Baj cs ‘‘ of the famous 
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both his parts uifl his lU nature were most siqnilly displayed Before he had 
been a member three necks, Ins volubility, ms asperity, and his pertinacity ‘ 
had made him conspicuous Quickness, energy, and audacity, united, sooi . 
raised him to the rank of a privileged man His enemies, — and he had 
many enemies, — said that he consulted his personal safety even in his most 
petulant moods, and that he treated soldieia nitli a civility a Inch he never 
showed to ladies or to Bishops But no man had in laig^er measure that 
* c\ il courage n hidi bras es and even courts disgust and hatred No decencies 
lestraincd him his spite uais implacable his skill in finding out the a ulnei- 
able parts of strong minds was consummate All liis great contemporaries 
felt his sting in their turns Once it inflicted a w ouiid u Inch deranged c\ eii 

the stem composuic of William, and constrained him to utter a ivish that 
he were a pm ate gentleman, and could imitc Air I Tone to a short iuter> 
view behind Montague House As yet, honeicr, Howe was reckoned 
among the most strenuous supporters of the new government and directed 
all his saicasins and invectives against the maleconteiits * 

1 he subordinate places in every public office were divaded between the 
subordi Parties but the W'litgs liad the larger share Some persons 

natenp. indeed, who did little honom to the Whig name, were largely 
pointmcntv. lecompenscd for services which no good man would Jiave per 
formed W ildman w as made Postmastei General A lucrative sinecure in 
the Excise was bestowed on Ferguson Ihc duties of the Solicitor of the 
Ircasury vvcic both veiy important and veiy invidious It was the business 
of that officer to conduct political prosecutions, to collect the evidence, to 
nistnict the counsel for the Crown, to sec that tlie pnsoners were not libe- 
rated on insufficient bail, to see that the yiiries were not composed of per- 
sons hostile to the government In the days of Charles and James, the Soli- 
citors of die 1 reasuty had been, vv ith too much i eason, accused of employ ing 
all the vilest artifices of chicanery against men obnoMous to the Court The 
new government ought to have made a choice which w as above all suspicion 
Unfortunately Alordaunt and Delamere pitched upon Aaron Smith, an 
acnmonious and unprincipled politician, who had been the legal adviser 
of Titus Oates in the days of the Popisli Plot, and who had been deeply 
implicated m the Kyc House Plot Richard Hampden, a man of decided 
opinions, hut of moderate temper, objected to this appointment His objec 
tions, however, were overruled Tlie Jacobites, who hated Smith, andliad 
reason to hate him, affirmed that he had obtained his place by bully iiig the 
Lords of the Treasuiy , and particularly by threatening that, if his just claims 
were disregarded, he would be the dcatli of Hampden + 

Some weeks elapsed before all the arrangements which have been men- 
tioned w ere publicly announced and mcanw hile many important events had 
The Con taken place As soon as the new Pnvy Councillors had been sw oni 
ufnied"into ncccssaty to submit to them a grave and pressing ques^ 

1 r-iriia" tion Could tlie Convention now assembled be turned into a Par’ 
liament? The Whigs, who had a decided majority in the Lower 
House, were all foi the affimative The Tones, who knew that, within the 
last month, the public feeling had undergone a considerable change, and who 
hoped that a genend. election would add to their strength, were-for the 

* Scarcely vny man of that nee is more irequentl> mentioned in pamphlets and satires 
than Hone In the famous peution of he is designated ns ’ that impudent scan 

dm of Pnrlnments ** l^Iacks>’s nccount of Jum is curious. In a poem urittcn lu 2^901 
which 1 have net cr seen except Jn mnnusenpt, are the folloning lines 

* rirst for Jsck How c with h!s terriUe talent 
Happ> the female that scattes his lampoon { 

<* Against the ladles excessh cly vahant 

But very respeetful to a Dragoon. 

t Spnt s True Account North’b Cxamcn« Letttir to Chief Justice Holt, 2604. Lot 
ter to Sccrctai> IrcnchiJd, T694 
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negate They maintained that to the existence of a Parliament loyil 
lints i.ere indispensably necessaiy The Convention had not been sum- 
moned by such -wnts , the original defect could not non be supplied the 
Houses Mere therefore mere clubs of pm ate men, and ought instantly to 
disperse 

It was answered that the rojal M*nt was mere matter of form, and that to 
expose the substance of our laus and liberties to serious hazard for the sake 
of a form m ould be the most senseless superstition 'Wherei er the Soi ereign, 
the Peers spiritual and temporal, and the Representatives freely chosen bv 
the constituent bodies of the realm were met together, there was the essence 
of a Parliament Such a Parliament was now in being , and nhat could be 
more absurd than to dissolve it at a conjuncture uhen every hour was pre 
ciouc, Mhen numerous important subjects required immediate legislation, 
and when dangers, only to be av erled by the combined efforts of King, I^rds, 
and Commons, menaced the state A Jacobite indeed might consistently re- 
fuse to recognise the Convention as a Parliament For he held that it had from 
the beginning been an unlawful assembly, that all its resolutionswere nullities, 
and that the Sovereigns whom it had set up were usurpers But with what 
consistency could any man, who maintained that a new Parliament ought to 
oe immediately called by writs under the great seal of William and Slarv, 
question the authont} which had placed William and Mar> on the throne ’ 
Those who held that William was rightful King must necessarily hold that 
the body from which he derived his nght was itself a nghtful Great Council 
of the Realm Those who, though not holding him to lie nghtful King, 
conceived that they might lawfully swear allegiance to him as King in fact, 
might surely, on the same pnnciple, acknowledge the Convention as a 
Parliament in fact It was plain that the Convention was the fountainhead 
from which the authonty of all future Parliaments must be denved and 
that on the validity of the votes of the Convention must depend the validitj 
of every future statute And how could the stream nse higher than the 
source? Was it not absurd to say that the Convention was supreme in tlie 
state, and jet a nullity , a legislature for the highest of all purposes, and yet 
no legislature for the humblest purposes , competent to declare the throne 
vacant, to change the succession, to fix the landmarks of the constitution, 
and yet not competent to pass the most tnvial Act for the repairing of a 
pier or the building of a parish church ? 

These arguments would have had considerable weight, even if every pre- 
cedent had been on the other side But m truth our history afforded only 
one precedent which was at all m point , and that precedent was decisive in 
favour of the doctrine that royal wnts are not indispensably necessary to the 
existence of a Parliament No royal wnt had summoned the Convention 
which lecallcd Charles the Second Yet that Convention had, after his 
Restoration, continued to sit and to legislate, had settled the revenue, had 
passed on Act of amnesty, had abolished the feudal tenures Tliesc pro- 
ceedings had been sanctioned by authonty of which no party m the sWe 
could speak without reverence Hale, a junst, held in honour by everv 
Whig, had borne a considerable share in them, and had always maintained 
that Ihev were stnctly legal Clarendon, a statesman whose memory was 
respccterl by the great body of Tones, little os he w as inclined to fav our anv 
doctnne derogatory to the rights of the Crow n, or to the dignity of that sea'l 
of which he was keeper, had declared that, since God had, at a mo^t cntical 
TOmuncturc, given the nation a good Parliament, it \ ould he the height of 
folly to look for technical flaws m the instnimcnt by which that Parliament 
was called together Would it he pretended that the Convention of i6fo 
had a more respectable ongm than the Convention of 1689? "AVas not a 
letter written by the first Pnnee of the Blood, at the request of the whole 
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pecingc, and of Imndreds of gentlemen who had icprescnled counties and 
ton ns, at least as good a n arrint as a i ote of the Hump ? , 

Weaher rensons than these nould have satisfied the ^Vhigs who formed 
Uie majority of the fnvy Council The King therefore, on the fifth day 
after hcliad been piocHimcd, went with royal state to the House of Ixlrds, 
and took his scat on the throne The Commons weie called in , and he, 
with man) gracious expressions, reminded his hearers' of the perilous situa- 
tion of the country, and exhorted them to take such steps as might prevent 
unnecessary deh) m the traftsaction of public business His specdi u as 
leceivcd by the gentlemen who crouded tlic bar wfh the deep hum by 
which our ancestors acre wont to indicate appro|)ation, and which was often 
heard in places more sacred than the Chamber of the Peers * "As soon as 
lie had retired, a Bill declaring the Comention a Parliament was laid on the 
table of the Loids, and rapidly passed by them In the Commons the debates 
w ere w arm The House resoh ed itself into a Committee , and so great w as 
the excitement Uiat, when the authonty-ofthe Speaker was svithdrawn, it was 
hardly possible to preserve order Sharp personalities weie exchanged The 
phrase “ hear him,” a phrase which had originally been used only to silence 
incgular noises, and to icmiiid members of the duty of attending to the discus 
Sion, had, during some years, been gradiiallv becoming what it now is , that is to 
say, a cry indicative, according to the tone, of admiration, acquiescence, indig- 
nation, or derision On this occasion, tlie Whigs x ociferated Hear, heai,” 
so tumultuously that the Tories complained of unfair usage Seymour, the 

leader of the minority, declared that there could be no freedom of debate 
while such clamour was tolerated Some old Whig members were pro 
\oked into reminding linn (hat the same clamour had occasionally been 
heaid when he presided, and had not then been repressed Yet, eager and 
angry as both sides were, the speeches on both sides indicated that profound 
reverence for law and prescription winch has long been characteristic of 
Pnglishmen, and which, though it runs sometimes into pcdantiy and some- 
times into superstition, is not without its advantages Even at that mo- 
mentous crisis, w'hcn the nation was still in the ferment of a levolution, our 
public men talked long and scuously' about all the circumstances of the de- 
position of Edward the Second, and of (he deposition of Richaid the 
Second, and anxiously mquiied whether the assembly which, with Arcli- 
bishop Lanfiauc at ilsnead, set aside Robert of Konnandy, and put William 
Rufus on the throne, did or did not afteniards continue to act as the legis- 
lature of the realm Much was saidnboiit the history of w nts , much about 
the etymology of the w'Oi-d Parliament It is icmorkable that the orator 
who took the most statesmanlike view of the subject was old Maynard In 
tjie end confiicts of fifty eventful years he had learned that questions affect 
nig the highest inlticsts of the commonwealth wcic not to he decided by 
icrbal ca\ils and by scraps of Law French and Law Latin, and, being by, 
unneisal acknowledgment the most subtle and the most learned of English 
jurists, he could express what he fdt wathout the risk of being accused of 
Ignorance and presumption He scornfully thrust aside os fuvoloiis and out 
of place all that blacl letter learning, which some men, far less versed in 
such matters than luraself, had introduced into the discussion “ Wc are,” 
he said, “at this moment out of the beaten path If therefore yie are de- 
termined to nio\e only in that path, we cannot move at all A man m a 
resolution resoKing to do nothing whidi is not stnctly according to esta- 
blished form lesenmles a man who has lost himself in the wnldemess, and 
who stands ciying * Where is tlie king’s highw'ay? I will walk nowhere 
but on the king's highway ’ In a wilderness a man should take the track 

*V„n caters, 
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whioli AVill carry liitn homcr In a revolution we must have recotnse to the' 
highest Iw, the safety of the state ” Another veteran Roundhead, Colonel 
Birch, tooUv&c same side, and argued with great force and keenness from 
the precedent of 1660 Seymour and his supporters weie beaten in the 
Committee, ahd did not v enture to divide tlie House on the Report The 
Bill pissed rapidly, and received the royal assent on the tenth day aftei 
'the accession of William and Mary* _ - " 

The law nhidi turned the Convention into n Paihament contained n 
clause providing that no person should, after the first of March, The mem 
sit or vote m cithei House without taking the oatlis to the new 
K]ng and. Queen ^Ihis enactment* produced great agitation Houses re 
throughout society The adherents of the exiled dynasty hoped ?aile*0)c“ 
and confidently predicted that the recusants would be numerous owhs 
The minority in both Houses, it was said, would ho tiue to the cause of 
hereditary monarchy There might be here and tliere a traitor , 1 ml Uie 
great body of tliosc vs ho had voted for a Regency w ould be firm Only tw'o 
Bishops at most would recognise the usurpers Seymoui would retire fiom 
public life ratljei than abjure his pnnciples Grafton had determmed to fly 
to Fiance and to tlirow himself at the feet of his uncle With such nimours 
•w these all the coffeehouses of London w-ere filled during the lattei part of 
February So intense was the public anxiety that, if any man of rank was 
missed, tw'o days running, at his usual haunts, it was immediately wlnspeied 
that he had stolen away to Saint Germains + 

Tlie second of March amved , and the event quieted Uie fears of oncv 
party, and confounded the hopes of the otlier Ihe Primate indeed and 
scleral of his suffragans stood obstinately aloof but three 'Bishops and 
seventy three temporal peers took the oaths At tlie nexkmeehng of the 
Upper House several more prelates came m Withm a w eek about a hundred 
II ® tliemselves to sit Others, who were pieventcd by 

Ulncss front appeanng, sent excuses and professions of attachment to then 
Majesties Grafton refuted all the stones which had been circulated about 
him, by coming to be sworn on the first day Two members of the Eccle 
siastical Commission, Mulgrave and Sprat, hastened to make atonement foi 
their fault by p ighUng their faith to WiUiam Beaufort, who had long been 
consi^rcd as the type of a royalist of the old scliool, submitted after a verv 
short hesitation Aileshuty and Dartmouth had as little scruple about taking 
the oath of alliance as tliey afterwards had about hrealung it.± The 
Hydes took diffeient paths Rochester comphedwilh thelaw , but-Claien- 
tlon proved refractory Many thought it strange that the brothci who had 
« 1 “II James absconded should he less sturdy than the brother 

ho had been m the Dutch camp. The explanation perhaps is tliat Roches 

by refemg to take (he 
not depend on the pleasure of the govem- 
pension of four thousand a year, which he could 
he^ Wt refused to acknowledge the new Sovereigns Indeed, 

V ^ thmng some monUis, at seemed doubtful 

wlneli ’ ?i ^ffered to retain the splendid reward 

vvlnch he had earned by persecuting the \Vhigs and by sitting m the Hi^ 

Smn.IvTn been a fat^ Mow o^ 

vvh,Jivi-«feU London i,U 
( f/irtlj* roumvN, March, xCS} - ' ' 

the icrxof Rod cMcrand of Lad, Rand.Ui to Durnetp 1 ihn. eccos oi. 
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In tlie Loner House fourlnmdred membeis were sworn in on the second 
of March , and among them was Seymour The spirit of the J-icohites 
was broken by Ins defection , and the minority, w ith very few exceptions, 
follow ed his example ^ 

llefore the day fixed for the taking of the oaths, the Comnions had 
Qn stions bcguii to discuss a momcnlous question which admitted of no 
toSc^ delaj Duimg the interregnum, William had, as provisional 
I CTcnnc chief of the administration, collected the taxes and applied them 
to the public service , nor could the propriety of this course- be ques- 
tioned by any person wlio approicd of the Resolution But the Reso- 
lution was noss over the vacanc> of the throne had been supplied the 
Houses weic sitting the lasv ssas in full force , and it became necessary 
immediatel) to decide to sshat rescnue the gosemVneiit ssas entitled 

It svas not denied that all the lands and hereditaments of the Cross n had 
passed svitli the Crosvn to the new Sosereigiis It svas not denied that all 
duties ss Inch had been granted to the Cross n fora Axed term of years might 
be constitutionally exacted till that term should expire But large resenuc-s 
had been settled by Parliament on James for life , and sshether sshat had 
been settled on James for life could, svlnle he lised, be claimed by William 
and Mary, was a question about sshich opinions ssere disidcd 

Holt, Preb), Pollexfen, indeed all the eminent Whig lasvjcrs, Somers ex 
cepted, held tint these rescnucs had been granted to the late King, in his 
political capacit}', but foi his natural life, and ought therefore, as long as he 
continued to drag on Ins existence m a strange land, to be paid to William and 
Mary It appears from a s cry concise and unconnected report of the debate 
that Somers dissented from this doctrine His opinion was that, if the Act 
of Parliament which had imposed the duties m question was to be construed 
according to the spirit, the word life must be understood to mean reign, and 
that theiefore the term for which the grant had been made had expired 
This was surelj the sound opinion for it was plainly iiTational to treat the 
interest of James m this grant os at once a thing annexed to his person and 
a thing annexed to his office , to say m Uie same breath that the merchants 
of London and Bristol must pay monc> because he was m one sense ahxe, 
and that his successors must leceixe that monc> because he W'os in another 
sense defunct The House was decidedly with Somers The members 
generally were bent on cifcctinga great leform, without which it was felt 
that the Declaration of Right would be but an imperfect miarantee for public 
liberty During the conflict which fifteen successixe Pariiamcnts had mam- 
tamed against fom successixe Kings, the chief weapon of the Commons had 
been the power of the purse nor had the lepresentatives of the people exer 
been induced to sui render that weapon xxithout haxing speedy cause tore- 
pent of their too ciedulous loyalty In the season of tumultuous joy which 
followed the Restoration, a laige rexenuc for life had been almost bj accla 
mation granted to Charles the Second A fexv months latei there was 
scaicely a respectable Caxahcr in tlie kingdom who did not oxxn that the 
stewards of the nation xionld haxc acted more wisely if they had kept in 
their hands the means of checking the abuses xxhich disgraced exeiy depait- 
ment of the goxemment James the Second had obtained from his submis 
sixe Paihament, xxithout a dissentient xoice, an income amply sufficient to 
defray the ordinary expenses of the state duiing his life , and, before he had 
enjoyed that income;half a year, the great majority of those xxho had dealt 
thus liberally xxith him blamed thcmselxes sexerely for then liberality If 
expenence xvas to be trusted, a long and painful expenence, theie Could be 
no eflectual secuntj against maladministration, unless the Soxercign xxere 

^ I 

JournMs of the Coinmonc, March «, »6S! Roiiqiiillo xiaolc a< fotloxxs ‘'Tsde 
pran consideracion que Seimor haj a tornado ef luramenlo poraue es cl arrenpidiir x et 
director principal, «n U ci»a de los ComdDeiy Ue Ian Antlicaiios " -March fi, jCtJ 
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under llje ncccsatj of recurring frcqucnflj to hit Greit Council for pecuniary 
aid Almost all honest and cnhghlcncd men s ere therefore agreed in ihnilt- 
ing that a part at least of the supplies ought to be granted onl> for a short 
tenn And uhat time could he fitter for the introduction of this new pne- 
tfccthan thejear jfiSp^thc commencement of a rtevv reign, ofanew dvnasl}, 
of a new cm of constitutional goi eminent ^ '1 lie feeling on this subject ti as 
so strong and general that the dissentient majoritj gave way 2s''o formal 
resolution was parsed but the House proceeded to act on the supposition 
that the grants i hich had been made to James for life had been ammllcd by 
his abdication ^ ' 

It was impossible to make a nci' settlement of the rcicmie without inqiiin 
iind deliberation 'flie Lxchequer was ordered to furnish such retunis as 
might enable the House to form estimates of the public expenditure and in- 
come In the incanlimc, hberal provision was made for the immediate 
tvigencieo of the state Ati e<traortlinary aid, to he raided by direct montbly 
assessment, was soted to the King An Act was passed indcmnifjang all 
who had, since his landing, collected by hi-, authority the duties settled on 
James , and those duties winch had expired w eic continued for some months 
Along William’s whole line of march, from 'lorbay to London, he had 
iKtn importuned by the common people to reheie them from the Aboirtion 
intolerable buidcn of the hearth money Tii truth, that tax seems to 
have united all the w orst cv ils whidi can be imputed to any tax It maney 
was unequal, and unequal in the most pernicious way for it pressed heavily 
on the poor, and hglitl} on tlic ncli A peasant, all whO‘-c propert} was not 
worth tv cnly pounds, had to jny several shillings, while the mansion of an , 
opulent nobleman in Lincoln’s Inn fields or Saint James's Square was seldom 
assessed at two guineas I he colleclois were empowered to examme the 
interior of every house in the realm, to disturb families at meals, to force the 
doors of hedrooms, and, if the sum demanded were not punctually paid, (0 
sell the trencher on which the lnrle> loaf was divided among the poor 
children, and the pillow from under the head of the ’ ing m woman. Nor 
could the Treasury cfibclually restiain the chimiicy-man from using Im, 
po tiers witli harshtiess for the tax was farmed , and the government war 
consequently forced to connive at outrages and exactions such as have, m 
every age, made the name of publican a proverb for all that is most liatcful 
William had been so much moved by v hat he had heard of these gnew- 
ances that, at one of the earliest sittings of the Privy Council, lie introduced 
the subject He sent a message requesting the House of Commons to con- 
sider whether belter regulations would tfieclually prevent the abuses which 
had excited so much discontent lie added that he w ould a, illingly consent 

to the entire abolition of the lax if it should appear that the tax and the 
aiHi-cs V ere inseparable f Tins communication was received with loud 
applause Ihcrc were indeed some financiers of the old school vlio mut 
tered that tenderness foi the poor was a fine thing, Init that no pail of the 
rev enuc of the stale came in so exactly to the da> as the hcartli money , that 
the goldsmiths of the City eould not ^vays be induced to lend on the secu- 
rity of the ne tt quarter’s customs or cxa«c, but lint on art assignment ol 
health money there w as no difficulty m oblaining advances Jn the lioii«/> 
of Commons, tho'C who thought thus did not venture to raise their voices 
m opposition to the gcnei'al feeling But in the Lords there v as a conflict 
of which the event for a lime seemed doubtful At length the influence of 
the Court, strenuously everted, canfed an Act by v Inch the clnmricy tax 
was declared a badge of slavery, and v.as, with many csprcssions' of grati- 
tude to the King, abolished forever i 

• Ore/s Tl'-ta ei, Feb t6, and sy, jOa} 
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'Ihe Commons granted, with little di&putCj and without a divTsion, 'St); 
Renaj hundred thousand pounds foi* the purpose of repaying to the : 
meiit of the United Provindcs the chaiges of the expedition which had delivered- 
thciyniSd'^i^ngland Ihe facility with which this large sum Was voted to ft 
ifovinec^ shrewd, diligent, and thnfly people, our allies, indeed, poluicallj, 
hut commercially our most formidable rivals, excited some murmurs out of 
doors, and w as, during many v ears, a favourite subject of sarcasm with Tory , 
pamphleteers * The liberality of the House admits however of an easy 
explanation On the very daj on which the subject was under considera 
tion, alarming news arrived at Westminster, and convinced many, who 
would at another time have been disposed to scnitinisc severely any account 
sent in by the Dutch, that our coimtiy could not yet dispense v/ith the ser* 
vices of Uie foreign troops 

France had declared war against the States General and the States 
Mutiny at Ocncml had consequently demanded from the King of England 
iiisnidi. those succours which he was bound by the treaty of Nimeguen to 
furnish t He had ordered some battalions to march to Harwich, that they 
might be in readiness to cross to the Continent 1 he old soldiers of James 
were generally in a very bad temper, and this order did not produce a 
sootlung cdcct Jlic discontent n as greatest in the regiment w Inch now ranks ’ 
as the nist of the line. Though borne on the English establishment, that 
1 cgiment, from the time w hen it first fought under the great Gustavus,had been 
almost exclusively composed of Seotchmen , and Scotchmen have nev cr, in 
an> region to which their adventurous and aspiring temper has led them, 
failed to note and to resent every slight oflbied to Scotland Officers'and 
men muttered that a Vote of a foreim assembly was nothing to them H 
they could be absolved from their allegiance to King James the Seventh,' it_ 
must be by the Estates at Edinburgh, and not by the Convention at West-' 
minster Their ill humour incrcoim when they heard that-Schomberg had 
been appointed tlicir colonel They ought perhaps to have thought it ah 
honour to be called by the name of the giealcst soldier in Europe, But, 
brave and skilful as he was, he was not their countryman , and their regiment, 
dining the fiftj six ycais which had elapsed since it gamed its firrt.honour- 
ablc distinctions in Germany, had never been commanded but by a'llepbuui 
or a Douglas While they were in this angry and punctilious tnood, they, 
vvcie ordered to join the forces which were assembhng at Harwicli There 
was much murmuring , but there was no outbreak tiU the regiment 'aiiivcd 
at Ipsvvicir 'Iherc the signal of revolt was given by tv o captains whovVerc 
zealous for the exiled IGng 1 he market place w as soon Jilled vv ith pikcmen 
and musketeers innning to and fro Gunshots were Wildly fiied in all 
directions Ihosc officers who attempted to restrain the noters were over- 
powered and disarmed z\t lenglli the diicfs of the insurrection established 
some order, and maiched out of Ipswich at the head of their adherents 
'i he little army consisted of about eight hundred men. They had seized 
foul pieces of cannon, and had taken possession of the military chest, which 
contained a considerable sum of money At the distance of half a mile 
from the town a halt was called ' a general consultation was held and the 
mutineers resolved that they would hasten back to their native country, 
and would live and die with their nghtful ICiugi Tlicy instantly proceeded > 
northward by forced marches J " ' 

When the news reached London the dismay was great. It was rumoured 
that alarming symptoms had appeared in otlierTcgiments, and particularly 
that a body of fiisilecis which lay at Harwith wjvs likely to imitate the 

T u ^ Joumats, Harclt is> 1685 So Hte ns 17131 Arfcuthnoti xq tlie fifth pnrt of ,, 

jonn liujl, ajltided to this Irnnsaction with mheh plcnsintry "As to loiir Vemru 
^ 'V'Vd Jof'U 10 Nick Fro,*, “ I hive pud veil for one' v/reidy ** 
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example set at Ipswich, "If flicse Scots,”' said Halifax to Keres.lg'^ i‘ ate 
vnsupported, thc> arc lost. Butif they are acting i« concert svith others, the 
danger fs senous indeed ” * The truth seems to be that there ivas a conspiracy' 
which hid rarinficationsin jniny parts of-thc army, but that the conspirator^^ 
were lived by the firmness of the Government and of the Parliahient A" 
Lommittee of the Privy Council was sitting when the tidings of the mutiny 
arm ed m London W iliiain Harbord, who represented the borough of Laun- 
ceston, iviis at tlic board His colleigues entreated him to go down instantly 
to the House of Commons, and to relate wlnt hid happened life went, jro'^c 
in his place, -and told his stoty. The spinl'of the assembly rose to the oeca- 
sion Howe w. 15 the first to' call for vigorous action Address the King,” 
he said, " to send Ins Dutch troops after these men 1 know not who 
-else cm be trusted.” ^‘Thts is no , jesting matter,” said-old Birfeh, who^ 
had been a colonel in the service of the Parliament, and had seem the 
most powerful and renowned House of Commons that ever sate twice 
purged and twice cvpelled by its own soldiers j '‘if you let this evil spiead,- 
V 6u will have an army upon you in a few dajs Address the King to send 
horse and foot instantly, bis own mfen, men whom he can trust, and to' 
put-these people down at-onc&” The men of the long robe caught tlie 
name. ** It is not ^hc learning of my profession that is needed here,” said 
Preby '* What is novv to be done is to meet force with force, and to ihain- 
lamin the field vvhat vvehave done m thesenalc ” “ Wnte to the Sheriffs,” 
said Colonel hlildmay, member for Essex " Raise the militia Tlieie aic 
a hundred and fifty thousand of them they are good Englishmen they will 
not fad yon ” It was resolvfed that all members of the House who held com- 
missions in tlie army should be dispensed from parliamentary attendance, 
in order lint they might repair instanUj to their military posts An address 
' was unanimously voted requesting the King to take effectual steps for the 
suppression of the rebellion, and to put forth a proclamation denouncing 
public V engcandc on the rebels One gentleman hinted that it might be w ell 
to advise His Majesty to offer a pardon to those who should peaceably sub" 
mit but the nou«e wisely rejected the suggestion "This, is no time," it 
was well said, "for anything that looks like feai " The address was in- 
stantly sent up to the Lords '1 he Lords concurred in It Two peers, two 
knights of shires, and two buigesscs were sent with it to Couit William 
rc-ccived them giaciously, and informed them that he had already given the 
iiectosaiy orders In f.tct, several ri^imcnts of horse and dragoons had 
been sent northward under the command of Gmkell, one of the btavestand 
ablest oflicers of the Dutch army h 

Meanwhile the mutineers were hastening across the countW w^iieh lies 
between Cambridge and the Wash Their wav lay through a vast and ^ 
desolate fen, saturated with UiemoisUue of Ihutceu counties, and overhung 
during the greater part of the year by a low grey mist, high above -which 
rose, visible nhnv miles, the magnifieent tower of Ely In that dreary region, 
covered bj vast flights of wild fowl, a half savogfe population, known liy : 
the name of the Brcedlings, then led an amplnbious life, somefanies wading, 
and sometimes rowing, from one islet of firm ground to another $ The roads 
vere among the worst m the island, and as soon as rumour announced the.. 
apyno’\cli of the rebels, were studiously made w*orse hy the country people 
iJndges were broken down Trees w ere ]iid across the luglnvny? to obstruct* 
the progress of the cannon Nevcrlhdess the Scotch veterans not only 
pushed forward With great speed, but succeeded m carrying tlicir artillery 

* Rertsbv’a Memoirs - 
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wuh.lhem 1 hey entered Ljncolnshin., md wcjc not far from Sleaford, vlicn 
they learned that Gmitell with an irresistible force was dose on their inch 
Victory and escape -were equally out of the question The bravest vvamora 
could not contend against fourfold^odds The most active infantiy could not 
outrun horsemen Yet the leaders, probably despainng of ^pardon, urged the 
men to try the chance of battle In that region, a spot almost surrounded 
by swamps and pools was w ithout dilficulty found Here the insuigcnts were 
drawn up , and the cannon were planted at the only point w hich u as thought 
not to be sufliciently protected by natural defences Gmlvcll oidered the 
attack to be made at a place which was out of the range of the guns , and 
Ins dragoons dashed gallantly into the vvatci, though it was so deep that 
tliLii homes w ere foi ced to sw ini Then the mutineers lost heart 1 hey beat 
a parley, surrendered at discretion, and wcie brought up to London under 
a stiong guard 1 heir lives were forfeit , for they had been guilty, not 
meiely of mutiny, which was then not a legal ciimc, but of Iev)*ing war 
against the King William, however, willi politic clemciic)', abstained from 
shedding the blood even of the most culpable A few of the ringleaders 
vvcic brought to tiial at tlicncxt Buiy Assizes, and were convicted of high 
ti coson , but their liv es were spared 1 he rest w ere merely ordered to rclin ii 
to their duly llic regiment, lately so lefractoij, went submissively to-tlie 
(.oiitincnt, and Uiere, thiough many Inrd campaigns, distinguished itself^ 
by fidelity, by discipline, and by valour * 

Ihis event facilitated an important change in our polity, a cljange wbicli, 
Tiic first IS true, could not have been long dchjed, but which would not 
Mutiny have been easily accomphshed except at a moment of extreme 
dangei The time had at length arrived at wliicb it was necessary . 
to make a legal distinction bctw'cen the soldier and the citizen Undei? tlfc ' 
Plantagciiets and the 1 iidors there had been no standing aimy The stand 
mg army which had existed under the lost kings of the Hou!,e of Stuart had 
been legaidcd by every paily in Uie slate wiUi strong and not unreosombte 
av cl Sion Ihe common law gave the bovcreign no power to control Ins 

tioops The Pailiament, legaiding them as mere tools of tyranny, had not 
been disposed to give such power by statute Tames indeed bad induced 
his corrupt and servile judges to put on some obsolete laws a constniction 
which enabled bun to punish desertioa capitally But this construction was 
considered by-all respectable jurists as unsound, and, had it been sound, 
/ould hav e been far from effecting nil that vv as necessary for the putpose of 
maintaining military discipline Even James did not ventiue to inflict death 
oy sentence of a court martial Tlic deserter was treated as an ordinal v 
felon, was tiled at the assizes bj a petty jury oh a bill found by a gtanil 
jurj, and was at libeitj to avail himself of any tccbnic^ flaw winch might ' 
be discovered in the indictment 


Ihe Revolution, byalteiing Uie relative position of the Sovereign and 
the Parliament, had alteied also the relative position of the army and the 
nation 1 he King and the Commons weie now at unity , and both vv ere alike 
menaced by the greatest military power which had existed m Europe since 
the dow nfall of the Roman empire In a few w ecks tliirty thousand vetei ans, 
accustomed to conquer, and led by able and experienced captains, might\ 
cross from the poits of Noimandy and Brittany to our shores That -Such ' 
a foice would with little difflcully scailei tbiee tunes that numbei of militia, 
no man well acquainted with vvai could doubt '1 here must then be regu 
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lar soldiere , and, if there iverc to be regular soldiers, it must be iiidisiiens- 
able, both to their efRciency, and to the security of e^ery other class, that 
they should be hcpt iindeir a strict discipline An ill disciplined army has 
ever been a moi e costly and a more licentious militia, impotent against a 
foreign enemy, and formidable only to the country which it is paid to de- 
fend" A strong line of demartation must thcrefoie be drawn between the 
soldiers and the rest of the community For the sake of public freedom,- 
they must, in the midst of freedom, be placed under a despotic rule, They 
must be subject to a sharper penal code, and to a more stringent code of 
procedure, than are administered by the ordinaiy tribunals Sonic acts 
winch in the citiren are innocent must in the soldier be crimes Some acts 
winch 111 the citiren are punished with fine or imprisonment must 111 the 
soldier be punished with death The machinery by which courts of law 
nscerlaiii the guilt or innocence of an accused citizen is too slow and too 
inliicate to be applied to an accused soldier Foi, of all the maladies in 
cident to the body politic, military insubordination is that which requires 
the most prompt and drastic remedies If the eiil be not stopped as soon 
as It appeals, it is certain to spiead, and it cannot spread fai without dan 
gdr to the leiy vitals of the commonwealth For the geneial safeli, there 
fbre, a suminaiy jurisdiction of tenable c\tent must, in camps, be entnisted 
to nide tribunals composed of men of the sword 
But, though it avas certain that the country could not, at that moment, 
be secure without professional soldiers, and equally certain tliat professional 
soldiers must be worse than useless unless they were placed under a rule 
more arbitrary and seiere than that to which other men w'cie subject, it 
'was not without gieat misgivings that a House of Commons could venture 
to rejrognise the CMSteiicc and to make proi ision foi the government of 
a standing army There was scarcely a public man of note who had not 
often avowed Ins conviction that our polity and a standing army could 
not exist together 1 he Wings had been in the constant habit of repeat- 
ing that standing armies had destroyed the free institutions of the neigh 
boiinng nations The Tones had repeatctl as constantly that, 111 our 
own island, a standing army had subverted the Churdi, oppressed thegentrv, 
and murdered the King No leader of cither paity could, without laving 
himself open to the charge of gross inconsistency, propose that such an anny 
should henceforth be one of the permanent establishments of the realm 
1 he mutiny at Ipswich, and the panic which that mutiny produced, made 
the first step in the nglit direction easy , and by that step the whole course 
of 0111 subsequent legislation was determined A short bill v\ as brought 111, 
w Inch began bv declaring, m explicit terms, that standing armies and courts 
martial were unknown to the law of England It was then enacted that, 
on account of the extreme perils impending at that moment over the state, 
aio man mustered on pay m the service of the Ciown should, on pain of 
death, or of such Iightci punishment as a court martial should deem suffiaent, 
desert his colours or mutiny against his comniandmg oificers This statute 
was to be in force only six months, and many of those who voted for it 
probably believed that it would, at the close of that period, be suffered to 
expire T he bill passed rapidly and cosily Not a single div ision w as taken 
upon, it in the House of Commons A mitigating dause indeed, v hich 
illustrates somewhat curiously the manners of that age, was added by way 
of nder after the third reading This clause provided tliat no court martial 
should pa<-s sentence of death except between llie hours of six in the morn- 
ing and one m the afternoon T he oinner hour w'as then early , and it w as 
but too probable that a gentleman who had dined would be in a slate m 
which he could not vafeh be tnislcd with the lives of his fellow creatures 
W ith this amendment, the first and most concise of our many liluliny Bills 
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•was sent up“td the Lords, and was, in & lew hours, hurried by them through 
all its stages, and passed by the King * > 

Thus began, ivithout one dissentient -voice in Parliament, 'without one 
jnuimur in the nation, a diangc which had become necessary to the safety 
of the state, yet which every party in the state thenaregarded with extreme 
dread and aversion Six months passed , and still the public danger con- 
tinued The power necessary to the maintenance of military discipline avas 
a second time cntrasled to -the Crowai for a short term The trust again 
expired, and was again renewed By slow dtgrees famibanty reconciled 
the public nniid to the names, once so odious, of standing army and court 
martial It was proved Tjy experience tliat, m a well constituted society, 
professional soldiers may be ternblc to a foreign enemy, and yet submissive 
to the civil power "What had been at first tolerated as the exception began 
to be considered as the nile Not a session passed without a Mutiny Bdl 
During two generations, indeed, an annual clamour againsf the new system 
was raised by some factious men desirous to w’cahen the bands of the 
government, and by some respectable men who felt an honest bat injudi- 
cious reverence for every old constitutional tradition, and who were unable 
to understand that wliat at one stage m the progress of society is pernicious 
may at another stage lie indispensable But this clamour, as ycais rolled 
on, became fainter and fainter The debate which recurred every siiriiig 
on the Mutiny Bill came to be regarded merely as an occasion on which 
hopeful young orators, fresh from Chnstchurcb, were to deliver maukn 
speeches, setting forth how the guards of Pisistratiis seized the citadel of 
AUicns, and how the Pnetonan cohorts sold the Roman cmpiie to Didiiis 
At length these declamations became too ridiculous to be repeated The 
most old fashioned, the most eccentric politician, could haidly, m the leign 
of George the fluid, contend that there ought to be no regular soldiers, cr 
that Uie oidinaty law, administered by the oidinary courts, would cflec- 
tiially maintain discipline among such soldiers All parties being agreed 
as to the general principle, a long succession of Mutiny Bills passed wath- 
out any discussion, except w lien some particular article of the military code 
appeared to require amendment. It js perhaps because the army became 
thus gradually, and almost imperceptibly, one of the institutions of Rnglaml, 
that it lias acted in such perfect harmony avith all her other institutions, has 
never once, during a hundred and sixty years, been imlnie to the throne oi 
disobedient to the law, has never once defied the tribunals or oyciawed the 
constituent bodies To tins day, however, the Estates of the Realm con- 
tinue to set up penodically, with laudable jealousy, a landmark on the fron- 
tier whidi was traced at flic time of the Revolution They solemnly reassert 
every year the doctrine laid down in the Declaration of Right , and they 
tlien grant to tlie Sovereign an extraordinary power to govern a certain 
number of soldiers according to certain rules during twelve months! more 
In the same week m which the fii-st Mutiny Bill was laid on the table of 
Sttspen the Commons, another temporary law, made necessary by the nil “• 
settled State of the kingdom, -was passed Since the flight of J ames 

many persons who were believed to have been deeply implicated 
m Ins unlaw fid acts, or to be engaged in plots for his restoration, 
had been arrested and confined During the vacancy of the throne, these „ 
men could derive no benefit from the Habeas Coipus Act. For the machi- 
nery by which alone that Act could be earned into execution had ceased to 
exist , and, through the whole of Hilary term, all the courts in Westminster 
Hall had remained dosed Now that the ordinary tnbunals were about fo“ 
icsume their function^ it was apprdended that those prisoners whom it was 
not convenient to bnng instantly to tnal would demand and obtain their 
* Slat 1 W &. M sess. r, c 5 Commons! JournalSr March b8, 1689 
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liberty' A bill iv as therefore brought in which cmpoweiWl the Ring to, 

' detain m custody dimng a fCTV weeks such persons as ltd sliould suspect of 
evil designs n^inst lus government. Tins bill passed the two Houses iviUi 
hltlc or no opposition * 'But the malccontcnts out of doors did not fail to 
remark thaf, in the late leign, the Habeas” Corpus Act had not been oneday 
suspended It was tlie fashion to call James a'tyrantj and William a deli- 
verer Yet, before the deliverer had been a month on the throne, he'had 
depmed Englishmen of a precious right which* the tyranrhad respected f 
Tins IS a kind of reproach w’hich a government sprung from a popular revo-- 
lulion almost mcvatably meurs 1 rom such a government men naturallv 
think themselves entitled to demand a more gentle and liberal admmistra- 
tion than is eapected from old and deeply rooted power Yet such a 
government, having, as it always has, man)' active enemies, and notJiavnng 
the strength derived from legitimacy and prescription, can at fiist maintain 
Itself only bj a vigilance and a seventy of whidi old and deeply rooted 
pov'er stands m no need Ealraordmary and inegiilar vindications of, 
public liberty are sometimes necessary yet, however necessary, they are 
almost alwajs followed by some temporary abndgments of that verv liberty, 
and evciy such abridgment h a fertile and plausible theme for sarcasm and 
mvcctive 

Unhappily sarcasm and invective directed against William were but too 
likely to find favourable audience Lacb of the two great parties unpopu 
had Its own rcasonsfor being dissatisfied with him , and there wcie i-inty "T 
some complaints in which both parties joined His manneis gave '' 
almost univeisal offence lie was m truth fai bettei qualified to save a 
nation tlian to adorn a court In the highest parts of statesmanship, he bad 
no equal among Ins contemporaries He hatf formed plans not inferior m 
grandeur and boldness to those of Richelieu, and had earned Uiem into 
effect with atact and wanness worthy of Mazaim. Two counlnes, theseats 
of civil liberty and of the Refonned Faith, had been preserved by Ins wis 
dom and courage from cxtieme puds Holland he had dcliveied from 
foreign, and England from domestic, foes Obstacles apparently iiiiur 
mouhtablc had been interposed between him and the ends on which he 
was intent , and those obstacles ins genius bad turned into stepping stonce 
Under Ins dc.atcrous management the hereditary enemies of lus house had 
helped him to mount a throne, and the petsecutora of his icligion had 
, helped him to rescue lus religion from persecution Fleets and armies, 
collected to withstand him, had, without a struggle, submitted to Ins ordeis 
Factions'nnd sects, divided by mortal antipathies, bad reLogni>sed him ns 
their common bend Without carnage, without devastation, he bad vvon n 
victory compaicd with winch all the vactones of Gustavais and Turenne 
av ere insignificant" In a few weeks he had changed the relative position 
of all the states in Euiope, and had icstoicd the equilibrium which ilie 
preponderance of one power had destroyed Foreign nations did ample 
justice to lus great qualities In every Continental countiy where Protes 
taut congiegations met, fervent thanks were offeied to God, who, from 
among the progeny of His servants, Maurice, tlic deliverer of Germain, 
and William, the deliverer of Holland, had raised up a third delivcier, the 
wisest and mightiest of all . At Vienma, at Madiid, naj, at Rome, the 
valiant mid sagacious heretic was held m honour as Uie chief of the great 
confederacy against the House of Bourbon, and even at Versailles the 
haired winch he inspired was largely mingled with admiration 
Here he was less favourably judged. In truth, our ancestors saw him m 
the worst of all lights By llio French, -the Germans, and the Italians, he 
was contemplated at such a distance that only what was' great could be 

* I W S. M scss, r c a - tiRanqtmlo, Mircli ft, j 63> 
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discerned, md tint smill bicmrshcs tvere imisible To the Dutch he %vas 
brought close but he u as himself a Dutchman In Ins intercourse -nitlt 
them he nas seen to the best adiantage he was perfectly at his case nith 
them , nnd from among them he had chosen his earlie«.t and dearest fnends 
But to the English he appeared in a most unfortunate point of view He 
was at once loo near to them and too far from them He In ed among them, 
so that the smallest peculiarity of temper or manner conlcl iiiot escape their 
notice Yet he Ined apavt fiom them, and was to the last a foieigner in 
speech, tastes, and habits „ * 

One of the chief functions of our Soiereigns had long been to preside 
o\er the society of the capital That function Charles the Second had per- 
formed nath immense success llis easy bow, his good stones, his style of 
dancing and plajing tennis, the sound of his coidial laugh, ,\\ere familiar to 
all London One day he n as seen among the elms of Saint James’s Park 
chatting mill Drjdcn about poetry* Another day his arm n as on Tom 
Duifc}^ shoulder, and his Majesty si'as taking a second, ■while his com- 
panion sang “Philhda, Philhda,” oi “To horse, braiebojs, to Newmarket, 
to horse ”+ James, with much less aiiacity and good nature, was acces 
sible, and, to people who did not cross him, ci\il But of this sociablencss'^ 
William was entirely destitute He seldom came forth fiom Jus closet, 
and, ashen he appealed in the public rooms, he stood among the croaad of 
eourticis and ladies, stem and abstracted, making no jest and smiling at 
none IIis free/ing look, his silence, the drj and concise answers w’hicli he 
utteted aWieii be could keeji silence no longer, disgusted noblemen and 
gentlemen w ho had been accustomed to be slapped on the back by tlieir 
royal masters, called Jack or Harrj, congratulated about race cups or lalhed 
about actresses The women missed the homage due to their sex They 
obsened that the Ivmg spoke in a somewhat imperious tone even to the 
wife to whom he owed so much, and whom he sincerely loaed and 
esteemed J Thc> weie amused and shocked to see him, when the Princess 
Anne dined with him, and when the first green peas of the jear were put 
on the tabic, devour the whole di&h without oflermg a spoonful to Her 
Rojal Highness , and they pronounced that this gieat soldier and politician 
ai as no better than a Low Diitdi bear § 

One misfortune, which was imputed to him as a enme, was his bad Eng 
Itsli He spoke our language, hut not well His accent avas foreign his 
diction avas inelegant and his a ocabnlaiy seems to hav e been no larger than 
aaas iiecessary for the transaction of business lo tlie difficultj a\ Inch he 
felt in expressing himself, and to Ins consciousness that his pionuncialion 
w as bad, must be partly asenbed the tacitumitj and the short ansaa ers aa Inch 
gave so much offence Our literature he aaas incapable of enjoying or of 
understanding He neacr once, during his whole reign, showed, himself at 
the theatre |I The poets avho ai rote Pindaric a erses in his praise, complained 
* See the Account cua en m Spence’s Anecdotes of the Origin of IDryden’i, Aledal 
t Guardian, Ko 67 

i 1 here is ahundmt proof that William, though a vcr> alfectionate, was not ahvajs a 
polite husband But no credit is due to the story contained in the lettei w hich Pairs mple 
w as foolibh enough to publish as Nottingham s an 1773 and wise enough to.omit In the 
edition of 1790 How an} person aiho kneav ana thing of the history of those'times could - 
he sostrangel) deceived, it is not cas> to understand, particularly as the handwriting 
hears no resemblance to Nottingham's, with which Palr>mple avas familiar l^he letter 
iseaidcntlj a common newsletter, written by a scribbler, whohad neacr seen the ^ngahd 
Queen except at some public place, and whose anecdotes of their private life rested on no 
better authontj than colfeehoiise gossip r 

, « Ronqaiillo , Burnet, ii 2 Puchess of Marlborough s Vindication In a pastoral 
dialogue yctween Philander and Palxmon, published in 1691, the dislike with winch 
ai omen of fashion regarded William IS mentioned Philander saj s. 

But man metliinks his reason should recall 
' Norlet frail uuinanwor) bis second fall, ^ 

It Tutchin’s Obseraator of Noaemberao 170& 
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tint their flichts of sublimity ere bc>ond his comprehension ^ ^ose n ho 
VC acquainted wlh the panegyrical odes of that age will perhaps be of 
opinion that he did not lose much by Ins ignorance. -' ' 

It IS true that his wife- did her best to supply what svas wanting, and that 
shenas excellently qualified to be the head of.the Court She was roonbntj 
Lfiglish by'biith, and English also m her tastes ann feelings^ Her 
face ai as handsome, her' port majestic, her temper sweet and lively, her 
manners affable and graceful Her understanding, though \ery imperfeetly 
cultis ated, w as quick There was no n ant of feminine av it and shrew'dnes 
in her conacrsation , and her letters a\ ere so aaell expiessed that they de- 
served to be aaell spelt She took much pleasure m the lighter kinds of 
literature, and did something towards bringing books into fashion among 
ladies of quality The stainless panty of her piiaate life and the strict 
attention avhich she paid to her religious duties a\cie the more respectable, 
because she avas smgularlj free from censorioiisncss, and discouraged srandal 
as much as vice In dislike of backbiting, indeed, she and hei husband coi- ' 
diallj agreed but they showed that dishke m different and in veiy charac- 
teristic"^ ways William preserved profound silence, and gave the talebearer 
a look which, as was said by a person who had once encountered it, and who 
took good care never to encounter it again, made your story go bach dow n 
vour throat t Mary had a way of interrupting tattle about elopement**, 
duds, and play debts, by asking the tattlers, very quietly yet sigmficantlv, 
vihetlier they had cvei read her favourite sermon. Dr Tillotson’s on 
Lvil Speaking Her chanties were munificent and judicious, and, though - 
she made no ostentatious display of them, it was known that she retienched 
fiom hei own state in order to relieve Protestants whom persecution had 
dnven from Prance and Ireland, and who were starving jn the garrets of 
London So amiable was her conduct, that she was generally spoken of 
with esteem and tenderness by the most lespcctable of those who disapproved 
of the manner m which she had been raised to the thionc, and even of those 
w ho refused to acknow ledge her as Queen In the Jacobite lampoons of that 
lime, lampoons which, in v inilence and malignity, far exceed anything that 
our age has produced, she was not often mentioned with severity Indeed 
she sometimes expressed her surprise at finding that libellers who respected 
nothing else respected her name God, she said, knew where her vv eakness 
lay She w as too sensitiv e to abuse and calumnj lie had mci cifiilly spared 
her a trial which was bejond her strength , and the best return which she 
could make to Him was to discountenance all malicious leflections on the 
characteis of others Assured that she possessed her husband's entiic con- 
fidence and affection, she turned the edge of his sharp speeches sometimes 
bv soft and sometimes by playful answers, and employed all the influence 
which she derived from hei many pleasing qualities to gain the hearts of the 
people for him $ '' 


* Pnw, who was Irevled b> Wilhnm v'lih much kindness, and who was verv grateful 
for It informs us that the King did not understand poetical culog> The passage is in 
a highly curious manusenpt, the properb of Lord jiansdownc. 

t hljmoircs onginaiix sur le regne etla cour de Fivdcnc I , Koi dc Ptaissc, fents par. 
Christophe Comte dc Dohnx Jlerlin, 183a _Jt is strange that this interesting volume 
should be almost unknown in Lnglaild Xhc'onlv copy that 1 have ever .seen of it was 
kindt> given to me by Sir Robert Adair " I.C Roi," Dohna sajs, “avoit line autre 
quahte tres estimable, qiti est celie de n'aimcr point qu’on rendit de mauvais offices h 
personne par des railleries " The Marquis dc La PorSt trt*d to entertain His M-yestj 
at the expense Of an English nobleman " Ce pfinre,” saysHohna, ” pnt son airsevere, 
ct, le regardant sans mot due, liii lit rentrer les paroles dans le v entre. I e Marquis m'en 
fit scs plamtcs quelques heures apres ' J’ai mal pris ma bisque, dit il ‘j’ai cm faire 
ragrcalilc sur le chapitre dc Milord maisfai trouve h qui parlcr, etiai attri^ 

III! regard du roi qiii ni’a fait passer I'envie de nrc * ' Dohna supposed that William 
might be less sensitive about the character of a Trenchman, and tried the experiment ^ 
Hut, says he “ j’eus a pen pn.s le meme sort qiu. M de la horCt ” 
t Conparc the account of Marv n> the Whig Rurnct with the mention of herbs the 
lorj Lvel>K m hh Diary, March S, 169*, and with what is -aid of her b> the Konjuror, 
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If she Ind long continued to ns'temblo round herthe Ijcst society of L'on- 
don, it IS probable that her kindness afid courtesy rvould have donermich 
to eiface the unfavourable impression made by his stem and fngid demean- ' 
Ti Court Unhappily Jiis physical infinnilies mode it impossible for him 

to reside at Whitehall The an of Westminster, mingled nith the 

WMtcinn which in spring tides overflowed the courts of Ins 

to Hmip palace, with the smoke of seacoal from'tivo hundred thousand 
ton Court, jjjjn^neys, nndanth the fumes of all the filth which was then suf- 
fcicd to accumulate in the streets, was msupporlablc to him , for his lungs 
w ere iveak, and llis sense of smell e\qnisitcly keen His constitutional asthma 
made rapid progress Hi§ physicians pronounced it impossible that he could 
live to the end of the jear Ills face was so ghastly that he could liardl> be 
recognised Those who had to transact business with him were shocked to 
hear him for bieatli, and coughing till the tears ran"" down his'^ 

cheeks * His mind, strong ns it was, syonpathiscd with lus body ' IIis 
judgment was indeed as clear os cvci But there w'as, duimg some 
inontlis, a perceptible relaxation of that cneigy by which lie Ind been 
distinguished Even his Dutch fnends whispered that lie was hot the 
man that he had been at the Hague + It was absolutely ntccssary 
that he shoild quit London He according]} took up his residence in 
tiic purei an of Hampton Coiut That mansion, bi^in by the magnificent 
Wolsey, was a fine specimen of the aichitecturc which Horn ished in Eng- 
land under the first Tudors but the apartments were not, accordmg to 
the notions of the seventeenth century, well fitted for purposes of slate 
Our princes therefore had, since the Restoration, repaired Uiithcr seldom, 
and only when they wished to live fora time m retirement As ^^llllnm 
purposed to make the deserted ediiice his chicTpalacc, it was ncccssaiy foi 
iunrto build and to plant , nor w os the necessity disagieeable to him For he 
liad, like most of hivcountioTnen, a pleasure m decorating a coiintr}" house , 
and next to hunting, though at a great interval, lus favounte amusements 
w ere architecture and gaidenmg He had already created on a sandy heath 
m Guclders n paradise, which atti acted multitudes of the ciiiious from Hoi 
land and Westphalia Mary had laid tlie first stone of the house Bentinck 
had supenntended the digging of the fish ponds 1 here xi ere cascades and 
giottoes, a spacions oiangcry, and an nxiary xvhich furnished ITondekoeter 
xxilh numerous specimens of many coloured plumage. J The King, in Ins 




Mho wrote the I^iltcr to Archbishop Tcnnisoti on her death in 169s The impres.sion 
which tlie bluntncss and reserve of William and the grace and gentleness of Mary had 
made on the populace ma> be traced in the remains of the street poetry of that tunc 
1 he foUowmg conjugal dialogue may still be seen on the onginil broadside 

' Tlicn licspol'i. Matj onr most royal Queen 

My cracious King W illiam where arc you going? 

He uiSMercd licrquicliJ^ I count hun no man 
Tint tellethlus secret unto tMoiunn. 

The Queen with a modest bclmviburrcphetl - 

I a Si that kind rroMdence may he Ifiy guide. 

To keep thee from danger my so> crelgu laird 
The whii.h Mill thf greatest 01 comfort agord 

These tines are in an excellent collection formed b> Mr Richard Beher, and now the 
property of Mr Drodenn, hj _M horn it m as hindly lent to me In onfc of the most savage 
Jacobite pasquinades or 1689, Wilham is desenfaed as 

" A cliuric to his wife, whiebshe makes bum Jest ’ 

* Burnet 11 a Butne', MS Harl 6584 But Ronquillo’s account is much more cir / 
cnmstantial *' Nada se ha vistomos desfigurado j, quanios voces he estado con cl, 
le he vlsto loser tamo que st Ic saltaban las iagnmas, J sc poma moxado > arroncando , 
y confiesan los medicos que es-itnn asma mcttrable March ■fg, JlSSg Avaux wrote to ‘ 
the same elTect from Ireland la sante de I’usuipatcur cst fort inauvaise L on ne 
croit p^qu’il viveunan" April V* - * ‘ ' > 

J , Hasta dear los mismos HoIlandCses que lo desconotcan," says RonquIIIo " II ' 
pour le rCle otfil a ajoutr H Iheure ou’il cst," says Avail v 
Slothful and sicUj,'’4ais Evelyn March ao, i(58o 
t Sec Hams s description of Eoo iCgq ^ ' -r Z 
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'tjijendi'l Inniithment pjntd for this-faTOonte seat, and found some coiiisoJ-’- 
iion in creating another JLiOdor the banfeofthe Thtmes Soon a ivide 
extent of ground vras laid but m formal walhs and parterres Much icilc 
ingenur^ttas employed hi forming that mtneate labyrinth of \erdare which 
lias puzzled and amused fiae generaUons of hohda]r'*sitoro from London 
Ximes thiily years old were transplanted from, neighbounngnoods to shade 
tilt alleys Artificial fountains spouted among the flower beds Anew 
, court, not designed with the purest taste, but stalely, spacious and com- 
modious, TOse under the direciioii of Wren The avainscots a/tre adorned, 
aiath the nch and delicate carvings of Gibbons The staircases were in a 
blaze rath the glanng frescoes of Vemo In eieiy comer of the mansion 
appealed a profusion of gewgaa.s, not yet familiar to Lnglish eyes Sfary 
liau acquired at the Hague a taste for the porcelain of Cluna, and amu«ed 
1icr®tlf b> forming at Hampton a aast collection of hideous images, and of 
aase» on v Inch houses, trees, bridges, anrl mandarins were depicted m out- 
rageous defiance of all the laws of perspecuve The la.«hion, a fmoloiis 
and inelegant fobhion it must be ov ned, which was tlius set the anfiable' 
Queen, spread fast and Wide In a few years almost every great house in 
the kingdom contained a museum of these grotesque baubles Even states- 
men and generals i,cre not ashamed to be renowned as judges of teapots 
and dragons , and 'satirists long continued to repeat that a fine lady' lalued 
her moitlcd creen pottery quite as much as she \aiued her monl cy, and 
much more than she valued her husband * 


But the new palaces as embellished witli works of art of avtiy different 
kind A gallery w as erected for the cartoons of Haphael Those great pic- 
tures, Uien and still the finest on our side of the Alps, had been preserved by 
Cromi ell from the fate which befell most of the other masterpieces in the 
collection of Charles the Fiist, but had been suffered to lie duringminy years 
nailed up in deal boxes Peter, raising the cnpple at the Beautiful Gate, and 
Paul, proclanning tlic unknoi n God to Uie pliilo»ophers of Athens, w ere novr 
brought forth from obscurity to be contemplated by artists with admiration 
and despair f he expense of die w orks at Hampton was a subject of bitter 

complaint to manyTorie-s who had very gently blamed theboundless profusion 
wnh which Chades the Second had built and rebuilt, furnished and refur- 
nished, the d'velimg of the Duchess of Portsmouth t The expense, hov ev el 
was not the ^ef cause of the discontent w hich ^\ illnm’s change of residence 
t wort at Westminster Whitehall, once 

the dailyTOTort of the noble and tbepov erful, the beautiful and the gay, the 
plott to v.hich fops «mc to show their nev pemques, men of gnllwlry to 
t politicians to pash their fortune, loungerx ' 

IL i^y ^ f gcntlenicn to sec the royal family, wa^ i o vf m 

of the^ycar, when I..ondon vas fiiH, when Parliament was 
ittng, left desoaitc /v solitary scnbnel paced the crassorovn mxrmmf 

once been too narrow foMhlMpos.te streams 
Courtiers i ho services v.hicli tlie^^tropolis had 
rendCTed to the King were great and recent, and it was thoucht that lip 
might have requiterl thoca services better than bv trtalmtr w x ^ 

ttea,d P,m Hal.r„ «nted ,c Sit?! “ 


aii’'*,” sh- Javs. " K Hontapie tooV jhc other si4e ' O'd 

tenone u-«leRtSdiog fiw never tthw by feca* m 
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wouls which admitted of no icply “ “ Do you w lihj” said William, jiceMshly, 

“ to see me dead y •'* - 

In a short time it was found that Hampton Court nas too far, from the 
The reurt Houses of Loids and Commons, and from the public offices, to lie 
at Ken the ordinary abode of the Soaereign Instead, however, of return-, 
MiiKion, to Whitehall, William 'determined to have another dwelling, 

near enough to his capital, for the transaction of business, but not nea'i 
enough to be within that atmosphere m which he could not pass a night 
w itliout risk of sulTocation At one time he thought of Holland House, the 
a ilia of the noble family of liich , andhe actuall} resided there some weeks >)< 
lint he at length fixed his choice on Kensington House, the suburban resi 
dence of the Earl of Nottingham Ihc purchase was made for eighteen 
thousand guineas, and was followed by more budding, moie planting, more 
expense, and more discontent 4 : At present Kensington House is considered 
as a part of London It was then a rural mansion, and could not, m those 
days of highwaymen and scourers, of roads deep in mire and nights w ithout 
lamps, be the rallying point of fashionable society 

It was avell known that the King, who treated the English nobilil> and 
Wilinmji gentry so ungraciously, could, m a small circle ofhis ow n country- 
iprcicn men, be easy, friendly, even jovial, could pour out his feelings ' 
fa^otintc-L g,,nTj]ouglyj could fill liis glass, peihaps too often, and this was, 
m the view of our forefathers, an aggravation of Ins offences Yet oui fore- 
fathers should hav'c had the sense and the justice to acknowledge that the,, 
patriotism, which they considered as a virtue m themselves, could not be a 
fault 111 him It was unjust to blame him for not at once transferring to 
our island the love which he bore to the country of his birth If In cssen 
tials, he did his duty-towards England, he might well be suffered to feci at 
heart an affectionate preference for Holland Noi is it a icpioach to him 
that he did not, m this season of his greatness, discard companions who had 
jilajcd with him in his childhood, who had stood by him firmly thiough all 
the vicissitudes of his youth and manhood, who had, m defiance of the most 
loathsome and deadly forms of infection, kept viatch by his sick bed, 
who had, m the thickest of the battle, thnist themselves between him and 
the Picnch sw oids, and whose attachment was, not to the Stadtholder or to 
the King, but to plain illiam of Nassau It may be added that liis old 
fi lends could not but rise in his estimation by comparison with his new 
- couitiers lo the end ofhis life all bis Dutch comrades, without exception, 
continued to deserv e his confidence. They could be out of humour w ith him. 

It is true , and when out of humour, they could be sullen and rude , but 
never did they, even when most angry and unreasonable, fail to keep his" 
secrets and to watch over his interests with gentlemanlike and soldierlike 
fidelity Among his English councillors such fidelity was rare § It is 

* Unrnct, il a , Reroiby’s Memoirs RonquiIIo wrote repeatccll> to the same effect * 
Tor example “ Bien quisiera que el Rc} itiesc mas comiinicable, 7 se acomodase tin 
poco mas at humor sociable dc los Inalcses, } qne estubiera cn Imndrcs pero es cicrto 
que BUS achaques no se to permiten ’ Jul> 1%, tCBp ’\bout the same time^ 

wrote thus to Croissy from Irclind *' Le Pnuce d'Orange e^t toujours a Hampton Court, 
ct nmais \ In mUcl ct lepcuple cst fort mil sati^iit dccctte inmi^re bizarre etretir^e ’ 

{ Se%eril ofhis letters to Ilemsius nre dated from HolKnd House 

t Luitrell 6 Diary Evel>n*sDnry 

i De Toe mikes this excuse for wjlhim 


* We blame the Kfng thit he rehcq too much 
On stiim'ejs Censans Huj^icnots end Dutch 
And seldom does Ins ^^toftiiEs of state 
To JCriglish counsellor^ communicate. 

The f ict mif^ht \ ery u ell be nnswered thus .. 

He has too often been betrayed by us. 

He must bare been a madmna torcly i 

On r kcntlciii^n s ddelit> 

Ttie foreigners bat e fsuUifully obeyed him 
And none but rn|^1tshTncnha\^eerbctni)cdhini * 
The True Bom Incltbhman Part 11. 
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pamfnlj'but it is no more than juS^ to acknowledge that he had hut too 
good ^ea^on for UimVing meanly of om inlional character 'lint character 
was indeed, in essentials, what it has ahvays been, Veiacily, jipnghtncss, 
and manly boldness were tlien, as now, ajhabties'cminenlly English But ■ 
those qualities, though widely diffused among the great body of the people, 
avcre seldom to be found m the class with athich William was best ac« 

a uaintcd Ihe standard of honour and \irtuc among our public men was, 

unng his reign, at the a ety lot, eat point llis predecessors had bequeathed 
to him a court foul with all the mccs of the Restoration, a court swarming 
with s>copliants, who were ready, on the first 'turn of fortune, to abandon 
liim. as they had abandoned his uncle Here and there, lost m that ignoble 
crowd, was to be found a man of true integrity and public %pmt Yet even 

such a man could not long live m such society without much iisk that tlie 
stnclness of his principles would be relaxed, and the delicacy of Ins sense 
of right and wrong impaired It wras surely unjust to blame a prince sur* 

rounded by flatterers and traitors fOr wishing to keep near him four 01 five 
servants wliom he knew by proof to be faithful even to death 
Nor was tins the only instance in which our anccstore w ere unjust to him 
T licy had expected that, as soon as so distinguislicd a soldier and 6encn! 
statesman was placed at the head of aflair^ he w'ould give some signal 
proof, they scarcely knew what, of genms and vigour Unhappily, tion." * 
during the first months of Ins reign, almost everything went wrong His 
subjects, bitterly disappointed, threw the blame on him, and began to doubt 
whether he merited that reputation which he had won at his first entrance 
mlo public life, and winch the splendid success of his last great enterprise 
had raised to the highest point Had they been in a temper to judge fairlv 
they would have perceived that for the maladmimstialion of which they 
with good reason complained he was not icsponsible lie could as yet 
work only with the machineiy which he had found, and the machinery 
which he had found was all rust and rottenness From the tune of the 
Restoration to the lime of the Revolution, neglect mid fiaud had been almost 
constantly impairing the cfliciencv of evciy department of the government 
Honours and public trusts, peerages, baronetcies, regiments, fngates, 
embassies, governments, commissionerslnps, leases of crowai lands, con- 
tracts for clothing, for piovisions, for ammunition, pardons for murder.'for 
robbeiy,/or arson, were sold at Whitehall scaicely Jc.ss openly than 

Bfilmgsgate Bickers had been 
incessantly plying for custom in the purlieus of the court , and of these 
brokers the most suc^ssful had been, in the davs of -Charles, the hailots, 
and m the days of James, the pnests From the Jialace, which was the 
c lef scat of this pestilence, the taint had diffused itself through everv office 

cvetynhere produced feeble 
nCsS and disorganisation So rapid was the progress of the decay that within 

fo^^n justice, corrected 5; few ofV giol SS^lS 
administration \ ef the naval nai^,n«lnl,on, in Sc Ks atlcmD^^^^ 
reform it, moved the contempt of men who vveie acotnintoH ri .rt, ii^^i V 
>^nborr«.c«-.ndHo|hn/ Sfl™ 

1 Ire courtitre took imbes from tbc ooloirels, Uto coloirels dieateS fto IS 
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felt under the govtnfment of Willnm Tor Charles and James ^\ ere content 
to be the -vassals and pensioners of a powerful and atnbitiOus neighbour 
they ^bmitted to his ascendency they shunned w ith pusillanimous caution 
whatever could give him offence*^ and thus, at the cost of the independence 
and dignity of thatTincient and glonous crown which they unworthily wore, 
they avoided a conflict which would instantly have sHowm how helpless, 
under their misrule, then once formidable kingtlom had become" ” Their 
Ignominious policy it was ncitlicr m William’s power nor in his nature to 
follow It was only 1^ arms that tlie liberty and religion of England could 
be protected against tbe mightiest enemy tliat had threatened our osland 
since the Hebndts were strow ii wiOi tlie wrecks of the Armada The body 
politic, which, v^hilc It remained in repose, had presented a superficial ap- 
pearance of health andaigour, was now under the necessity of straining 
every nerve in a wrestle for life or death, and was immediately found to be 
unequal to the exertion The first efforts show ed an utter relaxation Of fibre, 
an litter want of training Ihosc efforts were, with Scarcely an exception, 
failures , and every failure was popularly imputed, not to the rulers whose^ 
mismanagement had produced the infirmities of tliC sfat^ but to the ruler 
in whose time the infirmities of the state became visible 

William might indeed, if he had been ns absolute as Lewis, liave used 
such sharp remedies ns w onld speedily hav e restored to the English adminis- 
tration that film tone which had been wanting since the death of Ohvei 
Eiit the instantaneous reform of inveterate abuses was a task far beyond the 
now trs of a prince strictly restmined by law, and rest rained still moic strictly 
Ijy the difficulties of Ins situation * > 

Some of the most serious difficulties of his situation were" caused by the 
DTOCBsions conduct of the ministers on whom, new as he was to the details of 
me“u English affairs, he was forced to rely foi information about men^ 

offlct nud things 1 heic w as indeed no w ant of ability among his chief 

counsellors but one half of their ability w as employed in counteracting the 
other half Between the Lord President and the Lord Pnvy Seal theie 
wan an inveterate enmity + It had begun tw civ e y eai s before w hen Danby 
was Lord High Treasuicr, a persecutor of iionconfomiibts, an uncompto- 
imsing defender ofprciogative, and when Halifax was rising to distmetion 
as fine of the most eloquent leaders of the country parly In tlie leign of 
Jamtb, tlie two statesmen had found themselves in opposition together, 
and their common hostility to Fiance and to Rome, to the High Commis , 
Sion and to the dispensing power, had produced an apparent reconciliation ; 
but as soon as tlicy were in office togcthei the old antipathy rev ived Tlie 
hatred which the Whig party felt towaids them both ought, it should 
seem, to have pioduced a close alliance between them but in fhet 
each of them saw with complacemy- the danger winch, thieatened the 
other Danby exerted himself to rally round him a strong phalanx , 
of Tones Under the plea of ill health, he wathdiew fioni court, scY 
dom came to the Council ovei which it was his duty to preside, passed 
much time in the countiy, and took scaicely any part m public affairs, ex- 
cept by grumbling and sneering at all the acts of the government, and by 
doing jobs and getting places for his personal relamers T In consequence 

* TtonquiIIo had the t,ood sense and jushee to make allow ances which the English did 
not make After describing inn despatch dated At arch]^i 1689, the lamentable state of 
the military and naval (.stablisliments, he says, " De esto no tienne culpa el Pnneipe dc 
Oranges porque pOnsar que so lian de podcr volv er en dos mese^ tres Kej nos de abavo 
arriba es una e-rtravagancia ' Lord Previdcot Stair, in a. letter written from London 
abom a month later, sajs that the delays of the English id ministration had lowered the 
’^®P’n®uon, ‘ though without his fault ' 

•f ihiritct 11 4 ' Rere^hv » 

t Rereshy’s Memoirs , fcoVnet MS Harl 65B4. 
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ojT thisdefcctton, Halifax became pome IninBter, as far as any minister could, 
in that reign, be called pome numstef An immense lead of business' fell 
on him , and that loadTie wastimMile to sustain In wit and eloquence, in 
amplitude of comprehension and subtlety of disquisition, 'he had nb equal 
'UTiong the statesmen of his time But^tliat very feitiljty,.tliat -very acute- 
ness; which gave a singular charm to bis'' comersatidn, io liis oratory, and to - 
his wntmgs, unfitted him for the work of promptly deciding pnclical ques-' 
tions IIo Was slow from i try quickness, I*or he saw so man/ arguments - 
for and against every possible course, that he was longer m making up his ^ 
mind than a dull man would have been Instead of acquiescing in his first, 
thoughts, he replied on himself, rejoined On himstlf, and surrejoined on him-’^ 
self lliose who heard him talk owned that lie talked like an angel but ■■ 
loo often, when he had exhausted all tliat could be said/ and came to act, 
tlie time for action was oicr. , . " 

Meanwhile the two Secretanes of State were constantly lalionnng'to draw 
their mostcrin diainetncdlly opposite directions Every scheme, evetj’' person, 
iccommendcd by one of them was reprobated by the other Ifottmgham 
w as nevm ivcaiy of repeating that the old Roundliead pai ty, tlm party w Inch ' 
had taken tlje life of Charles the First and had plotted against the life of 
Charles the Second, was in principle Republican, and that the Tones weie ' 
the only tme friends of monarchy Shrewsbury replied tlial the Tones * 
.might be fnends of monarchy, but that they regarded James as tlicir monarch, 
KoUingham was alu-ays bringing to the closet mlelhgence of the wild day. 

' dreams m winch a few old eaters of calf's head, the remains'of the once 
formidable p^ly of Bradshaw and Ireton, still indulged at taverns in the 
city Shrewsbury produced ferocious lampoons which Uic Jacobites dropped " ' 
every day in the coffeehouses • Every WIug 7 ” sard the Tory Secretary, 

IS an enemy of your Majesty’s pierogative/’ “Every Tory,” sard the 
w iiig Secretary, “is an enemy of your Majesty’s trtle ” * 

1, ''“S a compheaUon of jealoustes and quarrels + 

Imtn the First Commissioner, Moidaunt^ and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
* beeper, Dchmerc, were zealous Whigte but, though they held the same 
political creed, then temp^. differed widely hfordaunt was volS? . 
dissipated, and generous The wits of t^t time laughed at the "w ay in 
winch he flew about from Hampton Court to the RoyalExchang^ and from 
*1 to Hampton Court. How he found time for 

dress, poliUcs, lOvciHaking, andbaUadnrakmgW'Lsavvonder J Delanicrevvas 
gloomy am acrmionroiis austere m his private morals,- and punSSSs 
' ’Siioble gam' The two pnmmi?! mmSem S 

finimo,. therefore, became enemies, and agreed only m liatme {heir colleamic 

taut ascendency, he who had sate at the same board witli Papists he who 

*I>urn,t, u 3, 4, ^ , -r • 

t III tret, II. 4 ' - s poem ofiSja-’ 
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Whigs complained that theic was no dcpailment m \Nhich creatures of the 
fallen tjaanny a\cre not to be found It a\as idle to allege that these men 
\\ ere versed in the details of business, that they were the dcpositones of olTu 
cial traditions, and that the friends of liberty having been, during many ^ 
years, excluded from public cmplovment, must necessaril) be incompetent " 
to take on Iheinsehes at once die whole management of affairs Hxpenence 
doubtless had its aalue but surely the first of all the qualifications of a ^ 
seiaant was fidelity , and no Tory could be a leally faithftil sen-ant of the 
newgovemment If King William werewisc, he avould rather trust novices 
realousfor his interest and honour than veterans, who might indeed possess 
abilitv and knowledge, bat who ivould use that ability and that knowledge 
to effect his ruin " ‘ ~ 

The 1 ones, on the other hand, complained that their share of potvel bore 
no proportion to their number, or to their weight in the country, and that , 
c\ ery wheic old and useful public sen ants w ere, for the crime of being fnends 
to monarchy and to the Church, turned out of their posts to make w'ay for 
Rye House plotters and haunters of conicnticles flicse upstarts, adepts 
111 the aits of factious agitation, but ignorant of all that belonged to their 
new calling, would be just beginning to Icani their business when they had ^ 
undone the nation by their blunders To be a rebel and a schismatic was 
surely not all that ought to be icquiied of a man in high employment 
What w ould become of the finances, w hat of the manne, if Whigs w ho could 
not understand the plainest balance sheet were to manage the revenue, and 
Whigs who had iieaer ivalkcd oaer a dockyard to fit out the fleet 

The truth is, that the charges whicli the two parties biought against each 
other weie, to a great extent, well founded, but that tlie blame which both 
threw on William was unjust Offiaal cxpenence was to be foiuid almost 
exclusiieU among the Tones, hearty attachment to the new settlement 
almost exclusiiely among Uic hig» It was not the fault of the King that 
the knowledge and the real, which, combined, make a aahiable servant of 
the state, must at tliat time be had separately or not at all If he emploied 
men of one party, there was great nsk of mistakes If he employed men of 
the other party, there was great iisk of treachery If he employed men of 
both parties there was still some risk of mistakes , there was still some risk " 
of treachery , and to these nsks was'^dded the certainty of dissension He 
might join A\higs and Tories but it was beyond his power to mi\ them 
In the same office, at the same desk they w ere still enemies, and agreed only 
in murmuring at the Prince who tned to mediate between them It was 
inevitable tliat, m such circumstances, the administration, fiscal, military, 
naval, should be feeble and unsteady , that nothing should be done in quite 
the right way oi at quite the nght time, that the distractions from w Inch 
scarcely any public office w as exempt diould produce disasters, and that ev eiy 
disastci should increase the distractions from which it had sprung 

1 here w as indeed one department of which the business w as well conducted , _ 
Depart and that was the department of Foreign Affairs Theie William ' 
IhorciRn directed ev eiythuig, and, on impoi tant occasions, neither asked the, 
AiTatra. advicc nor employed the agency of any English politician One 
iiiv aluablc assistant he had, Anthony Heinsiu', who, a few w eeks after the 
Rev olution had been accomplished, becamePcnsionaiy of Holland Heinsuis 
had entered public life as a member of that party whicb was jealous of the 
powei of the House of Orange, and desirous to be on fneUdly term's w lUi 

* Roaqmllo calls the aVTuq rtmctionanes " Gcnte qufc no tienen pntica ni expenencia ’ 
Hctwls, ‘ Y d 6 esto precede el pasnrse un ines> fin otro, sin executxrse inda." Jure 
84 rOsg In one of the innumerable Dialogues which mP^ared at that lime, the Ion 
interlocutor puts the question, " Do sou thinh thegovemmentsvould be betterAersed b\ ' 
stranger* to bu«mc s’* ' 1 he Whig answers, *' Better ipnonnt fnendsthan understand 
ing enemies. ’ 
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Trance But lie liad been sent m-i 68 i^on a diploniatic mission to Ver- 
sailles, and a short residence tlicrd bad produced a complete change in Jus 
views On a near acquaintance, he was alarmed by tlie power and pro 
aoked by the insolence oC that Court of which, whilehc contemplated it 
only at a distance, he hacLformCd a favourable opinion He found that 
his country W'ls despised He saw his religion persecuted His official 
-cJiancter did not sase him from some personal affronts which, to the latest' 
day of his long career, he jieser forgot He went home a devoted adherent 
of William and a mortal enemy of Lewis * ' ^ 

llie office of Pensionaiy, alwajs-importanl, was pectiliaily Important 
when the Stadtholder was absent from^the Hague Had the politias of 
Ilcinsius been still what they once were, Sll the great designs of William 
might have been frustrated But happily theie was between tli^se two 
eminent men a perfect friendship, ^which, till death dissolved it, appears “ 
never to have been interrupted for one moment by suspicion or ill humoui 
On all large questions of European policy they cordially agreed They 
corresponded assiduously and most unreservedly For, though William 
w as slow to gi\ e his conndence, yet, when he gave it, he gave it entiic The 
con-espondence is still extant, and is most honourable to both The King’s 
letters jiiould alone suffice to jirove that he was one of the greatest status* 

, men whom Europe has produced While he lived, the Peiisionaiy was 
content to be the most obedient, the most trusty, and the most discreet of. 
servants But, after the death of the master, the servant proved himself 
capable of supplying with eminent ability the master’s place, and was re- 
' nowned throughout Europe as one of the grea!t Tmimvirate which humbled 
the pride of Lew is the Fotirteentli f 

The foreign policy of England, directed immediately by William m close ' 
concert vvilh Hcmsius, vv-w, at tins time, eminently skilful and rci-» 1 oib ' 
successful But in every other part of the administration the cvals’^'*P''‘“ 
ansmg from llie mutual animosity of factions w ere but loo plainly discernible 

were''^ddld oil ^ animosilv ofjaclions 

were added other evils arising from the mutual animosity of sects 

Hie T ecclesiasifcahtban m 

history of Engismd In that year was granted the first Iccal m- 
dulgence to dissenters In that year was made the last senons attempt to 
hrmg the Presbyterians wathm the pale of the Church of Ei^laml* From 
schism, made, m defiance of ancient precedents bv 
n en who had always professed to regard schism vvitli pccuhat abhorrenc/ 

lo„g^gIeKertv;o‘ 8 ^^^^^^ 

<]e M l*c Comte d j MiJs i 68 a Tm*#****; xr 

J.’ France'^ 3 htri ic liiM '"tre k 

« *>nng the earlier j ear> of Willnm s'reien^ I Ihafl^ ' 
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In the suminei of 1 6 S 8 ihc brc'ldics winch hail long clmdecl the great body 
of English Protestants had seemed to be Almost closed Disputes about 
Bishops and Synods, avritten prayers .and cxte'mporancbUs prayers, white 
gow^s and black gow ns, bprinkliiig and dipping, kneeling and sitting, Jiad- 
becn for a short space intermitted. ,Thescnicd nirhy which was then drawn 
tip against Popery measured the whole of the vast intcn’al which separated 
Sancroft from Bun^an Prelates iccently conspicuous as persecutois, now 
declared Uiemselves friends of religious hbeity, and cxhoited then clergy 
to live m a constant interchange of hospitably and of kind offices with the 
separatists Sepal atists, on the other hand, who had recently ^considered 
mitics and lawn sleev'ts as the livery of Antichrist, weiC puttiiig candles in 
windows and throwang faggots on bonfnes m honour of the pfblates 
1 hese feelings continued to grow till they attained their greatest height 
on the memoiablc day oft which the common opiircssor finally quitted 
^VhltehaI^, and on which an innumerable multitude, tricked outm orange 
ribands, welcomed the common deliveier to Saint James’s When the 
clergy of London came, headed by Compton, to express then gratitude to 
him by whose instrumentality God hadwroifght salvation for the Church 
and the Stale, the procession was swollen h) some eminent noiiConformiSl 
divines It w 05 delightful to many good men to hear that piOus and learned 
Presbyterian ministers had walked m the tram of uBidiop, had been greeted 
- by him walh fraternal kindness, and had been announced by him in'the pre 
' scnce chamber os Ins dear and respected fnen^, separated from him indeed 
bv some diflerences of opinion on minor points, but united to bim by Chris ^ 
tian chanty and bj common aeol for tlie essentials of the leformed faitli' 
TJiere had never before been siichn day in England , aild there JiUs never 
since been such a day 1 he tide of feeling was already on the turn , and 
The Hich rapid than the flow had been In a very " 

chiirdi® few hours the High Chuichman began to feel tenderness for the 
cncmj whose t) raitny was now no longer feared, and dislike of the 
allies whose services weie now no longer needed It was easy to gratify 
both feelings by imputing to the dissenters the misgovemment of the entiled 
King Ills Majesty, — such was now the language of too many Anglican 
divines, — ^woiild have been an excellent sovereign Jiad he not been too cbn ' 
tiding, -top forgiving He bad put Ins trust m a class of men who hated his 
office, his family, Ins person, w ith implacable hatred He had ruined Inin^ 
self in the vain attempt to conciliate Ihcni He had relieved them, in dey 
fiance of law and of the Unanimous sense of the old lojalist party, from the 
pressure of the penal code , had allowed them to worship God publiclvraflci 
their own mean and tasteless fashion , had admitted them to the bench of 
justice and to the Privy Council ; had gratified them with fur robes, gold - 
chains, salaries, and pensions In return for his liberality, these people, 
once so uncouth m demcaUoui, once so savage in opposition evcntolegi 
" Innate anthontj, had become the most abject of flatterers They had con- 
Inuied to applaud and encourage him when the most devoted friends of Ins 
family had retiied fn shame and sorrow from his palace Who had fiiofe 
foully sold the leligion and liberty of England than Titus?-' Who had been 
moie zealous foi the dispensing power than Alsop? Wlio had urged on 
the peraeaition of the seven Bishops more fiercelj than Lobb? \\liat 
chaplain impabent for a deanery had ever, evenjvvhen preaching m the 
Tojal presence on the thirtieth of January or the-' twenty ninth of May, 

^ utteied adulation rr^ore gross than might easily be found an those addresses' 
n dissenting congiegations had testiflcd their gratitude for the 

Illegal Declaration of Indulgence ? Was it strapge that a pnnee vvho'lmd. 
never studied law books should have believed that he w as only exercising 
% Ins rightful -pi erogative when In* was thus'pncouraged by a faction which » 
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1i^ aUl « s Oolcnlatwu^Iy pi ofeisst'd Jiatrdtl of arl*itrftry p w ci ? Misled by ^ 
, sudi guidance lie had gone further nnd further in the wrong path 
he liad al length estranged from him hearts which would once have ^ 
pouiedfollh their bc-jt blood in his defence ho had left himself no Sup- 
, porters csccept his old fo6s } and ivhen tlie day of peril came, he had found 
that the fcdiiig of Ins old foes towards him Was still what it had been when ^ 
tlicvlii^d fl,ttcniptcd toTobliim of his inlicritaticcj 'ind when they li'idploitcc. 
'ifipnst Ins life Every mart of sense had long known that the 'sectancs 
bore no love to monarchy It had now been found that they bore as little 
love to freddont To trust them with powet ,Would be an crroi not less 
fatal to-tlie nation than to the throne, If, in order to redeem pledges some- 
what rashly giscrt, it should be thought necessary to grant them rehef, ciery 
concession ought to be accompanied 1^ hmitabons and precautions -Above 
all, no man waio was an enemy to the eccksiaslical constitution -of the realm 
ought to he ])ermitlcd to bcai any part in tlie civil ^icrnmcnt 
Heluecft the nonconformists and the rigid conformists stood the Low 
Chin ell parts That party contained, as it still contains, tw'o very j 
different elements, a Puritan element and a Latitudinanan clement cimren ^ 
On almost e\cr> iliiestion, houever, relating either to ecclesiastical 
polity or to the ceremonial of public woiship, the Puritan Low Churchman 
and the Lalitudirtatian Low Cliurchman V'cre perfectly agreed They saw 
in the CMStmg polity and m the existing ccicmoinal no defect, no blemish, 
which could make it Ihcir duty to become dLSscuters Nevertheless they , 
held that both the polity and the ceremonial were means and not ends, and- 
that the essential spirit of Chnsiiamiy might exist w ithout episcopal aiders 
and wlhout a Book of Common Prayer T hey had, while James was on 
the throne, been mainly instrumental in-fonning the ^cat Protestant coah- , 
tion against Popery and tyranny , and they continued in 1689 to hold the 
same conciliatory language which they had held in 1688 Ihcy gently 
blamed the scruples of the iionconfoi mists It was undoubtedly a great 

w'eakness to imagine that there could be any sm m i, caring a avliuc rCbe, m 
liacmg a cross, lu kneeling at the rails of an altar But the highest anther 
nty hatl given the plainest directions as to the manner m w'hich such weak- " 
ness was to he treated 1 lie weak brotlict was not to be judged lie w'as 
not to be despised believers who had stiongcr minds were commanded to 
Soothe him by large compliances, and carefully to remove out of his path 
eveiy slumbhngblock which could cause him to offend An apostle had 
declared that, though he had himself no misgivings about the use of animal 
food or of u me, he would cal herbs and drink water ratliei than give scandal 
lo the feeblest of Ins flock 1\ nat would he ha’ c thought of ecclesiastical 
laikrs v’lio, for the sale of a vestment, a gesture, a posUlre, had not only 
term the Church asunder, hut had filled all the gaols of Lligland With men 
of orlhodo’c faith and saintly life’ The reflections thrown by the iJigli 
Cliiirchmen on the recent conduct of the dissenhng bodv llic Low Church 
men pronounced to he grossly unjust, Ihc wonder war, not lint a fev' 
nonconformists should have accepted with thanks an VKlulgcnee which, 
illegal as it was, had opened the doom of their presons and given scainty to 
their hearths, hut that the noucoiifonnists generally should have been true 
to the cause of a constitution from the benefits of which llicy had been long 
excluded It was mo,t unfair to impute lo a gieat party the faults of a fevt 
iiKltviiUf’ls Lvcii among the Bishops of the Iistabhshed ChureTi Tames 
had found took and ’^cophants Ihe conduct of Cnrlvvright and Parker 
lia<l been mucli more inexcusable than that of Alsop and lohb Yet those 
V* ho held the dissenters answerable for the errors of -klsop and Lobb would 
, doubtless think it most unreasouablc to hold the Church anxv ertihlc fox the 
far dce|7cr guilt of Cailvr nght and Parker 
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The Low Chui<^ clergymen were a mmonty, and not 1 large minority, of 
ihcir profession but their w eight was much more th-m proportioned to their 
numbers for they mustered stiong m the capital they had great inilncncc 
there • and the aierage of intellect and knowledge was higher among them 
than among their order generally We should probably oicrrate their 
numencal strength, if we wore to estimate them at a tenth part of the pnest 
' liood Yet It w 1)1 scarcely be denied that there w'cre among them as many 
men of distinguished eloquence and learning as could be found in the other - 
nine-tenths Among the laity who conformed to the established religtoii 
the parties weie not unetenly balanced Indeed the line which sepai-ated 
them deiiatecl leiy little from the line which separated thcAVhigs and the 
Tones In the House of Commons, which had been elected when the 
Whigs were triumphant, the Low Church party greatly preponderated In 
the Lords there was an almost exact equipoise , and very slight circnm 
stances sufficetl to turn the scale 

The head of the I ow Church party was the King He had been bred a ^ 
Wiiiimns I’rcsbyleiian he was, from rational coniiction, a Lahtudinarian , 
xicwscoii -xnd personal ambition, as well as higher motixcs, prompted him - 
ecdesnstt to act as mediator among Protestant sects He was bent on effect- 
oipoiitj ,ng tbiee great leforms in the laws touching ecclesiastical matters 
His lirst object was to obtain for dissenters permission to celebrate their 
worship m freedom and secunty Ilis second object was to make such 
changes in the Anglican ritual and polity as, w ithont offending those to 
whom that ritual and that polity were dear, might conciliate the moderate 
nonconformists His thud object was to throw open civil offices to Pro- 
testants without distinction of sect AH his three objects weie good j but 
the first only w as at that time attainable He came too late for,tlie second, 
and too eaily for the third 

A few days after his accession, he took a step which indicated, m H man- 
numet mistaken, his sentiments touching ecclesiastical polity 

Biiiopof and public worship lie found only one see unproiided With a 
siittbiirj Bishop Seth Ward, who hatrdunng many years had charge of ^ 
the diocese of Salisbury, and who had been honourably distingmslicd as one 
of the founders of the Koyal Society, haxing longsurviicd his faculties, died 
while the coimtiy was agitated by the elections lor the Conicn'tion, without 
knowing that great eients, of which not the least important had passed 
under his own roof, had saxed his Church and his country from nun ’ Tlie 
choice of a sticcessoi was no light matter 1 hat choice would inevitably be 
considered by the country as a prognostic of the highest import The King 
too might well be perplexed by the number of divines whose erudition, elo 
quence, courage, and uprightness had been conspicuously displayed during 
the contentions of the last three ^ eats The prefei ence w as gn en to Burnet 
His claims were doubtless great Yet William might haxe had a more 
tianquil reign if be bad postponed for a time the well earned promotion of 
his chaplain, and had bestowed the fir>.t great spiritual preferment, which, 
after the Rexolution, fdl to the disposal of the Crown, on some entment 
theologian, attached to the new settlement, vet not generally hated by the 
clergx Unhappily the name of Burnet was odious to the gieat majonty of 
the Anglican priesthood Tliough, as respected doctrine, ho by no means 
belonged to the extreme section of, the Latitudinarnn paiiy, he xvas popu- 
larly regarded as the personification' of the Latitudinanan spirit This dis- 
tinction he owed to thiTpiomincnt place xvhich he held'in literatmc and 
politics, to the readiness of his tongue and of his pen, and ahos e all to the 
franlviicss and boldness of liis naturCjTrwhYiess which could keep no secret, 
and boldness wjneh flinched from no, danger He had formed but a low 
estimate of the character of his clerical brethien considered as a body^ , and, ^ 
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\vilh.Jliis uiual indiscretion, he frequently sufiercd hfs opinion to escape him 
Tliey hated him m return' 'with a hatred ViUich has descended to their 
successors, and -whicli, after the lapse ' of a centiliy and a half, does not 
appear to languish ^ ' * ' 

As soon as the King’s decision uas'lcnoWn, ^he question "uas everywhere 
ashed, What mil the j\rchbishop do’ Smcroft had absented himself from 
the Comenlion lie had refused to sit m the Fnvy Council he had ceased 
to conhnn, to ordain, ■'and to institute , and he waS seldom seen bejond the 
u alls of his palace at Lambeth ' He, on all occasions, professed to thirih ' 
himself still hound by his old oath of allegiance Burnet he regaided as a , _ 
scandal to the piicsthood, \ Pi csbytcriamn a surplice The prelate u ho- 
should lay hands on tint unworthy head would. commit more than one 
gieat sin He would, m asacied plate, and before a great congregation of 
the faithful, at once acknowledge an usiiipcr-as a King, and confer on a 
schismatic the diaractei of a Bishop During sometime Sancroft posili\ely 
declared that he would not obc) tlie preempt of U illiam Llo}!! of Saint 
Asaph, v'ho was the common friend of the Aichbishop md of llie Bishop 
elect, entreated and expostulated in vain Nottingham, who, of all the 
lavmen connected with the new government, stood best with the clergy, tried 
his influence, but to no bettei purjiose 1 he Jacobites said eveiywhere ~ 
that they were sure of the good old Pmnnle , that he had the spirit of a 
determmed to brave, in the cause of the hlonnichj and 
of the CJiurcli, the utmost iigour of those' laws with which’ the obsequious 
parliamente of the sixteendi centurj had fenced the Royal Supremacy He ' 
did in ^dh hold out long But at the last moment his heart failed him, and 
he looked round him for some mode of escape Porlimalely, as childish 
scniples often disturbed his conscience, childish espediente often quieted it 
A more childish expedient than that to which he now resorted is not to be 
found in all the tomes of the casuists He w ould not himself bear a part 
in the service He would not publicly pray for the Prince and Princess as ' 
King and Queen He w ould not call for their mandate, order it to be read, 
and then proceed to obey it But he issued a commission einpowciing any 
to commit, in his name, and as his dele^tes, the sms 
which he did not choose to commit in person. The reproach^of all parties 
soon made him ashamed of himself He then tried to Oppress the evJdeiic^ 
of his fault by means more discreditable than the fault itsdf He abstracted 
from among the public records of wlndi he was llic guardian the instrument 

■“ “■ 

authority of this instrument, been consc. 
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thought of Burnet 5 opinions touching civil and ecclesiastical noUiv A, 
the temper and judgment which he showed in defendinq those tmmmne ii, 

' >^ovolence of faction could not vcntu.e to deny 5iat lieTnded ll^ 
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when the flootls were out, he e\po-.ed Jus hfe to imminent iish rather than 
disappoint a rural congre^tionwJucli was in ciipcctationof a discourse from 
Uie Bisliop Tlie povert)' of the inferior clcrgj' w as n constant cause of uncaiTi^ 
ness to Ins kind and generous heart He was jindefatigable and at length 
suLcessful in his attempts to obtain for them from the Crown that grant which 
is knoiYii by the name of Quten Anne’s Bounty * Hew aS especially careful 
when he traielled through his diocese, to lav no burden on them Instead 
of requiring them to entertain him, he entertained then) He always fi)i.ed 
Ins hcailquaiters at a maikct town, kept a Jable there, and, by Ins decent 
hospitality and munificent chanties, tiied to conciliate those 'Who were.pre 
jiidiccd against his doctrines When he bestowed a poor benefice, — and he 
had many such to bestow, — ^liis piacticc was to add out of "his own pmse 
twenty pounds a jear to the income len promising yoititg men, to each 
of whom he allowed thirty pounds a yeai, studied diimityimder his owm eje 
m the close of Salisbury He had scicral children , but hCv did "not, flunk 
himself justified in hoaidmg for them Then mother had biought him a 
good fortune ’With that fortune, he always said, they must bo content 
He would not, for their sakes, be guilt} of the enme of raising an estate out 
of revenues sacicd to piety and chant} Such menu as these will, in the 
judgment of wise and candid men, appeal fully to atone for evciy ofibnee 
which can be justly imputed to him + 

When he took his seat m the House of Lords, he found that assembly 
Noiiinff busied in ecclesiastical legislation A statesman who was well 

ii-uns known to be desoted to the Church had nndci taken to plead, the 

cause of the dissenteis No subject m the realm occupied so 
icciciY important and commanding a position with reference to ichgious 
tir,i poiitj asNolhngham To the iiifiuence demed fiom rank, from 

wealth, and from office, he added the higher influence which belongs to 
knowledge, to eloquence, and -to integnly The oitliodovy of his creed, the 
regulanly of his deiotions, and the puuty of his morals ga\e a peculiar 
weight to his opinions on questions in which the mlcrcsts of Chiistianity 
wcic concerned Of all the minister!, of the new -boiereignS, be had the 
laigest share of the confidence of the cleigy Slircw shiny a\ as certainly a 
W lug, and probably a fiee thinker he had lost one lehgion,, and it did not 
very clearly appear that he had found another Halifaa had been during 
man} year, accused of sccpticiam, deism, atheism Dahb}’s attachment to 
episcopacy and the lituigy w as rather political than religious But Notting 
ham was such a son as flie Church was proud to own Propositions, there 
fore, which, if made by his colleagues, would infallibly produce a Molent 
panic among the clergy, might, if made by him, find a filsourable leccpbtm 
e\en in umsei-sitics and chapter houses* THefiiends of religious liberty 
WCIC with good reason desirous to obtain his co operation , and, up to a 
certain point, he Was not'imwillmg toeo operate with them He was de- 
cidedly for a toleration He was even foi what was then called a compre- 
hension that is to say, he a\as desirous to make some alterations m the" 
Anglican discipline and ritual for the purpose of lemovmg tlie scniples of 
the moderate Presb}tenans But he was not prepared to gi\c up the Test 

^ Swift, writing wilder the name of Gregorj Mispsarum, 'most malignantly and dis- 
honestly represents Burnet as grudging this grant to the Church SiwCt cannot have 
hecn Ignorant that the Church was rndchted for the grant chiefly to Burnet’s persevering 
exertions 

.r t See the Life of Burnet, at the end of the Second volume ofliis^ histot)" his snanu 
wript memoirs, Hat! 6584 his memorials touclung the Pirsl Fruifs and 'TcnQi', and 
^niciv s letter to him on that subject See also w hat DrKing, Jacobite as he vv as, had 
, the justice to saj in his Anecdotes A most honourable testimony to Burnet s virtues, 
-giv on bj another Jacobite who bad atidcLed him fiercely,'' and whom-'heJiad treated 
generously the learned and upright Thomas BaVer, will he fDniid..in the Gentleman s" 
Aiagannc for August pnd Sept(.mhcr 1701 ’ 
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Act. f the only/anlt^-hicb ie found with tiia> Act that it was^ot, 
<!0{riccntU *tnjtimnt, and that ft Jeft loopholerctbrongliidiich scbismlics 
<u3methn@ crept into civil employments • In truth, it was because he was 
not disposed to pan v jth tJic Test that lid sras willing to,cpnKnt sonm 
- changes m llie lalurgy He conceived that, if the entrance of the Church 
were buta scry lutte wiaeued,'<great numlicts who had hitherto lingered near 
th'‘ thre-hoJd s ould press in Those svho still remained wtnout w ould then 
not be snffiaentij mtmerous.or pov trful to e'ctort nip, further Concession, 
and would be glad to compound for abate toieration * 

The opimon-of the Lo.v Churchmen concerning the Test Act difTere'l 
widely from Ins But many of them thought tint it was of the highest 
importance to have his support on die great queshons of Toleration and 
Comprehension From the scattered, fragments of information which have 
come doini to us, it appears that a compromise po-S made 'It is quite 
certain dial afottingham undertook to bring m a roleralion Bill and a 
Compreliensum Bill, and to use Ins Dt»t endeavours to carry both bills 
t!,rotigIi the House of Lords It i» lnglil> probable that, m telum for diis 
great service, some of the leading Whigs consented to let the Test Act 
remain for the present unaltered 

'I here was no difnadty in framing eiflier the Toleration Bill or tlie Com- 
prehension Bill fhc situation of the dissenters had been mucli discussed 
nine or ten years before, when the kingdom was distracted by the fear of a 
Bopishplot, and when there was among Protgstants a gehcral disposition to 
unite agahist the common enemy Tlic government bad then been willing^ 
to make large concessions to the Whig party, on condition that the crown 
should he suffered to descend accordirg to die regular course A draught 
of a law authons'ng the public worship of die Nonconformists, a'pi a- draught 
of a hw making some alterations in the public worship of the Established 
Cliurch, hod been prepared, and would probably liavc been passeii by lioth 
Houses without difUculty, had not Shaftesburj' and his coadjutor^ refused 
to listen to any terms, ami, by grasping at what was beyond tbeif reach, 
missed advantages avhich might easily have been sccuicd In die fmmmg 
of these draughts, Nollnigham, then an active member of tnc.House of 
Commons, hod borne a considerable part He now brought them forth' 
from the obscuntj m which they had remained since die dissolntion of die 
Oxford Par}{amtnl,and laid them, with some slight alterations, on the table 
of the Lords f 

The Toleration Bill passed both Houses with litOc debafe Tins ccle 
brated statufe, long considered as die Great Charter of religious “ 

liberty, has since been erlcnsivclj modified, and is hardly known 
to the present generation except by name 1 he name, bov'cvcr, 

IS still pronounced with iCspect bj many who will perhaps Icam -with 
Rwiprutt and disappointment the real nature of ike Taw'whidi tlmy have 
been accustomed to hold in honour 

heverd statutes v inch had been passed between die accession of Qtlccti 
FlizabcUi and the PvCvolution required all people under severe penalties j.o 
aitend the service of the Church of Bogland, and to nlisuim from attftiding 
conventicles The P olcralion Acf did not repeal any of these statutes, but 
merely prov ided that thiy should not be construed to extend to any peiton 
who sliould lesMfy his loyaltyby taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Siiprc- 

Otdia\x^wQuid yn\t usliclitrve *hat 2?oilTngtuun was no « at Ihistimo uti^ifiinn' 
f.vtup the Tost Act Pjt OWn-uoa's assertion, tm^portll ^ 

V ^ 2 )^ itfbatcvcr 'jrd all liie idci)cc he producf sjjwVcs ds'^inst hrt fkcci^rtmn 

i I'unct « liV, Van Cittcr-fo rtc MSiW, A S 

Tol-rayt/i, lJe,n^ n eimlana ion of tnst l.bw-ly of eon^ciciiw w'lk^mari,? 

fasai H v>^«l>-'spocl-r3tJOn,v,.haP«Hfor CrmprcWon smd 

wo m orJer te aa Act erParJiaw'nt, hceO c4 Match ae, ifiSg. Ursr ti 
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micv, 'ind liil Piotcstmtism by subscnhmg the Declaration agiinst Tran 
substantiation 

The relief thus granted uas common bctueen the dissenting laitv and the 
dissenting clergy But the dissenting clergy had some peculiar grievances' 
The Act of Uniformity had laid a mulct of a hundred pounds on eiety 
person 11 ho, not having received cpiscopal'tirdination, should presume to 
administer the Eucharist The Five Mile Act had driven many pious and 
leaincd ministers from their houses and their friends, tolive among imstiCs 
in obsciuc villages of which the name was not to be seen on the map 
Ihc Conventicle Act had imposed heavy fines on divines who should 
pi-each in any meeting of separatists, and, in direct opposition to 
the humane spirit of our law, the Courts weie enjoined to construe this 
Act laigcly and beneficially for the suppressing of dissent and for the en- 
couraging of informers 1 hese severe statutes were not repealed, but were, 
with many conditions and precaution, rtlaved It was provided that every 
dissenting ministei should, before he exercised his function, profess under 
his hand Ins belief m the Articles of the Church of England, witli a few ex 
ceptions Ihe propositions to which he was not required to -assent were 
these, that the Chinch has povvci to regulate ceremonies,- that the 
doctrines set forth in the Book of Homilies are sound , and that there is 
nothing superstitious or idolatrous in the ordination service If he declared 
hiinsclt a Baptist, he was also excused from affinmng that the baptism of 
infants is a laudable practice But, unless his conscience sulfered him to 
subscribe thirty -tour of the Oiirty nine Articles, and the greater part of two 
other Ai tides, he could not preach without incurring all the punishments 
which the Cavaliers, m the davof their power and their vengeance, had 
devised fo^the tormenting and ruining of schismatical teadiers 

1 he situation of the Quaker differed from that of other dissenters, and 
differed for the worse. Hie Presbvtenan, the Independent, and the Baptist 
had no scniple about the Oath of Supremacy But the Quaker refused to 
take it, not because he objected to the proposition that foreign sov creigns 
and prelates have no jurisdiction in England, but because his conscience 
w ould not suffer him to svv ear to any proposition vv hatev er He vv os' tlierc- 
fore exposed to the seventy of part of that penal code which, long before 
Quakciism existed, had been enacted against Roman Catholics by the 
I’ailiaments of Eluabetli Soon after the Restoration, a severe law, distinct 
from the general law which applied to all coiivenliclt^, had been passed 
against meetings of Quakers ihe Toleration Act permitted the members 
of this harmless sect to hold their assemblies in peace, on condition of sign- 
ing three documents, a declaration against Iruisubstantiation, a promise of 
fidelity to the government, and a confession of Christian belief. The 
objections which the Quaker had to the Athanasian phraseology had 
brought on him the imputation of Sociniamsm , and the strong language^ in 
whiLh he sometimes asserted that he derived his knowledge of qiintual 
things directly^ from above had raised a suspicion that he thought lightly of 
the authority of Scripture He was therefore required to profess Ins faith 
111 the div inity of the Son and of the Holy Ghos^ and in tlie inspiration of 
the Old and New Testaments 

Such vveie the temis on which the Piotestnnt Dissenters of England 
weie, for the first time, permitted by law to worship God according to 
their own conscience. They were \erv properly forbidden to assemble with 
barred doors, but were protected against hostile intrusion by a clause whidi 
made it penal to enter a mcctmg house for the purpose of molesting tlic 
congregation _ ^ ' 

.\s if the numerous limitations and precautions winch hav'e been men- 
tioned werv, msufficitut, it was cmpliattimly dedared that the legislature did 
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not intend to grant the smallesi indulgence to any Papist; or to any person 
who denied tlie doctrine of the TTmit> as tliat doctnne is set forth in the 
formulancs of the Churcli of I^ngland ^ ^ ^ 

Of all the Acts that Inve'eier been passed by Pithament, the Toleration 

-MMli «l1itefiyi4ne l1\«k npmiliat* lani^ 



Dcars^inoiic respect n.' close analogy to ine science oi iviecnamcs me 
mathematician can easil> demonstrate that a certain power, applied by 
means of a certain Icrcr or of a certain system of pulleys, wll suffice to _ 
nisc a certain m eight But his demonstration proceeds on the supposi- 
tion that the maclimery i6 such as^no load wnll bend or TireaL ' If the 
cngmeei, \ilib has to lift a great mass of real granite by the instrumentality 
of real timber and real hemp, should absolutely rely oh the propo'itioiib- ' 
r Minch he finds m treatises on Dynamics, and should malve no allowance for 
the imperfection of his malenals, his ashole appaiatns ofbeams, wheels, and 
lopes Mould soon come down m nun, and, Mith all his geonietncal skill, lie 
Mould be found a far infenor builder to those painted barbanans who, though 
thC} never heard of the parallelogram of forces, managed to pile up Stone- 
henge Wiat the engineer is tb the mathematician, the actn e statesman is 
to the conlemplatn e statesman -It is indeed most important that legislators 
and administrators shoidd beaersed in thcphiloso^y of government, as it 
. IS most important that the aicliifect, who has to fix an obelisk on its pedes- 
tal, or to hang a tubular bridge over an estuary should be aersed in the phllo" * 
%phy of equilibrium and motion But, as he w ho has actually to build must ' 
bear in mind many things never noticed by D’Alembert and Euler, so mush’ 
he who has actually to govern be perpetually guided by consideratidns to 
Minch no allusion cafl be found in the. wnlmgs of Adam -Smith or Jeremy J 
Beiitham 1 he perfect lawgiver is a just fomper betvv ecn the mere man of " 
thcor), Mho can see nothing but genersil principles, and the mere roan of ' 
business, w ho can see nothing but particular cifcumslances Of lavvcivers' 

element has prevailed to Die exclusion of the prac- * 
-I L . 'iwniig the last eighty years been singularly fruitful To 

their Misdom Europe and Amenca have owed scores of abortive constitu- 
tions, scores of constitutions mIhcIi have lived just long' enough to male a 
‘’,"4 ofl*® convulsions But in Enghshleros ' 

’ I ■‘y® predominated, and not seldfm unduly 

*'P®®®'a‘>ve lo think ndthing 'bf and 

remove an anomaly nierdyb^Se -it 

"®'^r to innovate except when some grievance is felt 
never to innovate except so far as to pet nd nf ti,» “ *eit , 

not be to naL Iny S 

retrogression ^ couatty m which there has been so little 

acquainted vtiih the temner of tL but not intimately 

^as divided at tim tmK naK 

ncre chaos of absurdities and contadSo^^ i ^ ^®^® 

>.y Jt -n 
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priuciplc, sound 01 unsound The sound pimciple undoubtedly is, that 
mere theological cuor ought not to be piinished by tlic civil 'magistrate 
This principle the Toleration Act not only docs not recognise, but positisely 
disclaims Not a single one of tlie cruel laws enacted against nonconfomusis 
by the Tudors or the Stuarts is icpealed Persecutiortrcontimies to be Uie 
genual rule 1 deration is tin. exception Nor is this till >1 he freedom 
winch is gi\en to conscience is gnen m the most capricious -manner A 
Quaker, by making a declaiation of faith in general terms, obtains the full 
benefit of the Act without signing one of the Thirty-nine Articles An 
Indcpenduit mhiistci, who is perfectly wnlhng to make the declaiation 
Tcqmied from the Quaker, but who has doubts about siv or semi of the 
Articles, icnnins still subject to the penal laws llowc is liable to jiunish- 
ment if he prcaclics befoic he has solemnly declared his assent to tlic 
Anglican doctrine touching the EucIiarisL Penn, who altogctlier rejects tlic 
Eucharist, is at. perfect liberty to preach without making any declaiation 
w hates ei on the subject 

riiBse are some of the obsious faults \Vhich must strike every person who 
examines the 1 delation Act by that standaid of just reason which is the 
same in all countries and in all ages But these very faults may pcrhips 
appear to be merits, when we lake into consideration the passions and pre- 
judices of those for whom the Toleration Act was framed- .Thus hw, 
abounding with contradictions which escry smatlcier m political philosophy 
-can detect, did wlnt a law fnpned by the utmost skill of the greatest masters 
of political philosophy might base failed to do That the provisions which 
liaic been recajiitulated aic cumbrous, puerile, inconsistent wuth each otlicr, 
inconsistent with the true theoij of religious liberty, must be acknowledged 
All that call be said in then defence is this , that they renioi cd n \ ast mass of 
evil without shocking a xast moss of prejudice , that ihcj put on end, jit 
once and for ever, without one disision m either House of Pailmmctit, 
without one not m the streets, with scat cel) one audible murmur even from 
the classes most deeply tainted with bigotry, to a persecution which had 
laged dining four generations, which hod broken innumerable hearts, which 
had made innumerable fiicsides desolate, which had filled the pnsons with , 
men of whom tlic world wm not worthy, which had dnven thousands of 
those Jionest, diligent, and godfeanng yeomen and artisans, who aie the 
tnie strength of a nation, to seek a refuge bejond the ocean among the 
wigwams of red Indians and the lairs of panthcis Such n defence, how- 
cvei weak it mav apjiear to some shallow speculators, will jirobably be 
thought complete by statesmen - * 

IJie English, in 1689, were by no means disposed to adtnit the doctnne 
that leligious ciror ought to be left unpunished lhat doctrine a ns just 
then more unpopular than it had evei been Por it had, oiilj a few months 
befoie, been hypocritically put forward ns a pielext for peiseculing the 
Established Church, foi trampling ou the fundamental laws of the jealra, 
for confiscating freeholds^ for treating os a crime the modest exeicisc of the 
light of petition If a bill had then been drawn up granting entire freedom 
of conscience to all Protestants, it maj be confidently affirmed thntiNolting 
Inm Would never ha\e introduced sn^ a bill , that all the Bishops, Burnet 
included, w'onld have xoted against it , lhat it would have been denounced, 
bunday after Sunda), from ten lliousand pulpits, as an insult to God and 
to all Christian men, and as a license to the worst heretics and hlasphemcri) , 
that it would have been condemned almost as a elicmeiitly by Bates 'ind 
Baxter os bj Ken and Sherlock, that it would Inife Jieen burned by the 
mob m half the market places of England ,, that itwoifldneierhavebecothe 
the law of tlie land, and that It would have'made the very name of.toleia - 
tion odious during many years jto -the majonl) of the people -And ) ct, if 
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' ^udia-bill Ud bee^ pas'.ed, what wouldijt ln’\e eficctecUbeyond what ^^as I 

Act rec4»scd persccubon as the rule, and 
crahtcd liberty of conscience only as the ctoiption ®“U|: »s eqinlty true 
fhat the rule remained ni force only i^inst a few bundled^ of 1 rotesfant . 
disscntcts, and that the benefit of the e\u.ptions c^terided to hifndjeds of ^ 

It IS true tliat it \ias in theory. absiird,to make Hone sign diirty-dour ol 
, thntv five of the Anglican Articles before he could preacli, and to let Pcnit 
nrcach without signing one of those articles But it is equally true that, , 
under this amngement, both Howe and Penn got^as entire lilier^ to pi each 
as they could have had under the most plnldsOplncal code thatJBeccana or 
' Jcffen.on could have framed 

Tlie progress of the bill was easy Oilly one amendment of grave iip- 
portancewas proposed Some realous cliufcKmeh in^Uie Commons sug' 

- gestqd that it might he desirable to grant the toleration only for a term of 

seven ytai-s,' and thus to bind oxer the nonconformists to good behavlpiir 
But this suggestion w as so iinfai oni ably received that those w ho made it did 
not venture to divide tlic House * ' . 

- IJie King gave his consent with hearty satisfaction • the bill became law , 

,, -ind the Puniaii divines thronged to the Quarter Sessions of every county 

to swear and sign Many of diem probably professed tbCir assent to tliOj 
Aiticles with some tacit reservations “ But the tender conscience of Baxter 
Would not suffer him to qualify, till he had. put on lecord an explanation of 
'tlie sense m which he understood cvety pioposition which seemed to him to 
admit of misconstruction. Ihe instrument delivered by him' to the Court - 
before which he took the oatlis is still extant, and contains two passages of ' 
peculiar mteicst He declaied that Ins approbation of the Athanasian Creed *. 
was confined to that part which was properly a Creed, and that he did not 
nitaii to express any assent to the daninatoiy clauses Ho also declared., 
that he did not, bj signing tlie aitide winch anatlicmahscs all who niaintlin 
tint there is any other salvation than through Christ, mean to condemn , 
tliose w ho entertain a hope that sincere and virtuous unbeliev ers may be ad- 
mitted to i>artakcinthcbencfitsof Redemption Many ofthc dissenting clcrgy- 
Of London expressed their concurrence in these chaiilable sentiments, + 

'1 lie history of (he Compiehension Bill piesents a remarkable conliast 
to thehistoryof the folcration Bill fhe two bills had a common xi,eCom 
origin, and to a gieat extent, a common object They weie framed prehension 
at the same time, and laid aside at tlie same time Ihey sank 
together into ohlmon , and they were, after the lap^e of several years, again 
brought together before the woild. Both weic laid by tlie same peer on the 
table of tlm UpperHouve , aiidhotli were referred to the same select commit » 
tee But it soon began to appear that Uiey would have w idelj differentiates 
The Comprehension Bill was*mdeed a neater specimen of legislative work*” 
mmsliip" than the Toleration Bill, But was not, like the Toleration Bill, 
adapted to the wants, the feelings, and the prejudices of the existing genera- 
uoii Accoidingly, while the 'loleration Bill found support in all quarters, 
the ComprehcnsioiT Bill was attacked fiom all quarters, and wjis at' last 
coldlj, and languidly defended fcven by Uiose Who had introduced it About 
• the same time at which the Toleration Bill became law with thcgencml con* 
cuircncoof public men, the Comprehension Bill was, -with a concuttencc- 
not kss general, suffered to drop The Toleration Bill still ranks amonir ' 
llioxe great statutes which ate cpoclts in our constitutional history, Tlie 

' ^ Commons’ Jountils, 1689 

J 'hms(CTS.pf London. . C damy’s Huton „ 
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Cotnpifehcnbion Bill is forgotten iNo collector of antiquities lias''thoug1it 
It worth preserving A single copy, the same which Nottingham presented ^ 
'to the Peers, is still among our parliamentary records, but has been seen by - 
only two 01 three persons now living It is a fortunate circumstance, that, 
in this copj, almost the whole history of the Bill can be read In spile of 
cancellations and interlineations, the original words can easily^bcdistinguished 
from those which were inserted in the committee or on the leport * 

riie first clause, as it stood when the bill was introduced, dispensed all 
the ministers of the Established Church fiom the necessity of subscribing the •» 
Thirty nine Articles Eoi the Articles was substituted a Declaration winch 
lan thus “ 1 do approie of the doctrine and worship and goiemment of 
the Chinch of England by law established, as containing all things ncces_ 
sary to salvation , and I promise, in the eveicisc of my ininistiy, to liieaUi 
and practise accoiding thereunto ” Another clause granted similar indul- ' ' 
gciice to the members^ of the tvvo universities 
Then it was ptovidcd that any ministei who had been ordained aflei the ' 
Picsbjlctian fashion might, without rcordination, acqune all the privileges 
of a priest of the Established Church lie must, howevci, be admitted tq 
hiaiicw functions bj the imposition of tlic hands of a bishop, who was to ' 
pronounce the following form of woids “Take Ihoii aulhoiity to picacli * 
tlie word of God, and adiiiimster the sacraments, and to perform alf othei 
ministeiial oflices in the Church of England " The person thus admitted 
was to be capable of holding any rectory or vicarage in the kingdom ‘ 
llien followed clauses providing that a clergyman miglil, eveept m a few 
churches of peculiar dignity, wcai the surplice or not as he thought fit, that 
the sign of the cross might be omitted m baptism, that children might bo -* 
chiistcned, if Such w eic the wash of their parents, without godfatheis or god ' 
mothers, and that persons who had a scruple about receiving the Eiicliaiist ’ 
kneeling might receive It silting ' 

riie concluding clause was diawai m the fonn of a petition It was pio 
posed that the two Houses should request tlie King and Queen to issue n 
coniinission empowering thirty divines of the Established Chiircli to levisc 
the litiiig>, the canons, and the constitution of the ecclesiastical courts, and ’ 
to iccominctid such alterations as might on inquiry appear to be desirable 
1 he bill w cut smoothly through the first stages Compton, who, since " ' 
•Sancroft had shut himself up at Lambeth, w as virtually Primate, supported - 
Nottingham w ith ardour i* In the committee, however, it appeared that 
there was a stiong body of elnirchincn, who were as obstinately determined 
not to give up a single word or form as if they had thought that prajeis 
weie no prayers if read without the surplice, that ababe could be no Chiis ' 
lian if not marked with the cross, that bread and wine could be no memo- ~ " 
rials of redemption or vehicles of grace if not received on bended knee- 
Why, these persons asked, was the docile and aflectionat6 son of the Chuich 
to be disgusted by seeing the irievercnt practices of a conventicle iiitroduciid , 
into her majestic choirs? Why should liis feelings, his prejudices, if pie 
judices they were, be less considered than the whims of schismatics? If, as 
Burnet and men like Burnet were never weary of repeating, indulgence was 

* The Bill will be found among the Archives of the House of I-ords. It is strange ' 
that this \a!>t collection of important documents ahoiild have been altogether neglected 
even by our most exact and diligent historiatia. It was opened to me by one of the most 
valiiedof imr fnends, Mr John Lefcv re, and my researches were grcatlj assisted hj the 
Kindness ofMr 7 horns ' 

t Among the 'tanner JllSS in the Bodleian Librarj,!-, a vety ciinous letter from 
^mpton to Sancroft, about the Toleration Bill and the Comprehension Bill “ These," says 
Compton, arc two great works in which the being of our Church w concerned and I , r 
hope vouwiU Send lo the Hodsc for copies _,F6r though we are under a conquest, jGod 
has given us fa\ our in the c> es of our rulers' and e may ktep.^ur Church it we W ill " 

Sancroft seems to have relumed no inswer •• 
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due to a weak brother, was it less due to the brother ivhosc weakness con- 
sistcd in the excess of Im lo\c for m ancient, a decent, a beautiful iitual, 
associated m his imaginalion fiom diildhood with all that is most sublime 
and endearing, than to him w'hose morose and litigious mind was always 
devising fri\ olous objections to innocent and sahitarv usages ? But, m truth, 
the scrupulosity of the Puntan was not that sort of scrupulosity which the 
Apostle had commanded believers to respect It spnng, not from morbid 
tenderness of conscience, but from censoriousness and spiritual pnde , and 
none who had studied the New restament could havefailed to observe that, 
w hilcwcarc charged carefully to as oidsshatever maj give scandal to the feeble, 
we arc taught by disint piccept and example to make no concession to the 
supercilious and unchantali’e Phansee Was everything which w as not of the 
essence of religion to be given up as soon as it became unpleasing to a knot, 
of zealots whose heads had been turned by conceit and the love of novelty? 
Painted glass, music, holidays, fast days, w ere not of the essence of reli- 
gion Were the windows of King’s College chapel to be broken at the de- 
mand of one set of fanatics ? Was the organ of Exeter to be silenced to 
please another ’ Were all the village bells to be mute because Tribulation 
Wholesome and Deacon Ananias thought them profane ? \\ as Christmas 
no longer to be a day of rejoicing ? Was Passion Week no longer to be a 
season of humiliation ? 1 hese changes, it is tnie, w ere not yetproposed But 
if — ^so the High Churchmen reasoned — ^we once admit that what is harmless 
and edifyang is to be given up because it offends some nan ow iinderatandings 
and some gloomy tempers, where are we to stop? And is it not probable 
that, by thus attempting to heal one schism, we may cause another^ All 
those things which tlie Puritans regard as the blemishes of the Chinch are 
by a large part of the population reckoned among her attractions hlay she 
not, in ceasing to give scandal to a few sour precisians, cease a1<o to influence 
the hearts of many who now delight m heroidinanccs? Is it not to be appre- 
hended that, for every proselyte whom she allures from the meeting house, i 
ten of her old disciples may turn away from her maimed rights and dis 
mantled temples, and that these new separatists may cithei form themselves 
into a sect far moic formidable than the sect which we arc now seeking to 
conciliate, or may, in the violence of their disgust at a cold and ignoble 
worship, be templed to join in the solemn and goigeous idolatry of Rome? 

it IS icmarkable that those who held tins language wcie by no means 
disposed to contend for the doctrinal Articles of the Church I he truth is 
. that, from the time of Janies the First, that great paily vvhich has been 
peculiarly zealous for the Anglican polity and the Anglican ritual has alw ay s 
leaned stiongly tow aids Arminianism, and has. therefore never been much 
attached to a confession of faith framed by refoimcrs who, on. questions of 
metaphysical divinity, gencinlly agreed with Calvin One of the cliarac 
tensile marks of that p,arly is the disposition which it has always shown to 
appeal, on points of dogmatic theology, lather to the Lilingy, which vias ^ 
derived from Rome, than to the Articles and Homilies, which weredenved 
fiom Geneva The Calvmistic members of the Churdi, on the other hand, 
have always maintained that her deliberate judgment on such yioints is much 
more likely to be found m an Article or a Hoinily than m an ejaculation of 
pciiilciicc or a hy mn of thanksgiv mg It docs not appear that, in the debates 
on the Comprehension Bill, a single High Chuichman raised his voice against 
the clause w Inch relieved the clergy from the ncccssitv of snbscnbmg the' 
Articles and of declaring the doctrine contained m the Homilies to be sound. 
Nay, the Declaration which, in tlicongmal draught, was substituted for the 
Articles, was much softened down on the report As the clause finally stood, 
the ministers of the Churdi were requireil, not to profess that they approved 
of her doctrine, but merely to acl now ledge, what piobably few Baptists - 
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Qinlvdfs, or'llnilmans ^^ould\1eny, that lier doctnnc'corilained all tlnngs,' ' 
necessary to sal\ation - Had tlic bill become 'Ja>v, the only people m the 
Itingdom Mho would ln\e bceu under the necessity of signing-flif? Ariicles- 
would have been the dissenting pietcliers * . ' , ^ 

' ITic easy manner in which the zealous friends of the Chiireh gave up her ^ ' 
confession of faith presents a striking contrast to the -spitifwith whicli they ’ 
straggled for her polity and her itltial The danse Mhich’adinUted Ptesby 
tei lan ministers to hold benefices without episcopal ordination Mas rejected - 
The dause nhicb permitted scnipulotis persons to communicate sitting aery J 
narrowly csc'^icd the same fate In the Goinmittee it avas struck Out, and, 
on the report, was walli great difficulty restoied Ihe majontyof peerS in ^ 
the House was against the proposed indulgence, and the scale was but just , 

turned by the proxies. ' - -v. 

But by this time it began to appear that the bill which the High Chuich-_ 
men were so keenly assailing was menaced by dangers fiom a aery different ' 
quarter The same considerations which had induced Hottinghara lo*- 
suppoit a comprehension made comprehension an Object of dread andaaer- . 
Sion to a large body of dissenters The truth is* that the time for siiclua scheme 
had gone by If, a hundred jeats earlier, when the division in the Plo- 
, testant body was recent, Elizabeth had been so wise as to abstain from 
' requiring the obsei \ ance of a few forms which a large part of lifer subjects con ~ “ 
sioeicd as Popish, she might perhaps have averted Uiose feaiful calamities 
which, forty years after her death, afflicted the Church’* But the general 
tendency of schism is to waden Ilad Leo the Tenth, when the exactions 
and impostures of the. Pai doners first roused tlife iiidignatioir>of baxdny, 
corrected those evil practices with a vigorous hand, it Is not improbable- *■ 
that Lutlter would liavc died in the bosom of Oie Chnrfeli bf Rome 'But 
flic opportunity was suffeied to escape, and Ulicn, a few yeaJs latei, the ^ - 
Vatican w ould gladly have purdinsed peace by yielding the original subject 
of quarrel, tlic original subject of quanel w as almost forgotten The inqnif- ' ' 

ing spint winch had been loused by a single abuse had discovered or ima- 
gined a thousand controversies engendcied controversies every attempt ^ 
uiat was made to accommodate one dispute ended by producing anoUier', 
and at length a General Council, whnii, during the earlier stages of fin, 
distempei, had been supposed to be an infallible remedy, made the case 
utterly hopeless In this respect, as in many other'!, the Insloiy of Piin- 
famsm in England bears a close analogy to the history of ProtLStantisih in 
Emope The Parliament of 1689 could no more put an end to noncon-, * 
formity by tolerating a garb or a posture than the Doctors of Trent could , > 
have reconciled the Teutonic nations to the Papacy by legulaling the sale ^ 
of indulgences In the sixteenth century Quakerism xias unknowai, and- t: 
there w as not 111 the whole lealin a single congregation of Independents or 
Baptists At the time of the Rcvolnbon, llie Independents, Bajitist^ an'd^ ’ 
Quakers were probably a majonly of the dissenting bodi , and these sects 
could not be gamed oVei on any tenns which the low'est of Low fchurdimen' ^ ^ 
would have been walling to offer Tlie Independent held that a national 
Church, governed by any central auUionty whatever, Pope, Patnarch, 
King, Bishop, or Svndd, was an nnscriptunl institution, and that evciy 
congregation of believers was, under Chiist, a sovereign ‘Socieiy -The' 
Baptist was ca'en more irreclaimable than the Independent, and the Quaker vi — ' 
evenmoic irreclaimable than the Baptist Concessions, therefore, which - 
would once have exlin^ishtd nonconformity, w'ould not now sali^'evcn 
one half of the nonconformists , and it w as the obv lous interest of eveiy non- -- 

conformist whom_^ no concession would satisfy that none of his brethren ‘ - 

' ' * The distvic of the High Churcbmnn for iheArticfes is the suhjrct of'x’cuneus pam- 
phlet puhhshcd in iCSg, and entitled a jOialogiic-ljetii ccii iiinoth}' and Tiius ^ 
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should be sotiiified The more liberal the terms of comprelicasioti, the" 
greater AVas the aHrm of ca cry separatist siho knew that lie could, m no case, 
he comprehended 'Ihetew aS but slender hope that the disscntcisyunbroken 
md acting ns ont mnn, w ould be able to obtain from the legislntiire full 
admission to civil privileges , and all hope of obtaining such admission must 
' be relinquished if JTottinqham should, by the help of somerwellmeanuig but 
“shortsighted friends of religious liberty, be enabled to accomplish his design 
If his bill passed, there would doubtless be n considerable defection from , 
file dissenting bodv, and evciy 'defection must be se\erelyfclt by a class 
already outnumbcicd, depressed, and struggling against powerful enemies ' 
Eveiy piobclyte too must be reckoned twice over, as a loss to {he parly 
which was even now' too weak, and a® a gam to the party which i os eien 
now too strong The Church Avas but too svcll able to hold her own against 
all the sects nv the kingdom , and, if those sects \ ere to be thinned bv a 
large desertion, and the Qiurch strengthened by a large reinforcement, it 
was plain that all chance of obtaining any relaxatibn of the Test Act v'ould 
be at an ertd , and it a as but too probable that the Toleration Act might 
not long remain unrepealed ' 

Even Oiose PresbAterian ministers Avhosc scniples (he Comprehension Bill 
Alas especially intended to remove Aiere by no means iimnimons in wishing it 
to pass Tlie ablest and most eloquent pieachers among them had, since the 
Declaiation of Indulgence had appeared, been very agiceably settled m 
the capital and in other large towns, and were now about to Cnjoy, under 
the sure guarantee of an Act of Parliament, tint toleration Ailnch, under the 
iJcclnration of Indulgence, had been illicit and precarious Hie situation of 
these men Avas such ns the great majonh of the divmcs of the Established _ 
Church might aa ell envy I' ew indeed of the parochial clergy Averc so abun- 
dantly supplied Aiatli comforts as the fasomitc orator of a great assembly of 
nonconformists in the city ThcA ohintary contnbiitions of his ai eallhy hearers, 
Aldermen and Deputies, West India merchants and I uri cy mcrclnnls, Wal- 
dens of the Company of Fishmongers and W-urdens of the Company of Gold- 
smiths, enabled him to become a landowner of a mortgagee The bc',! 
broadcloth from BlackAvcll Hall, and the best poultry from Lcadcnball 
Market, Avere frequently left at his door His influence OAcr his flock was 
immense Se>rcely any member of a congregation of separatists entered into 
a partnership, married a dUtightcr, put a son out as apprentice, or gaA c his 
vote at an election, Aiitliotit consulting his spintinl guide On all political 
and literary questions the minister aaos the oracle of Ins own arcle It w as 
popularly' remarked, dunng many years, that an eminent dissenting niimster 
had only to dctcrmiile whether he Avould make liis son an altoniey or a 
jiliysician , for that the attorney Aias sure to have clients and the pliysiaan 
to have patients While a Availing Avoman was generally considered as a 
helpmeet for a chaplain m holy orden. of the Established Church, the avkIoavs 
and daughters of opulent citizens w ere supposed to belong in a pecnlnr man 
ner to nonconformist pastors One of the great Presbyterian Rabbies, there 
foie, might Avell doubt Avhethef, m a Avorldly view, he sliould be a gainerby 
a comprehension He might indeed hold a rccloty or a vicarage, Avhen Lc 
could get one But m the tneanlime he would he destitute hts meeting 
house Avoiild lc closed ins congregation Avould be dispersed among the 
parish cliurches af a benefice were bestOAved on him, it Avould probablv be 
a ACiy slender compensation for the 'income Avinch he had lost Hor co(ikI 
he hope to ha\c, as a minister of the Anglican Church, the anUionty and 
dignity Avinch he had hitherto enjOA ed He av ould alwaAS by a large portion 
of the members of that Church, be regarded os a deserter He might, 
therefore, on the Avhole, a cry naturally Avish to be left Avlierc he was * 

TVim Prottn tays.iM Ins <murnrc([3 wi\, of tncPrcsbjtcmndninfSof that 'hy 
lllelri>r®a''hinx*'bnnE5inmcinej, And money hitv'hnd, aad imd i- wii am<i' utiu 
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Hierc was consequently a division 3n tlie ^Vliig party One section c 
that party m as for leliev mg the dissenters from the 1 cst Act, and givitig u 
the Comprehension Bill Another section ivas for pushing fornard th 
Comprehension Bill, and postponing to a more convenient tinie the considert 
,tion of the 1 est Act The effect of this division among the friends of reli 
gious liberty was that the High Churchmen, though a minority in the Hons 
^ of Commons and not amajontj in the House of Lords, were able to oppos 
•uilh success both the reforms 11111011 they dreaded Tlie Comprehensio 
Bill lias not passed , and the lest Act was not repealed 
Just at the moment when the question of tlie Test and the question of th' 
Comprehension became complicated togcthei in a manner which might 11 el 
perplcv fTn enlightened and nonest politician, both questions became com 
plicated nith a third queshon of grave importance ‘ 

1 he ancient oaths of allegiance and supremacy contained some evpres 
The bill ’’ions winch had aliiays been disliked by the lugs, and othe 
forseniinc expressions vvhich Tones, honestly attached to the new settlement 
tSieriMte”* thought inapplicable to princes who had not the hereditary nglit 
niKuapre 1 he Cdnventioii had theiefbre, while the thione was still vacant 
framed those oaths of allegiance and supicmacj by which we stil 
testify oui loyalty to our Sovereign By the Act which turned the Conven 
lion into a 'Parliament, the members of both Houses v\ ere required to take 
the new oaths As to other petsons in pubhc trust, ft was haid to say hov 
the law stood One form of w ofds w as enpincd by statutes, regularly passed 
and not jet regularlj abrogated A ditferent form was enjoined by tin 
Declaration of Right, an instnnneiit which was indeed revolutionary anc 
irregular, but whidi might Well be thought equal m authority to any statute 
The piaclice was in os much confusion os the law It was therefore felt to 
be necessarv that the legislature should, without delay, pass an Act abolish 
ing the old oaths, and determining when and by whom the new oaths 
should be taken 


The bill which settled this important question originated in tlie Upiifer 
House As to most of the* provisions there was little room for dispute It 
was unanimously agreed that no person should, at any future time, be 
admitted to any othcc, civil, military, ecdcsiostical, or academical)^ without 
taking the oaths to William and Maty It w as also unanimously agreed that 
every person who already held any civil or mihtaiy office should be ejected 
from It, unless he took the oaths' on or before thenrst of August 1689 But 
the strongest passions of both parties were excited bj the question whether 
persons who already possessed ecclesiastical or academical ofliccs should be 
lequiied to swear fealty to the King and Queen on pain of deprivation 
None could say what might be the effect of a law enjoining all the members 
of a great, a powerful, a sacred prore<!Sion to make, ijnder the most solemn 
sanction of religion, adeclsiation which might'be plausibly represented as a 
formal lecantation of all that they had been w nting and preaching dunng 
many years 1 he Primate and some of tlie most eminent Bishops had already 

they all desire, in spite of their hypocritical cant l£it were not for the qitarterl> contn 
butions, there would be no longer achism or separation ” He askshoir it can be ima» 
gined that, while “ the> arc maintained like gentlemen hy the breach they will ever 
preach up healing doctrines?" — Browns Amusements &nous and Comical Some 
ciinotia inatances of the influence exercised by the chief dissenting ministers may be 
found in Hawicinss Life of John'on In the Journal of the retired citizen (&ectalor 
j 3W), Addison has indulged in some evcellciit pleasantry on'lhis subject the Air Nisbj 
whose opinions about the peace the Grand Vuier, and laced coflee, are quoted with «o 
much respect, and m ho is so well regaled with marrow bones, o* checi , and a bottle of 
Brooks and Hellier, was John Neslut, a highly popular preacher, vvho,' about the time of 
the Rev olotion, becamepastor of a dissenting congre^tipn in Hare Court, Aldersgate 
^reet in Wilsons History and 'Antiquities of Hissenlmg Churches pnd Meeting 
Houses in London, Westminster, and SouthwarV, will be found several instances of non 
conformist preachers vvho, alout this time,' made handsome fortunes, genenillri It should 
V _ seem, by marmge ' - “ 
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absented themselves from Pirhament, and nould doubtless relinquish their 
palaces and revenues, ratlicr than acknowledge the new Sovereigns The 
example of these great prelates might perhaps be followed by a multitude of 
divines of humbler rank, liy hundreds of canons, prebendanes, and fellow s of 
colleges, by thousands of parish pnests To such an event no Toiy, how c\ cr 
clear his own conviction (hat he might lawfully swear allegiance to the King 
who w as in possession, could look forward wnthout the most painful emotions 
of compassion for the suflferers and of anxiety for the Church 

There were some persons who went so far as to deny that the Parliament 
was competent to pass a lawrequinng a Bishop to swear on pam of de- 
privation No earthly power, they said, could break the tie viliich bound 
the successor of the apostles to his diocese What God had joined no man 
could sunder Kings and senates might scmwl w ords on parchment or im- 
press figures on wax , but those words and figures could no moic change the 
course of the sjiiritual than the course of the physical w orld As the Author 
of the univ erse had appointed a certain order, according to whidi it v\ as IIis 
pleasure to send winter and summci, seedtime and harvest, so lie had 
appointed a certain older, according to which He communicated His grace 
to Ills Catholic Church , and the latter order was, like thcformei, inde- 
pendent of the pow ers and pniicipahties of the w orld A Icgislatuic might 
altei the names of the months, might call June December, and December 
June, but, in spite of the legislature, the snow would fall when the sun 
was in Capncom, and the flowers would bloom when he was in Cancer 
And so the legislature might enact that Ferguson or Miigglcton should Iwe 
111 tlio palace at Lambeth, should sit on the throne of Augustin, should be 
called Your Grace, and should walk in processions before the Premier 
Duke but, in spile of the legislature, Sancroft would, while Bancroft 
lived, be the only true Aidibishop of Canterbury, and the person vdio 
should presume to iisurj) the archicpiscopal functions would be a schismatic 
This doctnne was proved by reasons dravm from the budding of Aaron’s 
rod, and from a certain plate which Saint James the Less, according to a 
legend of the fourth cenluiy, used to wear on his forehead A Greek manu 
senpt, relating to the depiivation of bishops, was discovered, about this time, 
in tne Bodleian Library, and became the subject of a funous controversy 
One party held that God had wonderfully brought this precious volume to 
light, for the guidance of His Church at a most critical moment The 
other party wondered that any importance could be attached to the non- 
sense of a nameless scribbler of the thirteenth century Much was written 
about tlie deprivations of Chrysostom and Pliotius, of Nicolaus Mysticus 
and Cosmas Atticus But the case of Abiathar, v\hom Solomon put out of 
the sacerdotal office for treason, v\as discussed with peculiar eagemess No 
small quantity of learning and ingenuity was expended m the attempt to 
prove that Abiathar, though he wore the ephod and answered byDnm,vias 
not really High Pnest, that he ministered only when Ins supenor Zadoc w os 
incapacitated by sickness or by some ceremonial pollution, and that there- 
fore the act of Solomon was not a precedent which would warrant King 
William in deposing a real Bishop * 

But such lessoning as this, though backed by cojnous citations fiom the 
Misna and hlaimonidcs, was not generally satisfactory even to zealous 
diurclimen For it admitted of one answer, short, but perfectly intclligiblt. 
to a plain man who knew notliing about Greek Fathers or Levilical genea- 
logies 1 here might be some doubt whether King Solomon had ejected a higli 


* See, amonemany other tract*;, DodweU’s Cautionarj Discourse*, his Vindication of 
the Deprived Bishops, his Defence of the Vindication, and his Pa-ancSis and Bi'-b>’s 
Dnit> of Priesthood, printed m s6os See also Hodv’s tracts on the other aide, the Bar* 
prcian MS , and Solonwn and Abiathar, a Dialogue between Eucheres and Dyscheres 
\oi I 
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pnesl , but llierc could be no doubt -at all that Quttn Elizabeth bad ejected 
the 3 ishops of more than half the sees in England It avas notonous that 
fourteen pi elates had, a\ ithout any proceeding in any spiritual court, been 
depuaed by Act of Parliament for refusing to achnoaa ledge hei supremacy 
Had tliat deprivation been 111111 ’ Had Bonner continued to be, to the end 
of his life, the only tiaie Bishop of London? Had his successor been an 
usurpci ? Had Parker and Jeaa el been schismatics ? Had the Couvocabon of 
1562, that Conaocabon which had hnallj settled thedoctnne of the Church 
of England, been itself out of the pale of tlie Churdi of Christ^ Holhing 
could be more ludicious than the distress of those controaersiallsts who had 
to invent a plea for Elizabeth which should not be also a plea for Williarti 
Some zealots, indeed, gave up the vain attempt to distinguish between two 
cases which everj man of Common sense pcrceiv'ed to be undistinguisliablc, 
and franklj owned that the depnarations of 1559 could not be justified 
But no person, it was said, ought to be troubled in mind on that account , 
foi, though the Clnirch of England might once have been schismalical, she 
had become Catholic when the last of the Bishops deprived bj Elizabeth 
ceased to live^ The Tories, however, were not generally disposed 
to admit that the leligious society to which they were fondly attaclicd 
had originated in an unlawful breach of unity They therefore took 
ground lower and more tenable Tliey argued the question as a ques 
tion of humanity and of expediency They sjioke much of the debt of 
gratitude which the nation owed to the priesthood, of the courage and 
fidehtj with which the ordei, from the pnmate down to the youngest 
deacon, had rcccntlj defended the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the 
realm , of tlio meinorablc Sunday when, m all the hundred churches of the 
capital, scarce!} one slave could be found to lead the Dedaration of Indul- 
gence , of the Black Fiidaj w hen, amidst the blessings and the loud w etping 
of a might} population, the barge of the seven prelates passed through the. 
w alergate of the Tow cr Tlie nimncss with which the clergy had latch, in 
defiance of menace and of seduction, done w hat they conscientiously believed 
to be right, had saved the libeity and religion of England ^Ya5 no indul- 
gence to be gi anted to them if the} now lefuscd to do what the} conscien- 
tiously appiehendcd to be wrong’ And where, it was said, is the dangei 
of treating them w itli tenderness’ Nobod} is so absurd ns to propose that 
they shall be permuted to plot against the gov emment, or to stir np the 
-multitude to insurrection They arc amenable to the law, like othci men 
If they are guilty of treason, let tliem be banged If they aie guilty of 
sedition, let them be fined and irapiisoned If they omit, m their iniblic 
ministrations, to pray foi King Wilham, foi Queen Maty, and for the Par- 
liament assembled under those most religious sovereigns, let the penal clauses 
of the Act of Uniformity he put in force If this be not enough, let His 
Majest} be empowered to tender the oatlis to any cleig}man , and, if the 
oaths so tcndcicd aie icfuscd, let deprivation follow In fliis way an} non- 
lunng bishop or lectoi who ina} be suspected, though he cannot be legally 
convicted, onntngumg, of writing, of talking, against the pi esent settlement, 
may be at once removed fiom liis office But wh} insist on ejecting a pious 
and labonons minister of leligion, wlio-nevcr lifts a finger or utters a wonl 
against the government, and who, as often ns lie performs morning 01 even- 
ing service, prays from his heart for a blessing on the rulers set ov cr him hy '' 
Providence, but who will not take an oath which seems to him to imp!} a right 
in die people to depose a sov'ereign ? Surcl} we do all that is nccessarv if 
we leave men of this sort at the mercy of the very pnnee to whom they 

* Burnet 11 135 OriU attempU to diitinsiu!>l> beiwu.n the d»nMitioiisof.i550'>nd' 
llj- depntanons of 16S9 the mo«t absurd w as made bv Dodw ell See his 'Doctnne of the 
CliUrtb of Lnglaiid concerning the Indejicndencj of the Cleigj on the laj Pot er, ifipjr 
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refuse to swear fidcljl> If he is willing to beai with their icnipulosil}, if 
he considers Uiem, notwithstanding their prejudices, as innocent and useful 
members of society, who else can be entitled to complain ’ 

The Whigs were vehement on the other side They scntttniscd, with 
ingenuity sliaipcned by hatred, the claims of the cleigy to the public grati- 
tude, and sometimes went so far as altogether to deny' tint the onler had m 
the preceding year deserved well of the nation It was true tint bishops 
and pnests had stood up against the tyranny of the late King * hut it vi "s 
equally true that, but for the obstmacy with which theylncl opposed the 
Exclusion Bill, lie never would have been King, and lint, but for llicir 
adulation and their doctrine of passive obedience, lie would never In e 
V ciilui ed to be giultv of such ty i anny Their clnef business, dunng a quarter 
of a century, liad been to teach the people to ennge and the prince to 
domineer They were guilty of Ihe blood of Russell, of bidncv, of evciy 
brave and honest Englishman who had been put to death for atlcmplmg to 
save the realm from Popery and despotism Never had they breathed a. 
whisper against arbitrary power till arbitrary power began to menace then 
ovvai property and dignity- Then, no doubt, forgetting all then old conmion- 
places about submitting to Nero, they had made haste to save themselves 
ijmit, — such was the cry of these eager disputants, — giant that, in saving 
tlicmsclvcs they sav ed the constitution Are w e therefore to forget that they 
had piev lonsly endangered it ’ And are we to levv ard them by now permitting 
them to destroy it ? Here is a class of men closely connected w itli the slate 
A large part of the produce of the soil has been assigned to them for their 
maintenance Their chiefs hav e seats in the legislature, wide domains, stately 
palaces By this priv ileged body the great moss of the population is lectin ed 
every week from the chair of authority To this pnv I'egcd body Ins been com 
mitted the supreme direction of liberal education Oxford and Cambridge, 
Westminster, Winchester, and Eton, are under pntstly government B\ the 
pnesthood will to a great extent be formed the clnracler of the nobility and 
gentry of the next generation Of the highei clergy' some have in tlicir gift 
numerous and valuable benefices, olhcis have the pmilegeof appointing 
judges who decide grave questions aflccling the liberty the property, the 
reputation of Their Majestv’s subjects And is an onler Unis favoiiied bj 
the state to give no guarantee to the state’ On what puiiciplc can it be 
contended tint it is unnecessary to ask from an Arclibishop of Canterbury 
Or from a Bishop of Durham thatororaiseof fidelity to the government which 
all allow that it is necessary to demand from evciy lay'man vho senes the 
Clown 111 the humblest ofiice? Everv exciseman, every collector of the 
customs, who refuses to swear, is to be depnved of Ins bread hor these 
humble martyrs of passive obedience and heieditarv right nobodv has a 
word to say Yet an ecclesiastical magnate who refuses to swear is to be 
suffered to retain emoluments, pationage, power equal to tho^e of a great 
inimstei of state It is said that it is superfluous to impose the oaths on a 
clergyman, because lie may be punished if lie break the laws Why es not 
the same argument urged m favour of the layman ’ And w by, if the clergy - 
man really means to observe the laws, does he scruple to take the oaths’ 
The law commands him to designate William and Mary as King and Queen, 
to do this m the most sacred place, ^ to do this in the administration of tlic 
most solemn of all tlie ntes of religion The law commands him to pray 
that the illiistnons pair may be defended by a speaal providence, that tncy 
may be victorious over every enemy, and lint their Parliament nnv by 
dmne guidance be led to take such a course as may promote tlicir «afctv', 
honour, and welfare Can we liehcve that his conscience wall suffei him to 
do all tins, and yet will not suffer him to promise that he will be a faithful 
subject to thcni ’ - 
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To the proposition that the nonjunng clergy should be left to the mercy 
of the King, the Whigs, with some justice, replied tint no scheme could be 
devised more unjust to His Majesty The matter, tliey said, is one of public 
concern, one in which every Englishman who is unwilling to be the slaic of- 
France and of Rome has a deep mteiest In such a case it would be un- 
worthy of the Estates of the Realm to shrink from the lesponsibihty of pro 
viding for the common safety, to try to obtain for thcinselves the praise of 
tenderness and liberality, and to leave to the Sovereign the odious task of pro 
scnption A law requiring all public functionaries, civil,^ilitary, ecclesi- 
astical, without distinction of persons, to take the oaths is at least equal It 
excludes all suspicion of partiality, of personal malignity, of secret spying and 
talebeanng But, if an arbitrary-discretion is left to tiic government, if one 
nonjunng pnest is suffered to keep a lucrative benefice while anotlicr is 
turned with his wife and children into the street, every ejection will be con 
sidered as an act of cruelty, and will be imputed as a enme to the sovereign 
and his ministers * 

Thus the Parliament had to decide, at the same moment, what quan- 
tity of relief should be granted to the consciences of nonconformists 
and what quantity of pressure slioiild be applied to the consciences of 
the clergy of the Established Church The King conceived a hope that 
it might be m his power to effect a compromise agreeable to all par- 
ties He flattered himself that the Tones might be induced to make some 
concession to the dissenters, on condition that the WhigS would be lenient 
to the Jacobites He determined to try what his personal intervention 
would effect It chanced that, a few hours after the Lords had read the 
Comprehension Bill a second time and the Bill touching the Oaths a first 
tunc, he had occasion to go down to Parliament for the purpose of giving 
his assent to a law From the throne he ^addressed both Houses, and 
expressed an earnest wish that they would consent to modify the existing 
lawsm such a manner that all Protestants might be admitted to public 
cmploymenkt It w as well understood, that he w as willing, if the legislature 
w ould comply w itli his request, to let cleigj men w ho were already beneficed 
continue to hold their benefices without swearing allegiance to him His 
conduct on this occasion desenes undoubtedly the pmisc of disinterested- 
ness It IS honourable to him that he attcmpied to purcliasc liberty of con 
science for his subjects by giving up a safeguard of his owai crown But it 
must be acknowledged that he showed less wisdom than virtue Ihe only 
Englishman in his Pnvy Council whom he had consulted, if Bumk was 
correctly informed, was Richard Hampden ,J and Richard Hampden, though 
a highly respectable man, was so far from being able to answ er for the Whig 
party that he could not answer even for his owai son John, whose temper, 
naturally vindictive, had been exasperated into ferocitj by the stings of re- '' 
morse and shame lhe~King soon found that there was m the hatred of 
the two greatfactions an energy which was w anting to their love The Wngs, 
though they were almost unanimous in thinking that the Sacramental 1 est 
ought to be abolished, w ere by no means unanimous in thinking that moment 
well chosen for the abolition , and even those Whigs who were most desirous 
to see the nonconformists relieved without delay from civil disabilities were ^ 
fully determined not to forego the opportunity of humbling and punishing 
the class to whose instrumentality chiefly was to be asenbed that tremen- 
dous reflux of public feeling which had followed the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament lo put the Janes, the Souths, the Sheilocks into such a situa- 
tion that they must either starve, or recant, publicly, and with the Gospel 


"H-*® dus^ntroversy, see Bumet, ii 7, 8, o Grej’sDcljites Apnl ig, and az, 
1689 Common^ Journals of April zo and ez , Lords Journals, Apnl zi ^ 

T Lords Journals, March i6, 1689 ' t Burnet, lu 7 8 
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at their lips, ill the ostentatious professions of many years, a\as a rcienge 
too delicious to he relinquished Tlie Tory, on the other hand, sincerely 
respected and pitied those clergymen who felt schiples about the oatlis But 
the Test was, in his mcw, essential to llic safety of the established religion, 
and must not he surrendered for the purpose of saving any man, however 
eminent, from any hardship, how e\ er senous It w ould be a sad day doubt- 
less for the Church when tlie episcopal bench, the chapter houses of cathe- 
drals, the halls of colleges avould miss some men renowned for piety and 
learning But it would be a still sadder day for the Church when an Inde- 
pendent should bear the white stafi^ or a Baptist sit on the w oolsacl Each 
party tnedtoservethoseforwhomitwas interested but neither party would 
consent to grant favourable terms to its enemies Tlie result was that the 
nonconformists remained cxdudcd from office in the State, and tlie nonjurors 
were ejected from office in the Church 

In the House of Commons no member thought it expedient to propose 
the repeal of the Test Act But leave was given to bring in a bill repealing 
the Corporation Act, which had been passed by the Cavalier Parliament 
soon adcr the Restoration, and which contained a clause requinng all muni- 
cipal magistrates to receive the sacrament according to the forms of the 
Church of England W'hcn this bill was about to be committed, it w as moved 
by the lones that the committee should be instructed to make no alteration 
in the law touching the sacrament Those Whigs who w ere zealous for the 
Comprehension must have been placed by this motion in an cmliarrassing 
position To V otc for the instruction w ould hav c been inconsistent w ith their 
principles To vote against it would have been to break with Nottingham 
A middle course was found The adjournment of the debate was moved and 
earned by a hundred and sixteen votes to a hundred and fourteen , and the 
subject was not revived * In the House of Lords a mohon was made for 
the abolition of the sacramental lest, but was rejected by a large majority. 
Many of those who thought the motion nght in pnnciplc thought it ill timed 
A protest was entered , but it was signed only by a few peers of no great 
authority It is a remarkable fact that two great chiefs of the \\Tiig paity, 
who were in general very attentive to their parliamentary duly, Devonshire 
and Shrewsbury, absented themselves on this occasion + 

The debate on the Test in the Upper House was speedily followed by a 
debate on the last clause of the Comprehension Bill By that clause it was 
provided that thirty Bishops and pnests should be commissioned to revise 
the liturgy and canons, and to suggest amendments On this subject the 
Whig peers were almost all of one mind They mustered strong, and spokt 
warmly Why, they asked, w'crc none but members of the sacerdotal order 
to be entrusted with this duty’ Were the laity no part of the Church of 
England’ When the Commission should have made its report, laymen 
would have to decide on the recommendations contained in that report 
Not a line of the Book of Common Prayer could be altered but by the 
authonty of King, Lords, and Commons The King was a layman Five 
sixtlis of the Loras were laymen All the members of the House of Com- 
mons were laymen Was it not absurd to say that laymen were incompetent 
to examine into amatterwhich it was acknowledged that laymen must in the 
lost resort determine ? And could anything be more opposite to the whole 
spirit of Protestantism than the notion that a certain preternatural power of 
judging in spiritual cases was vouchsafed to a particular castcy and to that 
caste* alone, that such men as Selden, os Hale, as Boyle, were less com 
* Burnet say, (ii 8) that the proposition to abolish the sacramental test vias rejected 
bv a great majonty in both Houses But hts memory deceived him for the only divi- 
sion on the subject in die House of Commons was that mentioned in die text. It is re 
mart able that Givyn and Rovie, who were teller, for the majont>, were two of the 
strongest Whigs 10 the House t Lords’ Journals, Mar^ aj, jC8gi 
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pelertt to give nit opinion on a collect or a cieed,than the youngest and 
silliest clnplnin nlio, in n remote manor house, passed his life in drlnlung 
nle and playing at sho\ el board? What God had instituted no eailhly , 
powci, lay or clerical, could alter and of things instituted by human beings 
a layman ivas surely ns competent as a clergyman to judge That thq 
Anglican liturgy and canons avcie Of purely human insbtution the Parlia* 
ment aclmon lodged by referiing them to a Commission for revision and 
collection How could it then be maintained tliat in'such a Commission 
the laity, so vast a niajority of the population, the laity, whose cdidcntion 
was the mam end of all ecclesiastical regulations, and whose innocent tastes 
ought to be catcfully consulted in the framing of the public Services of 
icligion, ought not to haic a single lepiescntative? Piccedentwas directly 
opposed to this odious distinction Repeatedly, since the light of rcfotma-< 
tion had dawned on England, Commissioners had been empowered bylaw 
to reuse the canons, and on evety one of those occasions some of the 
Commissioners had been laymen In the present case the proposed 
anangement was peculiarly objectionable For the object of issuing the 
commission w as the conciliating of dissenters , and it was therefore most 
desirable that the Commissioners should be men in whose fairness and- 
moderation dissenters could confide Would thirty sucli men be easily 
found in the highei tanks of the clerical profession? The duty of the 
legislature was to arbitrate between two contending parties, the Noncon* 
formist divines and the Anglican dixmes, and it would be the grossest in< 
justice to commit to one of those parties the ofHce of umpire 

On these grounds the Whigs proposed an amendment to the effect that 
lajmen should be joined with cletgjanen m the Commission Ihe contest 
was sharp Bumet, who had just talcen Jus seat among the peers, and who 
seems to hate been bent on winning at almost anj price the good will of his ^ 
biethren, argued with all his constitutional warmth foi the clause as it 
stood The numbers on the division proved to be evactly equal Tlie _ 
consequence was that, according to the rules of the House, the amend' 
intnt was lost * - v. 

Vt length the Comprehension Bill was sent down to the Commons 
Iheie It would easily have been carried by two to one, if it had been 
siippoited by all ,the friends of religious liberty But on tins subject 
the High Churolimen could count on the support of a laige body of 
Low Churchmen Those members who wished well to Nottingham’s 
plan saw that they weie outnumbered, and, dcspainng of a victon, began 
to meditate a retreat Just at tins time a suggestion was throwai out 
which united all suffrages The ancient usage was that a Convocation 
should be summoned together with a Parliament, and it might well be < 
aigiied tliat, if ever the advice of a Com ocation could be needed, it must 
be when changes m the ritual and discipline of the Church were under 
consideration But m consequence of the irregular manner in which 
the Estates of the Realm had been brought together dunng the vacancy of 
the thioiie, there was no Convocation It was proposed that the House 
'hould advise the King to take measures for siippljing this defect, and that 
the fate of the Comprehension Bill should not be decided till the olergy 
had had an opportunity of declanng their opinion through the ancient and 
legitimate organ 

This proposition avas received avith general acclamation The Tories 
w ere w ell pleased to see such honour done to the pi lesthood Those Whigs 
who were against the Compiehension Bill ai ere a\ ell pleased to see it laid 
aside, certainly for a year, probably for ever Those Whigs who avere for 
the Comprehension^ Bill wereavell pleased to escape without a defait Some 
* lords’ Journals, April s, 1689 Burnet, 11 10 , 
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of them indeed were not without hopes lint mild and liber'll counsels inii'lit 
prevail in the ecclesnsiical senate An -iddrcss icqUesling "W illnin to sum- 
mon the Coniocation v as voted Without a division the concurrence of the 
Loids was asl ed the Lords coiicuired the address w as carried up to the 
till one b> both Houses the King promised that he would, at a convenient 
season, do what his Parliament desired, and Nottingham’s bill was not 
again mentioned 

Many writer^, imperfectly acquainted with the hisloiyof that age, have 
infencd from these proceedings that the House of Commons was an asscmblv 
of High Churchmen but nothing is more ceitain tlian that two thinls of 
the members were either Low Churchmen or not Churchmen at all A v cry 
few dajs before this tune an occurrence had taken place unimportant in itself, 
but highly significant as an indication of the temper of the inajonlj It 3 iad 
been suggested that the House ought, in conformity with ancient usage, to 
adjourn over the Easter holidnjs The Puritans and I-atiludinanans 
objected • tlieie vi as a sharp debate the High Churchmen did not venture 
to divide , and, to the great scandal of manj grave persons, the Speakei 
took the chair at nine o clock on Easter Monday , and there was a longaiid 
busy sitting^ 

I his lio\>evei was by no means the sliongesl proof which the Commons 
gave that they wcie far indeed fiom feeling extreme reverence or tenderness 
for the Anglican luemrchy Tlie bill for settling the oatlis had just come 
down from the Lords framed m a manner favourable to the cleigy All lay 
functionaries were icquired to swear fealty to the King and Queen on pain 
of expulsion from office But it was prov ided that cv'ery div me who already 
held a benefice might continue to hold it without sweanng, unless the 
government should see reason to call on him specially for an assurance 
of Ins loyaltj Burnet had, partly, no doubt, from the goodiiatuic and 
gonciosity winch belonged to Ins character, and parllj from a desira 
to conciliate Ins brelliien, supported this airangemcnt m the Uppet 
House with great energy But m the I ower House the feeling against the 
Jacobite priests was iircsislibly strong On the veiy day on winch that 
House voted, w itliout a division, the address requesting the King to sum- 
mon the Convocation, a clause was pioposetl and earned whicli icquircd 
cv'ciy person who held any ecclesiastical or academical picfcrmcnt to take 
the oaths by the first of August 1689, on pain of suspension Si'C months, 
to be reckoned from tint day, wcic allowed to the nonjuroi for reconsidcra 
tioii If, on the firet of February 1690, he still conliiiucd obstinate, he was 
to be finallj dcpiivcd 

llie bill, thus amended, was cent back to the I oids The I ords atihcrcd 
to their oiignial resolution Confeicnee after xionfcience was held Coni- 
piomisc aftci comiiromisc was suggested From the imperfect leports 
which have come dow n to us it appears that cveiy argument in favour of 
lenity was forcibly urged by Bui net But the Commons were fimi tunc, 
pressed the unsettled state of the law caused inconvenience in every 
department of the public service , and the peers very rcluctaiillj gave waj 
lliej at the same time added a clause, empowering the King to bestow 
pecuniary allow anccs out of the forfeited benefices on a fev nonjumig cleigj - 

Commons lournaU, Mso-h aS, April t iCSp Pins Gaicllc, April as Part of the - 
IJasMfiC m the Pans Gazette worth quoting " II y cut ce joiir 11 (March aB), tme 
Jtrandc contestation dans la Cbainhre Basse, sur la propontion qtu fut fait de reircltre 
Ics Slices apres les ictes dc Pasques obscrviTcs toojours par 1 rglise An^icane Lcs 
Protcslans conformistcs furent de cet av is , ct les Presbj tericns empoTtt.rcnt \ la plural- 
ity desvoixque les seances recommcnccroiynt Ic LunJj, seconde fe^te dc Pasques " 
The Lov Churchmen are frcquentlj dc<i^atcd as Presbyterians b> the Frencli and 
Diitcb a Titers of mat age Iiicrc vv ere not t« cn v Presbj tenans, properly so call'd, in 
the House of Commons. -Sec A Smihand Ctini.r’s Plain Dial^iie about ‘tVhig and 
Tori, i6;o 
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men The numbci of clergymen tlms fa\ cured was not to c\cced tnelve 
1 he allowance n as not to exceed one third of the income forfeited Some 
zealous Whigs were nnuilling to grant even tins indulgence but the Com* 
mens ere content n ilh the i ictoty n hicli they had v on, and justly thought 
that it avould be ungracious to refuse so slight a concession * 

Tliese debates were interrupted, during a short time, "by the solemnities 
The Uiii for and fcstu itics of the Coronation When the day fixed foi that great 
coronation ceremony drew neai, the House of Commons resohed itself into a 
o-ith committee for the purpose of sctlliiig the form of words in mIiicIi 
our Sovereigns were Ihcnceforwaid to enter into covenant 111111 the nation 
All parties iicre agreed as to the propnety of requiring the lung to siiear 
that, in temporal matters, heivould govern according to law, and would 
csccutc justice in mercy But about the terms of the oath which related to 
the spiritual institutions of the realm tliere was much debate Should the 
chief magistrate piomise simply to maintain the Protestant ichgion estab- 
lished by law, or should he promise to maintain tliat religion as it should be 
liereaftci established bylaw'? Ihe majority preferred the former phrase 
Ihe latter phrase was preferred by those Whigs who weie for a Compre- 
hension But It was admitted that the two phrases leally meant the same 
thing, and tliat the oath, howeicr it might be worded, would bind the 
Soveieign in his executive capacity onlj This was indeed evident from 
the V cry nature of the transaction Any compact may be annulled by the 
free consent of the party who alone is entitled to claim the peiformancc 
It w as never doubted by the most rigid casuist tint a debtor, who has bound 
himself under the most aw Ail imprecations to pay a debt, may lawAilly with- 
hold payment if the creditor is willmg to cancel the obligation And it is 
equally clear that no assurance, exacted from a King by the Estates of his - 
hingdom, can bind him to refuse compliance with what may at a future 
time be the wish of those Estates 

A bill was drawn up 111 conformity with the resolutions of the Committee, 
and w as rapidly passed through every stage After the third reading, a foolish 
man stood up to propose a nder, declaring that the oath w as not meant to 
restrain tlie Sov creign from consenting to any change m the ceremonial of the 
Churcli, provided always that episcopacy and a nrittcii form of prayer were 
retained 1 he gross absurdity of this motion was exposed by several eminent 
members Such a clause, they justly remarhed, would bind the King under 
pretence of setting him ficc Ihe coronation oath, they said, was never 
intended to trammel him m his legislative capacity Leave that oath as it 
IS now draw n, and no prince can niisundci stand it No pnnee can scnously 
imagine tliat the two Houses mean to exact from him a promise that he will 
put a Veto on laws which tliey may hereafter think necessary to the well- 
being of tlie country Or if any pnnee should so strangely misapprehend 
the nature of the contract between him and his subject^ any divine, any 
lawyer, to whose advice he may have recourse, will set his mind at ease, 
But if this rider should pass, it will be impossible to deny tint the coiona- ^ 
tion oath is meant to prevent the King fiom giving his assent to bills^which ^ 
may be presented to him by the Lords and Commons , and the most senous 
inconveniences may follow These arguments were felt to be iinansw erable, 

and the proviso was rejected witliout a division f 

Every person who has read these debates must be fully convinced that the 
statesmen who framed the coronation oath did not mean to bind the King 
in Ills, legislative capacity J Unhappily, more than a hundred years later, 

' Accounts of what pavsed at the Conrcrenccs will he found in the Journals of the 
Houses, and deserve to be read t Journals, March s8, 1680 Gre>’s I 5 ehates' 

^ "{** V'olc some expressions which have bten preserved in the concise reports of" 
these debates. Those expressions are quite decisive as to the sense in which the oath was 
understood bj the legislators who framed it Musgrave said, “ There is no occasion for 
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1 sciuple, winch those statesmen thought too absurd to be seriously cntei 
tuned by my human being, found its way into a mind, honest, indeed, md 
religious, but narrow and obstinate by nature, and at once debihtatcd and 
excited by disease Seldom, indeed, lilve the ambition and perfidy of 
tyrants produced evils greater tlian those which were brought on our coun> 
try by that fatal conscientiousness A conjuncture singularly auspicious, a 
conjuncture at winch wisdom and justice might perhaps lia\e reconciled 
races and sects long liostilc, and might ha\e made the Bnlish islands one truly 
United Kingdom, was su/Tcred to pass away The opportunity, once lost, 
retumed no more Tw o generations of public men have since laboured w ith 
imperfect success to repan the error which was then committed, nor is it 
improbable that some of the penalties of that erroi may continue to afflict a 
remote posterity 

The bill by which the oath was settled passed the Upper House without 
amendment All the preparations were complete , and, on the tiic cno- 
eleventh of Apnl, the coronation took place In some tilings it 
differed from ordinary coronations llie representatives of the people 
attended the ceremony in a body, and were sumptuously feasted in the 
Exchequer Chamber Mary, being not merely Queen Consort, but also 
Queen Regnant, was inaugurated in all things like a ICing, was girt with the 
sword, lifted up into the throne, and presented w ith tlie Bible, the spurs, 
and the orb Of the temporal giandees of the realm, and of their wives and 
daughters, the mustei was great and splendid None could be surpnsed 
that the \Vhig aristocracy should swell the triumph of Whig principles But 
the Jacobites saw, with concern, that many Lords who had voted for a 
Regency bore a conspicuous part in the ceremonial Ihe icing’s crown 
was earned by Grafton, the Queen’s by Somerset The pointed sword, ^ 
Linblcmatical of temporal justice was borne by Pembroke Ormond wa^ 
Lord High Constable for the day, and rode up the Hall on the right hand 
of the hereditary champion, w ho thnee flung down his glove on the pav ement, 
and thnee defied to mortal combat the false traitor who should gainsay the 
title of William and Mary Among the noble damsels who supported the 
gorgeous train of the Queen was her beautiful and gentle cousin, the Lady 
Henrietta Hjdc, whose father, Rochester, had to the last contended against 
the resolution which declared the throne vacant * The show of Bishops, 
indeed, was scanty 1 he Fnniate did not make his appearance , and Ins 
place was supplied by Compton On one side of Compton, tlie paten was 
carried by Lioyd, Bishop of Saint Asaph, eminent among tlie seven confes- 
sors of tlie preceding year On the otlier side. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 
lately a member of the High Commission, had charge of the chalice Burnet, 
the junioi pi elate, prcadicd with all his wonted ability, and more than hiS 
w onted taste and judgment His grav c and eloquent discourse w as polluted 
neither by flattery nor by niahgnity He is said to have been greatly ap- 
plauded , and It may w ell be belicv cd that the animated pcioration in w Inch 
he implored heaven to bless the royal pair with long life and mutual love, 
with obedient subjects, wise counsellors, and faithful allies, with gallant 


this proviso It cannot be im-i{uncd that any bill from hence will ever destroy the Icgis 
lative pow er " Finch said, “ 1 he W ords • established by law/ hinder not the Kmc from - 
pasMngaii} bill for the relief of Dissenters The proviso makes the scruple, and gives 
the occasion for it " Saw> er said, “ This is the first proviso of this nature that cv er was 
in niij hill It seems to strike at the legislative power” Sir Robert Cotton said. 
Though the proviso looks well and healing, )el it seems to imply a defccL Kot ab’e 
to alter laws as occasion requires I This, instead, of one scruple, raises more, -as if >ou 
were so bound up to the ecclesiastical government that you cannot make any new laws 
without stichaprovaso ” Sirlliomas Lee said, “ It will, I fear creep in that oth'-r law, 
cannot be nude witliout such a proviso ' therefore I vwould lay it aside. ’ 

• lady Henrietta whom her uncle Clarendon 'calls " pretty little Lady Henrietta,” 
and the best diild m the world’ (Diary, Jan. i68Ik was soon after married to the tarl 
of Dalkeith, eldest son of the unfortunati. Duke of Monmouth 
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fleets and aimies, \\ ith victory, ^vlth peace, and Tmally with cro^^ns more 
glorious ai\d more durable than those whith then glittered on the altar of 
the Abbey, drew forlli the loudest hums of the Commons ^ 

On the -whole, the ceremony went off well and produced something like a 
ic\nal,^famt, indeed, and transient, of flic enthusiasm of , the preceding 
Deccmbei The day a^as, in London, and in many other places, a day of 
gclieial rejoicing 1 he churches were filled in the morning , the afternoon was 
spent 111 sport and carousing , and at night bonfires were kindled, rockets 
dischaigcd, and w'lndows lighted up Jhe Jacobites how evei contnved to 
discovei or to invent abundant mattci for scurrility and sarcasm They com- 
plained bitterly that the avay fiom the hall to the western door of the Abbey 
liad been lined by Dutch soldiers Was it seemly that an English King should 
enter into the most solemn of engagements with the English nation behind a 
triple hedge of foreign swords and bayonets ? Little affrays, such as, at eieiy 
gieat pageant, almost inevitably take place between those who are eager to 
sec the show and those avhosc business it is to Icccp the communications 
ckar, were exaggerated with all the artifices of ihetonc One of the alien 
mercenaries had backed his horse against an honest citizen who piessed for- 
ward to catch a glimpse of the royal canopy. Another liad rudely pushed 
back a woman avith the but end of his musket On such grounds as tliesc 
the strangers were compared to those Loid Danes whose insolence, jn the 
old lime, had provoked the Anglosaxon population to insurrection and mas- 
sacre But there was no more fertile theme for censure than the coronation 
medal, which rcallj' w as absuid in design and mean in execution A chariot 
appeared conspicuous on the reierse, and plain people were at a loss to 
underiiland what this emblem had to do with William and Mary The 
disaffected wits solved the difficulty by suggesting that the artist meant to 
allude to that chanotaihich it Koman princess, lost to all filial affection> and 
blindly devoted to the interests of an ambitious husband, drove over the 
still warm remains of her father t 

Honours were, as usual, liberally bestowed at this festn e season Three 
ironio garters a\hich happened to be at the disposal of the Crowai weie 
tioii^ gnen to Desonsliirc, Ormond, and Scliomberg Prince George 
was created Duke of Cumberland Several eminent men took new appel- 
<*'lhc <;ermon deserve’, to be read See the London Gazette of April 14, 1680, 
I'vebn's Diari Luttrcll’s Diary , and the DcFpatch of the Dutch Ambassadors to the 
Stales General 

t A specimen of the prose which the Jacobites wrote on this subject will be found 
amon<r the Somers Iracts. Tlie Jacobito verses were generally too loathsome to be 
ejuoted I select some of the most decent lines Jrom a t cr> rare lampoon , 

The clev «nth of April has coin- nbout , 

To aVcstmlnster w ent the rabble rout ■- 

III order to CTowai a bundle of c]oiit<! , 

A daintj Tine King indeed 
Descended he is from the Orange tree 
But iff can rend his desttn> 

Hell once more descend from another tree, 

A dainty fine King indeed 
tie has gotten part of the sliape of a man 
But more of a monkej den} it who can 
He has the head of a goose but Uie legs of a crane ' ' 

A dainty fine King indeed " 

A Trcnchman named Lc Noble, who had been banished iroin his own country for his 
crimei^ but, b} the connivance of the pobce, lurked in Pans, and earned a precanous 
livelihood as a bool^sellcrs back, published on this occasion two pasquinades, now ex- 
tremely scarce, “Le Couronnement de GiiiHcmot ct deGuiIIcmette, nvecle Sermon dii 

5 rand Docteur Burnet,” and " Le Festm de GuilKmot." Inwat, taste, and coed sense, 

■e Noble’s wntinp arc not inferior to the Lnglish poem which I have quoted He tells 
us that the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London had a boMitg- match in the 
Abbey that the champion rode up the Hall on an iss, which turned restive and kicked 
ov er the toy at table with all the plate and that the banquet ended in a fight between 
the peers armed with stools and benches, and the cooks armed with spits This sort of 
pleasantry , strange to say found readers and the writer's portrait was pompously eh 
graved with the motto “ Latranlesndc tetuafama manet'’’ 
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litions b/ '\\lnch lhe> must hencefoith be designilcd Danbv became 
Marquess of Cacrmarthetij Churchill Earl of Marlborough, _and Bentinclc 
Earl of Portland Mordaunt was made Earl of Monmouth, not without 
«ome murmunng on the part of old Exclnsionists, who still remembered 
w ilh fondness their Protestant Duke, and who had hopetl that liis attainder 
would be reversed, and tliat hiS title would be borne bj his descendants It 
V as remarked that the name of Halifax did not appear in the lust of promo- 
tions None could doubt that he might cosily haie obtained cither a blue 
riband or a ducal coronet; and, though he was honourabl} distinguished 
from most of his contemporaries by his scorn of illicit gam, it w as w ell know n 
that he desired honorary distinctions i ith a greediness of which he w as him- 
self ashamed, andi hich was unwortliy of his fine understanding The trtitli 
IS that Ins ambition was at this time chilled by his fears. To tliosc whom 
he trusted he hinted his apprehensions that c\il times were at hand Jlie 
King’s life a as not w ortli a y ear^s purcliase the got eminent w os disjomted, 
the clergy and the army disaffected, the parliament tom by facbons cml 
w ar w as already raging m one part of the empire foreign w ar w os impend- 
ing At such a moment a minister, whether Whig or Tory, might well be 
uneasy , but neither Whig nor Toiy liad so much to fuar as the Tnmmci, 
who might not improbably find himself tlie common moik at which Ixith 
parties w ould take aim For tliese reasons Halifax determmed to a\ oid all 
ostentation of power and influence, to disarm envy by a studied show of 
moderation, and to attach to himself by cirilities and benefits persons whose 
grahtude might bo useful in the event of a counter-revolution Tlie next 
three montlis, he said, would be the time of tnal If the government got 
safe through the summer it woidd probably stand ^ 

Meanwhile questions of external policy w ere every day becoming more and 
raoie important The work at which Williafti liad toiled tndc- .j.^^ , 

fatigably during many gloomy and anxious years was at length tirvna.,iuns‘ 
accomplished The great coalition was formed It was plam^"”"’ 
that a desperate conflict w as at hand The oppressor of Europe v. ould hav e 
to defend himself against England allied with Charles the Second King 
of ^pam, with the Emperor Leopold, and with tlie Germanic and Batavian 
fi-dcntions, and was likely to nave no ally except the Sultan, who was 
waging war against tlie House of Austna on the Danube 
I ev IS had, towards the close of the preceding year, taken his enemies at 
a disadvantage, and had struck the first blow before they were pre- Thedevas 
pared to parry it But that blow, though heavy, was not aimed at 
the part where It might have been mortal Had hostdities been com aate. 
inenced on tlie Batav lan frontier, William and liis army w ould probably hav e 
been detained on the Comment, and James might have continued to govern 
England Happily, Lewis, under an infafunbon which many pious I’rotes- 
tonts confidently ascribed to the righteous judgment of God, had neglected the 
point on which the fate of the w hole civilised w odd depended, and had made 
a great display of power, promptitude, and eneigy, m a quarter where the 
most <plendid achievements could preducc nothing more than an illiimina- 
lion and a Te Deum A French army under the command of Marshal 
Duros had invaded the Palahnate and some of the neighbouring pnncipah 
ties Bat this ex-pedition, though it had been completely successful, and 
though the skill and vigour wath which it had been conducted had exated 
general admirnbon, could not perceptibly affect the event of the tremendous 
struggle whidi was approaching France would soon be attacked on everv' 
side It would be impossible for Duros long to retam possessibnof the 
provances which he had surprised and overrun An atrocious thought rose 
III the mind of Louvois, who, in militaiy affairs, had the chief sway at Ver- 

* Reresb} s Memoirs " 
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sallies He was a man distinguished by zeal for what he thought tlie public 
interests, by capacity, and by knowledge of Ml that lelatcd to the adminis- 
tration of wai, but of a savage and obdurate nature If the cities of the 
Palatinate could not be retained, they might be destroyed If the soil of 
the Palatinate was not to furnish supplies to the French, it might be so 
avasted that it would at least furnish no supplies to the Germans The iron* 
hearted statesman submitted Ins plan, probably with much management and 
with some disguise, to Lewis, and Lewis, in an e\il hour for his fame, 
assented Duns receia ed orders to turn one of the fairest regions of Europe 

into a wilderness Fifteen years had elapsed since Purenne had nvaged 
part of that hne country Put the ravages committed by Turenne, though 
they have left a deep stain on his glory, were meie sport in companson w itli ' 
the horrors of this second devastation Plic Frcncli commander announced 
to near half a million of human beings that he granted them three days of 
grace, and that, within that time, they must shift for themselves boon the 
roads and fields, which then lay deep in snow, were blackened by innumer- 
able multitudes of men, women, and cliildien fljmg fiom their homes 
Many died of cold and hunger but enough survived to fill the streets of all 
the cities of Europe with lean and squalid beggars, who had once been 
thnvmg farmers and shopkeepers. Meanwhile the work of destruction 
began The flames went up from every marketplace, every hamlet, every 
parish chuich, every country seat, within the devoted provances The fields 
where the com had been sown were ploughed up The orchards were hewn 

down Ko promise of a harvest was left on the fertile plains near what had 
once been Frankenthal Not a vine, not an almond tree, was to be seen on - 
the slopes of the sunny hills round what had once been Heidelberg No 
respect was shown to palaces, to temples, to monastenes, to infirmanes, to 
beautiful w orks of art, to monuments of the illustnous dead The for famed 
castle of the Elector Palatine was turned into a heap of rums Tlie adjoin 
mg hospital was sacked The provisions, the medicines, the pallets on 
which the sick 1^ w ere destroyed The v ery stones of which Mahheim had 
been built w ere flung into the Rhine The magnificent Cathedral of Spires 
perished, and with it the marble sepulchres of eight Caesars The 
coffins were broken open The ashes were scattered to the winds* 
Treves, with its fair bndge, its Roman baths and amphitheatre, its 
venerable churches, convents, and colleges, was doomed to the same 
fate But, before this last crime had been perpetrated, Lewis was re 
called to a better mind by the execrations of all the neighbouring nations, 
by the silence and confusion of his flatterers, and by the expostulations of 
Ills wife He had been more than two years secretly married to Frances de 
Maintenon, the governess of Ins natural children It w ould be hard to name 

any w onian who, with so little romance in her temper, has had so much in her 
life Her early years had been passed in poverty and obscunty IIer,first ^ 
husband had supported himself bv wnting burlesque farces and poems 
AVhen she attracted the notice of her soveieign, she could no longer boost 
of j outh or beauty but she possessed m an extraordinary degree those more 
lasting charms, which men of sense, whose passions age has tamed, and 
whose life is a life of business and care, pnze most highly m a female com- 
panion Her character vVas such as has lieen well compared to that soft 
green on which the eye, weaned by warm tints and glaring lights, i eposes 
with pleasure A just understanding , an inexhaustible >et never redundant 

• I or the history of the devastation of the Palatinate, see the Memoirs of La Fire, 
pingevu, Madame de h Fayette, Villvrs, vnd Svint Simon, and the Monthly Mercuries 
mr March and April i68g T. he pamplets and hroidbidcsare too numerous to quote One 
broadsme, entitled “ A true Account oftheharbirous Cruelties committed by the French 
In the Palatinate in January andPebruvry last," is perhaps the most Tcmarkahle 
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flonr of rational, gentle, and spnghtly conversation , a temper of winch the 
serenity was never for a moment rulfied , a tact which surpassed the tact of 
her sex as much ns the tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours , such were 
the qualities which made the widow of a buffoon fust the confidential fnend, 
aud then the spouse, of Uie proudest and most powerful of European kings 
It was said that Lewis had been witli difficulty prevented by the arguments 
and vehement entreaties of Louvois from declaring her Queen of France It 
]s certain that she regarded Louvois as her cnem} Her hatred of him, co- 
operating perhaps with better feelings, induced her to plead the cause of tlic 
unhappy people of the Khme She appealed to those sentiments of com- 
passion which, though weakened by many corrupting influences, were not 
altogether extinct m her husband’s mind, and to those sentiments of religion 
which had too often impelled him to cruelty, but which, on the present 
occasion, were on the side of humanity lie relented, and Treves was 
spared * In truth he could haraly fail to perceive that he had committed 
a great error *1110 devastation of the Palatinate, while it had not m any 
sensible degree lessened the power of his enemies, had inflamed their ani- 
mosity, and had furnished them with jnexliaustiblc matter for invective 
1 he cry of vengeance rose on every side Whatever scruple cither branch 
of the House of Austna might have felt about coalescing with Protestants 
was completely removed It was in vain that Lewis accused the Emperor 
and the Catholic King of having betrayed the cause of the Church , of 
having allied themselves with an usurper who was the avowed champion of 
the great schism , of having been accessory to the foul wTong done to a 
lawful sovereign who was guilty of no crime but zeal for the true religion. 

It was in vain that James scut to Vienna and Madrid piteous letters, in which 
he recounted his misfortunes, and implored tlie assistance of his bi other ' 
kings, his brethren also in the faith, against the unnatural children and the 
rebellious subjects who had driven him into exile llicre was little, difh- 
culty in framing a plausible answer both to the reproaches of Lewis and to 
the supplications of James Leopold and Charles declared that they had 
not, even for purposes of just selfclcfcnce, leagued themselves w ifli heretics, 
till their enemy had, for purposes of unjust aggression, leagued himself wath 
M ahometans Nor was tins the w oist The 1 * rcnch King, not content w ith 
assisting the Moslem against the Christians, was himself treating Christians 
with a barbarity which vvould have shocked the very Moslem His inddcl 
allies, to do them justice, had not perpetrated on the Danube such outrages 
against the edifices and the members of the Holy Catholic Church as he who 
called himself the eldest son of that Church was perpetrating on the Rhine 
On these grounds, the princes to whom James had appealed replied by 
appealing, with many professions of good will and compassion, to himself 
lie was surely too just to blame them for thinking that it was their first 
duly to defend t)icir own people against sucli outrages as had turned the 
Palatinate into a desert, or for calling in tlic aid of Protestants against an 
enemy who had not scnipled,to call m the aid of Turks + 

* Memoirs of Saint Simon 

t I will quoie a few lines from Leopold’s Letter to James " Nimcatitem quo loco res 
nostra: <int, ut Serenitati vestne aiixilium prcstari po:>sit a nobis, qui non Inrcico tan 
turn bello implicit!, sed insuper etiam crudelissimo et iniqoissimo a Galhs, puaim siiartim, 
ut putabant, m Anglia scciins, contra datam tidem impediti stimus, ipsimet ^renitati 
vestra: jiidicandum relinquimiis Galh non taiitum in nostrum et totius Cbnsti 

ana: orbis perniciem foedifnga arma cum juratia Sancta: Crucis liowibus sociarc fas aibi 
cluctint sed etiam in impeno, perddiam pttfidia cumulando, urbes deditione oceupatas 
contra datam fidem immensis tnbutis exhaunre, cxbaustas dinpere, direptasfunditus ev- 
scindere aut finmmis delere, Palatia Pnncipum ab omni antiqiiiiatc inter srevissima bel- 
lorum incendia Intacta seiaata exiirere, tcmpla apollare, dedititios in servitfitem more 
apud barbaros iisitato abducere, denique passim, imprimis aero etiam in Calholicorum 
ditionibns, alia horrenda, et ipsam lurcotum yranmdem superantia imraaniutis et 
vaevitx exempla edere pro Iiido habent " " , 
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IDunng the vinlci and the earlier paft of the spring, the poweis hostile to 
V ir dc France m ere galhenng their strength for a gi eat effort, alid \\ ei e in 
‘l'“-»inst constant communication •ailh one another As the season foi inili- 
1 ranee i<ir> opeiations appioaclied, the solemn appeals of injured nations 
to the God of battles came foith in rapid succession The manifesto of the 
Germanic body appeared m February , that of the States General in March , 
that of the House of Brandenburg in Apnl , and that of Spam m May * - 

Ilcie, as soon as the cciemony of the coronation avas over, the House of - 
Commons determined to lake into consideration the late proceedings of the 
Fiench King + In the debate, that hatred of the powerful, unscnipuloiis, and 
imperiotiB Lewis, nliichhad, duiingtwentj yeaisofiassalagc, been festering 
m the hearts of Englishmen, broke violently forth He was called the most 
Chnsliaii Turk, the most Christian ravagei of Qinslendom, tlie most Chris 
tiaii barbaiiaii wjio had perpetrated on Clinstians outrages of nhich his mfidd 
allies nould has e been ashamed f A comilnttec, consisting chiefly of ardenf 
Wiigs, was appointed to prepaie an address John Hampden, the most 
aidcnt Whig among them, was put into the chair , and he produced a com 
position too long, too rhctoncal, and too situpcrativc to suit the lips of thc- 
bpeaker or the ears of the King Invcctises against Lewis might perhaps, 

111 the temper in winch the House then was, base passed svithout censure, if 
they had not been accompamed by sesere reflections on the chaiacter and 
administration of Charles the Second, whose mcmoiy, in spile of all his 
faults, was affectionalely cherished by* the Tones Ihercavere some very 
intelligible allusions to Charles’s dealings with the Court of Versailles, and 
to the foieign w’Oinaii whom that Court had sent to he like a snake in his 
^ bosom llie House was with good reason dissatisfied The address was 
recommitted, and, having been made more concise, and less dcclamatoiy 
and aciimonious, was appioved and piescnled § William’s attention w as 
called to the wioiigs which 1 ranee had done to him and to his kingdom , 
and he was assuicd that, whtneserhe should resort to arms foi ihercdrcssi 
of those wrongs, he should be licai tily supported by his pcoiilc He thanked 
the Commons w armly Ambition, he said, should nci cr induce him to draw 
the sword but he had no choice France had already attacked England , 
and It was nccessaiy to e\ercise the light of selfdcfence A few days later 
war was proclaimed |) 

Of the grounds of quarrel alleged by the Commons m then address, and 
by the King m his manifesto, the most serious w as the interferenceof Lew is 
in the affaiis of Ii eland In that couiitiy great events had, during seveial 
months, followed one another in rapid succession Of those events it is now 
time to relate the history, a history dark w ith crime and soitow, yet full of 
interest and instnictioii. 


CHAPTER XII 


s 


William had assumed, together with the btle of King of England, the -title 
siitcof of of Tieland For all our junsts then regarded lielaiid 
the till "of ™orc colony, more important indeed than hlassachiisetts, 

the Revota Virginia, or Jamaica, but like Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
Jamaica, dependent on the mother coimtiy*, and bound to pay 


See the London GTzettes of Feb ss, March ti, April sa, Maj a and ihe Mphthlj 
iilercunea Some of the Declaiations wilt be found in j}iimont’s Corps Unitersel Diplo- 
’’'V’S.Vj 1 Commons’ Journals, Apnl 15, 16, i68q 

1 8 Commons’ Journals, Apnl rg, at, s6, 1680 ‘ 

I Ine dKlaration is dated on the alh of Maj, but was not published in the London 
Gazette till the 13th 
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alic^nntc to Die So^creIgn ^\hoin Ihc mother counfr* h-id called tn llie 
throne * 

lit fact, hoiveter, the Ret olution' found Iiehnd cm-incljiated from the 
dominion of tlie Rnghdi colony As early as the veaf 1686, James ^ 
had determined to mal c that island a place of arms aihich might row 1“ 
overawe Great Bntain, and a place of refuge where, if any disa^en 
happened in Great Britain, the members of his Chmchinight finil 
reliigc AVith this vie \ he had exerted all his power for the pur- - 
pose of mverlmg the iclation between the conquerorn and the aboriginal j opu- 
Jation The execution of his dcaign he had cntnisted, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Ins Rnglish counsellor^, to tlie Lord Deputy Tjrconnel In the 
autumn of 1688, tlie process was complete The highest offices in the state, 
in the anny, and in the Courts of Justice, were, with scarcelv an esceplioi 
filled by Papists A pettifogger named Alexander Fitton, who liati been 
detected in forgery, who had been fined for misconduct by the I louse of Lords 
at Westminster, who had been many years in im&on, and who wascriiiallv 
deficient 111 legal knowledge ahd in the natural good sense and acuteness b) 
winch the want of legal knowledge has sometimes been supplied, was I^rd 
Chancellor His single merit w as tliat he had apostatised from the Protestant 
leligion , and this merit was thought sufficient to wash out even the stain of 
his Saxon extraction I le soon proved himself w orthv of tlie confidence of his 
patrons On the bench of justice he declared Uiat there was not one heretic 
in forty thousand who was not a villain He often after hearing a cause in 
which the interests of his Church weic concerned, postponed his decision, for 
thcpuqiosc, as he avowed, of consulting his spiritual dncctor, a Spanish 
pnest, well read doubtless in Escobar t lliomas Lugent, a Roman Catholic 
who had never distinguished himself at the Inr c'cept by his biogiic and hia 
blunders, was Chief Justice of the Iving’s Bench $ Stephen Rice, a Roman 
Catholic, whose abilities and learning vveie not disputed even bj tbc enemies 
01 his nation and ichgion, but whose known hostility to the Act of Settle- 
ment excited the most jiamfid apprehensions in the minds of all who held 
propel ly under that Act, was Chief Baron of the IsAchcqncr^ Richard 
!v*'>glc, anaaiic and well read lawyci, who liad been educated m a Jesuit 
college, -tnd who'c jirejudiccs were such as might have been expected from 
his education, was Attorney General || 

Keating, a highlyrtspectable Protestant, w as still Chief Justice of the C oin 
mon Pleas but two Roman Catholic Judges sale with him It ought to be 
added lint oncof those judges, Dalj, wasa man of sense, moderation, and in 
tcgrity 1 he matters liow'cv ci which came before the Court of Common Ph as 
were not of great moment Even the King’s Bench was at this lime 
almoat deserted TIic Court of Exeliequcr ov erflow eel vv iih business , for u 
V. as the only court at Dublin from wbicbno wait of error lav to England, and 
coinequcntly the only court in v Inch the English could be oppressed and 
pillaged without hope of redress Rice, it was said, had declared that they 
should have from him eiactly what the law, constnied with the utmost strict- 
ness, gave them, and nothing more What, in his opinion, the law, strn tlv 
constnied, g-'.c them, they could easily infer from a saving which, before he 
became a judge, was often m his mouth “ I will drive,” he u^ed to say, ‘*a 
coach and six through the Act of Settlement ’ lie now earned Ins threat 

*’ Tile aencnl npinmn of llie Bnxhdioii th '■ subjcci i-do-iri> evprt^W malittlc 
tnct entitled “ Aphonsms relating ta the Kin(,dom of Ireland,” v hich appeared during 
the V acanc> of the throne ^ 

t King s Slate of the Prolcslantj. of Ireland ii 6, and iii 3 

t Ibid in 5 Clarendon, in n lettwto RocbeEler(JitB. i, i6'5), callsNugcnt "aatrj 
trouhlcsouic, impertinent creature " 

I lung. III ~ 

! Ibid it f», ill 3 Clarendon, in a letter to Ormond (Srpt sP, xGSS), fpsal <: lughl> 
of Nagle s 1 nowlcdfc ami ah liti, hut la the Diarj (Ji ) jr, calls hlni " acov’ctcus, 
-iiiibitia IS naa ” 
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daily into excmtion. The cry of jail Protestants itos that it mattered not 
nhat evidence they produced before him , that, when their titles •were to be 
set aside, the rankest forgenes, the most infamous n itnesscs were sure to have 
his countenance To Ins court his countrymen came m multitudes u ilh u nts 
of ejectment and avnts of trespass In his court the go\ emment attacked at 
once the charters of all the cities and boroughs m Ii eland, smd he easily 
found prc'tests for pronouncing all those charters foifeited The municipal 
corporations, about a hundred in number, had been instituted to be the 
stiongholds of the reformed religion and of the English interest and had 
consequently been regarded by the Insh Roman Catholics ivith an aversion 
which cannot be thought unnatural or unreasonable Had those bodies been 
remodelled m a judicious and impartial manner, the nregiilanty of tlie pro- 
cccdingsby whicliso desirable a result had been attained might have been par- 
doned But It soon appeared -that one exclusive system had been swept aw ay 
only to make room for another The boroughs w ere subjected to the absolute 
aiithonty of the Ciow n Toivns in which almost every householder u as an 
Lnglish Protestant were placed under the government of Irish Roman, Catho- 
lics Many of the new Aldermen had never ev en seen the places ov e'r v\ hich 
tlicv were appointed to bear rule. At the same time the ShenfTs, to whom 
belonged the execution of wiits and the nomination of juries, were selected 
in almost every instance from the caste uhich had till very recently been 
excluded from all public tnist It was affirmed that some of these impoi tant 
functionaries had been burned in the hand for theft Othem had been ser- 

V ants to Piotestants , and the Protestants added, u ith bitter sconi, that it 

VI os fortunate for the country when this was the case , for that a menial who 
had cleaned the plate and rubbed down tlic horse of an Enghsli gentleman 
might pass for a civilised being, when compared vvitli many of the native 
anstocracy whose liv cs had been spent in coshering oi marauding To such 
Sheriffs no colonist, even if he had been so strangely fortunate as to obtain 
a judgment, dared to entrust an execution * 

Thus the civil povver had, in the space of a few months, been transferred 
Thciiiiii Saxon to tlie Celtic population The transferor the inili- 

power taty povver had been not less complete The army, vihicli, under 
iiwdsofthe command of Ormond, had been the chief safeguard of the 
Roman Enghsh asccndcncy, had ceased to exist Whole regiments had 
caihoiics. -been dissolved and leconstructcd Six thousand Protestant vetc- 
nns, deprived of their bread, were brooding m retirement over their wrongs, 
or had crossed thesea and joined the standard of William Tlieir place was 
supplied by men who had long suffered oppression, and who, ffndmg them- 
selves suddenly transformed fioni slaves into masters, were impatient to 
pay back, with accumulated usury, the heavy debt of injuries and insults 
The new soldiers, it was said, never passed an Englishman without 
cursing him and calling him by some foul name They were the terror 
of every Protestant innkeeper, foi, from the moment when they came 
under his roof, they ate and drank everything they paid for nothing, 
and by their nide swaggering they scared moie respectable guests from 
his door + 

* King, II s 1 3i S f A Short View of the Methods made use of m Ireland for the 
Suhscrsion and Destruction of the Protestant Religion and Interests, bva CIcrgjman 
]atcl> escaped from thence, licensed Oct 17, 1689 

t King, HI a I cannot find that Charles Leslie, who was zealous on the other side, 
has, in his Answer to King contradicted an} of these facts Indeed Leslie gives upT} r 
connel s administration ' I desire to obiiatc one objeclion'whieh I knoii mil be made, 
as if I were about whollv to aandicate all that the Lord T} rconnel and other of King 
James’s ministers have done in Ireland, especiall} before this revolution began, and which 
most of an} thing brought it on No I am far from it I am sensible that their 
carnage m many partimlars gave greater occasion to King James s enemies than all the 
other maladministrations which were charged upon his government” leslies AnsW' 
to King, 1S9- 
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Suck the state of Ireland when tlie Prince of Orange landed at 
Torbay From that time e\er> packet which armed at Dublin 
brought tidings, such as could not but increase the mutual fear and enmuy 
loathing of the hostile races The colonist, who, after long enjoy- {JlJ 
mg and abusing power, had now tasted for a moment the bitterness 
ofsenilnde, the iiatiic, who, haiing drunk to the dregs all the 
bitterness of serMtude, had at length for a moment enjoved and abused 
power, were alike sensible that a great crisis, a crisis like that of 1641, was 
at hand The inajoiily impatiently cx}jecltd Phelira O’Neil to rc\i\e 111 
1 j rconncl 1 he minoiity saw m William a second Oliver 

On which side the first blow wns struck was a question which Wilhamites 
and Jacobites afterwanis debated wath much aspentj But no question 
could be more idle. History must do to both parties the justice winch 
neither has ever done to the other, mid must admit tint both had fair pleas 
and cruel provocations Both had been placed, by a fate for which neither 
was answerable, in such a situation that, human nature being what it is, 
they could not but regard each other with enmity A king, who perhaps 
might have reconciled them, had, year after jear, systematically employed 
Ills whole pouer for the purpose of inflaming their enmity to madness It 
W'os now impossible to establish m Ireland a just and beneficent government, 
a government which should kno v no distinction of race or of sect, a govern- 
ment which, while krictly respecting the rights guaranteed bylaw to the 
new landowners, should allevaatc by a judicious liberality the misfortunes of 
the ancient gentry' The opportunity had passed away compromise had 
become impossible the two infunated castes were alike convinced that it 
was necessary to oppress or to be oppressed, and Uiat there could be no 
safely but in victory, vengeance, and dominion They agreed only m spurn 
mg out of the way every mediator who sought to reconcile them 

During some weeks there were outrages, insults, evil reports, violent 
panics, the natuial preludes of the tcrnble conflict winch was at " 
hand A loimour spread over the whole island that, on the ninth nmonirthe 
of December, there would be a general massacre of the Englisliry 
Tyrconnel sent for the chief Piotcstants of Dublin to Ibc Castle, ancl, w illi 
Ills usual energy of diction, invoked on himself all the vengeance of heaven 
if the report was not a cursed, a blasted, a confounded he It was said 
that, in his rage nt finding his oaths ineffectual, he pulled off lus hat and 
wig, and flung them into the fire' But lying Dick Talbot was so well 
known that his imprecations and gesticulations only strengthened the ap 
ptchcnsioii which they were meant to allay' Ever since the recall of 
Clarendon there had been a large emigration of timid and quiet people 
from the Irish ports to England Tliat emigration now went on faster than 
ever It was not cosy to obtain a passage on board of a w ell built or com- 
modious vessel But many persons, made bold by the excess of fear, and 
choosing iwther to tioist the winds and waves than the exasperated Inshry, 
vcnluicd to encounter all the dangers of Saint Georges Chamid and of the 
Welsh coast in open boats and in the depth of winter llie English who 
remained began, in almost every county, to draw close together Every 
large country house became a fortress Every visitor who arrived after 
nightfall was challenged from a loophole 01 from a barricaded w indow , and 
if he attempted to enter witlioiit passwords and explanations, a blunderbuss 
was presented to him On the arcaded night of the ninth of December, 
there w.xs soirccly one Protestant m.an5ion from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Bantiy Bay m which armed men w ere not watching and lights burning from 
the early sunset to the late sunrise.* 

* A 1 rue and Imparinl Account of the most matenat Pavsacea iti Ireland -ince Dc 
cembvr i638 b\ n Gentleman who was an Eyewitness licenseif Jiijj aa, 1669 

t A 1 rue anil Impartial Acccunt, 1689 Eeslie s Ans\i er to King, iCga 
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A mmule 'iccount of passed m ode district 'll this lime Ins couie 
nisioty of dowi' to xis, and xvcll illtt&tratcs tlie gcncial state of the hingdom 
ihcto^of The south western part of Kerry is now well known as Iht most 
1 inmate Tjejmtiful tract m the Biltish isles The mountains, the glens, tlie 
capes stretching far into the Atlantif^ the crags on which tlie eagles hiiihl, 
the millets brawling down rocky posses, the Jakes ovcihiing by groics in 
which the wild deer find covert, attract every summer crowds of wanderers 
sated w ith the business and the pleasures ol great cities The beauties of 
that country arc indeed too often hidden m the mist and ram which the 
west wind brings up from a boundless ocean But, on the rare days when 
the sun shines out in all his glory, the landscape has a freshness and a 
w annth of colouring seldom found in our latitude The myrtle loves tliC 
soil The arbutus thrives better than evon on the sunny shore of Calabria.* 
The turf is of livelier hue than elsewhere the hills gloW-witli a nchtr 
purple the lamish of the holly and ivy is more glossy, and beiries of a 
blighter red peep through foliage of a bnghtcr gieen But during the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, this paradise w os as little know n to 
the civilised world as Spitsbergen or Greenland If ever it was mentioned, 
it was mentioned os a horrible desert, a chaos of bogs, tlnc1{cts,-and preci- 
pices, where the she wolf still hUeretl, and where Some half naked savages, 
who could not Speak a word of Lnghsh, made thems^ves burrows m the 
mud, and lived on roots and sour milk + 

At length, m the }tar 1670, the benevolent and enlightened Sir W illiam 
Petty detci mined to form an English settlement in tins wild district lie 
possessed a large domain there, which has descended to a posterity w ortUj of 
vuch an ancestor On the improvement of that domain he cvpendcd, it was 
said, not less than ten thousiuid pounds The little tow n which he founded, 
named from the bay of Kenmare, stood at the he'>d of that bay, undci a 
mountain ndge, on the summit of which travellers now stop to ^ze upon 
the loveliest of the three lakes of Kfl!ame> Scaicely any village, built 
by an cntcrpiising band of New Englanders, far from the dwellings of their 
countrymen, m llie midst of thO hunting grounds of the Bed Indians, 
was more completely out of the” pale of civilisation th in Kenmai e Betw een 
Petty’s settlement and the nearest English habitation the joiiniey by land 
was of two days through a wild and dangerous country Yet the place 
piospered horty-two houses were erected The population amounted to 
a hundred and eighty Ihe land round the town was well cultivated 
The cattle vi ere numerous Two small barks w ei c employed m fishing and 
trading along tlie coast The supply of hernngs, pilcliaids, mackerel, and 
salmon was plentiful, and would have been still more plentiful, had not the 
beach been, m the finest pait of the jear, covered by multitudes of seals, . 
winch preyed on the fish of the bay Yet the seal was not an unwelcome 
visitor his fur was valuable , and Ins oil supplied light through the long 
nights of w iiitei An attempt -was made with great success to set up iron 


* There Imre been iii the no^hbonrhood of Kilhroey specimens of the arbutus tliirty 
fiel bi£,b and four feet and a half round Sec the Philocophica) Ttansaclions, eay^ 
t 111 a \cry full account of the Biitish isles published at Nuremberg in 1600, Kerrj is 
dc cnbed as “ an v iclen Orten unwcjjsam oind vollci* Wilder und GcbQrge “ WoU es still 
infisted Ireland “ Kein schSdlich Ihicr 1st da, ausscrhalb VVcKT und Fflehse " Serine 
as the year i7ioinoiicj was levied on presentments of the Grand Juw of Kerry foi 
the destruction of w olves m that county See, Smith's Ancient 'and Hodern State ot 
the Comity of Kerry , 1756 I do not know that I hav e cv cr ui6t w ifit a bitter bool of 
the kiifd and of Hie size In a poem published as late as T719, atld entitled Mftedermot, 
or the Irish Fortiine-Htuiter, in stv cantos, wolfhunting and 1 olKpcarmg ate npresented 
as common sports in Munster' In William’s reign Ireland w as sometimes called by the 
nickname of Wolfland Thus in a poem on the battle of La Hogue, called Advice to a 
Fainter, the terror of the Irish army is thus described 


And Wolfland 


^ A chilling dnlnp 
liont runs thro the nsingcamp 




/ 
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•tt orivs. It \\ as not yet the practice to employ coal for the p«rpo« of smelt- 
ing , and the manufacturers of Kent and Sussex had much dimcultj in pro- 
curing timber at a reasonable price The neighbourhood of Kenmare ■was 
then richly 11 coded , and Petty found it a gainful speculation to send ore 
thither iTie loiers of the picturesque still regret thenoodsof oak and 
arbutus which w ere cut _dou n to feed his furnaces AnOtlicr scheme had 
occurred to his active and intelligent mind Sonic of the neighbouring 
islands abounded with rariegatcd marble, red and rvbite, purple and green 
Petty ucll knew at nhat cost the ancient Romans had decorated their baths 
and temples with many coloured columns hewn from Laconian and Afncan 
quames , and he seems to have indulged the hope that the rocks of his w ild 
domain in Kerry might furnish embellishments to the mansions of Saint 
James’s Square, and to the choir of St Paul's Cathedral * 

From the first, the settlers had found that they must be prepared to C\er 
cise the light of selfdcfcnce to an extent which would have been unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable in a well governed country The law was altogether 
w itliout force in the Inglilands which lie on the south of the vale of Iralee 
No officer of justice willingly ventured into those parts One pursuivant 
whom 1680 attempted to execute a warrant there was murdered Ihc 
people of Kenmare seem howevci to have been sufficiently scaired by then 
union, their intelligence, and tlicir spiiit, till the close of the year 1688 
1 hen at length the effects of the poh^ of Tyrconnel began to be felt even 
m that remote comer of Ireland In the ey'es of the peasantry of Munster 
tiic colonists were aliens and heietics The buildings, the boats, the 
machines, the granaries, the dairies, the furnaces, were doubtless contem- 
plated by the native race with that mingled envy and contempt with which 
the ignorant naturally reganl the tnumphs of know ledge Nor is it at nil im 
probable that tlieemigrants had been guilty of those faints from w Inch civ iliscd 
men who settle among an unciv iliscd people aic rarely free 1 In, powci de 
rived from supcnoi intelligence had, we may easily believe, been somctmics 
displayed with insolence, and sometimes exerted w itli injuslice Now there- 
fore, when the news spread from altar to altar, and from cabin to cabin, that 
the strangers were to be driven out, and that their liouses and lands were to 
be given as a booty to the childien of the soil, a predatory war commenced 
Plunderers, thirty', forty, seventy in a troop, prowled round the town, some 
with fireamisi, some with pikes Ihe barns were robbed The horses were 
stolen In one foray a hundred and forty cattle were swejit away and driven 
off through the ravines of Glenganff In one night six dwellings weie 
broken open and pillaged At last the colonists, driven to extremity, le 
solved to die like mCn rather than be murdered in tlieir beds The 
house built by Petty for his agent was the largest m the place It stood 
on a rooky peninsula round which the waves of the bay broke Here 
the whole jiojnilation assembled, seventy five fighting men, with abotit 
a hundred women and children They had among them sixty firelocks, 
and as many pikes and swonls Round the agent’s house they tjiicw up 
wiili gieat speed a vail of turf fourteen feet in licight and Cwtlve 111 
thickness The space enclosed was about half an acre Within this ram- 
part all the arms, the ammnmtioil, and the provisions of tlie settlement were 
collected, .and several huts of thin plank were built \\ hen these prepara 
lions w ere completed, tlie men of Kenmare began to make vagorons rbprisaK 
on their Irish neighbours, sewed robbers, recovered stolen property, and 
continued dimng some weeks to act in all things as an independent common- 
wealth Tlie government was earned on by clcctivo officers to whom every 
member of the society* swore fidchty on the Holy Gospels* 

* Smith’s Ancient and Modern State of Kerrj 

I Exact Relation of the Pcrscctilioits Rohb*ncS( and Losses, sustained hv the Prutei* 
tants of Rilmare m Ireland, rdSo Saiich s Aneient ard hi odsni State of KcrT> , 171^ 
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While the people of the small town of Kcnmire w ere thus hestimng them 
selves, similar preparations for defence vveic made by larger communities on 
a laiger scale Great numbers of gentlemen and yeomen quitted the open 
country, and repaired to those tovvais winch had been founded and incotpo- 
latcd for the purpose of bridling the native population, and which, though 
recently placed under the government of Roman Catholic magistrates, vieie 
still inhabited chiefly by Pi otestants A considerable body of armed colonists 
mastered at Sligo, anothCi at Charleville, a third at Mallow, a fourth still 
more formidable at Randon * Rut the pimcipal strongholds of the Englishiy 
dining this evil time v\cic Eniiishillcn and l^ondondcriy 

Enniskillen, though the capital of the county of Fermanagh, was then 
rnnis merely a v illage It v\ ns built on an island surrounded by the riv ci 
knicii. which joins the tvv o bcauttful sheets of water know n by the common 
name of Lough El nc Iheslieam and both the lakes were overhung on 
cv cry side by natural forests Enniskillen coiisistcil of about eighty dwellings 
clustering round an ancient castle The inhabitants were, with scarcely an 
exception, Protestants, and boasted that then tow n had been true to the 
Piotestant cause thioiigh the terrible rebellion which broke out in 1641 
Early in December they received from Dublin an intimation that two com- 
panies of Popish iiifantiy were to be immediately qiiarteicd on them The 
alarm of the little community w as great, and the greater because it w as 
know n that a preaching fnar had been ckcrting himself to inflame the Irish 
population of the neighbourhood against the heiclics A danng resolution 
was taken Come what might, the troops should not be admitted \ ct the 
means of defence were slender Not ten pounds of powder, not twenty fiic- 
locks fit for use, could be collected wiUiin the walls Messengers w'eicscnt 
with pressing letters to summon the Piotestant gently of the vicinage to the 
rescue and the summons w as g-’llantly obey cd In a few hours tw 0 hundred 
foot and a hundred and fifty hoh>c had assembled Ty rconnel’s soldiers w ere 
already at hand Ihey bi ought with them a considerable supply of arms 
to be distributed among the peasantiy The peasantry giccted the royal 
standard with delight, and accompanied the march in great numbers 1 he 
towaismen and their allies, instead of w aiting to be attacked, came boldly 
forth to encounter the intraders Hie oflicers of James had expected -no 
resistance ■' 1 hey w ere confounded w hen they saw confronting them a column 
of foot, flanked by a large body of mounted gentlemen and yeomen The 
crow'd of camp followers ran away in tenor The soldiers made a retleat 
so precipitate that it might be called a flight, and scarcely haltcdjtill they 
were thirty miles off at Cavan + 

The Protestants, elated by this easy victory, proceeded to make arrange 
ments for the government and defence of Enniskillen and of the surrounding 
Country Gustav us Hamilton, a gentleman who had served in the army, 
but who had recently been deprived of his commission by Tyrconnel, and 
had since been hOing on an estate in Fermanagh, was appointed Governor, 
and took up his residence in the castle Trusty men were enlisted, and 
armed with great expedition As there was a scarcity of swords and pikes 
smiths w ere employe to make vv eapons by fastening scytlies on poles All 
the country houses lound Lough Erne were turned into gainsons No Papist 
was suflered to be at laige in the town , and the fnar who was accused of 
exerting his eloquence against the Englishry was thrown into pnson J 

Ireland's lamentation, licensed May 18, 1689 

t A 1 riic Kchtion of the Actions of the TnnisViUina Men, hy Andreu Hamilton, Rec 
tor of Kilskerric, and one of the Prebends of the Diocese of Clo{;her, an Ej cn itness 
thereof and Actor therein, licensed Jan T5, 16JP A Further Impartial Account of ihe 
Acuonsof the Inniskilhng Men b> Captain William Mac Cormiek, one of the first that 
took up Arms, 1691 

t Hamilton s. 1 me Relation Mac Cormict *s Turther Impartial Account 
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The other (jreat f-istncss of Protestantism « -is a place of nioi e importance 
Eighty jears before, dunng the trouhies caused 1 ^ the last struggle i oniioo 
of the houses of O’Neil and O’Donnel against the authontj of ‘•'m 
James the First, the ancient cit> of Derry had been surprised by one of the 
natne chiefs the inhabitants had been slaughtered, and the houses reduced 
to ashes Tlie insurgents avere speedily put down and punished the 
go\ eminent resohed to restore the ruined lovn the I^rd ifayor. Alder- 
men, and Common Council of London were invited to assist in the work , 
and King Janies the First made over to them in their coTjiorale capacity the 
ground covered by the nuns of the old Deny, and about six thousand acres 
in the neighbourhood * 

' This country, then uncultivated and uninhabited, is now ennehed by 
industry, embellished by taste, and pleasing even to eyes acaistomcd to the 
well tilled fields and stately manor houses of England A new city soon 
arose v Inch, on account of its connection wath the capital of the empire, 
was called Londondeny The buildings covered the summit and slope of 
a hill which overlooked the broad stream of the Foyle, then whitened by 
vast flocks of wild swans t On the highest ground stood the Cathedral, a 
church which, though erected when the secret of Gothic architecture wzs 
lost, and though ill qualified to sustain a comparison with the awful temples 
of tlic middle ages, is not without grace and dignity Near the Cathedral 
rose the Palace of the Bishop, whose sec was one of the most valuable 11. 
Ireland The city was in form nearly an ellipse , and the principal streets 
formed a cross, the arms of which met in a square called the Diamond The 
original houses have been either rebuilt or so much rimaircd that their an- 
cient character can no longer be traced , but many of them were standing 
within living memory They were in general two stones in height, and 
some of them had stone staircases on the outside. The dwellings were 
encompassed by a wall of which tlie whole circumference was httlc less than 
a mile On the bastions were planted culvenns and sakers presented by the 
w ealthy guilds of London to tlie colony On some of these ancient guns, 
which have done memorable service to a great cause, the devices of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, of the Vintners’ Company, and of tlie Merchant 
Tailors’ Company are still discernible J 
The inhabitants vv ere Protestants of Anglosavon blood They were indeed 
not all of one country or of one churdi but Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
Episcopalians and Presbytenans, seem to have generally lived together in 
friendship, a friendship which is sufficiently explained by their common 
antipathy to the Irish race and to the Popish religion During the rebellion 
of 1641, Londonderry had resolutely held out against the native chieftains, 
and had been repeatedly licsicged in vain § Since the Kcstoration the citv 
had prospered The Foyle, when Uic tide was high, brought up ships of 
laige burden to the quay Ihc fisheries throve greatly Ihe nets, it was 
said, w ere sometimes so full that it was necessary to fling back multitudes 
of fish into the waves The quantity of salmon caught annually was csti 
mated at eleven hundred thousand pounds’ weight || 

The people of I ondonderry shared in the alarm which, towards the clore 
of the year 168S, was general among the Piotcstants s^led in c'» tr. of ' 
Ireland It was known tliat the abonginal peasantry of the neigh vUn’dl'" 
bourhood were laying in pikes and knives Priests had been eeiry 
haranguing in a '•tylc of which, it must be owned, the Puritan part of tlic 


* Concise View of the Irish Societv, jSzs Mr Heath's interesting Accrunt Of the 
yVorshipfut Cornfanv of Grocer* Appendix xj 
t 1 he Inlerevt of t ng'iiid in the Presemlion of Ireland, hccn-td Ju'j 17, ICS9 
t Hics' things 1 oliserved or learned on ihr spot 

S Ihe best acroiintthat I lia»c <een of what jn*?ed m laindoi dvrrj during ill' vir 
uhich hecan in 1641 is in Dr Re d’s JIi tors of ihc Presbyterian Church in Inland 
i 1 he Interest of England m the I’re'crva.ioa of Ireland , ittg 
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Viiglosixon colony Ind little right to complain, about the alaughtei of the 
Annlekites, and the judgments which Saul had brought on hims.elf~by_ 
‘sparing one of the proscribed lacc Rumours from vanous quartets and 
anonjmous letters in aanons hands agiecd in naming the ninth of Deccmbci 
as the day fixed for flie extirpation of the stlangers ' While the minds of 
the citizens weie agitated by these reports, neus came that a regiment of 
twelve liiindred Papists, commanded by a Papist, Alexander jVIacdonn'ell, 
IZarl of Antrim, had lecened oidcis horn the Loid Deputy to occup> 

I ondoiidcny, and was already on the march fiom Coleraine The con- 
sternation was extieme Some were for closing the gates and resisting, 
some foi submitting , some for temporising 'Flic corporation had, l^e the 
other corporations of Ireland, been remodelled 'llie magistrates were 
men of low ■station and character. Among them was only one person of 
,Vnglosa\on extraction , and he had turned Papist ' In such rulers the in-' 
habitants could place no confidence * The Bishop, Ezekiel Hopkins, 
lesolutely adhered to the political doctiiiics which he had preached ^uring 
many years, and exhorted Ins flock to go jiatiently to the slaughter~rallici 
than inciii the guilt of disobcjing the Lord's Anointed + Antrim was 
meanwhile drawing nearer and nearer At length the citizens saw from 
the ivalls his troops arrayed on the opposite shore of the Foyle Tlieic“ 
was then no bridge but there was a ferry which kept up a constant com 
munication between the two banks of the n\er , and by uiis ferry a detach 
ment from Antrim’s regiment crossed The officeis piesented themselves 
at thegatc-i produced a warrant directed to the Major and Shenffs, and 
demanded ,wlmittancc and quaiteis for his hlajestj’s soldiers 

Tust at this moment thirteen joung apprentices, most of whom appear, 
from their names, to have been of Scottish birth or descent, flew to the 
guardroom, aimed themselves, seized tlie keys of the citj, rushed to llw 
Ferry Gate, closed it in the face of the King’s officers, and let down tlie 
portcullis James Monson, a citizen more advanced iii years, addressed 
the intnidcis from the top of the wall and advised them to be gone They 
stood m consultation before the gate till they heard him cry, “Bniig a 
gicat gun this way" Thej then thought it time to get beyond the range 
of shot Tliey retreated, re-emharked, and rejoined their comrades on the 
other side of the nver The flame had already spread The wjiole city 
was up. Ihe other gates were scCuied Sentinels paced the rampails 
cv erywhere The magazines w ere op'ened Muskets and gunpowder w ere 
distributed Messengers were sent, under cover of the following night, to 
the Protestant gentlemen of the neighhonnng counties Tlie bishop c\ 
postulated m vain It is indeed probable that the vehement^and daring 
joung' Scotchmen who had taken the lead on this occasion had little respect 
for his office One of them broke in on a discourse with which he inter- 
rupted the militaiy preparations by exclaiming, "A good sermon, my lord, 
a V cry good sermon , but we have not time to hear it just now 
* My vuthdrity for this unfaioiinblc account of the corpontion is-ui epic poem cn 
titled the Londenad Tlhis exlnordiii-u} work must ime been wntten very soon after 
the events to which itrelitLS , font is dedicated to Robert Rochfort Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Rochfort was Speaker from 1695 to i6og The poet bad nO 
invention he had evtdcntl> a minute knowledge of the city which he celebralid, and 
Ins doggerel IS consequent!} not without historical value He says 

' 1 or burgesses nltd freemen they bud drove ^ , 

BroguentaVers butdiers taps andsudi astboset ' 

In nil tile corpomtron not a man 
Of British parcnts'except Budianan.* 

Ibis Buchanan IS afterwards devcniied as . ‘ 1 

"A knave all oer ' - 1 ,, 

1 or lie bad learned to tdl his beads before ' 

t See a setmoii preached by him at Suhlin oif Jan 31, 1669 The text is " Submit 
' w 'if '* ordinance of mao for the Lord’s sake ^ 

A '• Account of the Siege of Derty, 1OT9 Mackenrie's Narrative of the Siege 
1 or Londonderry, 1689 An Apolog} for the failures cliarged on the Reverend Mr Walker » 

1 ■* ^ ' 
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Tlie Piotcslanls of the neighbourhood promptly obeyed flie Eummons ot 
Londonderry Willnn forlv eight hours, hundieds of horse nnd foot cimc 
by % anous ro'ids to the city Antrim, not thtnhing himself strong enough to 
risk nn 'ittack, or not disposed to take on himself the responsibility of commenc 
ing 1 civil wm VMthout further ordeis, retired with liis troops to Coleraine 

It might have been expected that the resistance of Enniskillen and Lon 
doiidcriy would h-vve imtnted Tyrcoimel into taking some despe* Mmai]oy 
I ate step And m truth his savage and imperious temper was at 
first inflamed by the news almost to madness But, after wreaking 
Ins 1 igc as usual, on his w'lg, he become somewhat calmer Tidings or a 
very sobering nature liad just reached him The Prince of Orange was 
inaTching unopposed to London, Almost every county and every great town 
111 England hod declared for him James, deserted by his ablest captains 
and by his nearest relatives, had sent commissioners to treat witli the inva< 
viers, and had issued writs convoking a Parliament While the result of the 
negotiations whidi were pending m England was uncertain, the Viccioy 
eould not venture to take a bloody revenge on the refractoiy Protestants 
of Ireland He therefore thought it espcdicnt to aflectfor a time a clemency 
and moderation which were by no means congenial to his disposition The 

task of quieting the Englishry of Ulstci was entrusted to William Stewart, 
Viscount Mountjoy Mountjoy, a brave soldier, an accomplished scholar, 
a zealous Piotestant, and yet a zealous Tory, was one of the very feiv mem- 
bers of the Established Chuich who still held office in Ireland He was 
hlastci of the Oidnance mtlnt kingdom, and was colonel of a regiment m 
which an uncommonly large proportion of the Englishry had been suficred 
to icmam At Dublin he was the centre of a small circle of learned nnd m- 
gtnious men who had, under his presidency, formed themselves into a Royal 
Society', the image, on a small scale, of the Royal Society of I-ondon In 
Ulster, with wlncli he wois peculiarly connected, liis name was held in high 
honour by the colonists * lie hastened with his itgimcnt to Londonderry, 
and was well received there For it was know n that, though he was firmly 
attached to hcicditary moiiaichy, he was not less firmly attached to tlic rc 
formed rclimon The citizens readily permitted him to leave within their 
walls a small garrison exclusively composed of Protestants, under the com 
inand dfhislieutenaut colonel, Robert Lundy, who tookilie title of Governor h 

The news of Mountjoy ’s visit to Ulster was highly gratifying to the dc 
lenders of Enniskillen Some gentlemen deputed by that town waited on him 
to request his good offices, but wctc disappointed by the reception which 
they found “ My advice to ^ou is,” he said, “ to submit to the King’s an 
thonly ” “ What, my Lord ? ” said one of the deputies , “ are w e to sit still 
and let out selves hchutchcicd ? ” " The King,” said Mountjoy, “ will pro- 
' tectyom” ” If all that we hear be true,” said the deputy, “His Majesty 
w’lll find it haid enough to protect himself ” 1 he conference ended m this 
unsatisfactory manner Enniskillen still kept its attitude of defiance , and 
hfounljoy relumed to Dublin t 

By this lime It had indeed become evident that James could not protect 
himself It was known in Ireland that he had fled , that he had been 
stopped , that he had fled again , that the Piince of Orange had ainved at 

Account of the I lie SiLge oi Derrv, 16S9 A Light to the Blind This tut irorl, a 
niiatiscnpl u the possession of Lord rjiig-il, is the wort of a zealous Roman CaJioIic 
and a mortal cnem> of England Large extracts from it are among die hlackintosh 
MSS Ihe date in the liticpagc IS 17x1 

* As to MounUov’s character and position, see Clarendon's letters from Ireland ]ur- 
ticiilnrb that to Lord Dartmouth of I eh S, and that to Evebn of Peb t.|, tdSfi “Bon 
ohicicr, et horame -d espnt,” s.a> > ®vaux 

t W atker s Account , f ight to the Blind. 

i Mac Cumiick s rurther ImparUal Aecount. 
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Wcslminstet in Innmpli, had taken on himself the 'idmimstration of the 
realm, and had issued letters summoning a Convenbon 
Tliosc lords and gentlemen at m hose request the Pnnee Ind assumed tlic_ 
•William government, hid earnestly entreated him to take the state of Ireland 
a Mcoti-i immediate consideration , and he had in 1 eply assured them 

lion mtu that he vv ould do his best to maintain the Protestant religion and 
TjTconnci English inteiest in that kingdom IIis enemies afterwards 
accused him of uttcrlj disregarding this promise , nay, thoj nllcgcdj that he 
puriiosely suffered Ireland to sink deeper and dccpci-in calamity Hah 
fa\, they said, liad, with cruel and perfidious ingennit}, devised tins mode 
of placing the Convention under a species of duress , and the Inclc had sue 
cceded hut too vicll The vote which called William to the tliionchould 
not have passed so easily hut foi the cAtrcnie dangers which threatened the 
state , and it was in consequence of his own dishonest inactivity that 
those dangers had become extreme * As this accusation rests on no 
proof, those who repeat it are at least bound to show that some course - 
clearly better than the course w Inch William took was open to him , and 
tins they will find a difficult task If indeed he could, within a few weeks 
after his arrival 111 London, have sent a great evpcdition to Ireland, that 
kingdom might peihaps, after a short struggle, or without a struggle, have 
submitted to his authority' , and a long senes of enmes and calamities might 
have been averted But the factious orators and pamphleteers, who, much 
at their ease, reproached him for not sending such an expedition, would have 
been perplexed if they had been required to find the men, the ships, and the 
funds 1 he English army had lately been arrayed against him part of it 
was still ill disposed towards him , and the whole was utterly disorganised 
Of the army which he had brought from Holland not a regiment could be' 
spared He had found the treasury empty and the pay of the navy 111 
arrear He had no power to hypothecate any part of the public revenue 
Those who lent him money lent it on no seainlybut his bare word It 
was only by thepalnotic liberality of the merchants of London tint he was 
enabled to defray the ordinary charges of government till the meeting of the' 
Convention It is surely unjust to blame him for not instantly fitbng out, 
in such circumstances, an armament sufficient to conquer a kingdom 
Fercelvang that, till the government of England was settled, it would not 
be in his power to interfere effectually by anns in the affairs of Ireland, he 
determined to tiy what effect negotiation would produce Those w ho judged 
after the event pronounced that he had not^^n tins occasion, shown his 
usual sagacity He ought, they said, to have known that it was absurd to 
expect submission from Tyreonne] Sudi however was not at the time the 
opinion of men who had the best means of information, and whose interest 
was a sufficient pledge for their sinccnty A great mcebng of noblemen 
and gentlemen who had property m Ireland was held, during the jnter* 
regnum, at the house of the Duke of Ormond in Saint James’s Square. They 
advised the Pnnee to try whcthei the Lord Deputy might not be in- 
duced to capitulate oh honourable and advantageous terms In truth there 
is strong reason to believe that lyrconncl really wavered Por, fierce as 
were Ills passions, they never made him forgetful of his interest, and he 
might well doubt whether It were not for his interest, in declining years and 
health, to retire from business w itli full indemnity for all past offences, w ith 
high rank, and with an ample fortune, rather than to slake his life and pro- 
peity on the event of a war against the whole power of England It is 
ceitam that he professed himself willing to yield He ojiened a communi- 
cation w all the Pnnee of Orange, and affected to take counsel w ith Mountjoy, 

* Unmet, 1 807 , md llic notes by Swift and Xlartmontb Tutchin, in the Ob ena 
^ tor, repeats this idle calumn} f The Orange Garettc, Jan lOi'iCBJ 
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and\Mth others ho, though they hid not thrown off their allegiance to 
Times, were jet firmly attached to the Established Church and to the 
’English connection 

In one qinrter, a quarter from which Willnm wis justified m eipccting 
the most judicious counsel, there was a strong conviction Ihit the nicTempies 
piofessions of 1 jrconnel w ere sincere No Bntish statesman had «»ns»>’tcd 
then so high 1 rcputition throughout Euiopc as Sir Willnm Temple His 
diplomitic skill hid, t\i enty years before, irrested the progress of the French 
powci He hid been a steady ind an useful friend to the United Provinces 
ind to the House of Nassau He had long been on terms of friendly con- 
ficleiicc M itli the Prince of Onnge, ind hid negotnted that mirrnge to wliitli 
England owed her recent deliieniice With the affairs of Ireland ’Icniplc 
was supposed tobepeculnily well acquainted Hisfainilyliad considerable 
property there he hid himself resided there dunng several years he had 
lepresented the coimtj of Carlow m parliament , and a large part of his 
income was demed fiom a lucrative Insh office There was no height of 
now er, of rank, or of opulence, to w hich he might not hai e risen if he w ould 
Jiaic consented to quit his retreat, and to lend Ins assistance and the weight 
of his name to the new goiemmcnt But power, rank, and opulence had 
less attraction foi his Epiairean temper than case and security He rcjcctal 
the most tempting invitations, and continued to amuse himself with his 
books, his tulips, and his pine apples, in rural seclusion With some hesita- 
tion, howevei, he consented to let hiscldcst son Tohn cntennlo thescrvicc 
of William During the i acancy of the throne, J ohn 1 emple w as emploj ed 
m business of high importance , and, on subjects connected with Ireland, 
his opinion, which might reasonably be supposed to agree with his fatlier’s, 
had gi cat w eight The j oung politician flattered himself that he had secured 
the sen ices of an agent eminently qualified to bring the negotiation with 
Tyrconncl to a prosperous issue 

lliis agent was one of a remarkable familj which had sprung from a noble 
Scottish stock, but which had long been settled m Ireland, and which pro 
fcbsed the Roman Catholic religion In the gay crow'd which 
thronged Whitehall, during those scandalous years of Jubilee tiimiUon 
which immediately followed the Restoration, the Ilamiltons were “idmihu 
pro eminently conspicuous The long fair niigicts, the radiant 
bloom, and the langiiislmig blue eyes of the loiely Elizabeth still charm 11s 
on the canvas of Lely She had the glory of achieving no vulgar conquest 
It was reserved for her voluptuous beauty and for her flippant wat to over- 
come the aversion which the coldheartcd and scoffing Grammont felt fbr 
the indissoluble tie One of her brothers, Anthony, became the chronicler 
of that bnlhant and dissolute society of which he had been not the least 
brilliant nor the least dissolute member He dcsencs the high praise of 
having, though not a Frencliman, wntten the book which is, of all books, 
the most exquisitely French, both in spint and in manner Another brother, 
named Richard, had, in foreign service, gamed some military exp'criencc 
His wit and politeness had distinguished him even in the splendid circle of 
Versailles It w as whispered that he had dared to lift his ej es to an exalted 
ladj, the natural daughter of the Great King, the w ife of a legitimate pnneo 
of tlic House of Bourbon, and that she had not seemed to be displeased by 
the attentions of her presumptuous admirer ♦ Richard had subsequently 
returned to his native country, had been appointed Brigadier General in the 
Iiish antij, and had been sworn of the Irish Pnvj Council A\Tien the 
Dutch invasion was expected, he came across Saint George’s Channel with 
the troops which Tyrconncl sent to reinforce the royal army After the 
flight of James those troops submitted to thd Prince of Orange Richard 

* ^f<.mo res dc Madame de La Favette 
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1 Ininikoii not oiilj made liis own peace with m Int nas, now. the ruling powci, 
hut dcclaicd himself confident tint, if hca^eicsentto Duhlni, he could con-'- 
duct the negotiation which had been opened there to a happy dose If lit 
failed, ho pledged his word to return to London m three weeks llis influ 
dice 111 Ireland was kiioivn to be great lus honoui had neici been quay-' 
lioiicd , and he was highly esteemed by John '1 rmple The young states 
man declared that he would answer for hisfiiend Richard as for himself 
ihis guarantee was Uiought sti/Ecicnt, and lianiilton set out for Ireland, 
]>roclaiming everywhere that he should soon bring Tyrconnel to leason, The 
offers which he was authorised to make to the Roman Catholics, and jicr- 
sonally to the Lord Deput>, wort most liberal * 

It IS not impossible that Hamilton may has c really meant to keep his 
Tyrionnci promise Blit wlieii he aiancd at Uubhn, he found that he had 
sends undertaken a task which he could not perform Tlie hesitation of 
Tnd'n«^oT}rconncl, whether genuine or feigned, was at an end He had 
France found that lic liud 110 loiigcr a choice He had with little difficulty 

stimulated the ignorant and susceptible Irish to fuiy To calm them av as 
bcyondlus skill Rumours wcie abroad that the Viceroy was corresponding 
with the Lnghsh , and those lumours had set the nation on fire Fhc ciy 
of the common jicople svas that, if he dared to sell them for wealth and 
honours, they would bum the Castle and him m it, and would put them- 
seh cs under the piotcction of Prance i It was neccssaiy for him to protest, 
ti Illy 01 falsel), that he liad ncicr haibonrcd nii} thought of submission, and 
Uiat he had pretended to negotiate only foi the purpose of gaming time 
Vet, befoie he openly declared against the English settlers, and against Eng- 
land hei'.elf, what must be a war to the death, he wished to nd himself of 
Moimtjo}, who had hitherto been true to the cause of Tomes but who, it 
was well known, would nesei consent to be a part} to the spoliation and 
oppression of the colonists H}pociiUcal professions of friendship and of 
P''cific intentions wcic not spared It ivas a sacred duty, Tyiconncl said, 
to as ert the calamities w hich seemed to be impending King James himself, 
if he understood the whole case, would not wish his Insh friends to engage 
at that moment in an cnlerpnsc which must be fatal to them and useless to 
liim lie w ould permit them, he w ould command them, to submit to iieccs 
sity, and to rcsene themsehes for better times If any man of weight, any 
man loyal, able, and well informed, would icpair to Saint Germains and 
explain the state of things. His Majesty would easily be convinced Would 
Mountjoy undertake this most honourable and important mission? hfouiit- 
joy hesitated, and suggested that some pci-son more likely to be acceptable 
to the King should be the messenger Tyrconnel swoic, ranted, declared 
that, unless King James were well advised, Ireland w'ould sink to the pit of 
hell, and insisted that Mountjoy should go ns the lepresentativc of the loyal 
mcmheib of the Established Church, and should he accompanied by Chief 
Baron Rice, a Roman Catholic high in the royal favour Mountjoy yielded 
1 he two ambassadors departed togethci, but with vuy different commissions 
Rice was charged to tell James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heait, and 
had been sent to France only that the Protestants of Ireland might be de- 
prned of a favoiuile leader The King lyas to he assured that he was 
impatiently expected in Ireland, and that, if he avould show himself there 
with a French force, he might speedily retrieve his fallen fortunes !j. The 
Chief Baron earned with him otlier instructions which were probablj kept 
secret even from the Court of Saint Germains If James should be unw'il- 
Uumci, I 8o8 Life of James, ji 3ao Commons' Journals, Julj *9, 1689 

t -Avaux to Leu IS, 1689 ' 

t Clarke’s l ife of James 11 3sr^ Mouiiljoj s Circular Inciter, dated Jan ro, tCSJ / 
King, n 8 In Liqht to tke Ulind ” 1 j t» otinel 5 " wi«e dissimulation ” is commended 
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ling to pul lumSclf at Ihe head of the niln c popuhtion of Irclaud, Rice w a? 
tliicclcd to icqucst a pnvate undtcncc of Lems, and to offer to mahe the 
uland a prdvuice of Iiincc - " i 

As soon as tlic two envoys had departed, Tjiconnel set himself to piepare 
for the conflict which had become inevitable , arid he was strenu* Tvrconnei 
oiivly assisted by the faithless Hamilton The Insh nation was 
tailed to arms , and the call was obeyed wath stinnge promptitude ^oaims 
and enthusiasm The flag on the Castle of Dublin V\ as cmbioidered w ith 
the words, "Now or never ! Now and for ever I’* Those words resounded 
through the whole island -i Never in modem Liwope has there been such 
a rising up of a whole people Tlie habits of the Celtic jicasant weic such 
that he made no sacnfice 111 quitting his potato ground for the camp He 
loved CNCitemcnt and adventure tlefcaicd woiL far more tlian danger 
TIis national and religious feelings had, during tlirce years, been e^asperated 
by tlie constant application of stimulants At cveiy fair and inaikct he 
had heard that a good time was at hand, tliat the tyrants who spoke Saxon 
and lived in slated houses were about to be swept away, and that the land 
would again belong to its own cliildren By the peat fires of a himdicd 
thousand cabins had niglitlybeen sung rude ballads which picdictcd the 
deliverance of the oppressed race The priests, most of whom belonged to 
those old families which the Act of Settlement had ruined, but wliicli weie 
still levered by the native population, had, from a thousand altars, charged 
every Catholic to show his zeal foi the tnic Church by providing weapons 
against the day when it might be necessary to try tlie chances of battle m hci 
cause The army, which, under Omiond,-had consisted of only eight icgi 
ments, was now increased to foi ty eight and the ranks were soon full to ov ci 
flowing It w as impossible to find at short notice one tenth of the nuinbci of 
good officers which was rcquiicd Commissions were scattered profiiselv 
among idle coshcrers who claimed lobe descended from good Insh faimhet. 
Yet even thus the supply of captains and lieutenants fell short of the demand , 
and many companies were commanded by cobblers, tailois, and footmen 
The pay of the soldiers was very small Tire private hul no more than 
Ihrtcpcpcc a day One half only of this pittance was ever given 
him in money , and tliat half was often in arrear But a fai more uonohiic 
seductive bait tlian his miserable stipend was the prospect 
boundless license If the government allowed him less than sufliced foi hi*, 
wants, It was not cMvcme to mark the means by which he supplied the, dc 
ficiency Though fottr-fifths of the population of li eland weic Celtic and 
Roman Catholic, more than four-fifths of the propeity of Ireland belonged to 
the Piolcstant Englishrv The gameis, the cellars, above all the floclvS and 
herds of the mmonly, w eie abandoned to the majority \\ halcv cr tlic rcgulai 
tioops spared w as devoured by bonds of marauders w ho ov erran almost ev cry 
barony in the island, Foi the arming was now universal No man dared to 
present himself at mass without some weapon, a pike, a long knife called a 
skean, or, at the very least, a strong ashen stake, pointed and hardened ni 
the fire Tlic v eiy w omen were exhorted by their spiritual directors to caiTv 
skeans Every smith, evciy carpenter, every aitlei w’s at constant woik 
on guns and blades It was scarcely possible to get a horse shod If 
any Protestant artisan icfused to assist in the manufacture of implements 

A\ luv to Lewis, April JJ, i63ii 

t Pnnted Letter from Dublin, beb as i65u • JKi,' iliosheth iml /iba, rCSo 
t 1 he conncclion of the priests vuth tlia o'd Irisli. ftmilits mcnlioicd itt I’vUV » 
Pobtiuil Anatomv of ire’snd Seethe Short View b} aCler{,\inan Itteb eACaped tKo 
Irel'ind’s Lament-ition by an Lngtish Protestant that lately narrow ly cs-aped with life 
from tbence, i68i A Frlic Account of the State of Ireland by a person w 1 o w ith nreat 
uifltcultylcfc Diioliii, ieS9 King, ii 7 Avanx confirms all that these Wnten, say about 
the Insh officers 
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-nhicli crc to be used against his mhon and Ins religion, he was flung into 
prison It seems probable that, at the end of Febnniy, at least a hundred 
thousand Irishmen were in arms Near fifty thousand of them nere sol 
diers The rest were banditti, n hose violence and licentiousness the go\ern 
ment affected to disapprore, but did not really exert itself to suppress Tlic 
Protestants not only wore not protected, butwere not suffered to protect them 
selves It n as determined that they should be left unarmed m the midst of 
an armed and hostile population A day nas fixed on x\ Inch they nere to 
bring all their Sn ords and firelocks to the parish churches and it was notified 
that everj Protestant house m which, after that day, a xveapon should be 
found should be gixcn up to be sad ed by the soldicis Bitter complaints 
were made that any knaxc might, by hiding a spear head or an old gun 
barrel in a cornci of a mansion, bring utter rum on the orvner * 

Chief Justice Keating, himself a Protestant, and almost the only Protestant 
who still held a great place in Iieland, stniggled courageouslj m the cause 
of justice and oider against the united strength of the government and the 
populace At the Wicklow assizes of that spnng, he, from the seat of judg- 
ment, set forth with gt eat strcngtli of language the miserable state of the 
country Whole counties, he said, were dcinstatcd by a rabble resembling 
the vultures and ravens which follow the march of an aimy hlost of these 
wretches were not soIdicis They acted under no authority known to the 
law Yet itwas, heowaicd, but too evident that they were encouraged and 
screened by some who wcic m high command How else could it be that 
a market overt for plunder should be held within a short distance of the 
capital ? The stones w Inch travellers told of the savage Hottentots near the 
Cape of Good Hope were realised m Leinster Nothing was more common 
than for an lioncst man to he dorni rich in flocks and herds acquired by the 
industry of a long life, and to w ake a beggar It was how ev er to small pur- 
pose that Keating attempted, m the midst of that fearful anarcl^,to uphold 
the supremacy of the law Pnests and military chiefs appeared on tlic bench 
for the purpose of o\ eraw mg the judge and countenancing the robbers One 
ruffian escaped because no proscaitor dared to appear Another declared 
that he had armed himself m conformity to the orders of his spintual guide, 
and to the example of many persons of higher station than himself, whom 
he saw at that moment m Court I wo only of the Merry Boys, as they w ere 
called, w ere com icted the w orst criminals escaped , and the Chief Tusticc 
indignantly told the jurymen that theguilt of the public rum layaf their door f 

When such disorder prevailed in Wicklow, it is easy to imagine what must 
have been the state of districts more barbarous and more remote from the 
seat of government Keating appeare to have been the only magistrate who 
stiemiously exerted himself to put the law m force Indeed Nugent, the 
Chief Justice of the highest cnininal court of the realm, declared on the 
bench at Cork that without violence and spoliation, the intentions of the 
government could not be carried into effect that robbery must at that 
conjuncture be tolerated as a necessary evil t 

The destiuctioii of property' which took place vvalhin a few w ecks would be 
incredible, if it weie not attested by witnesses unconnected vvilli each other 

* At the rrcnch tVir Office u a report on the Slate of Ireland in Februan 1689. In 
that report it is said that the Iribh n ho had enlisted as soldiers w crc forty fii e thousand 
and that the number would have been a hundred thousand if all who volunteered had 
been admitted See the Sad and "Lamentable Condition of the Protestants m Ireland, 
1689 Hamilton’s *1 rue Relation, 1690 , The Slate of Papist and Protestant Properties 
i" j 1 of Ireland, 1689 A true Representation to the King and People of Eng- 

nnd Imw matters were earned on all along 111 Ireland, Iieeoscd Aug j6 1689 Letter 
from Dublin, 1689 Irelands Lamentation, 1680 ‘ Compleat Histor> of the Life and 
Jililitary Actions of Richard, Lnrl of Tvrconnel Gfenerahssimo of all the Irish forces now 
in arms, 1689 

t See the proceedings m the State Trials. , J King, 111 sa 
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and attached to ^cry different interests There js a close, md somclitncs 
almost a serhal, agreement between the descriptions given by Protestants, 
who, during that reign of terror, escaped, at the hazard of their lives, 
to England, and the descnptions given by the emojs, commissaries, and 
captains of Lewis All agreed in declaring Uiat it would lake many jear-. 
to repair the waste which had been wrought in a few weeks by the aniicd 
peasantia' * Some of the Savon aristocracy had mansions richly ftiniished, 
and sideboards gorgeous with silver bowls and chargers All this wealth 
disappeared One house, in which llicrc had been three thousand pounds' 
worth of plate, was left without a spoon ^ But the chief nehes of Ireland 
consisted in cattle Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast expanse 
of emerald meadow, saturated w ith the moisture of the Atlantic More than 
one gentleman possessed twenty thousand sheep and four thousand oxen 
1 he ireehooters who now overspread the country belonged to a class which 
was accustomed to live on potatoes and sour whey, and which had always 
regarded meat as a luviiry reserved for the rich ITiesc men at first revelled 
111 beef and mutton, as the savage invaders, who of old poured down from 
the forests of tlic north on Italy, revelled m Massic and halcmian wines 
The Piotcstants described with contemptuous dtsgust the strange gluttony 
of tlicir newly liberated slaves Carcasses, half raw and half buiiicd to cin- 
ders, sometimes still bleeding, sometimes in a state of loathsome dccaj, were 
torn to pieces, and swallowed without salt, bread, or herbs Tliosc marau 
ders who preferred boiled meat, being often m want of kettles, contnved to 
cook the steer in his ow n skin An absurd ti agicomcdy is still extant, vi Inch 
was acted in tins and the following year at some low theatre for the amuse 
ment of the English populace A crowd of half naked savages appeared on 
the stage, howling a Celtic song and dancing round an o\ They then pro- 
ceeded to cut steaks out of the animal while still alive, and to fling the bleed- 
ing flesh on the coals In truth the barbarity and filthiness of the banquets 
of the Rapparces was sucli as the dramatists of Gnih Street could scarcely 
caricature ^Vhen Lent began, the plunderers generally ceased to devour, 
hut continued to destroy A pex^ant would kill a cow merely m order to 
get a pair of brogues Often a whole flock of sheep, often a herd of fifty or 
sixty kine, was slaughtered tlie beasts were flayed , the fleeces and hides 
were earned av ay, and the bodies were left to poison the air flic 1 rcnch 
ambassador reported to liis master that, 111 six vvcclvs, fifty thousand horned 
cattle Iiad been slam in this manner, and were rotting on the ground all 
over the country The number of sheep that were hulchcrcd duniig the 
same time was popularly said to have been three or four hundred thousand % 


* Ten jevrs, sa>s the French ambvssador, twenty jear^, savs a Frotestint tug toe 
t Animadvcraons on the proposal for sending back the nobility and gentry of Ireland, 
iCil 

1 King, 111 'loj The Sad Estate and Condition of Ireland, as reprc«enli.d in a I etter 
from a Worthy Person n ho w as in Dublin on Friday last, March 4, 16E9 Short Vkw ba 
a Clergyman, 1689 Lamentation of Ireland iCEg , Conipleat History of the Eifi. and 
Actions of Kiehard, Earl of 'lyrconnc.I, 16S9, The Royal Voyage, acted in 1689 and 
1C90 This drama, which, I believe, wasjicrfonncd at Partho'omcw lair, is one of tbu 
most curious of a curious class of compositions, utterly destitute of literary merit, hut 
valuable as showing what were then the most successful claptraps for an audience com 
posed of the common people "The end of thisp'ay "says the author in liis preface, 
‘ischielly toeaposethe perfldious, base, cowardly, and bloody na’urc of the Irish " The 
ascoimt which the fugitisc Protestan s give of the wanton dcstmciion of cattle is confirmed 
by Avaux in a letter to Lewis, dated Apnl I{, 1689, and by Dcsgngny m a letter to 
Lou vois, dated Mas \l, 1G90 Mo<tofthe<lespatchcs\vrittcn by As auxduringbis mission 
10 Ireland are contained in a volume of whieh a very few copies were printed some 
\ ears ago at the L nglish Foreign OHicc Of many I have also copies made at ilte Frencli 
lorugnOfliCe Ihe letters ufDssgrigny wbowascmp’oyed in the CommiFs,anat, I 
found in the Library of tlio I rcnch VVar OOicc I cannot toO <tront.Iy exp e^s my sense 
jif the liberality and Courtesy with which the immense and admirably arraiigej s of 
houses of cunous information at Pans were thrown open to me 
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Any estimale ^vhlc1l can now be framed 6f the \ntue of the property 
destroyed during tins fearful conflict of rates must necessaniy be \eiy inev- 
act. We arc not, however, absolutely mthout materials for such an estimate 
The Quakers wc-e ncithci a very numerous nor a very opulent class We 
can hardly suppose that they nere more than a fiftieth part of the Pro 
testant populationof Ireland, or that they possessed more than a fiftieth part 
of the Protestant n ealth of Iieland They u ere undoubtedly better tieatcd 
than any otlier Protestant sect James had always been partial to them 
tlicy own that T>rconncl did his best to protect them , and they seem to 
have found favour c\en in the sight of tlie Itapparees * Vet the Quakci? 
computed their pecuniary losses at a hundred thousand pounds f 
In Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, it was utterly impossible foi the 
The Pro English settlers, few os thw were and dispersed, to ofler any eflqc 
te^tnnts n ttial resistance to this tembfe outbreak of the aboriginal populatibn 
uinutto Chsrlcville, Mallow, Sligo, fell into the hands of the native-." 
rtsUc Bandon, where the Protestants had mustered in considerable force, 
was 1 educed by Lieutenant General Macarthy, an Insh officer avho Wa-. 
descended from one of the most lUustnous Celtic houses, and who had lon^ 
served, under a feigned name, in the French army J The people of Ken 
mare held out in Qieir little fastness till they were attaClced by three thousand 
regular soldicis, and till it wns Imown that scseral pieces of ordnance were 
coming to batter down the turf wall which surrounded the agent’s house 
Then at length a capitulation was concluded The Colonists were suffered 
to embark in a small vessel scantily supplied wath food and w.itei Ihei 
had no evperienced naiigator on board but after a voj age of a fortnight, - 
during which they wcie crowded together like slaves in a Guinea ship, and 
snlTercd Uie extremity of thirst and mnger, th^* reached Bristol m safetj k 
When such was the fate of the towns, it was evident that Qie country seal% 
which the Piotcstant landowners had recently fortified m the tlirecsouthciii 
provinces could no longer be defended Many families submitted, deliveretl 
up their arms, and thought themselves happy in escaping with life Put 
many resolute and liighspintcd gentlemen and yeomen were determined to 
pensh rather linn yield Ihey packed up such valuable property as coulil 
easily be earned away, burned whatever they could not remove, and, well 
armed and mounted, set out for those spots m Ulster which were the stiong 
holds of their race and of their faith The flow er of the Protestant population 
of Munster and Connaught found shelter at Enniskillen Whatever was 
bravest and most truehearted in Leinstei took the road to Loiidonderty' H 
'1 he spirit of Enniskillen and Londonderry losc higher and higher to meet 
rnniskn the danger At both places the tidings of what had been done by 
i°imd"'* Convention at Westminster were lecoived with iransports of 
tic^^Kiid joy William and Moiy were proclaimed at Enniskillen with 
unanimous enthusiasm, and -with such pomp as the little town 
could furnish *11 Lundy, who commanded' at Londonderiy, could hot ven- 
ture to oppose himself to the general sentiment of the citizens and of his own 
* "A remarkable thing never 16 be forgotten was that the} thatwcrc in government 
then ’ — at the end of iC88— " seemed to favour us and endeav our to preserv e Fnends ' 
History of the Rmcand Progress of the Fcopte called Quakers in Ireland, bj Wiglit and 
Ktittv, Dublin, 1751 King indeed (iii 17) reproaches the Quakers as allies and tools of 
the Papists , t Wiglit and Riiltj 

t Life of James, li 3a'», Ong Mem hlacarthv and hiS feigned name are repeatedly 
mentioned bj Dangenu ^ ^ 

t Exact Relation of the Peraccutions, Robbcncs, and Losses sustained by the Protes 
•'ints of Killmarc m Ireland, 1689 

I " tme Rcprescnlation to the King and Pcop’e of England hoWMalters were carried 
on all along in Ireland bv the late King James, licensed Aug 16, 1680 , A tree Account 
of the Present State of Ireland by a Person that vV ith Great DiHmiilty left Dublin, 

licensed June 8, 1680 ' 

T Hamilton’s Actions of the Inniskitling Men, 1689, ' 
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soMjers lie therefoie gave in his -iflhesion to the new government, nntl 
signed n declaration by which he bound himself to stand by that government, 
on pain of beiilg considered a com ard and a traitor- A vessel from England 
soon brought a commission Horn William and Mary which confirmed him 
in his office ^ 

To reduce the Protestants of Ulster to submission before aid could arrive 
from England was iiovr the chief object of Tjrconncl A great force was 
oidercd to move northward, under the command of Richard “ 
Hamilton This man had violated all the obligations which are iramntoti 
held most sacred bv gentlemen and soldiers, had broken faith with jS'o'iJutcr 
his most intimate friends, had forfeited his military parole, and w as *1 h on 
now not ashamed to take the field as a general against the govern- 
ment to which he was bound to render himself up as a prisoner IIis march 
left on the face of the country traces which the most careless eje could not 
during many years fail to discern His army was accompanied by a rabble, 
such as Keating had well compared to the unclean birds of prey winch 
swarm wherever the scent of camon is strong 1 he general professed him- 
self anxious to save from rum and outrage all Protestants who remained 
qiiietlj at their homes, and he most leadily gave them protections under 
his hand But these piotections proved of no avail , and he was forced to 
own tlvat, whatever power he might be able to cveicise over hu> soldiers, he 
could not keep ordei among the mob of camp-follovv ers The counity be 
hmd lum was a w ildcniess , and soon the country before him became equally 
desolate For, at the fame of Ins approach, the colonists burned tbtir fur- 
niture, pulled dowai their houses, and retieated northwaid Some of them 
attempted to make a stand at Dromorc, but w ere broken and scaiteied, 
Ihcn the flight became wild and tumultuous fhe fugitives biokc dovvai 
llie bridges and burned the ferry-boats Whole towns, the seats of the Pro- 
testant population, were left in niinswitliont one inhabitanL The people of 
Omagh destroyed their owai dw cllmgs so utterly that no roof w as left to 
slieltcr the enemy fiom the ram and wind I he people of Cavan migrated 
in one body to Enniskillen flie day was wet and stoiniy The road was 
deep m mire It was a piteous sight to sec, mingled w ith the armed men, 
the women and children weeping, famished, and toilmg through the mud up 
to then knees AH Lisburn fled to Antrim , and, as the foes drew nearer, 
all Lisburn and Antrim together came pouring into Loiidondeny Iliiilv 
thousand Piotestants, of both seves and of every age, weie crowded behind 
the bulwarks of the City of Refuge There, at length, on the verge of the 
ocean, hvmtwl to the last asvluin, and baited into a mood in which men 
may be destroyed, but will not easily be subjugated, the imperial race 
turned desperately to bay f 

Meanwhile Moiuitjoy and Rice had ainvcd in France Mountjoy vv as 
instantly put under airest and thrown into the Uastile James jun-sUt 
determined to comply with the invitation which Ricc had bi ought, 
and applied to Lewis foi the help of a French army But Lewis, luui. 
though he showed, as to all things which concerned the personal dignify 
and '•omfort of hiS roynl guests, a delicacy even romantic, and a liberality 
appioachuig to profusion, was tinvvilhng to send a laigc bodv of (loops to 
Ireland He saw tluit Fiance vvould have to maintain a long »var on the 
Continent agamst a formidable' coalition her expenditure must be im- 
mense, and great as were her resources, he felt n to be important that 
nothing should be v asted He doubtless regarded w itli sincere commiscra- 

" Walter’s Acccune 1689 

t Mackenzie’s Namtne, Mac Cormack’s riirthc- Impartial Iccotint Slorer’slm- 
parual Htstorv of the AtTairs of Irtlanit, iligt Apolo^ for ihe Troic-iaiits of Irekand j 
letter from Dublin of Tcb 35,1689, Avau-s to Lewis, April }{, 1689 
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tion and good will the unfortunate exiles to whom he had given so princely 
a welcome Yet neither commisention nor good will could pre\ent 
him horn speedily disco\ering that his bi other of England was the dullest 
and most pers'crse of human beings The folly of James, his incapacity 
to read the characters of men and the signs of the times, Ins obstinacy, 
always most otfcnsively displayed when wnsdom enjoined concession, 
ins sacilhtioii, alwajs cslubitcd most pitiably m emergencies which 
required firmness, had made him an outcast fiom England, and might, 
if liis counsels were blindly followed, bring great calamities on France 
As a legitimate sosereign expelled by rebels, os a confessor of the tiue faith 
persecuted bj heretics, os a near kinsman of the House of Bourbon, who 
had seated himself on the hearth of that House, he was entitled to hospitality, 
to tenderness, to icspcct It w'os fit that he should hate a stately palace 
and a spacious forest, that the household troops should salute Iiim with the 
highest military honours, that he should have at his command all the hounds 
of the Grand Huntsman and all the hawks of the Grand Falconer -But, 
when a prince, who at the head of a great fleet and army, had lost an 
empiie without stnking a blow, undertook to furnish plans for naval and 
military expeditions , when a prince, wlip had been undone by his profound , 
Ignorance of the temper of liis own countiymen, of his own soldiers, of his 
own domestics, of his own children, undertook to answer for the zeal and 
fidelity of the Irish people, whose tongue he could not speak, and on whose 
land he had never set Ins foot , it was necessary to recci\e his suggestions 
w ith caution Such were the sentiments of Lew is , and in these sentiments 
he was confirmed by his Minister of War, Louvois, who, on piivate as well 
as on public grounds, was unwilling that James should be accompanied by 
a laige military force Louvois liated Lauzun Lauzun was a favourite at 
Saint Germains He wore the gartei, a badge of honour which basveiy 
seldom been conferred on aliens, who were not sovereign princes It wns 
bchcied indeed at,the French Court that, in order to distinguish him from 
the other knights of the most illustnous of European orders, he had been 
decorated with that veiy George which Charles the First had, on the 
scaffold, put into the hands of Juxon * Lauzun had been encouraged to 
hope tliat, if French forces were sent to Ireland, he should command tliem,- 
and this ambitious hope Louvois wots bent on disappointing f 
An anny was therefore for the present refused but everything else was 
Assistance granted The Brest fleet w os ordered to" lie m readiness to sail 
by T^isto Arms for ten thousand men and great quantities of arannmition 
jtmes^ wcie put on board About four hundred captains, lieutenant';, 
cadets, and gunners w ere selected for the important service of oiganising 
and disciplining the Irish levies The diief command waslidd by a a etcran 
wainor, the Count of Bosen Under him were Maumont, who hdd the 
rank of lieutenant general, and a bngadier named Pusignan Fn e bundled 
tliousand crow ns m gold, equivalent to about a hundred and tw elve thousand 
pounds sterling, were sent to Bicskt For James’s personal -comforts pro- 
vision was made with anxiety lesemblmg tint of a tender mother equipping 
her son foi a first campaign The cabin furniture, the camp furniture, the 
tents, the bedding, the plate, were luxurious an'd supeib Nothing which 
could be agreeable or useful to the exile was too costly for the munificence, 
or too trifling for the attention, of his giacious and splendid host On the - 
fifteenth of February, James paid a faiew ell \ isit to Veisailles He was con 
ducted round the buildings and plantations with every mark of respect and 
kindness The fountains played In liis honour It was the season of tin. 


* McmDires de Madame de la Faj cite Madame de Sdvignc to Atadame do Gncnan, 
Feb as, i68q ^ 

t Burnet, 11 17 Life of James, ti 330,331,338, J Maumont s Instructions 
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Cimml, ind never 'jad the \ast palace and the sumplnoiis gardens pi c- 
sented a gajcr aspect In, the evening the Ivvo hings, after a long and 
caincst conference m private, made their appearance before a splendid circle 
of lords and ladies “ I hope,” said Lewis, in his noblest and most win- 
ning manner, “tint we are about to paii, never to meet again in this 
w orld. i bat is the best wish I can fonn foi you But, if any evil chance 
should force you to return, be ossmed that you will find me to the lost such 
os >ou have found me hitherto ” On the seventeenth, Lew is paid m return 
a farewell visit to Saint Germains At the ihomcnt of the parting embrace, 
he said, with Ins most amiable smile “We have foi^otten one thing, a 
cnirass for yourself You shall have mine” llit cuirass was brought, and 
suggested to the wits of the Court ingenious allusions to the Vulcaniail 
panojily vv Inch Achilles lent to Ins feebler friend James set out for Brest , 
and Ins wife, overcome vvitli sickness and sorrow, shut herself up vvitli her' 
child to weep and pray* ■ 

James was accompanied or speedily followed by several of Ins owoi sub- 
jects, among whom the most distinguished were Ins son Bervviclc, Cartwright 
Bishop of Chester, Pow is, Dover, and Mclfort Of all the retinue, none 
was so odious to the people of Great Britain, os Melfort He was an 
apostate ho was believed by many to be an insincere apostate, and the 
insolent, arbitiary, and menacing language of Ins state papers disgusted even 
the Jacobites He was therefore a fav ounte with Ins master for to James 
unpopularity, obstinacy, and implacability were the greatest iccommenda- 
tions that a minister could have 

What Frencliman should attend the King of England m the character of 
ambassador had been the subject of grav c dmiberation at Versailles j, 

Barillon could not be passed over without a marked slight But rrench 
Ins self-indulgent habits, his want of energy, and, above all, thodo'rteS 
credulity with winch he had listened to the professions of Sunder- eoropwv 
land, had made an unfavourable impmssion on the mind of Lewis 
What was to be done m Ireland was not work for a Inflcr or a dupe 1 he 
agent of France in tint kingdom must be equal to mucli more than the 
ordinary functions of an envoy It would be his right and Ins duty to oITcr 
advice touching every part of the political and military administration of the 
country in winch he would represent the most powerful and tlie most bene- 
ficent of allies Banllon was therefore suffered to retire into privacy He 
affected to bear his disgrace with composure IIis political career, though 
It hud brought great calamities both on the House of Stuart and on the 
House of Bourbon, had been by no means unprofitable to himself He vias 
old, he said he was fat he did not envy y ounger men the honour of liv ing 
on potatoes and whiskey among the Irish bogs he would try to console 
himself vviUi partndges, with champagne, and with the society of the wittiest 
men and prettiest vv omen of Paris It vv as rumoured, how ever, that he was 

tortured-by painful emotions which he was studious to conceal .. his healtlr 
and spirits failed , and he tried to find consolation in religious duties Some 
people wcie much edified by the piety of the old voluptuary but olhers 
attributed Ins death, which took place not long after Ins retreat from public 
life, to shame and vexation + 

The Count of Av aiix, w hose sagacitv had detected all the plans of Wilham, 
and who had in vam recommended a policy winch would probably have 

• Dangevu, Feb 4 k Jt, 1689 JradimedeSmgne, Feb 4 J, Mcmoircs de 

llvdarae dels Faictle 

t Memoirs of La Fare and Svmt Smon Note of Renaudot on rnglisb affairs, 1697, 
inthcFjeneh Arcbi\cs, ^ladanie de Sdvtgm., ^ Ma<'ch Jj, 1689, Letter of 
Madame de Conlangea to M oe Coutanges J«l> aj, 1691 

V'OI, I ~ J a 
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frustrated them, t\a5 the man on 'whom Uic choice of Lewis felt In nbilitiLa 
The Count Avaux had no superior among thct numcious able diplomatists 
oiAvaux horn Ins counti'ythcn possessed His dcmeanoln was singularly 
pleasing, ins peison handsome, his temper bland _ His manners and 
conveisation -were those of a gentleman who had been bred in tht most 
polite and magnificent of all Courts, who had repiesentcd that Court bolli 
m Roman Catholic and in Protestant countries, and who lutd acejuned m 
Ins wanderings the mt of catching the tone of any society into which 
chance might throw him He was eminently vigilant and adroit, fci 
tile in resources, and skilful in discovering the w’cak parts of_a character 
His own character, howcicr, was not without its weak parts The con- 
sciousness that he was of plebeian ongni was the tounent of Ins life 
He pined for nobility with a pining at once pitiable and ludicrous 
Able, expel icnced, and accomplished as he was. he sometimes, under the 
influence of Ins mental disease, descended to the level of Moheic's Jouidaiii, 
and entertained malicious observers with Scenes almost as laughable as tint 
in winch the honest draper was made a Mamamoncln * It wduld have 
been well if this had been the worst Hut it is not too mueh to say that of 
the difference between nglit and wrong Avauv had no raoie notion than a 
brute One sentiment was to him in the place of icligion and moi-alily, a 
superstitious and intolerant devotion to the Ciown which he served Ilns 
sentiment pervades all Ins despatches, and gives a colour to all Ins thoughts 
and words Nothing that tuided to promote the interest of the Pielich 
monarchy seemed to him a crime Indeed he appeals to have talt.en it for 
granted that not only Frendimcii, but all human beings, owed a natuial 
allegiance to the House of Bourbon, and that whocvei hesitated to saciificc 
the happiness and freedom of Ins own native country to the glory of that 
House was a traitor While he resided at the Hague, he always designated 
those Dutchmen who had sold themselves to France as the well iiituitioned 
party In the letters winch he wrote from Ireland, the same feeling appears 
still more strongly He would have been a more sagacious politician if he 
had sympathised moic with tliose feelings of moral approbation and'dis 
approbation which prevad among the vailgar For Ins ovni indifference to 
all considerations of justice and mercy Vvos sncli that, in his schemes, be m''de 
no alloVvancc for the consciences and sensibilities of Ins neighbours More 
than once lie deliberately recommended wielcedness so hoinblc that wicked 
men recoiled from it with indignation But they could not succeed even in 
making then scruples intelligible to him To every remonstrance he hstenen 
vvitli a cynical sneer, wondering withm himself wheflicr those who lectuicd 
him were such fools as they professed to be, or were only shamming 
Such w as the man whom Lewis selected to be the companion and monitor 
of James Avatix was chaiged to open, if possible, a communication with 
the malecontents in the English Parliament, and he was authorised to 
expend, if necessaty, a hundred thousand crowns among them 

Tames arrived at Brest on the fifth of March, embarked there on board of 
a man-of-war called the Saint Michael, and sailed vvitliin forty' eight hours 
He had ample time, however, befoie his depaiture, to exhibit some of the 
faults by which he had lost England and Scotland, and by which he was 
about to lose Ireland Avaux vvaote from the liaibour of Brest that it w ould 
not be easy to conduct any important business in concert vvatli the King of 
England His Majesty could not keep any secret from anybody I he v ery 
foremast men of the Saint Michael had already lieaid him say things which 
ought to have been reserved for tlie ears of Ins confidential adv isers ^ 

* Sec Sami Simon’s account of the tnck bv which Avaux Ined to pass himself off at ' 
I u 1 Jv-uight of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
_ ’ •! MS letter written to 'Lewis /rom tho harbour of Brest, is in the Arcliiv es of the 
i rench Foreign Office, hut is vvantingrn the vety Jnre volume printed in Bowiung Street 
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Ihc voyage vToh safely and quietly pCi formed, and, on the afternoon of 
the twelfth of March, Jame'? landed in the liaibonr of Kinsale- By jnmesLvmis 
the Roman Catholic population he vias received with shouts 
unfeigned transport. "The few Piotestonts who rcniamcd in that pa'rl of 
the country joined in greeting him, and perhaps not insincerely I' 01, 
though an enemy of their religion, he was not an enemy of their nation , 
and they might leasonahly hope that the worst king would show somewhat 
more respect lor law ajid property tlian had..liccn shown by the Meriy 
Boys and Rapparees The Vicar of Kinsalc w as among those who w cut to 
pay their duty he was presented by the Bishop of Chester, and was n^t 
ungraciously received * 

James learned that liis cause was prospering In the tliree southern pro 
Vinces of Ireland tlie Protestants were disarmed, and Were so effectually 
bowed down by terroi that he had nothing to apprehend from them, In 
the North tlicre w as some show of resistance but Hamilton was marching 
against the inalccontcnts , and there was little doubt that they would easily 
be crushed A day was spent at Kinsalc in putting tlie arms and ammuni> 
tioii out of leach of danger Horses sufficient to cany a few travcllcio. 
wcie with some difficulty procured , and, on tlie fourteenth of March, James 
proceeded to Cork f 

We should greatly err if we imagined that the road by which he entered 
that city bore any resemblance to the stately approadi which stnlvcs * 
the traveller of the nineteenth century with admiration At pre- cni«s 
sent Cork, though dcfoiined by many miserable relics of a former 
age, holds no mean place among the ports of the empiie The shipping is 
more than half what tlie shipping of London was at the time of Uie Revolu 
tion The customs exceed the whole revenue which the whole kingdom of 
Ireland, in the most peaceful and prosperous times, yielded to the Stuarts 
The town is adorned by broad and well built stieets, by fair gaidens, by a 
Corinthian portico winch would do honour to Palladio, and by a Gothic 
College worthy to stand m the High Street of Oxford In 1689, 
extended ovei about one tenth part of the space which it now covers, and 
wasintcrscelcd by muddy streams, which liavc long been concealed by arelics 
and building-, A desolate marsh, in which tlie sportsman who pursued the 
watci-fowl sank deep in water and raire at every step, coveied the aica now 
occupied by stately buildings, the palaces of great commercial societies 
There was only a single street in which two wliecleil carriages could pass 
cacli other From this street diveiged to right and left alleys squalid and 
noisome beyond the belief of those who have formed their notions of misery 
from the most miserable parts of Somt Giles’s and Whitechapel One of 
these alleys, called, and, by comparison, justly called. Broad Lane, is about 
ten feel wide Fiom such places, now scats of hunger and pestilence, aban- 
doned to the most wietched of mankind, Uic atizens poured forth to w cl- 
comc James He was received with military honoui-s by hlacarthy, who 
held the chief command in Muustci 

It Was impossible foi the King to proceed immediately to Dublin , foi the 
southern counties had been so completely laid waste bv the banditti v'liom 
the priests had called to arms that the means of locomotion were not easily 
to be pronued Horses had become rarities in a large district there were 
only two carts , and those Avaux pronounced good for nothing Some days 
elapsed. before the money which had been brought from France, though no 
very formidable mass, could be dragged ovtr the few miles which separated 
Cork from ICinsalc J 

* AfuH and true AcLOunt of the Landing and Reception of the ht 4 Kina lane-, at 
kin<ale, m a lett rfrom Btisco], licensed April 1689, Leslies Answer to kine lie 
land s I.amentntion Atau-e, JIarch *£ 

f Avaux, XIarch IJ, 1OS9, Life of Jarac.., 11 397, Ong Jlchv t Ant March K, 16S9. 
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While llic King 'incl Ins Council were employed in trying- to procure cir 
riages and beasts, lyrconnel arnvcd from Dublin “ lie held encouraging 
luigiiage 1 he opposition of Enniskillen he seems to have thought deserving 
of little consideration Londonderry, he said, ivas the only important post 
held by the Protestants , and even Londonderry would not, m Ins judgment, 
hold out many dajs 

At length James was able to leave Cork for the capital On the road, the 
Tourney of slireiul and observant Avanv made many remarks The first part 
Co?kto "* of journey was through \i ild highlands, where it avas not strange 
Dublin, that there should be few traces of art and industry But, from 
Kilkenny to the gates of Dublin, the path of the travellers lay over gently 
undulating ground nch with natural verdure Tliat fertile district should 
have been covered with flocks and herds, orchards and cornfields but it 
was an untilled and unpeopled desert Even in the tovms the artisans were 
V ery feu hfanufactured articles were hardly to be found, and if found could 
be procured only at immense prices The envoy at first attnbuted tlie 
desolation which he saw on every side to the tyranny of the English colonists 
In a very shoit time ho u as forced to change his opinion * , 

James received on his progress numerous marks of the gooduill of the 
peasantry , but marks such ns, to men bred in the courts of France and 
England, had an uncouth and ominous appearance Though very few 
labourers were seen at uork in the fields, the road uas lined by Rapparecs 
aimed with skeans, stakes, and half pikes, who crowded to look upon the 
deliverer of then race Ihe highway along which he travelled presented 
the aspect of a stieet in which a fair is held Pipers came forth to play 
before him in a style which w as not exactly that of the French opera , and 
the villager!, danced wildly to the music Long frieze mantles, resembling 
those which bpenser had, a century before, desenbed as meet beds for rebels, 
and apt cloaks for thieves, were spread along the path which the cavalcade 
was to tread , and garlands, in which cabbage stalks supplied the place of .. 
laurels, were offered to the royal hand The women insisted on kissing his 
hlajesty , but it should seem that they bore little resemblance to their pos* 
tenty, for this compliment was so distasteful to him that he ordered his 
retinue to keep tlicm at a distance + 

On the twenty-fourth of March he entered Dublin That city was then, 
m exteiit and population, the second m the British isles. It contained be- 
tween six and seven thousand houses, and probably above thirty thousand 
inhabitants + In wealth and beauty , how ev er, Diiblm was inferior to many 
English towns Of the graceful and stately public buddings which now 
adorn both sides of the Liffey scarce y one had been even projected The 
College, a very different edifice from that which now stands on the same 
site, lay quite out of the city § Ihe ground which is at present occupied by 
Leinster House and Charleinont House, by SackviHe Street olid Mernon 
Square, was open meadow Most of the dwellings were built of timber, and 
liav e long giv en place to more substantial edifices The Castle had in 1686 
been almost uninhabitable Clarendon had complained that he knew of no 
gentleman in Pall Mall who was not more conveniently and handsomely 
lodged than the Lord Lieutenant of Iieland No public ceremony could be 




t Alii and true Account of the Landing and Reception df the late Kin^Jimes Tre 
b Lnmcntition Light to the Blind 

X See the cdcuhtions of Pett}, Kingf md Di\cn*int If the i\enge number of 
inriAbitants to a house wns the «iame in I)ub]in os in London, the population of Dub 
iin nould have been about thirty four thousand 
« J ohn Dunt^ speaks of College Green near DublinT I ha\ q seen letters of thit age 
directed to tlie College, by Dub in Uhere are some interesting old mips of Dublin in 
the Uriiibh Museum 
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pci formed m a becoming manna under llie Viceiegil roof Nay, m spite 
of constant glazing and tiling, the ram peiTJClually drenched the apartments * 
'Ijrconnel, since he became Loid-' Deputy, had ereeted a new building 
somewhat more commodious To (his building the King was conducted in 
state through the southern part of the city Ksery caeitipn had been made 
to gise an air of festivity and splendour to the district which he was to tra- 
verse The streets, which were generally deep in mud, were strewn wnth 
giavel Boughs and flowers ivere scattered over the path Tapestry ani\ 
, arras hung from the windows of those who could afford to exhibit such finerj' 
The pool supplied the place of rich stuffs w itli blankets and coverlids In 
one place w os stationed a troop of friars w itli a cross , in another a company 
of forty girls dressed in white and carrying nosegays Pipers and harpers 
plajed “llic King shall enjoy his owfn again " The Lord Deputy earned 
the sword of state before his master The Judges, the Heralds, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, appeared in all the pomp of ofGcc. Soldiers were 
drawn up on the nght and left to keep the passages clear A procession of 
tw enty coaches belonging to public functionaries w as inustci cd Before the 
Castle gate, the King was met by the host under a canopy borne by four 
bishops of his church At the sight he fell on his knees, and passed some 
time in devotion He Uien rose and was conducted to the chapel of Ins 
palace, once — such are the vicissitudes of human things — the riding house 
of Henry Cromwell A Te Deum w as pciforracd in honour of His Majestj V 
arrival The next morning he held a Privy Council, discharged Chiel 
Justice Keati(ig from any further attendance at the board, ordered Avaux 
and Bishop Cartwright to be sworn in, and issued a proclamation convoking 
n Parliament to meet at Dublin on the seventh of May + 

■When the news that James had armed in Ireland reached London, the 
sorrow and alarm were general, and were mingled with senoiis Discontent 
discontent The multitude, not making siiflicient allowance for the ■"t-nriand, 
difficulties by which William was encompassed on every side, loudly 
blamed his neglect To all the invectives of the ignorant and malicious he 
opposed, as was his wont, nothing but immutable gravity and the silence of 
profound disdain But few minds had received from nature a temper so firm 
as his , and still fewer had undergone so long and so rigorous a discipluie 
TJie reproaches which had no power to shake his fortitude, tried from 
cliildhood upwards by both extremes of fortune, inflicted a deadly wound 
on a less resolute heart 

While all the coflcchouscswcreunanimoubl) resolving that a fleet and army 
ought to have been long before sent to Dublin, and wondering how so re- 
nowmed a politician os Ills Majesty could have been duped by Hamilton and 
Tjrconnel, a gentleman went down to the 'Icmple Stairs, colled a boat and 
desired to be pulled to Greenwich He took the cover of a letter from his 
pocket, scratched a few linesavitli a pencil, and laid the paper on the seat 
with some silver foi Ins fare As the Ixiat passed undci the daik central arch 
of London Bridge, he siirang into the water and disappeared It was found 
that he had wntten these words “My foll> in undertaking what I could 
not execute hath done the King great prejudice which cannot be stopped — 
No casici way for me than this— May his undertaking prosper— Ma> he 
have a blessing ” There was no signature but the body was soon found, 
and proved to be that of John Temple He was joung and highly accom- 
plished he was heir to an honouraole name he was united to on amiable 
woman he was possessed of an ample fortune , and he had m prospect the 
greatest honours of the stale It docs not appear that the public had been at 

• Chtendon to Roehcater, Feb 8, i68J, Apnl ao, Aug la, Nov 30, 16S& 
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ill iwiie to wlnl-an c'tcnt hcivis inswcriblc for the policy wliicli hid 
hi ought so mucii Obloquj on the goiemment The King, stem is he nis, 
Imd fir too grcit i heirt to trcit an error is a enme He had just ippomted' 
the tinfoi tunate young mm Secictiry at War ; ind the commission wis actn> 
illy preparing It is not impi obible tliat the cold magammity of the master 

Mas the leiy thing ivhich mide the remorse of the servant jnsupportablc * 
Hut, gieit IS were the ie\attons ivlueli Willtim had to undergo, those by 
rictionsnt "It'cli the temper of Ins fathcr-m law ivis at this lime tried Mere 
ijubiiii giealcr still No court in Europe lyas districted by more quarrels 
and intrigues linn were to be found Mitbm the walls of Dublin 
i-isllc The numcious petty cabils which sprang from the cupidity, the jev 
lousy, iml tile malet olence ol indn idnils scarcely desert c mention But there 
was 6“'e citise of discord which Ins been too little noticed, ind wnicu the 
1 ey to much that his been thought mysterious m the liistoiy of those limes 
Between English Jacobitism ind Insh Jicobitism there wis nothing m 
common The English Jicobilc was inimitcd by a strong enthusnsm for . 
the fimily of Stuart , ind in his veal fot the interests of that family he too 
often forgot the intcicsts of the state Victory, peace prosperity, seemed 
c\ils to the stincli iionjurorof our island, if Uicy tended to mike usurpation 
popular and permanent Defeat, bmkniptcy, famine, invasion, w ere, in his 
view, public blessings, if they increased the chance of i restoration He 
would inthei have seen his country the last of the nations under James the 
Second or James the Third, thin the mistress of the sea, the umpire be- 
tween contending potentates, the seat of irtsj the hive of industry, under a 
I’nnce of the House of Nassau or of Brunswick 
rite sentiments of the lush Jacobite were very different, and, it must in 
candour be acknowledged, were of i nobler chancter. Tlic fallen dynasty 
was nothing to him He had not, like i Cheshiie or Shropshire cavalier, 
been taught from liis cradle to consider loyalty to that dynasty as the first 
duty of a Christian and 1 gentleman All his family traditions, all the lessons 
taught him by his foster mother and by his priests, had been of a very 
diflerent tendency lie had been brought up to regard the foreign sove-" 
icigns of his native land with the feeling with which the Jew regarded Cajsor, ' 
with which the Scot regarxled Edward Uie First, with which the Castilian 
regarded Josejih Buonaparte, w ith which the Pole regards the Autocrat of 
the Russias It was the boast of the highborn hlilesnn that, from the 
tw’clftli century to the seventeenth, every generation of his family had been 
m arms against the English crown His remote ancestors had contended 
with F itzstephon and De Burgh I Iis greatgrandfather had clov en down the 
soldiers of LliribClh m the battle of the BliCkwater His mndfather had 
conspired with O’Donnel against James tlie First IIis faflier had fought 
undei Sir Phelim O’Neil against Charles the First The conRscation of the 
family estate had been ratified by an Act of Cltarles the Sccondi No Puritan, 
who had been cited befoie the High Commission by Laud, who had clniged 
by the side of Cromwell at Naseby, who had been piosecuted under the 
Conventicle Ack and who had been in hiding on account of the Ry e House 
Plot, bore less affection to the House of Slum t than the O’Haras and the Mac- 
niahons, on whose support the fortunes of lint House now seemed to depend 
The fixed purpose of these men w'as to break the foreign yol e, to extermi- 
nate the Saxon colony, to sweep aw w the Protestant Church, and to restore 
the soil to Its ancient proprietors To obtain these ends they would without 

.* ClvrtndonslDnry Reresby’s Mciitoir' I nttreU’s Dnrj 1 have followed Lutt- 
rc.ll 5 version of lemples last words It agrees m substance with Clarendon's, but has 
more of the abruptness natural on such an occasion If anj thing could mahe so tragical 
an event ndiculons, it would be the lamentauon of the author of the Londeriad 
The wretched y ontli against ins friend cxclnims 
And In despair drowns himself in the Thtiiics " 
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Ojg smillest scruple have risen up again«t James , and Co obtain these ends 
till./ rose up for him The Irish Jacobilts, therefoie, ucre not* at all de- 
MTOus Cliat he should again reign at Whitelnll , for they v'cre perfectly aware 
that a Sovereign of Ireland, who vas also Soiereign of England, would 
not, and, even if he would, could not, long administer the government of the 
'-mailer and poorer hingdom in direct opposition to the feeling of the laigcr 
and richer flieir real wash was that tlie Crowns might be completely sepa- 
rated, and that their island might, whether with James or without Janies 
they cared little, form a distinct state under the pow erful protection of France 

While one party in the Gouiicil at Dublin regarded James merely as a tool 
to be employed for achieving the deliverance of Ireland, another party re- 
garded Ireland merely as a tool to be employed for adccting the restoration 
of James To the English and Scotch lords and gentlemen vvho had accom- 
panied him from Brest, the island m which they now sojourned was merely 
a stepping stone by which they w ere to reach Great Britain They w ere still 
as inuth cules as when tliey vv ere at Saint Germains , and indeed they thought 
^aiiit Germains a far moie pleasant place of exile than Dublin Castle They 
had no sympatliy v.ath the native population of the remote and half barbar- 
ous region to which a strange chance bad led them. Nay, they were hound 
by common extraction and by common language to that colony which it was 
the chief object of the native population to root out Theyhad indeed, hhe the 
great body of their countrymen, always regarded the aboriginal Insh vvath 
vLiy unjust contempt, as infenor to other European nations, not only in 
acquired knowledge, but in natural intelligence ancT courage, as bom 
(jibeomtes vvho had been liberally treated m being pcnnittcd to hew wood 
and to draw water for a wiser and mightier people These politicians also 
thought — and here they vv ere tindoubtedly m the nght — that, if their master’s 
object was to recover the throne of En^and, it would be madne.=s m him to 
giv e himself up to the guidance of the O’s and the Macs who regarded Cng- 
) vnd w ith mortal enmity A law declaring the crow n of Ireland independent, 
a law transferrin" mitres, glebes, and tithes from the Protestant to the 
Roman Catholic Church, a law transferrmg ten millions of acres from Saxons 
to Celts, would doubtless be loudly applauded m Clare and Tipperary But 
what would be the cfiect of such Jaws at Westminster ? What at Oxford ? 
It would be poor policy to alienate such men ns Clarendon and Beaufort, 
Ken and Sherlock, m order to obtain the applause of the Rapparees of the 
Bog of Allen * 

Ihus the English and Irish factions m the Council at Dublin were en- 
gaged in a dispute which admitted of no compromise Avaux meanwhile 
looked on that dispute from a point of view entirely Ins own His object 
was neither the emancipation of Ireland nor the restoration of James, but 
the greatness of the French monarchy In what wav that object might be 
best attained was a very complicated problem Undoubtedly a French 
statesman could not but wish for a counter-revolution m England The 
effect of such a counter-revolution would be that the powci which was the 
most formidable enemy of France would become her firmest ally, that 
William would sink into insignificance, and that the European coalition of 
which he was tlie chief would be dissolved But what eliance was there of 
such a counter revolution ? The English exiles indeed, after the fashion of 
exiles, confidently anticipated a speedy return to their country Jamas him- 
self loudly boasted tliafc his subjects on the other side of the water, though 
they had been misled for a moment by the mccious names of religion, 
liberty, and properly, were warmly attached to him, and would utlly round 


XTuch light isilirown on the ili'pntc betv ecn the English nnd Insh partiM in Jimcs’s 
council, bj a panarfcable leiter of Bishop Malonev to Bishop Tyrmt, which will be found 
m ihc Anp-ndi* to King's Slate of the Protestants 
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him as soon as he appeared among them But the wary envoy tried in vain 
to discovei ally foundation for these hopes lie could not find that they 
w ere m an anted by any intelligence which had arrived from any pai t of Gi eat 
Britain , and he was inclined to consider them as the mere day-dreams of a 
feeble mind He thought it nnhkely that the usurper, whose ability and 
resolution he had, dunng an unmtermittcd conflict of ten years, learned to 
■appreciate, would easily pait -vvitli the great pnze which had been won by 
such strenuous exertions and profound cdmbinations It was therefore 
necessary to considei what arrangements would be most beneflaal to France, 
on the supposition that it proved impossible to dislodge William from Eng- 
land And it was evident that, if William could not be dislodged from 
England, the arrangement most beneficial to France would be that which 
had been contemplated eighteen months before, when Tames had no prospect 
of a male heir Ireland must be severed from the English crown, pu^ed 
of the English colonists, reunited to the Church of Rome, placed under the 
protection of the House of Bourbon, and made, in everything but name, a 
French province In war, her resources would be absolutely at the com- 
mand of her Lord Paramount She would furnish his army with lecmits 
She would furnish his navy with fine harlxnirs commanding all the great 
w estern outlets of the English trade 1 he strong national and religious 
antipathy with whicli her abongmal population regarded the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring island would be a sufficient guarantee for then fidelity to 
that government which could alone protect her against the Saxon 

On the whole, therefore, it appealed to Avaux that, of the twopai tics into 
which the Council at Dublin was divided, the Irish paily was that which 
It was at present for the interest of Fiance to support He accordingly 
connected himself closely with the chiefs of that party, obtained from them 
the fullest avowals of all that they designed, mid was soon able to report to' 
his government tint neither the gentiy nor the common people were at all 
unwilling to become French * 

The views of Louvois, incomparably the greatest statesman that France 
had produced since Richeheu, seem to have entirely agreed witli those of 
Avaux The best thing, Louvois wrote, that ICing James cobid do would 
be to forget that he had reigned m Great Bntam, and to think only of ~ 
putting Ireland into a good condition, and of establishing himself firmly 
there Whether this were the tnie interest of the House of Stuart may 
be doubted But it was undoubtedly the true interest of the House of 
Bourbon + 

About the Scotch and English exiles, and especially about Melfort, Avaux 
constantly expressed himself with an aspenty haidly to have been expected 
from a man of so much sense and so much know ledge of the world Melfoi t 
was in a singularly unfortunate position He was a renegade he was a 
mortal enemy of the hbei tics of his country ho w ns of a bad and tyrannical 
iiatuie , and yet he was, in some sense, a patnoL The conseimence was 
that he was more universally detested than any man of his time For, while 
his apostasy and his arbitrary maxims of government made him the abhoi- 
lencc of England and Scotland, his anxiety for the dignity and integrity of 
the empire made him the abhorrence of the Irish and of the Frendi 

Ihe first question to be decided was whether James should remain at 
Dublin, or should put himself at the head of his army m Ulster On this 

• Avaux, 1689, April 43 But it is loss from any single letter, than from tlic 

whole tendency and spirit of the correspondence of Avau'-, that I lia\ e formed m\ nolioii 
of Ins objects i- i- » » 

t *' 11 faut dorc ouhhant qii’il a cstc Roy d'Anglctcrre ct d Bscosse nc penser qii a ce 
qui pent boniher I’lrlande, ct Illy faciliter Ics mo} ens d y suhsistcr ’ —Louvois to Avaux 7 
June A, 1689 
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(juestioh the Irish and British factions joined battle Reasons of no great 
weight weie adduced on both sides, foi neither party \cnturcd to speak 
out The point really in issue was whether the ICing should be 111 Irish or 
in British hands If he remained at Dublin, it w’ould be scarcely possible 
for him to %vltlihold his assent from any bill piesented to him by the Paiha- 
ment which he had summoned to meet there He would be forced to 
plunder, perhaps to attaint, innocent Protestant gentlemen and cleigymen 
fly hundreds ; and he avould thus do irreparable mischief to his cause on 
the oflier side of Saint George’s Clianncl If he repaired to Ulstei, 
he would be within a few lioury sail of Great Britain As soon as London* 
deiry had fallen, and it was universally supposed that the fall of London* 
derry could not be long delayed, he might cross the sea with part of his 
foices, and land in Scotland, where Ins friends were supposed to be 
numerous When he was once on British ground, and in the mi^t of 
Bntish adherents, it would no longer be in the power of the Irish to extort., 
his consent to their schemes of spoliation and revenge 

The discussions in the Council were long and warm Tyrconnel; who ' 
had just been created a Duke, advised his master to stay at Dublin JVilies dc 
Melfoit exhorted IJis Majesty to set out for Ulster Avaiix,*"™*?!® 
exeitcd all his influence in suppoit of Tyrconnel, hut James, uSr 
whose personal inclinations were naturally on the British side of the question, 
determined to follow the adv ice of Mclfort * Avauv was deeply mortified In 
his ofHcial letters he expressed with great acrimony his contempt for the King’s 
character and understanding On tyrconnel, who had said that he despaired 
of the fortunes of James, and that the real question was between the King 
of France and the Pnnee of Orange, the ambassador pronounced what w as 
meant to be a warm eulogy, but may perhaps be more properly called an 
invective “ If he were a bom Frenchman, he could not be more zealous 
for the interests of France ”f The conduct of Melfort, on the other hand, 
aias the subject of an invective winch much resembles eulogy “lie is 
neither a good Irishman nor a good Frenchman All his affections -are set 
on his owTi country 

Since the King determined to go northward, Avauv did not choose to 
be left behind The royal party set out, leaving Tyrconnel in To„n,e„or 
charge ^Dublin, and anivcd at Charlcmoiit on the thirteenth of jamtsto 
April The journey was a strange one The country all along the 
road bad been completely deserted by tlie industnous population, and laid 
waste by bands of robbers “ Tlus,” said one of the French ofHccrs, is 
like travelling through the deserte of Aribia."§ Whatever effects the colo* 
nists had been able to rcinov e w ere at Londoiideny or LnniskiUen “ The 1 est 
had been stolen or destroj ed Avaux informed his Court that he had not 
been aWe to get one tmss of hay for his horses without sending live or siv 
miles A o labourer dared brmg anything for sale lest some marauder should 
lay hands on it by the way The ambassador was put one night into a 
miserable taproom full of soldiers smoking, another night into a dismantled 
Jiouse without windows 01 shutters to keep out the nun At Charlemont, 
a bag of oatnmal was, with great difficulty, and as a matter of favour, pro* 

There was no wheaten bread except at tlic 
table of the King, who had brought a little floui from Dublin, and to whom 
Avaux had lent a servant who knew how to bake Those who w ere hon- 
‘ royal t-tble had their bread and wine measuied 
out to them Everybody else, however high in rank, ate hoise com, and 

t Aiaiix, April A, 1680 t Ibid Maj A,168<). 
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dnnk wnlci oi detestable bcei, made-vvith oats instead of barley, and'fla 
\oured n illi some nameless herb as a substitute for hops * Yet report said 
lliat the countiy between Charlcmont and Strab-ine Mas even more desolate 
thnn the country between Dublin and Charlemont It was impossible to 
cniy a large slock of piovisions The loads M'ere so bad, and the homes 
so weak, that the baggage waggons had all been left far behind The 
chief ofiicers of the army weie consequently in want of necessancs , and the 
ill humour which was the natural effect of these pmations i\ as increased by 
tiic insensibility of James, who seemednot to be aw are that ev erybody about 
him was not perfectly comfortable "+ 

On the fourteenth of April the King and his tram proceeded to Omaglu 
'llie lain fell the wind blew the horses could scarcely make their way 
through the mud, and in the face of the storm , and the road was frequently 
Intel seeled bj torrents which might almost be called nvers Tlie travellers had 
to pass several fords where the watci was breast high Some of the party 
fainted from fatigue and hunger All around lay a frightful w ildemess In 
a louiiiey of forty miles Avnu\ counted only three miserable cabins Every- 
thing else was rock, bog, and moor When at length the travellers reached 
Omagli, they found it in nuns The Protestants, who were the majonty of 
the inhabitants, had abandoned it, leavmg nota'wisp of straw nor a cask of 
liquor 1 he w indows had been broken the chimneys hadbeen beaten in 
tlie vcr> locks and bolts of the doors had been earned awM $ 

Avaux had never ceased to press the King to return to Dublin but these 
cvposlulatioiis had hithcito produced no effect Tlie obstinacy of James, 
liowever, was an obstinacv v/hich had nothing in common with manly 
resolution, and which, though proof to aigumeiit, was easily shaken by 
caprice He received at Omagh, early on the sixteenth of Apnl, lettcrswhich 
alarmed him He learned that a strong body of Protestants was in arms at 
Sti.abaiic, and that English ships of war had been seen neai the mouth of 
Ijougli Fojlc In one minute three messages were sent to summon Avaux 
to the ruinous chambci in which the rojal bed had been prepared There 
Janies, half dressed, and with the an of a man bewildered by some great 
shock, announced his i csolution to hasten back instantly toTlublin Av aux 
listened, wondered, and approved Melfort seemed prostintcd by despair, 
llie travellers retraced tlieir steps, and, late in the evening, got back Jo 
Charlemont Tlie're the King received despatches v cry different from4hose 
whidi had tenified him a few hours before The Protestants who "had 
assembled near Strabane had been attacked by Hamilton Under a Irue- 
liearlcd leader they would doubtless have stood their ground Put Lundy, 
who commanded them, had told them tliat all was lost, had ordered them to 
shift foi themselves, and had set them die example of flight § They had 
accoi diiigly i etired in confusion to Londonderry The King's correspondents 
pionoiiiiccd It to be impossible that Londonderry should hold out His ftln 
jesty had only to appear before die gates, and they would instantly fly 
open James now -changed his mind again, blamed himself for hav ing been 
persuaded to tum liis face sonthw aid, and diough it w as late in the e\ ening. 
called for his horses Tlie horses weie in miserable plight , but, weary ana 
half starved as theywere, they were saddled Melfort, completely victorious, 
earned off his master to the camp Avaux, aftei remonstrating to no pur- 
pose, declared that he was resolved to return to Dublin It may be suspected 
that the extreme discomfort winch he had undergone had somediing to do 
with tins resolution For complaints of diat discomfort make up a large part 

* This IvmentiUe account of the Insh hcer is t'i 1 ..cn from a despatch which Desgngny 
wrote from Cork to X^mois md w'hich is in the nrchwes of the French Wir Office 

t As aux April 1689 April jJ 

I Avmx to Xewis, April IJ, 1689 and to Louvois, of the Same date 

£ Commons Journals, Aug is, 16S9 Mackenzie’s Narratiie ' ‘ 
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of hrt letters ; and, m tnuh, tlife paKcd m the palaces of Italy, in the neat 
pirlorrs and gardeas of Holland, and ih the luxurious pa\alions which 
adorned the suburhs of Pans, u as a bad preparation for the ruined hovels of 
Ul-jler He gave, ho\ xi er, to his master a more weightj reason for refusing ' 
to proceed northn aid 'fhe journey of James had been undertahen in opposi- 
tion to the unanimous sense of the Insh, and had excited great alarm amOng 
them They appiehcndcd that he meant to quit them, and to unahe a 
<feieent~on Scotland Tliey knew that, once landed m Great Britain, he 
\ ould hasx neither the stall nor the power to do those things n Inch they 
most desired Avaux, 1^ refusing to proceed further, gave them an assurance 
that, nhoeier might belmy them, France nould be their constant fnend * ' 
While Avaux nns on his s/ay to Duhlin, Jameshxstcnedtossards London- 
deny He found his army concentrated a fess miles south of the aty The 
rneiich generals sv ho had sailed ssith him from Brest svere m his tram , and 
two of them, Rosen and Mniimont, svere placed oser tlie head of RicharcT 
Hamilton 1 Rosen svas n natisseof Lisonia, ssho had m earlyyou^ become 
a soldier of fortune, ssho had fought his ssay to distinction, and svho, though 
fittcjly destitute of the graces and accomplishments chanctenslic of the 
tourt of Versailles, svas nevertheless high in fas our there His temper svas 
sa’^age his manners were coarse his language was a strange jargon com- 
pounded of sanous dialecfs of French and German Xsen Aose who 
thought best of him, and ssho maintained that his- rough extenor covered 
‘.ome good qualities, owned that his looks were against him, and lllal it 
\ ould be unpleasant to meet such a figure m the dusk at the corner of a 
V ood $ The little that is knosvn of Manmont is to his honour 
In the camp it was generally expected that Londonderry would fall 
svithout a blosv Rosen confidently predicted that the mere sight The fail of 
of the Insh army svoiild terrify the gamson into submission But 
Richard Hamilton, svho knesv the temper of the colonists better, pectea 
had misgivings The assailants ssere sure of one important ally svitlmt the 
stalls Lnndj, the Governor, professed the Protestant religion, and had 
joired in procl'nming William and Mary , but he as in secret commuiuca'* 
tion vnOi the enemies of his Church and of the Sovereigns to v\hom he had 
sworn fealtj Some has e suspected that he svas a concealed jacohite, and 
tint he had affected to ncquiesce in the Revolution only in order that he 
might be belter able to assist m btmging about a Restoration but it is 
probable tliat his conduct is rather to be altnbuted to famtlieartedncss and 
imvcrly of spirit than to zeal for any public cause He seems to have 
thoiight resistance hopeless , and, in irath, to a military eye, the defences 
of I.^ndonacrry appeared contemptible The fortifications consisted ofia 
simple w all mxrgrosvn with grass and weeds there w ,asno ditch even before 
the g^tes the driu bridges had long been neglected the climns weie rusty 
and Could scarcely be used the parapets and lov'crs were built after a 
fnsinon that might well move disaples of Vauban to laughter , and these 
meble defences were on almost every side commanded by lici^ts Tn/tcpd 
tiiose vvho laid out the city had never meant that it should be able to stand 
a r^uar siege, and had contented themselves with tlnowing Up work^ 
sufficient to protect the mhahitants against ntnmnltuarv attack of Uie Celtic 
Ts^red Louvois that a single Fiencli battalion would 
easily storm such a fastness liven if the place should, -notwithstanding all 


> told very 


moted to the rtnl. of Lieutrnant General ‘"’"S’ ^"‘1 recently pro- 
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disadvantage';, be able to lepel a large army duected by the science and ex- 
pcncnce of gertcnls nho liad served under Condu and furenne, luingcr ' 
must soon bring the contest to an end The stock of provisions was small , 
and the population bad been swollen to seven oi eight times the ordinaiy 
number by a multitude of colonists flying from the rage of the natives * 

Lund}, therefore, from the time when the Irish army entered Ulster, 
seems to have given up all thought of serious resistance He talked so 
despondingly that the citizens and hts own soldiers murmured ^against him 
He seemed, they said, to be bent on discouraging them hfeanwhile the 
enemy drew daily nearer and nearer, and it was known that James himself j 
was coming to take the command of his forces 

Just at this moment a glimpse of hope appeared On the fourteenth of 
^ April ships from England anchored m the bay Ihey had on 
vrmefrom board tvvo rcgimcnts which had been sent, under the command of 
Xnffbnd. ^ Coloncl named Cunningham, to reinforce the garnson Cun- 
ningham and several of his officers went on shore and conferred with Lundy 
Lundy dissuaded them from landing their men The place, he said, could 
not hold out To throw more troops into it would therefore be worse than 
useless for the more numerous tlie ganison, the more prisoners would fall 
into the hands of the encm} The best thing that the two regiments could 
do would be to sail back to England He meant, he said, to withdraw 
himself piivately , and the inhabitants must then try to make good terms 
for themselves 

He went through the form of holding a council of war but from this 
Treiehery council lie excluded all those officers of the garrison whose senti- 
ofLundj ments he knew to be diflerent from his own Some who had 
oidinarily been summoned on such occasions, and who now came 
uninvited, were tlmist out of the room Whatever the Governor said 
was echoed by his creatures Cunningham and Cunningham’s companions^ 
could scarcely venture to oppose their opinion to that of a person whose local' 
knowledge was necessarily far superior to theirs, and whom they were by 
their instnictions directed to obey One brave soldier murmured “ Un- 
derstand this,” he said “ to give up Londonderry is to give up Ireland ■” 
But his objections were contemptuously overruled f The meeting bioke up 
Cunningham and his officers returned to the ships, and made preparations 
for departing Meanwhile Lundy pnvatcly sent a messenger to the head- 
quarters of the enemy, with assurances that the city should be peaceably 
surrendered on Uic first summons 

But as soon as what had passed m the council of warwos whispered about 
Theinha the Streets, the spirit of the soldiers and citizens swelled up high 
1 Midon ''“‘1 fieice against the dastardly and perfidious chief who had be- 
wivetode Many of his ovvn oflicers declared tliat they 110 longer 

fend them thought tliemselves bound to obey him Voices were heard threat- 
seives. ening, some- that his brains should be blown out, some that he 
should be hanged on the w alls A deputation was sent to Cunningham 
imploring him to assume the command He excused himself on the plausible 
ground that his orders were to take directions in all things from the Gover- 
noij: Meanwhile it was rumoured that the persons most in Lundj’s 
confidence were stealing out of the town one by one Long after dusk on 
the evening of the seventeentli it was found that the gates were open 
and that the keys had disappeared The officers who made the dis 

Avnux, April 1689 Among the MSS in the British Museum is a curious report 
on the defences of Londondeny, dnwn up in 1705 for the Duke of Ormond by a French 
en|ineer named Thomas 

T Commons’ journal*!, August 12 1C89 

t The best history of these transactions will be found in the Journals of the House of 
commons, August la, 1689 See also the namtives of Walker nnd Mackenzie 
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covery look on thcm&elvcs lo change the passwords and to double the 
guards The night, however, passed over vviUioul any assault * 

After some anxious hours tlie day broke Tile Insh, with James at their 
head, wcrejiovv within four miles of the city ' A tumultuous council of the 
chief inlmbitants was called Some of them vehemendy reproached the 
Governor to liis face with his trcacheiy He had sold them, they cned, to 
their deadliest enemy he had refused admission to the force which good , 
Kmg 'William had sent to defend them While the altercation was at the 
lieight, the sentinels ‘a ho paced the ramparts announced that the vanguard 
of the hostile army was iii sight Lundy had given orders that there should 
be no firing ' but his authority vv as at an end Tw’o gallant soldiers, Major 
Henry Baker and Captain Adam Murray, called the people to arms They 
'were assisted by the eloquence of an aged clergyman, George "Walker, 
rector of the parish of Donaghmorc, who had, with many of his neighbours, ' 
taken refuge m Londondeny The whole crowded city was moved by one 
impulse Soldiers, gentlemen, yeomen, artisanc, rushed to the w alls and 
manned the guns James, who, confident of success, had approached 
w itlim a hundred yards of the southern gate, was receiyed with a shout of 
" Ho surrender,” and with a fire from the nearest bastion An officer of his 
staff fell dead by Ins side The King and his attendants made all haste to 
get out of reach of the cannon balls Lundy, who was now in imminent 
danger of being tom limb fiom limb by those whom he had betrayed, hid 
himself in an inner chamber Tliere he lay during the day, and, with the 
generous and politic conniv ance of Murray and Walker, made his escape at 
night in the disguise of a porter t Tlie part of the wall from which he let 
himself dovvn is still pointed out , and people still Imfig talk of having 
tasted the fmit of a pear tree which assisted him m his descent His name 
IS, to this day, held in execration by the Protestants of the North of Ireland . 
and his effigy is still annually hung and burned by them with marks of ab- 
honcnce similar to those which in England are appropriated to Guy Fawkes 
And now Londondeny was left destitute of all military and "of all civil 
gpvemmenL No man in the town had a nght to command any 
other the defences w'cre weak the provisions were scanty , an charaettr 
incensed tyrant and a great army were at the gates But within w as that 
which has often, in desperate extremities, retneved the fallen fortunes of 
nation^ Betrayed, deserted, disorganised, unprovided with resources, be- 
qirt with enemies, the noble city was still no ea^ conquest Whatever an 

inWWAnf"’® f strength of the ramparts,' all that was most 

intelligent, most courageous, most highspirited among the Enghshn of 
Leinster and of Northern Ulster was crowded behind t^m 1 he number 

... A'srsM gS 

bcM peculiar situation m w hich they had 

trv m the mother coui. ' 
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the colonists liacl somctliinjj of the Castilian haughtiness of mannef, though 
none of the Castilian mdolenCe, that they spoke English with remarkable 
punly and correctness, and that they were, both as militiamen and as jui} 
men, supeiior to their kindred in the mother countiy In all ages, meii 
situated as the Anglosa\ons in Ireland were situated have had peculiar mccs 
and peculiar virtues, the mccs and virtues of masters, os opposed to tile vices 
and virtues of slaves The member of a dominant race Is, in his dealings 
With the subject race, seldom indeed fraudulent, — for fraud is the lesourcc 
of the weak, — but imperious, insolent, and cruel Towards his brethien, on 
tlie othci hand, his conduct is generally just, 1 ind, and even noble IIis 
sclfrcspect leads him to respect all who belong to his own ordci IIis 
interest impels him to cultivate a good understanding with those whose 
prompt, strenuous, and courageous assistance may nt any moment be ncccs 
sary to preserve liis property and life It is a truth ever present to Ins mind 
that his own wellbeing depends on the ascendency of the class to which he ' 
belongs His very selfishness therefore is sublimed into public spirit and ' 
this public spirit is stimulated to fietce enthusiasm by sympathy, by the de- 
sire of applause, and by the dread of infamy For the only opinion whith 
he values is the opinion of his fellows , and in tliur opinion devotion to the 
common cause is the most sacred of duties The character, thus foi med. Ins 
two aspects Seen oii one side, it must be regarded by every well consti- 
tuted inmd with disapprobation been on tlie 'other, it irresistibly eatoi Is . 
applause Ihe Spartan, smiting and spurning the wretched Helot, moves 
oui disgust But the same Spaitoii, cdmly dressing his hair, and uttering 
his concise jests, on what he well knows to be liis lost day, in the pass of 
ThemiopylaJ, is not to be contemplated without admiration To a snperfi 
cial observer it may seem strange that so much evil and so much good should 
be found together But in truth the good and the evil, winch at first sight 
appear almost incompatible, are closely connected, and have a comnioii 
oiigin It was because the bpaitan had been taught to-rcvCic htiiisclf 
as one of a race Of sovereigns, and to look down on all that was not 
Spartan os of an inferior species, that he had no fellow feeling for the miser 
able serfs who ciouched before him, and that the thought of submitting to a 
foreign master, or of turning lus back befoie an enemy, never, even in the last 
extremity, crossed his mind Something of the same clnractci, compounded 
of tyrant and hero, has bebn found ifi all nations which have domineered 
evermore numcious nations But it has nowhere m modern Europe shown 
Itself so conspicuously as in Ireland With wliat contempt, with what anti 
path>, the ruling minoiity m that country long regarded tlie subject majority 
may be best learned from the hateful laws which, within the memoiy of ihen 
still living, disgraced the Irish statute book Those laws were at length an 
nulled but the spirit which had dictated them survived them, and even at 
this day sometimes breaks out in excesses pernicious to the commonwealth 
and dishonourable to the Protestant religion Nevertheless it is impossible - 
to deny that the English colonists have had, with too many of the faults, 
all the noblest virtues of a sovereign caste The faults have, os Was natural, 
been most offensively exhibited in times of prosperity and security the 
virtues have been most resplendent m times of distress and peril ', and nev ei 
were those virtues more signally displayed than-by the defenders of London*- 
<krrj, when their Governor had abandoned them, and when the camp of 
their mortal enemy w os pitched before flieir w alls 
No sooner had the -fitst burst of tlie rage exCited by the perfidy of Lundy " 
Spent itself than those w horn he had betray cd proceeded, v\ itli a gravity and 

* 1 “ ChiractCTpf the Protestants of Irdvnd) i68p, and tfic Interest of Ensland ui 
the irrcservation orirelandi 1689* The former pamphlet is the >(ork of an cnem5 < the 
latter of 1 zealous friend 
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pradence worth} of the most Unowned senates, to provide for the ordw and . 
defence of the city Tp 0 governors were elected, Baker and Walker Baker 
look the chief military command Walker’s emecialhusmcss whs jo preserve 
internal Iranqinllity, arid to dole out supplies from the magazines The luha 
bitants capable of bearing arms' were distributed^ into eight legimcnts 
Colonels, captiuns, and subordinate officers were appointed In a few hours 
< every man knew his post, and was ready to i^air^to it 'is soon as the beat 
of the drum was heard Thatmachmery, b> which Oliver hadj in the pre- 
ceding generation, kept up among his soldiers so Stem and So pcrtinaaoii-> 
an enthusiasm, was again employed with notlesS complete success ricaching 
md praying occupied a large part of every day Eighteen Clergymen of the 
Established Church and seven or eight nonconformist ministers were within 
the walls They all exerted themselves indefatigably to rouse and sustain ' 
the spirit of the people. Among themselves'thcre was for the lime tnliic 
harmony. All disputes about church government, postures, cciemonies, were 
forgotten ITic Bishop, having found that his lectures on passiver obedience 
were dended even the EpistopilianSf had vv ithdravvn himself, fust to 
Raphoe, and then to England, and was preachmg m a cliapel m London.+ .. 
On the odicrhand a Scotch fanatic named Hewson, Avho hid cxhoited the 
Presbyterians not to ally themselves with stich is refused to subscribe the 
Covenant, had sunk under the- well merited disgust ind scorn of the whole 
rrotC".lant community f The aspect of the Cathedral was ?cmaikable 
Cannon were planted on tlie summit of the broad tower which has since 
given place to a tOwer of different proportions Ammunition vvis stored in 
the vaults In the choir the liturgy of the Anglican CluirclTwas lead ever} 
moniing Every afternoon the Dissenters crowded to a simplci wonhip § 
James had waited twenty four hours, expecting, as it should seem, thepci- 
formance of Lundy’s promises , and m twenty-four hours the arrangements 
for the defence of Londonderry vv ere complete On the evening of the nme^ 
tcenlh of April, a trumpeter came to the southern gate, and asked whelhcl 
the engagements into which the Governor had entered would be fulfilled 
The answer was that the men who guarded these w alls had notlnng to do 
with the Governor’s engagements, and were determined to lesist to thelost' 
On the following day a messenger of higher rank was sent, Claude Hamil 
ton, Lord btrabanc, one of the few Roman Catholic peers of'lrelanri 
Murrav, who had been appointed to the command of one of tlie eight rcgi 
raciits mlo winch the garrison was distnbuted, advanced from the gate to 
meet the flag of truce , and a short conference vv aS held StraWnc hadbeen 
authoused to make large promises The citizens should have a free panlon “ 
for all that w as past if they would submit to their lawful Sov ereign Iifuri ay 
himself should have a colonel’s commission, and a thousand pound^in mone}' 
“The men of Ixmdonderty,” answered Murray, “have done nothing that t 
requires a pardon, and own no Sovereign but King William and Queen Man 
It w ill not lie safe for your Lordship to stay longer, or to return on the same 
errand Let me have tlie honour of seeing you llrrough the lines ”|| , 

James had been assured, and had fully expected, that the city would yield 
as soon as it was Imown that he was before the walls Finding lumsdf 
mistaken, he broke loose from the control of Melfort, and detcmincd to 

* There was aftcniards some idle diqiuteaboutthe question whether Walker vi as oio . 
^ X cnior of not ^1 o me it sccttjs quite deir that he W'ls so 
t !v Narrative Funeral Svrmon on Bishop Hop! ms jdoo. 

I Walkert Ipie Account, i68cf See also the Apoloev for the TnieAcemmt niwt il,» 

\ inditotion of the True A<xbunt| publi<;hGcl tn the saine yc-ir I ha\ e called this man hv 
the iiainc b> which heXvas known in Ireland But his real namexvas Hoostoun He is 
freqilently mention^ in the itranM volilme entitled Faithful Confendmgs Dimlavcd 
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icturn instintly to Dublin Rosen iccompanicd the King The direction 
of the siege was entiustcd to Maumont Richard Hamilton was second, 
and Pusignan tliird, in command 

The operations now commenced m eimesl The besiegers began by 
London battcnng the town It nas soon on fire in sc^eraTplaces Roofs 
deny be and upper stones of houses fell in, and cnished the inmates Dunng 
sicfccd. j]je g^irrison, many of whom had never before seen the 

eficct of a cannonade, seemed to be discomposed by the crash of chimneys, 
and b> the heaps of ruin mingled avith disfigured corpses But familiarity 
with danger and horror produced in a few hours the natural cflcct The 
spint of the people rose so high that their chiefs thought it safe to act on the 
offensne On the twenty-first of Apnl a sally was made under the com- 
mand of Murray The Insh stood their ground resolutely , and a furious 
and bloody contest took place Maumont, at the head of a body of cavalry, 
flew to the place where the fight was raging He was struck m llie head by 
a musket ball, and fell a corpse The besiegers lost sev cral other ofiicers, and 
about two hundred men, before the colonists could be driven in 'hrurray 
escaped with difficulty His horse was killed undci him , and he vv'as beset 
by enemies but he n as able to defend himself till some of Ins friends made 
a rush from the gate to his rescue, with old Walker at their head 

In consequence of the death of Maumont, Richard Hamilton was once 
more commander of the Insli army Ills exploits m that post did not raise 
Ins reputation He w as a fine gentleman and a brav c soldier , but he had no 
pretensions to the character of a great general, and had never, mins life, seen 
a siege + Pusignan had moie science and cnetg} But Pusignan survived 
Maumont little more than a fortnight At four in the morning of the sixth 
of Maj, the garrison made another sally, look several flags, and killed many 
of the besiegers Pusignan, fighting gallantly, was shot through the bodv 
The wound was one which a skilful surgeon might have cured but theie 
was no such surgeon m the Insh camp, and the communication w ilh Dublin 
was slow and irregular The poor Frenchman died, complaining bitterly of 
the barbarous ignorance and negligence which had shortened his days A 
medical man, who had been sent down express from tlic capital, arrived, 
after the funeral James, m conscience, as it should seem, of this disaster, 
established a daily post between Dublin Castle and Hamilton’s headquar 
tors Even by this com eyance letters did not travel v ery expeditiously 
for the couners went on foot, and, from fear probably of the Enniskilleners, 
took a circuitous route from military post to mihtarj post J 

May passed away June arrived , and still Londonderry held out There 
had been many sallies and skirmishes with various success but, on the 
whole, the advantage had been with the garrison Several officers of note 

* Walter Mackenzie Avaux, 1689, There is a tradition among the Pro 

testants of Ulster that Maumont fell hythe sword of Murray hut on thispoint the report 
made by the French 'ambassador to his master is decisive Ihe truth is that there are 
almost as many mj thical stories about the siege of Londondeny as about the siege of Troy 
I he jegci^ about Murray and Maumont dates from 1689 In the Royal Voyage,w hich w as 
acted lu that year, the combat between the heroes is dtscribcd in these sonorous lines — 

' They met and Monsieur at the fust encounter 
Tell dead blaspheminf; on the dusty plain 
And ciying bit the ground." 

t "Si e'est celuyquicstsorti dc France Ic dernier qui s^appclloit Richard, iln’a jamais 
v'cu 06 siege, ay ant toujours lervi cn Rousillon " — ^Louvoisto Avaux, June 1689 

M*. ']^®**‘6r , Mackenzie Avaux to Louvois, May fj, 1689 Jnmes to Hamilton, 
Janes” library of the Royal Insh Academy Louvois wrote to Avaux in great 
indication "La mauvaise conduite que lonatenue devant Londondery) a couste la 
vie a M ^de Maumont et h M de Pusignan II ne faut pas que sa Majestd Bntannique 
croye qu en faisant tuer des ofBciers qeneiaux comme dcs soldats, on puisse ne Ten point 
laisscr manquer --Ccs sortes de gens sent rares en tout pay s, et doiv ent estre menSez ’* 
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)ncl been cm jed pnsoticts into the aly , and tw 0 F rcnch hinnen, tom aftc i 
liard figliting from (he besiegers, Ind been hung os tiophics in the clnncti 
of the Cathcdnl It secmetl Hint the siege must lie turned into a hlochadc 
Bntheforo the hope of reducing the town by mam force was relinquished, 
it was determined to make a great effort flic point selected for assault 
was an outwork called Windmill IIill, which was not far from the southern 
gale Religious stimulants were cmplo}cd to animate the courage of Uic 
forlorn hope Many aolunteers bound themselves by oath to make their vrav 
into the w orks or to pcnsli in the attempt. Captain Butler, son of the Loul 
Mountgarret, undertook to lead the sworn men to the attack On the walls 
the colonists were drawai up in three ranks The oflice of those who were 
behind was to load the muskets of those who were in front The Insli came 
on boldly and with a fearful uproar, but after long and hanl fighting were 
dnv cn back The w omen of Londonderry were seen amidst the thickest fire 
serving out water and ammunition to their husbands and brothers In one 
place, where the w all was only seven feet high, Butler and some of his sworn 
men succeeded in reaching the top , hut they were all killed or made 
prisoners. At length, after four hundred of the Irish had fallen, their chiefs 
ordered a retreat to he sounded * 

Nothing was left but to try the effect of hunger It was known that the 
stock of food in the city was but slender Indeed ly was thougbt TheMctt 
strange that the supplies should have held out so long Every pre tutnMi&to 
caution was now taken against the introduction of provisions All “ ‘ 

Hie avenues leading to the city by land were closely gliaided On thesoutU 
were encamped, along the left bank of the Foyle, the horsemen who had 
followed Lord Galnioy from the valley of the Barrow flieir chief was of 
all the Insh captains the most dreaded and the most abhorred by the 
Protestants For he had disciplined liis men with rare skill and care , 
and many fnglitful stones were (old of his barbanly and perfidy Long 
lines of tents, occupied by the infantry of Butler and O Neil, of Lord 
Slane and Lord Gormanstow n, bv Nugent’s Westmeath men, by Eus« 
lace’s Kildare men, and by Cavanagh’s Kerry men, extended north- 
viard till they again approached the water sidct Ihe mcr was fnngcd 
w ith forts and battenes, which no vessel could pass without great peril Aflet 
some time it was detcimincd to make the security still more complete by 
throwing a bamcade across the stream, about a mile and a half below the 
city bev cral boats full of stones w ere sunk A row of stakes was dnv cn into 
the bottom of the nver Large pieces of fir wood, strongly bound together, 
formed a boom which was more than a quarter of a mile in length, and which 
w as firmly fastened to both shores, by cables a foot thick J A huge stone, to 
which the cable on the left bank w as attached, w as removed many years later, 
for the purpose of being polished and shaped into a column But the mten 
tion was abandoned, and (he rugged mass still lies, not many yards from its 
ongtnal site, amidst the shades which surround a pleasant couiitiy house 
named Boom Hall Hard by is a yvcll from winch the besiegers drank A 
little further off is a biinal ground where they laid their slain, and where 
even in our own time Uic spade of the gardener has stnickupon many skulls 
and thighbones at a short distance beneath the turf and ilowcts 


• WiiU cr Mackenzie Araux, June 4 J, 1609 

-•t As to,the discipline of GaImo>'s Horse, see the letter of Avaux to Lotivois, daud 
Sept Sg Horrible stones of the cnicU), both of the colonel and of his men, are told in 
the Short View, by a Qetgyman, printed in 1689, and in several other pamphlets of tliat 
year tor the distnbution of the Irish forces, *cc the contemporary maps of tl e siege 
A catalogue of the regimenu, meant, I suppose, to rival the catalogue m the Second 
Book of the Iliad, viilt be found in the Londenad 
i Lifc^of Admml Sir John Leake, by Stephen 11 Leake, aarcncieux King at Arms, 
r7ro Of this book onij 50 copies were pnntcd 
VOL I 
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While these IhingS'M ere passing in the North, J'itiies,i\ns holding his 
Kami coiiil nt Dublin On his iclum thitlici from Londcipclcny he le? 
nan{ly'’'"ceued intelligence that, tlieFiench fleet, comnniiclcd by the Count 
Jin of Chateau Renand, liad andiored in Bantry Bay, and had put on 
shore a large quantity of military stoics and a supply of money Herbert, 
who had just been sent to those seas with an English squadron for the puqiose 
of intercepting the communications between Bntanny and Iicland, leaincd 
where the enemy lay, and sailed into the bay ivitli the intention of giving 
battle But the ivind was unfaaourable to him his force i.ns greatly 
mfenorto that which was opposed to him, and, afiei some filing, which 
caused no senous lo^s to either side, he thought it'prudent to stand out to 
sea, while the French ictired into the recesses of the harbour He steered 
for Sally, wheie he expected to find reinforcements , and Chateau Renaud, 
content nith the cicdit which he had acquired, and afraid of losing it iDhe 
stayed, hastened bach to Biest, tliougfi earnestly entieatcd by James to 
come lound to Dublin 

Both sides claimed the aictoty The Commons at Westminster absurdly 
passed a vote of thanks to Heibert James, not less absurdly, ordered bon* 
fires to bo lighted, and a Tc Dcum to be sung But these marks of joy by 
no means satisfied Avaux, Whose national vanity was too stiongevcii foi his 
diaractenstii. prudence and politeness He complained that James was so 
unjust and ungrateful as to alliibiilc the lesult of the late action to the 
reluctance with which the English seamen fought against their nghtful King 
and their old commander, and that His Majesty did not seem to be v\ ell 
pleased by being told that tlicy vvcie flying over the ocean pursued by the 
tnumphant Fiencli. Dover, too, was a bad Frcnchinan He seemed to 
take no pleasiiie m the defeat of his countrymen, and had been heard to 
say that the affair in Bantty Bay did not deserve tc be called a battle ’* 

On the day after the Tc Deum had been sung at Dublin fortius indecisive 
AParip skirmish, the Failiamcnt convoked by James assembled The 
moSed^ number of tempoial peers of Ireland, when he arrived m that 
Junes srts kingdom, was about ahnndied Of these only fourteen obeyed 
111 Dublin, his summons Of the fourteen ten were Roman. Catholics By 
the reversing of old attainders, and by new creations, seventeen more Lords, 
all Roman Catholics, were introduced into the Upper House I he Pro* 
testant Bishops of Meath, Ossory, Cork, and Limciack, whether from a 
sincere conviction that they could not lawfully withhold Uicir obedience 
even from a tyrant, or fioin a vain hope Hint the licart even of a tyrant 
might he softened by their patience, made their appearance m the midst of 
their moital enemies 

The House of Commons consisted almost exclusively of Irishmen and 
Papists With the vv nls the iclnrnitig ofliccts had icccivcd from 'J’y rconncl 
letters naming the pei sons whom he vv ished to see elected ' 1 he largest con 
stitiient bodies in the kingdom wcie at this time very small For scaiccly 
any but Roman Catholics dared to show their face.s , and the Roman Calho- 
Iio freclioldei’s were then very few, notmoic it is said, m some counties, 
than tenor twelve Even in cities so consideiablo^ Coik, Limerick, and 
Galway, the number of persons who, under the nev/ Charters, were entitled 
to vote did not exceed twenty four About two hundred and fifty memhtru 
took their seats Of these only six were Protestants 1 The list of the names 


* Amux, Maj Ai 1680. London Gazette, May 91 Life of James, 11 370, Bur- 

i' , Commons* Journals, May 18, ar From the Memoirs of 

siines"** Fayette it appears that this paltry iffair uas correctly appreciated at Ver- 

Mill teind " kmBsAp,«nma Renoration, lyld Lists of both Houses 
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SBfncientl> inaicaf es the religious and pohlical temper of the assemtilj Alone 
amdiig the insh p-irhamente of that age, this parliament jvas filled with 
Dermols and Geoh^ans, O'Xeils and O’Donovans, ^lacmahons, Wacni- 
ma'Ts, rnd ifai^licuadies The lead %rds taken by a few men who'e 
-'bilitiesTiad been improved bj the study 'of the law^ or by experience ac- 
quired m foreign counliies ' Tlie Attorney General, Sir Richard Nagle, 
who represented the coahty of Cork, was allowed, e en by Trotestants, to 
,be an acute and learned junsL T'rincis JPlpwdcn, the Commissioner of Re- 
venue, '■lio sate for Bannou, and acted as ‘'chief mmisler of finance, was an 
Englishman, and asheJiaabeen a principal agent of the Order of Jesuits in 
mon^ matters, must be supposed to h^’ve been an excellent 'rndn of, busi- 
ness.* Colond Heniy Luttrell, member for the county of Carlow, Jnd 
sened long m France, and had brought back to his*native Ireland a sharp- 
ened intellect ana polished manners, a flattering tongue, some skill m war, 
and much'more skill m intrigue His elder brother, Colonel Simon Lut- 
trell, who was member for the county of Dubhn, and military goiernor of 
tbe capital, had also resided in France, and, though iiifenor to Heniy^in 
parts and actmty, made a highly distinguished figure among the adherents' 
of James. Tlie other member for the county of Dublin was Colonel Eatnck 
Satsficld This gallant officer was regarded by the natives as one of ihcm- 
*-elves for his ancestors on the paternal side, tliough originally English, 
were among those early colonists who were proverbially said to ha\e be- 
come more Insh than inshmen His mother was of noble Celtic blood j 
and he was firmly attached to the old religion He had inhented an estate 
of about two thousand a year, and was therefore one of the wealthiest Ro- 
man Catholics m the kingdom His knowledge of courts and camps was 
such os few of his countrymen possessed He had long borne a commission' 

in the English Life Guards, had Ined much about Whitehall, and had foucht 
faraiely under Monmouth on the Contment, and against Monmouth at 
bedgemoor He had, Aaaux wrote, more personal influence than any man 
in Ireland, and w« indeed a gentleman of eminent ment, brave, upntrht 
honDurabJe, careful of his men in quarters, and certain to be always found at 
tlieir head in the day of batUe His intrepidity, Ins frankness, his bound- 
fos good nature, his stature, which far exceeded that of ordinaiy men, and 

’n personal conflict, gamed for him the afiec- 
popffiace It is remarkable that the Englislm- 
even*?! ^ valiant, skilful, and generous enemy, ami tba^ 

nbald farces w'hich v.ere performed by mountebanks in 
Smithfield, Im was always excepted from the dicgraceful imputations which 
t was then the fashipn to throw on the Insh nation t 

atDlS Commonswhidi hadmtt 

1 . r neproadi to the Insh nation, a nation which has smrp. - 
foniislied Its full proportion of eloquent and accomplished senators to snv 

Plo^denV coan-ei.en with the Jcm.is in a Treasu-^ LtlerbcoC 
genilihon'mc diatn^^ue pir son m^ntc quin 

homn-Txwff }t conroisso II n do la valour ^ royaume qu’aucun 

w SaJsfwMs iniegtily and Iiopour IndiSh j Protestants did justice 

iwrnloi s vec<.s as the Itojnl Flight. ** t® Sarstield even in such 

t - ^ " 
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life on'tlicrti, shooting, fishing, carousing, and making lo\c among Ins 
\assals ’If hi6 estate had been confiscated, he had ^^ndeled about from 
hawii to bawn and fiom cabin to cabin, les-jing small contributions, and 
living at the expense of olhei men He had never sate m the House of 
Commons he had never even lahcn an active part at an election ho had 
never been a magistrate scarcely cvei had he been on a grand jury _ He 
had therefore absolutely no expeiiuice of public affairs Tlie English squiie 
of that age, though assuredly not a very profound or enlightened politician, 
was a statesman and a philosophei when compared with the Koman Catholic 
squire of Munster or Connaught 

The Parliaments of Ireland had then no fixed place of assembling In- 
deed they met so seldom and broke up so speedily that it would haidly 
have been woitli while to build and furnish a palace for their special use 
It was not till the Hanoverian dynasty had been long on the throne, that a 
senate house which sustains a comparison with the finest compositions of 
Inigo Jones arose between the College and the Castle In the seventeenth 
century there stood, on the spot where the portico and dome of the Four 
Courts now overlook the Liflfey, an ancient building which had once" been 
a convent of Dominican friars, but htd, since the Refonnation, been appro- 
printed to the use of the legal profession, and bore the name of the King’s 
Inns 1 here accommodation had been provided for the Parliament On 
the seventh of May, James, dressed in rojal robes and wearing a crown, 
took Ills scat on the throne in the House of Lords, and oidered the Com 
moiis to be summoned to the bar * 

He then expiessed his gratitude to the natives of Ireland for having ad 
hcied to his cause when the people of his other kingdoms had deserted 
him His lesolution to abolish all religious disabilities in all his dominions 
he declared to be unalterable He invited the houses to take the Act of 
bctllcment into consideration, and to redress the injuries of which tlic old 
propnetors of the soil had reason to complain He concluded by acl now 
lodging III warm terms his obligations to the King of France + 

hen the royal spec Ji had been pronounced, the Chancellor directed 
the Commons to repair to then chamber and to electa Speaker Ihcy 
chose the Attomej Gcncml Nagle, and the choice was approved by the 
Kmgt 

Ihe Commons next passed resolutions expressing warm gratitude both 
to James and to Lewis Indeed it was proposed to send a deputation with 
an addiess to Avaux , but the bpeaker pointed out the gioss impropriety of 
such a step , and, on this occasion, liis interference was successful § It was 
seldom however that the House was disposed to listen to reason The de- 
bates were all rant and tumult' Judge Daly, a Roman Catholic, but an 
honest and able man, could not refrain from lamenting the indecency and 
folly with which the members of his Church carried on the work of legisla- 
tion Those gentlemen, he said, were not a Parliament they were a mere 
rabble they resembled nothing so much os the mob of fishcimen and mar- 
ket gardeners, w ho, at Naples, j elled and Oirevv up their caps m honour of 
klassaniello It was painful to hear member after member talking wild 
nonsense about his own losses, and clamouring for an estate, when the lives 
of all and the independence of their common country were in peril liiese 
Avoids were ^oken in private , but some talebearer repeated them to the 
Commons A violent storm broke forth Daly w as ordered to attend at 

• Journil of the P-irliunt-nt in Ireland, 1689 The reader must not imagine that this 
joiimal has an official character It is meretj a compilation made hj a Protestant pam 
Phlcteer, and printed in London f Life of James, 11 355 

r Journal of the Parliament in Ireland 
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the b-xr, -ind there \ as little dotibt that he ivoiild be sc\erclj dealt with' 
jiut, jUbt when he was nt the door, one of the members rushed in, shoutinp;, 
“ Good new's Londonderry is taken ” Tlie whole House rose All the 
hats were flung into the air Tlirec loud huzzas were raised Eaer> heart 
was softened b> the happj tidings Nobody would hear of punishment at 
such a moment Tlie order for Daly’s attendance w as discliaiged amidst 
cries of “ No submission no submission a c pardon him ” In afew hours 
It was known that Londondeny held out as obstinatelj as c\cr Tins 
transaction, m itself unimportant, 'dcsenes to be recorded, as showing how 
destitute that House of Commons was of the qualities which ought to be 
found in the great council of a kingdom And this assembly, w ithout expe- 
rience, witliout gravity, and without temper, was now to legislate on ques- 
tions which would lia\e tasked to the utmost the capacity of the greatest 
statesmen * 

One Act James induced them to pass which would have been most hon- 
ourable to him and to them, if thcic w ere not abundant proofs that Toicn 
it was meant to be a dead letter It was an Act puqiorting to non Ace 
grant entire liberty of conscience to all Christian sects On this 
occasion a proclamation was put forth announcing in boastful language to 
the English people that their rightful King had now signally lefutcd those 
slanderers 1 110 had accused him of affecting zeal for religious libcrt} merely 
in order to serve a turn If he w ere at heart inclined to_persccution, w ould 
lie not liase persecuted fhe Irish Protestants? He did not want powci He 
did not w ant provocation Y et at Dubhn, w here the members of his Church 
were the majonty, as at Westminster, where they were a minority, he had 
firmly adhered to the principles laid down in his much maligned Declaration 
of Indulgence + Unfortunately for him, the same wind which earned liis 
fair professions to England earned thithei also evidence tint his professions 
weie insinc^ie A single law, worthy of Turgot or of rranklin, seemed 
ludicrously out of place in the midst of a crowd of laws which would hast 
disgraced Gardiner or Alva. 

A ncccssarj preliminary to the vast work of spoliation and slaughter on 
which Uie legislators of Dublin weie bent, was an Act annulling 
the authority which the English Paibamcnt, both os the supreme 
hgislatorc and as tlfc supreme Court of Appeal, had hithcito e\cr- on of 
ciscd over Ireland t This Act was rapidly passed , and tlicn foUjl'rty^f 
lowed, in quick succession, confiscations and proscnptions on 
gigantic scale The personal estates of absentees above the 
age of seventeen years wcre'transferrcd to the King When lay property 
was thus invaded, it was not likely that the endowments, which had been, 
in contravention of every sound pnnciplc, lavished on the Church of tlie 
minority, w ould be spared To reduce those endow mcnl':, w ithout prejudice 

to cMsting interests, v\ ould hav e been a refonn w orlhy of a good prince and 
of a good parliament But no such reform would satisfy the vindictive 
bigots who sate at the King’s Inns By one sweeping Act, the greater part 
of the tithe was transferred from the Protestant to the Roman Catliohc 
clergy , and the existing incumbents were left, without one farthing of com- 
pensation, to die of hunger § A Bill repealing the Act of bcltlemcnt and 

* A True Account of the Present StWe of Trel-ind, b> a Person that w ith Great Difticiiltv 
left 'Duhhn, 16S9 Letter from Dublin, dated June is, 1689 Journal of the Parliament 
in Ireland 

t Life of James, 11 3G1, a6-, sGj In the Life il is said that the proclamation was rut 
forth without the pnaatj of James but that he subMiquentfy approved of it See Wei 
avood’s Answer to the Declaration, 1689. 

t Liaht to the Blind An Act declannj; that the Parliament of Dnsland cannot bind 
Ireland against W'ms of Etror and Appeals, printed in Ixindon, 1690 

{An Act concerning Appropnate lltbcs and other Duties pitvab''e to Ecclesiastical 
Dignitaries London, i&io 
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tr'insfurlng niMiy thousands of square miles from Siixon to Celtic landlords 
V as brought in and earned by acclamation * - 

Of legislation such as this it is impossible to speak too severely but foi 
the legislators there are excuses winch it is the duty of the lustoiian to 
notice The> acted unmcicifully, imjnstly,'nn wisely But it would be 
absurd to expect incrQ% justice, or wisdom from a class of men lirst abased 
by many jears of oppression, and then maddened by the joy of a sudden 
deliiciancc, and armed avitli irresistible power. Ihe TCpresenlatnes of the 
Irish nation w eic, with few exceptions, nide and ignorant They had h\ cd 
ma slate of constant irritation "With nnstociatical Sentiments they had 
been in a servile position With the highest pride of blood,' they had been 
exposed to daily affronts, sucli as might well have roused the choler of the 
humblest plebeian In sight of the fields and castles which they icgardcd 
os their own, they had been glad to be invited by a peasant to partake of 
Ills whey and his potatoes Those violent emotions of hatred and cupidity 
which the situation of the natiie gentleman could scaredy foil to call forth 
appeared to linn under the specious guise of patnotisni and piety Fpr Im 
enemies were the enemies of his nation , and the same tyranny which had 
robbed him of Ins patiimony had lobbtd his Church of \ ast w callh bestow ed 
on her by the devotion of an carlici age IIow' was power likely to beustd 
by an uneducated and inexperienced man, agitated by strong desires and 
resentments which he mistook for sacred duties? And, when two or three 
hundred sudi men were bioiighl logcllicr in one assembly, what was to be 
expected but tliattlic jiassions which each had long nursed in silence would 
be at once matured into fearful v igour by the influence of sympathy ? 

Between James and his paihamcnt Uicie was little an common, except 
hatred of the Protestant ichgion He was an Englishman biiperstition 
had not utterly extinguished all national feeling in his mind , and no could, 
not hut he displeased by tlie malevolence w ith which Ins Celtic supporter 
legarded the lace from which he sprang The range of his intellectual 
vision was small Yet it was impossible that, having reigned m England, 
and looking constantly forward to the day when he should reign m England 
once more, he sliould not take a wider view of politics than was taken by 
men who bad no objects out of Ireland Tlie few Irish Pi otestants who still 
adhered to him, and the British nobles, botli Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
who had followed him into exile, implored Inm to resliam the violence of 
the rapacious and vindictive senate vvhidi lie had convoked Hiey with 
peculiar caniesUiess implored him not to consent to llic repeal of the Act 
of Settlement On what secunty, they asked, could any man invest his 
money or give a portion to his children, if he could not rely on positive^ 
laws and on the umntcmiptcd possession of many j'cars? The mililaiy 
adventuiers among wliom Cromwell portioned out the soil might pediaps 
be regarded as wrongdoers But how large a part of their estates had 
passed, by fair purchase, into other hands ’ How inudi money had pio 
pnetors borrowed on mortgage, on statute mercliant, on statute staple I 
How many capitahsts had, trusting to legislative acts and to royal promises, 
come over from England, and bought land m Ulstei and Leinster, withoul 
the least misgiving as to the title ' What a sum had those capitalists ex- 
pended, dunng a quaitei of a century, m bhildiiig, draining, enclosing, 
planting I Ihe terms-of the compromise vvhidi Charles the Second had 
sanctioned might not be in all respects just But was one injustice to he 

iraressed by committing anothci injustice moie monstrous still ? And what' 
effect vvas likely to be pioduced in England by the Cty of thousands of inno- 
cent English families whom an English ICmg had horned to ‘rum? The 


"' An Act for rmeating the Acts of Settlement 'and Explnnition, and 
patents, and Ccrulicatcs puisuint to them or anj of them London, 1690 1 


nil Grants 
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complaints of such a body of suffciets might delay, might prc\cnt, tlic 
llcstontioii to wluch all lojal subjects %\cie cageily loolang forwiid , and, 
c\ cn if Hu» linjcsty shoidd, m spite of tho?e complaints, be happily rCstoied, 
he would to the end “of Ins. life feel the pcrniaous effects of the injustice 
Mhich evil advisers Mire now uiginghim to commit He tiould find tint, 
in t^ang to quiet one set of malecofitents., he had created anotlicr As surdy 
as he yiddcd to the clamour raised at Dublin for < repeal of tlie Act of 
feettlement, he ivould, from the daj on Minch he returned to Westminster, 
be assailed bv as loud and pertinacious a clamour for a repeal of that repeal 
He could not but be aware lliat no English Parhament, liOtteier lo>al, 
tvould permit such lai/s aS were now passing through the Irish Parliament 
to stand Had he made up his nimd to tahe the part of Ireland against the 
unnerbal sense of England? If so, to what could he look forward hut 
another banishment and another deposition^ Or woidd he, when he liad 
recovered Uie greater kingdom, rcvol c the boons by which, m his distress, 
he had purchased Qic hdp of the smaller? It might seem an insult to him 
c\ en to suggest that he could Larbom the thought of such unpnncely, of such 
unmanly, perfidy Yet what other course would he left to him? And W is 
It not better for him to refuse unreasonable concessions now than to retract 
those concessions hercafler m a manner which must bnng on him reproaches 
insupjiOrtable to a noble mmd? His situation was doubtless cmbaiTassing 
Yet m this case, as m other cases, it would be found tlial the path of justice 
Was the path of wisdom * 

Though James had, m his speech at the opening of the session, declared 
against Sie Act of Settlement, he felt tliat these arguments were unanswer- 
able He held seveiul conferences with the leading members of the House 
of Commons, and eamestlyrccommcndcd moderation But Ins exhortations 
irritated the passions which he ivished to allay Many of tlic native gentry 
held high and nolent language It was impudent, they said, to talk about 
the nghts of purdiascrs How could right spnng out of wrong? People 
who chose to buj property acquired by injustice must take the consequences 
of their folly and cupidity It was clear that the Lower House was alto- 
gethei Impracticable James had, four years before, refused to make the 
smallest concession to the most obsequious parhament tint has e\cr satm 
England, and it might have been expected that the obstinacy, which he 
had ne\er wanted when it Was a vice, avould not base failed him now when 
it would haic been a virtue During a short time he seemed dttcnnmcd to 
act justlj He even talked of disSohmg the parliament The clitcfs of the 
old Celtic families, on the other hand, said publicly that, if he did not gi\c 
them back tbcii inheritance, tliey avould not fight for his His aery soldier., 
railed oil him in the streets of Dubhn At length he determined to go 
doavn himself to the House of Peers, not in his robes and crowoi, but iii the 
garb in which he had been used to attend debates at Westminster, Wid 
pcixonilUy to soliat the Lords to put sotnc check on the violence of the 
Commons But just os he saws getting into his coach for this purpose he 
a\as stopped by Avau\ Aaaux was os zealous os any Inshman for the bills 
which the Commons were uiging forward It avos enough for him that 
those bills seemed likely to make the cnmit> between England and Ireland 
irreconcilable His remonstrances induced James to abstain from openly 
opposing the repeal of Ihc Act of SelUetncnt Still the unfortunate Prince 
continued to cherish some faint hope that the laa- for aahieh the Commons 
aaere so zealous would be rejected, or at least modified, by the Peers I^rd 
Granard, one of the few Protestant noblemen who sate in tliat parliament, 
exerted himself strenuously on the side of public faith and sound policy 

* bcc die paper delivered to James bi Chief Justice Keatin;; and the speech of the 
Bishop of Meath. Both are in iGn? s Apoeadir I ihs of James li 
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The King sent him a message of llnnks “ Wc Pioteslants,” said Grannid 
to Powis, who brought the message, “ ate few m number We can do 
Jitlle His Majesty should try his influence uith the Roman Catholics” 
“His Majesty,” answcicd Powis, with an oath, “dares not say what he 
thinks ” A lew dajs later James met Granard nding towards the parlia 
meat house “Where are jou going, my Lord?” said the King “ lo 
enter my protest. Sir,” answered Granard, “ against the repeal of the Act 
jf Settlement ” “You are nght,” said the King “but I am fallen into 
die hands of people who w ill ram that and much more down my throat 
Tames yielded to the will of the Commons but the unfavourable impres* 
Sion winch Ills short and feeble resistance had made upon them was not to 
be lemoved by his submission They regarded him w ith profound distnist , 
they considered him as at heart on Englishman , and not^a day passed 
without some indication of this feeling Ihey wcicm no haste to grant 
him a supply One paity among them planned an address urging him to 
dismiss Melfort as an enemy of their nation Another party drew' up a bill 
W deposing all the Protestant Bishops, e\cn the four who mi ere then 
actually sitting in Parliament It was not without diflicult} that A^au^ 
and Tyrconnel, whose influence in the Lower House far exceeded the King’s, 
could restrain the zeal of the majority ^ 

It IS remarkable that, while the King was losing the confidence and good 
will of the Irish Commons by faintly defending against them, in 
one quarter, the institution of property, he was himself, m another 
quarter, attacking that institution with aaiolcnce, if possible, more 
reckless tlian theirs. He soon found that no money came into his Ex> 
chequer Ihe cause was suflicicntly ohsious Trade was at an end 
Floating capital had been withdrawn in gieat masses from tlie island Of 
the fixed capital much had been destroyed, and the rest was lying idle. 
Thousands of those Protestants who were the most industrious and mtclli* 
gent part of the population had emigrated to England Pliousauds had 
taken refuge m the places which still held out for William and Mary Of 
the Roman Catholic peasantry who were m the vigour of life the majority 
had enlisted in the army or had joined gangs ofqilunderers The jioscrfy of 
the treasuiy was the necessary cncct of the poverty of the country public 
prosperity could be restored only by the restoration of private prosperity , 
and private prosperitv could be restored only by years of peace and security. 
James was absurd enough to imagine that there was a more speedy and 
Llificacious remedy He could, he conceived, at once extricate liimsclf fiom 
his financial difficulties by the simple process of calling a farthing a shilling 
1 he right of coming was undoubtedly a flower of the prerogative , and, in 
his view, the right of coming included the right of debasing the com 
Pots, pans, knockem of doors, pieces of ordnance winch had long 
been past use, were carried to Uic mint In a slioit time lumps of_ 
base metal, nominally worth near a million sterling, intrinsically worth' 
about a sixtieth part of tliat sum, w'Cie m circulation A royal edict 

declared these pieces to be legal tender m all cases whatever A 
“‘•'^age for a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag pf countei's 
*®*out of old kettles The cieditors who complained to the Court 
pended, r-ery vvere told byFitton to take their money and be gone But ^ 
planting I tradesmen of- Dublin, who were generally Protestants, 

sanctioned mij^tcst losers At first, of course, they raised their demands 
i^ressed by coi-^ites of the city took on Uiemselves to meet this heretical 
effect was likely to Mwas . 

cent English famihe^'"® i6Sg Life of James, 11 358 ' '' 

*Au Act for renealmff'^'* The Author of Light to the Blind strongly con- 

Fatents, and CcrtilKates pursu*® the Protestant Bishops a ho adhered to James 
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machination hj putting forth a tanff icgiilaling prices Any man who 
hclongcd to the caste now dominant might walk into a shop, laj on the 
counter a hit of brass worth threepence, and cany off goods to the value of 
lialf^a guinea. Legal redress was out of the question Indeed the sufferers 
thought themselves happy if, by the sacrifice of their stock in trade, thej 
could redeem their limbs and their lives There was not a baker’s shop in 
the city round which twenty or thirty soldiers were not constantly prowling 
Some persons who refused the base money were arrested bj troopers and 
caiTicd before the Provost Maishal, who cursed them, swore at them, 
locked them up m dark cells, and, by threatening to hang them at their 
own doors, soon overcame their resistance Of all the plagues of that time 
none made a deeper or a more lasting impression on the minds of the Pio 
testants of Dublin than the plague of the brass money * To the recollection 
of the confusion and misery which had been produced by James’s com must 
be m part asenbed the strenuous opposition which, tliirty hve years later, 
large classesT” firmly attached to tlic House of Hanover, offered to the 
government of Gcoige the First in the affair of Wood’s patent 
There can be no question that James, in thus altcnng, by his own authority, 
the tei ms of all the contracts m the kin^om, assumed a pow cr w Inch belonged 
only to the vv hole legislature Yet the Commons did not remonstrate There 
w as no pow cr, how cv cr unconstitutional, w Inch they w ere not willing to con 
cede to him, as long as he used it to crush and plunder the English population 
On the other hand, they respected no prerogative, howcvei ancient, however 
legitimate, however salutary, if they apprehended that he might tese it to 
protect the race which they abhoned They were not satisfied till they 
had e''tortcd his reluctant consent to a portentous law, a law without a 
parallel in the history of civilised countnes, the great Act of Attainder 
A list was framed conlaming between two and three thousand names 
At the top was half the peerage of Ireland Then came baronets, 
knights, clei^mcn, squires, mei chants, yeomen, artisans, women. Actor At 
children No investigation was made Any member who wished 
to rid himself of a creditor, a rival, a pnvatc enemy, gave m the name to 
the clerk at the table, and it was generally inserted wathout discussion 
The only debate of which any account has come down to us related to the 
lari of Strafford lie had friends in the House who ventured to offer 
something in his favour But a few wonls from Simon Luttrcll settled the 
question “I have,” he said, “heard the King say some hard things of 
that lord ” Ihis was thought sufficient, and the name of Straffoid stands 
fifth m the long table of the proscribed + 

Days were fixed before whicli those whose names were on the list were re- 
quired to surrender themselves to such justice ns was then administered to 
English Protestants in Dublin If a proscribed person w as in Ireland, he must 
surrender himself by the tenth of August If he had left Ireland since the 
fifth of November 1688, he must surrender himself by the first of September. 
If he had left Ireland befoie the fifth of November 168S, he must surrender 
himself by the first of October If he failed to appear by the appointed day, 
he was to be hanged, drawn, and quartered without a trial, and Ins property 
was to be confiscated It might be phvsically impossible for him to deliver 
himself up wiUiin the time fixed by the Act He might be bedridden He 
miglit be in the West Indies He might be in prison Indeed there noto 
nously were such eases Among the attainted Lords was Motmboy lie 
had been induced, by the villanj of Tyrconnel, to trust himself at Saint 
Germains he had been thrown into the Bastilc he was still lying Uicrc , 

•Kingv III xt , Tnef Mcmoirc bj }Ia>ne.c, Assa> Master of the Mint, innen;; the 
J..ancdoftiie MSS at the llniich Mtivetini. No Eoi 1 bavese*n several apsciciens of 
this com llic execution 1 $ surposinsb sood, all circumstances conside ed 
t King, III 13 
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iind the Iriidi Pailinmcnt \\ os not nsbanicd to enact that, unless be could, 
within a few weeks, make his escape from his cell, and present himself at 
Dublm, he should be put to death * - 

As it was not even ^wetended that thcic'had been an> inquii^ into the 
guilt of those who were thus prosenbed, as not a single one among them had 
been heard m his own defence, and as it a\as ceitain that it would be phjsi- 
cally impossible foi many of them to surrendei themselves m time, jt w aS 
clear that nothing bat a large e\ercise of the loyal prerogative of mercy could ^ 
picrcnt the perpetration of miquities so horrible that no precedent could be 
loiind foi them even in tlie lamentable history of the troubles of Ireland The 
Commons tliercfore determined that the royal prerogative of mercy should 
be limited Several icgulations were densed for the purpose of making the 

passing of pardonsdiiTicuIt and costly , and finally it was enacted that evciy “ 
pardon granted by IIis Majesty, after theend of November 1689, to any of the 
many huiidicds of persons who hadbecii sciitcuced to dcatli wuthout a trial, 
should be absolutely aoid and of none effect Sir Riihanl Nagle came in' 
state to the bar of the Lords, and presented the bill with a speech worthy 
of the occasion “Many of the Arsons here attainted,'’ said he, “ha\c 
been proved traitois by such evidence as satisfici. us As to the rest w^c 
have followed common 'fame ”+ 

With such reckless barbarity was Uiclist fnimedthat fanatical loyalists, 
who weie, at that very time, hazarding their property, then liberty, their lives, 
in Uie cause of James, were not secure fiom prosaaption The mot.1 leanicd 
man of whom the Jacobite party could boast was Henry Dodw ell, Camdenian 
Professor in the tJmversilj of Oxford In the cause of heredilarj monarchy 
lie shrank from no sacrifice and fiom no dangei It was about him that 
William uttered those memorable words “ He lias set his heart on being 
a martyr , and I have set mine on disappointing him But jdmes was more 
cruel to friends than William to foes Dodwcll was a Protestant he had 
some property in Connaught • these ciimes were sufficient , and he w’as sCt 
down in the long roll of those who were doomed to the gallows and the 
quaitering block ^ 

That J ames would give his assent to a bill w hich look fi om him Uie pow cr 
of pardoning, seemed to many pclsons impossible He had, four \cais 
before, quarrelled with the most loval of parliaments rather than cede a 
prerogative which did not belong to him It might, therefore, w'cll be ex- 
pected that he would now have struggled hard to retain a precious preroga- 
tive which had been enjoyed by his predecessors ever since the origin of 
the monarchy, and wliidi even the Wings allowed to be a flower properl j 
belonging to the Crown The stem look and laised voice with which he 
had reprimanded the lory gentlemen, who, in the language of profound re-' 
veience and fervent affection, implored him not to dispense vyith thclavts, 
would now have been m place He might also have seen tliat the nght course 
was the wise course Had he, on this great occasion,' had the spirit to dc' 
dare that he would not shed the blood of the innocent, and that, even as- 
respected the guiltj, he would not divest himself of the power of temper 
ing judgment with mercy, he would have regained more lieaits in England 
than he would have lost in Ireland But it was evei Ins fate to resist where 
lie should have yielded, and to yield where he shonld have resisted The 
most wicked of all laws leceived his sanction, and it is- but a very 


SiAject^*lJndo^*^ Altvindcr of diven Rebels and for preserving the Jtitercst of loyvl _ 

column of pvgc 30, m that edition of the List which ■wis" 
® 1 should have thought that tlic prosenbed petsoh must hive 

r" Henry Hodwell But Bishop Kennet s second Letter to the Bishop of 

tarhsle, 0:716, leaves no doubt about the ma«^ - , 
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'small c\lcmntion of hi 5 guilt tliat lus sanction mss' someivhat leluc- 
'tantl) gi\cn. ' J. ' f . 

Tliat nothing might he \\ anting to the completeness of this great crime, 
extreme care av as tah.cn to prc\ent the persons \iho ivere attainted from 
Icnotvjng that tiiey i\ere altamtc^, till tlie dij of grace fixed in tlie Act i 'as. 
passed Tlie roll of names was not published, hut kept carefully lodged 
up m I*itton*s doset Some Protestants,- who still adhered to the cause of 
James, but v ho were anxious to luiowr whether any ot then fnends or rela- 
tions had been proscribed, tried hard to obtain a sight of the list, but 
solicitation, remonstrance, cVeii bnbery, ptoiedxain Not a single copj 
got abroad till it was too late foi aiij of the thousands who had been bon* 
demned w illiout a tiial to obtain a pardon 
Towards the close of JuH James prorogued the Houses They had sale 
more tlian ten weeks } and 111 tliat space of time they had pioVcd 
most fullj tha^ great as base been the evils avlnch Protestant t6n«cv«>;> ' 
ascendency has produced in Ireland, the evils produced by Popish 
ascendency would have been greater still That the colonists, when they 
had won the victory, grossly abused it, that then legislation was, dtinng 
many years, Unjust and tyrannical, is most true But it is not less tiue that 
they never quite came up to the atrocious example set by tlieii vanquished 
enemy during his short tenure of power 
Indeed, while James was loudly boasting that he had passed an Act 
granUng entire liberty of conscience to all sects, a peisecution aspetcecu 
cruel as that of Languedoc was raging through all the provmces 
which owned his authonty It was said by Uiose who wished to iniVdanJ 
find an evcusc for him that almost all tlie Protestants, who still reniauicd m 
Mimstei, Connaught, and Leinstei, were Ins enemies, and Uiat it was not 
fts schismalKS, but as rebels m heart, who wanted only opportunity to be 
come rebels m act, that he give them up to be oppressed and despoiled 
and to this excuse some weight Might have been allowed if he had stieiiu 
ously exerted himself to protect those fen colonists vho, though fimih 
ultadicd to the reformed religion, were still true to the doctrines of non- 
rcsistance and of indefeasible hereditary right But even these devoted 
lOyabsts found that their heresy was in his view a ctamc for whidi no sci- 
viccs or s^nfic^ would atone Three or foui noblemen, members of the 
Anmicaii Church, who had welcomed him to Iieland, and had sate m Ins ' 
Parliament, represented to him that, if the laile which foVbade any Protes 
tint toposscss any v capon were strictly enforced, then country hou4s would 
be at the mercy ot tlie iLapparees, and obtained from him permission to keen 
arms siiffiaent for a few servants But Avaux remonstrated The mdiil- 
pnee, he said, was grossly abused these Protestant lords weie not to be 
trustiM they were turning thoir houses into fortresses His Majesty \/ould 
® goodness These representations prmaded , 

“f troops were quartered m the suspected dwellings + 
was the lot of those Protestant clergymen who continued to 

fhp Lord’s Anointed Of all 

the Anglican div incs tlie one who had the largest share of James’s good LTace>. 

tSd to wSSiSef C'-'rtvvnght could long havl con- 
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one to plead her cause Nc\erthelcss 1 few of her prelates 'indTpnests con- 
tinued for a time to leach vhat they had taught m the days of the Eachision 
Bill But ifnas at the penl of life and hmb that they evercised their func- 
tions Eterj nearer of a cassock ai’affa mark for the insults and outrages 
of soldiers and Rappaiees In the country Ins house was robbed, and he 
was fortunate if it nas not burned oaer his head He at as hunted through 
the streets of Dublin ttuh cries of “Ihcre goes the devil of a heretic” 
Sometimes he ttas knocked dotvn sometimes he at as cudgelled* Tlie 
iiUers of the Unitersity of Dublin, trained in the Anglican doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience, had greeted James on his first arntal at the Castle, and had 
been assured by him that he atould protect them in the enjoj ment of their 
property and then pntalcges Thej at ere now, atithout any trial, without; 
any accusation, thrust out of their house The communion plate of the 
chapel, the books in the library, the aeiy chairs and beds of the collegians 
were seized Part of the building was turned into a magazine, part into a 
barrack, part into a prison Simon Luttrcll, who at as Goaemor of tlic 
capital, avas, avith great difficult} and by powerful intercession, induced to 
let the ejected fellow s and scholars depart in safetj He at length permitted 
them to remain at large, aaith this condition, that, on pain of death, no three 
of them should meet together + No Protestant divine suffered more hanl- 
ships than Doctor William King, Dean of St Patrick’s He had been long 
distinguished by the fervour with which he had inculcated the duty of pas- 
sivelj obeying even the W'oist rulers At a later period, when he had pub 
lislied a defence of the Revolution, and had accepted a mitre from the new 
government, he was reminded that he had invoked the divine >engcance on 
the usurpers, and had declared himself w illing to die a hundred deaths rather 
than desert the cause of liercditarj nght He had said that the true icligion 
had often been strengthened by persecution, but could never be strengthened 
by rebellion , that it would be a glorious day for the Church of England 
w hen a w hole cartload of her ministers should go to the gallon s for the doc- 
trine of nonrcsistancc , and that his highest ambition was to be one ofisuch 
a coinpan} J It is not imiirobablc that, when he spoke thus, he fell as ho 
spoke But Ins principles, though tlicj might perha^ have held out against 
the Ecvciitics and the promises of William, were not proof against the 
ingratitude of James Human nature at last asserted its rights After 
King had been repeatedly imprisoned by the government to which he was 
devotedly attached, after he had been insulted and threatened m his own 
chon by the soldiers, after he had been interdicted fiom burying in his ovni 
churchyard and from preaching inhisovvn pulpit, after he had nanowly 
escaped w itli life fiom a musket shot fiicd at him in the street, he begmi to 
think the Whig theory of gov emment less unreasonable and unclinstian than 
it had once appeared to him, and persuaded himself that the oppressed- 
Church might lavvfullj accept deliverance, if God should be pleased, by 
whatever means, to send it to her 

In no long time it appeared that James w oiild have done well to hearken 
rircetpre those counsellors who had told him that the acts by which he 
uaced in vvas trying to make himself popular m one of his tliree kingdoms, 
tlic TOre*** " °“ld mrdvc him odious in the otliers It w as in some sense fortunate 
for England that, after he had erased to reign here, he continued 

" during moie than a year to reign in Ireland The Revolution had 
been followed by a reaction of public feeling in his favour 1 hat reaction, if it 
had been suffered to proceed uninterrupted, might perhaps not have ceased till ^ 
he vv as again King but it vv as violently interrtiptcd by himself He vv piild 
not suffer his people to foiget he would not suffer them to hope while they 

* king's State of the Frotestants-in Ireland, iii 19 f Ibid 111 15 

t Leslies Answer to King . t 
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^ crc trjing io find excuses for his p-ist eirors, -ind to persuade Ihemselves that 
he would not repest those errors, he forced upon them, in their own despite, 

' the convict ion that heaias incorrigible, that the sharpest discipline of advci- 
Hiy had taught him nothing, and that, if they averc weak enougli to lecall 
iuni, they would soon have to depose him again It was m vain that the 
Jacobites put forth pamphlets about the' cruelty aiith avhich he had been 
treated by those av ho were nearest to him in blood, about the imperious 
temper and uncourtcous manners of William, about the favour shown to the 
Dutch, about the heavy taxes, about the suspension of the Habeas Corptu; 
Act, about the clangers which threatened the Chuich from the enmity of 
Puritans and Latitudinanans "James refuted these pamphlets far more fefiec- 
tiially than all the ablest and most eloquent Whig wnters united could have 
done I' very week came the news that he had passed some new Act for 
robbing or murdering Protestants Every colonist v/ho succeeded in steal- 
ing across the sea from Leinster to Holyhead or Bristol, brought fearful 
reports of the tyranny under which his brethren groaned "What impression 
these icports made on the Protestants of our island may be easily inferred 
from the fact that they moved the indignation of Konquillo, a Spaniaid and 
a bigoted member of the Church of Komc He miomied his Court that, 
though the English laws against Popery might seem severe, theywcie so 
much mitigated by the pnidence and humanity of the government, that they 
caused no annoyance to quiet people , and he took upon himself to assure 
the Holy See that what a Roman Catholic suffered m London was nothuic 
wlim compared vvjth what a Protestant siitfered in Ireland/ 

Ifie fugitive EnghShiy found m England warm sympathy and munificent 
relief Many w etc icccivcd mto the houses of friends and kinsmen Mauy 
vvere indebted for the means of subsistence to the liberality of strangers 
Among those w ho bore -a part in this w orlc of mercy, none contributed more 
laigcly cr less ostentatiously than the Queen 1 he House of cSSom 
placed at the King s disposal fifteen thousand pounds for the relief of those 
refugees whose wants v,ere most pressing, and requested him to «nve coin- 
An Ikosc vvho weic qualified for military employment + 
Bel•^^ld^n enabling bencficed cleigymeii who had fled from 

one dissentient \ oice was to be heard in oiir island vvi,.™ scarcely 

ed the way in which 1 
illows mLondonderr 

the rivcrt Why havTCve A boom'Wos; 

to pensh almost m sight of England within 

shores ?”§ Howe, the most vcSSm:^n Af of o«r 

hearts of the people vvere set on Ireland declared that the 

parly, declared that, though he had not ‘**0 leader of the other 

government, lie should co^ially support itVnSl ?hnf “P 

0.C rr.«auo„ 

r - .*» 

Krej sDtlaiefc, June 19, ^ r ^ sess x, c so 

a Ibid June sa, 1689 ^ 
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inquiic into tlic cause of the c1cla)sand miscarriages m Inch had been all 
but fatal to tlie Englishry of Ulster The oflicers to whose tieachery or 
cowardice the public asenbed the calamities of Londonderry were put 
iindci arrest Lundy was sent to tlic lower, Cunningham to the Gate 
House The agitation of the public mind was m some degicc calmed by 
the announcement that, before the end of summer, an arm> powerful enough 
to rc establish the English ascendency in Ireland ^loiild be sent across Samt 
George’s Channel, and tint Schomberg would be the Geneial In the 
meantime an expedition which was thought to be sutHcient for the lelicf of 
Londonderry was despatched from Lnerpool under the command of Kirhe 
I he dogged obstinacy with which this man had, in'spitc of ro>al solicita- 
tions, adhered to his leligion, and the part which he had taken m the Revo- 
hition, had perhaps entitled him to an amnesty for past crimes But it is 
rUnriuill to understand why the goicmmciit should have selected for a post 
of the highest importance an ollicci who was generally and justly hated, 
who had never shown eminent talents foi war, and who, botli m Africa and 
in England, had notonoiislv tolerated among his soldiers a licentiousness, 
not only shocking to humanity, but also incompatible wath discipline 
On the sixteenth of May, Kirke’s troops embarked on the twenty second 
vction-! of sailed but contmy wands made tlie passage slow, and forced 
tiitTnuis- the armament to stop long at the Isle of Man Meanwhile the 
kiiicncrs. Protestants of Ulster were defending themselves wath stubborn 
courage against a great supcnority of force 1 he Enniskilleners had nev cr 
ceased to w age a vigorous partisan w ar against the iiativ e population Eaily 
in May thej mardicd to encounter a large body of troops from Connaught, 
who had made an inroad into Donegal The Irish weie speedily roufod, 
and fled to Sligo wath the loss of a hundred and tw tnty men Killed and sixty 
taken 1 wo small pieces of artillery and several horses fell into the hands 
of the conquerors Elated by this success, the Enniskilleners soon invaded 
the county of Cavan, drove befoie them fifteen hundred of James’s troops 
look and destroyed the castle of Ballmcarng, reputed tlie strongest m that 
pait of the kingdom, and carried off the pikes and muskets of the garnsoii" 
Hie next mansion was into Meath Three thousand oxen and two thou- 
sand sheep w’erc sw ept away and brought safe to the little island in Lough 
Erne These daring exploits spread terror even to the gates of Dublin 
Colonel Hugh Sutherland was ordered to march against Enniskillen witli a 
regiment of dragoons and two regiments of foot He carried with him arms 
for the native peasantry , and many lepaircd to his standard The Ennis- 
killeners did not vvait till he came into their neighbourhood, but advanced 
to cncoiintei him He declined an action, and reticated, leav nig his stoics 
at Bcltnibet under the care of a detachment of three hundred soldiera 1 he 
Piotestants attacked Belttirbet with vigoni, made their way into a loft> house 
which overlooked the town, and flience opened such a fiie that in two horns 
the garrison sin rendered Seven hundred muskets, a great quantity of pow - 

der, many horses, many sacks of biscuits, many banuls of meal, weie taken, 
and weie sent to Enniskillen The boats which brought tliesc precious 
spoils were joyfully welcomed The fear of hungerav'os removed While 
the abongiiial population had, ih many counties, altogether neglected the 
cultivation of the earth, m the expectation, it should seem, that marauding 
would prove an inexhaustible resource, the cdlonists, tme to the _provideiit 
and mdustnous character of their race, had, m the midst of war, not omitted 
caiefully tojtill the soil in the neighbourhood of their strongholds The 
harvest was now not far remote , and, till the harvest, the food taken from 
the enemy would be amply suflicient * 

^ Hamilton's Tine Relation , Mac Comuck’b Turther AccoiTnt Of the idand gene- 
rally Avaux says, “ On n’attciid neh de cettc rccolte cy, ks paj sans aj ant presque tons 
pns les armes "—Letter to Louvois, March l|, 1689. , 
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\et, m ^Iie midst of success and plenty, the Ennisl illcners ucre lot lured 
l)j *1 cruel 'lUMCly foi Londonderry They t\ ere liound to the de- 

ftndcrsof that citj, nqt only 1}\ religious and imlionnl sjmnatliy, london* 
but bj cominon interest For there could be no doubt tint, if"'"’ 
Londonderry fell, the vhole Insh armj uould instantly marcli, m irrcsist- 
ible force upon Lough Erne Yctsvluit could be done’ Some brnsc men 
were for making a desperate attempt to rclieie the besieged city but the 
odds were too great Detachments however weie sent whicli infested the 
rear of the blockading army, cut off supplies, and on one occasion, earned 
a'vay the horses of three entire troops of ca\ airy * Still the line of posts 
winch surrounded Londonderry by land remained unbroken 'Jhe user 
was still slnctlj closed and guarded Within the walls the distress had be- 
come estreme So early ns the eighth of Tune horseflesh was almost the 
only meat which could be purchased , and of horseflesh the supply was 
scanty It was necessary to makeup the deficiency with tallow , and c\tii 
tallow was doled out with a parsimonious hand 

On the fifteenth of June a gleam of hope appearetl The sentinels oh 
the top of the Cathedral saw sails nine miles off m the bay of n^pcriiiipn 
Lough Foyle, Thirty vessels of different sizes were coiuited uncpKitie 
Signals w'tTC made from the steeples and returned from the mast j"ntSi " 
heads, but were imperfectly understood on both sides At last a 
messenger from the fleet eluded the Insh sentinels, dived under the boom, 
and informed the gamson that Kirkehatl armed from England with troops, 
anus, ammunition, and provisions, to relieie the city + 

In Londonderry evpcctation was at Uic height but a few hours of feier- 
ish joy w'crc follow cd by w eeks of misery Kirkc thought it unsafe to make 
any attempt, either by land or by water, on the lines of the besiegers, and 
retired to Uie entrance of Lough Foyle, where, dunng several w'ceks, lie 
lay inactne 

, And no'v the pressiiie of famine became every day more sei ere A strict 
search was made in all the recesses of all the houses of the city and some 
provisions, which had Ixicn concealed in cellars by people who Imd since 
died or made their escape, were discos ered and carriwi to the maga/ines 
The stock of cannon balls were almost exhausted , and then place was sup 
plied by brickbats, coaled with lead. Pestilence began, as usual, to make 
Its appearance m the tram of hunger > Fifteen oflicers died of fc\cr in one 
day Ihc Governor IBakcr was among those who sank under the discaec 
His place \ 'as supplied by Colonel John klitchcllmriit 

Meanwhile it was knowai at Dublin that Kirkc and lifs squadron ivcre on 
the coast of Ulster 1 he alarm aias great at the Castle E\en before this 
news armed, Asaux had giicii it as his opinion that Richard llamilton was 
unequal to the tbflicuUics of the situation It had thcrefoic been resolved 
that Rosen should take the ehicf command He was now sent down v itli 
all speed § 

On the ninctcen'h of June he armed at the lieadquartcn of the be* icgnig 
army At first he attempted to undermine the walls , but his plan cmdCrf 
w as discos ered and he w as compelled to abandon it aftei a sharp » 
fight, in whtth more than a hundred of Ins men were slain T hen Ins Any' 
ro"c to a strange piltli lie, an oldfoldier, a Mai-slial of Fiance in o,. 
pcct-'ncy, trained in the school of the greatest generals, accustomed, dunng 
many years, to scientific war, to he baffled by a mob of country genticmeui 
farmer^, cliopkecpers, who were protected onlv by awallsvhieh any good 
engineer w ould at once has c pronounced untenable! He ras cd,lie blasphemed, 
in a language of hr own, made up of all the dialects spoTcn ftom the Ilatiie 

'' IIaniiltoa’» "1 rtt Eclatioa f W->I! er 1 

t WaU er Mac! rm t i Astjoj , June • b 
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to tlie Athntic He t\oul(l raze the citj to the ground he uould spate no 
lit Dig thing , no, not the }Oung girls , not the babies at the breast As to 
the leadcis, death tvas too light a jrunislinicnt for. them, he would rack 
them , .he tt oiild roast them alive In his rage he ordered a shell to be flung., 
into the town with a Icttei containing a homble menace He would, 
he said, gather into one body all the Protestants who had icmaincd 
at their homes between Charlemont and the sea, old men, women, 
children, many of them near in blood and aflbction to the defcndeis 
of Londonderry No piotcction, whatever might be the authority by 
which it had been giicn, should be respected The multitude thus brought 
together should be dnicn undci the walls of Londonderry, and should there 
be starved to death m Uie sight of their countrymen, their fneiids, their kins- 
men 1 his w as no idle threat Parties w ere instantly sent out iii all direc- 
tions to collect victims At dawn, on the morning of the second of July, 
hundreds of Protestants who were charged w ilh no crime, who w eie incapable 
of bearing amis, and many of whom had protections granted by James, were 
dragged to Uic gates of the city It was imagmcd that the piteous sight 
would quell the spirit of the colonists But the only cflcct was to rouse that 
spirit to still greater energy An order w as immcdiatch put forth that no man 
should utter the word Surrender on pain of death , and no man uttered that 
word Seicralpnsoncrsof liiglirankwereinthetowii Hitherto they had 
been well treated, and had received as good lations as were measured out 
to the garrison I hey w eie now closely conflncii A gallon s w as elected on 
one of the bastions, and a message was com eyed to Rosen, requesting him 
to send a confessor instantly to prepare bis friends for death The pnsoners 
m great dismay wrote to the savage Livonian, but received no answer, 
fliey then addressed themselves to their 001111117 man, Richard Hamilton 
Thev were walling, they said, to shed their blood for their King , but they 
thought it hard to die the ignominious death of thieves m consequence of tlie 
barbarity of tlicir own companions in arms Hamilton, thougli a man of 
la\ principles, w as not cruel He had been disgusted by the inhumanity of v- 
Rosen, but, being only second m command, could not venture to express 
publicly all that he thought He however remonstrated strongly borne 
Irish oiHcets felt on this occasion as it was natural that brave men should 
feel, and declared, weeping with pity and indignation, that they should.., 
never cease to have in their cars the cries of the poor women and children 
who had been diivcn at the point of the pike to die of famine between 
the camp and city Rosen persisted during forty eight hours In that 
time many unhappy creatures penshed but Londonderry held out as reso- 
lutely as ever , and he saw that his crime was likely to produce nothing but 
hatred and obloquy He at length gave way, and suffered the survivors to _ 
wathdraw The garnson then took down the gallows which had been 
creeled on the bastion * 

When the tidings of these events reached Dublin, James, though by no 
means prone to compassion, was startled by an atrocity of w Inch the civil w ars 
of England had furnished no example, and was displeased by learning that 
protections, giien by Ins authonty, and guaranteed by his honour, had been 
publicly declared to be nullities He complained to the French ambassador,- 
and said, with a warmth whicli the occasion fully justified, that Rosen was 
a barbarous Muscovite Melfort could not refrain from adding that, if Rosen 
had been an Englishman, he would have been hanged Aiaiix was utterly ' 
unable to understand this' effeminate sensibility In bis opinion, nothing 
had been done that was at all rcprebensiblc , and he had some difficulty in 
commanding himself when he beard tlie King and the secretary blame, in 

•Walker Mackenzie Light to the Blind, King-, tii 13 Leslie s Ans« cr to King 
t-iic 01 jaircs, u 366 I ought to sav thmon thii occasion King is unjust to James 
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strong l-uiguage, an act of •nholcsoluc se\enlj * to Inilh the Trench ^ 

bassador and the French general were IV ell paired , There ■was a great dmei- 
ence, doubtless, in appearance and manner, between the Inndsoinc, gnee 
fuL and refined pohlician, whose dextent> and suavity had been renowned 
at tlie most polite courts of Europe, and the mihtarj adventurer, whose look 
and voice reminded all who came near him that he had been born m a n"!!!- 
savage country, that hchadnsenfrom the ranhs, and that he hnd once been 
sentenced to death for marauding But the heart of the diplomatist was 
reallv even more callous than that of the soldier 

- Rosen was iccallcd to Dublin , and Richard Hamilton was again left in 
the chief command He tried gentler means than those which had brought 
so much reproach on his prcdeccaior Ho tnek, no he, vvhich was thought 
Iikelv to discourage the starving garrison was spared One day a great shout 
was raised bj the whole Irish camp _ The delcnders of Londondcirv 
soon informed that the army of Tames.was rejoicing on account of the fall 
of Enniskillen They chance of being 

relieved, and were e'diorted to save tlicir lives bj capitulating They con 
sented fo negotiate But Vv hat they asked w as, that they should be per 
mittcd to depart armed and in military array, by land ,or bj water at then 
dioice They demanded hostages for the exact fulfilment of these conditions, 
and insisted that the hostages should be sent on board of the fleet which lay 
in Lough Foyle Such terms Hamilton durst not grant the Governors 
would abate nothing the treaty was broken off, and the conflict recom- 
menced + f . 

By this time July was far advanced , and the slate of tlie aty was* hour 
by hour, becoming more frightful The number of the inhabitants The hmin# 
bad been thinned more by famine and disease than by Uie fire of 
the enemy Yet that fire was sharper and more constant than ever trcme. 

One* of the gates was beaten in one of the bastions was laid in rums , but 
the breaches made by day w ere repaired by night w ilh indefatigable acUv ity 
Every attack was still repelled But the fighting men of the gamson were 
so mucli exhausted that they could scarcely keep their legs Several of 
them, m the act of striking at the enemy, fell down from mere weakness 
A very small quantity of gram remained, and was doled out by mouthfuls 
The stock of salted hides was considerable, and by gnaw mg them flic gar- 
rison appeased the rage of hunger Dog^, fattened on the blood of the 
slam who lay imbuncd round the town, w ere luxuries xvhidi few could afford 
to purchase Thepnceof a whelp’s paw was fixe shillings and sixpence 
Hine horses were still alive, and but barely alive They were so lean tliat 
little meat was likely to be found upon them It was however, determined 
. to slaughter them for food The people penshed so fast, that it w as im- 
possible for the survivors to perform the ntes of sepulture There was 
scarcely a cellar in which some coipsc v\as not decaying Such was the 
extremity of distress that the rats who came to feast in those hideous dens 
were eagerly hunted and greedily devoured A small fish, caught in the 
nver, was not to be purchased with money The only price for which such 
a treasure could be obtained w as some handfuls of oatmeal Lepiosies* such 
as strange and unwholesome diet engenders, made existence a constant tor- 
ment The xvliolc city was poisoned by the stench exhaled from the bodies 
of the dead and of the half dead That there should be fils of discontent 
, and insubordination among men enduring such''miseiTV<as ihexitablc At 
one moment it was suspected that Walker had laid up somewhere a secret 
store of food, and vv as rev clling in pm ale, w hile he exhorted o Jiers to «iiffer 

’ Levliev An'vvcr to Kintj A^aux, J«K A 16F0. *'Jc troimy I'rxpresvion bi'ii, 
forte mvis je rc \ oulois n\,n rLpondre, <nr Ic Ko) s’c->toit daeja for, einpotte ” 

f atvetenae 
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resolutely for the good ciuse ILs house •n^as strictly tinmincd his inno- 
cence w as fiilly^proved he regained his popularity , and the gamson, av ith < 
death in near prospect, thioiigcd to the cathedral to hear hiin preach, drank 
in Ills earliest eloquence with dehglit, and went fortli from the house of ' 
God with haggard faces and tottenng steps, hut inth spirit still unstih- 
, dued There avere, indeed, some secret plottings A very few obscure 
bailors opened coniihunications with the enemy But it-was nec&s 
saty that all such dealings should be carefully concealed None dared to 
utter publicly any words save words of defiance and stubborn resolution 
Eieninthat extremity the general ciy was “No Burrender ” And there 
were not wanting a oiccs which, in low tones, added, “ First the horses and 
hides, and then the prisoners , and then each other It was aftcrwaids 
related, half in jest, yet not without a hornble mixture of earnest, that acoi 
pulcnt citizen, whose bulk presented a strange contrast to the skeletons 
wliidi surrounded him, thought it expedient to ebneeal himself from the, 
numerous eyes which followed him with cannibal looks wheneier he aji-' ■' 
peared m the streets * ' 

It was no slight aggraiation of the sufTcniigs of the garrison that all this 
lime the English ships were seen far off In Lough Foyle Communication ' 
between the fleet and the city wras almost impossible One diver who had 
attempted to pass the boom sVas drowned Another was hanged The 
language of signals avas hardly intelhgible. On the 13th of July, however, 
a piece of paper sewed up in a cloth button came to Wnlkei’s hinds It 
w as a letter from Kirke, and contained assiuunccs of speedy relief But 
more than n fortnight of intense miseiy had since elapsed , and the hearts 
of the most sanguine were sick With deferred hope By no art could the 
provisions which were left be made to hold out two days more t 

Just at this bme Kirke received from England n despatch, which con- ' 
Attack on tamed positive otders that LoUdOntteiTy sliould be relieved He 
iiie boom, accordingly determined to make an attempt which, as far as ap 
pears, he might have made, with at least an equally fairprospectof success, 
si\ weeks earlier f 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough Foyle under Ins 
convoy was one called the’Mountioy The master, Micaiah Browning, a 
native oC-Londonderry, had brought from England n large cargo of provi- 
sions He had, it is said, repeatedly remonstrated against the inaction of 
the armament He now eagerly volunteered to take the first risk of sue 
counng his fellow citizens ; and his offer was accepted. Andrew Douglas, 
master of the Pliccni->c, who had on board a gre.at quantity of meal from - 
Scotland, was willing to share the dortger and the honour The two mei- 
chantracn w ere to be escorted Iw the Dartmouth, a fn^te of tliirty-six gun^ 
commanded by Captain John Lfcike, afterwards nn admiral of great fame. 

It was the twenty eighth of July The sun had jUst set the. evening 
sermon m the cathedral was over, and tlie heartbroken congregation had 
separated , when die sentinels on die tower saw the sails of three vessels - 
coming up the Foyle Soon there was a stir m the Irish camp The be- 


* Walker*! Account “ Thefit man m I^ndoxiderry " become aprovcrbnl eiqjrissjon 
‘OrapMsonwhoseprospentj c\citedtheenv> andcupidit> orhislessfortunatencichboius 
t This according: to Narcissus Luttrdl, vtas the report made by Captain Withers, 
afterwards a highly distinguished oflicer, on arbom Pope UTOle an epitaph 
I T^ib dcspalch, which positively commanded Kirt c to attack the boom, was signed 
w Schomberg, who bad already been appomted commander in-chief of ail the Pnglisii 
^ecs in Ireland. A copy of it is among the Nairne 'blSS in the Bodleian Library 
Wodraw, on no better Outhonty than the gossip of a country pansh in Dumbartonshire, 
attributes the relief of Londonderry to the exhortations of a heroic Scotch preacher 
named Gordon I am inclined to think that Kirke was more likely to be influenced by a 
peremptory order from Schomberg, than by the nnited eloquence of ~a whole svnodof 
Presbyterian divines 
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siegers were on the alert foi miles iTong both shores Tlie ships were i« 

cvtieme peril for the nvei w is low 5 and the only mt igable chinnel ran 
\er> near to the left banh, where Uic hcidqinrlcrs of the enemy hid been 
fi'-cd, and where the bittencs were most numerous X<eahe pei formed his 
duty with 1 skill and spirit worthy of his noble profession, exposed his fn 
gate to co\cr the mer^nntincn, and used his guns witli great effect \l 
length the little sqtiidron cime to the plice of peril Tlicn the Mountjo> 
took the lead, md went right at the boom The huge barricade cracked 
ind ga\e wi> • but the shock wis such that the'SIountjoy rebounded, md 
stuck 111 Uic mud A jell of Inumph rose from the binks Uie Insh nishctl 
to their boils, and were prepiniig to board , but the Diitmouth poured on 
them a w ell directed broadside, ivludi tlirew tlicm into disorder fnst then 
the Phceiiiv dashed at die breach which the Mountjoj had made, and was 
in a moment within the fence Meantime die tide was rising fast The 
Mountjoy began to mo\e, and soon passed safe through the broken stakes 
and floating spars But her brave master was no more A shot from one 
of the bittencs had stnick him , and he died b\ the most enviable of all 
deaths, in sight of the aty avliich was his birthplace, which was his home, 
and which had just been sued bj his courage and selfdeiotion irom the 
most frightful form of destniction The night had closed in before die 
conflict at the boom began hut the flash of the guns was seen, and the 
noise heard, bj the lean and ghasdv nntltitnde which cosercd the walls of 
the citj When the hlonntjoy gromided, and when the shout of triumph 
rose fiom the Insh on both sides of die mer, the hearts of the besieged 
died w ithin them One avho endured the unutterable anguish of that moment 
has told us that they looked fearfully hvid m each other’s ejes Even after/ 
the barricade had been passed, diorc was a tcmble half hour of suspense 
It was ten o’clock before the ships amv cd at the quay T he whole popiila 
tion vvas there to welcome them A screen made of casks filled with caiUi 
was hastily thrown up to protect the landing place from the ballcnes on the 
other side of the ni cr , and then the work of unloading began First w cic 
lolldd on shoie barrels containing si\ thousand bushels of meal Then came 
great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches of bacon, ke^s of butter, sacks of pease 
and biscuit, ankers of brandy Not many hours before, half a pound of 
tallow and three quarters of a pound of salted hide liad been w ciglitd out 
with niggardly care to every figlitmg man Ihe ration which each now 
rcccncd wr s three pounds of flour, two pounds of beef, and a pint of pease 
It IS easy to imagine with what tears grace was said over the suppers of 
that evening There was little sleep on cither side of the wall The bon- 
fires shone bnght along the whole circuit of the ramparts The Irish guns 
continued to roar all night , and all night the bells of Uic rescued city made 
answ er to the Irish guns viath a peal of joy ons defiance Through the three 
following days the batteries of the enemy continued to play Bui, on the 
thml night, flames were seen ansmg from the camp , and, when the first of 
August dawaied, a line of smoking rums marked the <ite lately occupied 
bv the huts of the besiegers , and the citizens saw far off the long column 
of spikes and standards relTcalmg up the left bank of the Foyle towards 
Stnoane ^ 

So ended tins great siege, tlie most memorable m the annals of the- 
British isles It had lasted a hundred and file days The gamsoii Tii* 
had been reduced from about seven thousand effective men to about 
three thousand The loss of the besiegers cannot he prcciselv 
ascertained Walker estimated it at eight thousand men It is certain from 

' aVolker , "MvcTceazie. Hisioire nc !-i Rtvoluliona Ir mde An'<i l dim jC-it I-o" 
don Gvette, Atic s ii, j6S<) Letter of Vuctuui amfns ll-c Jfptnic MSS , Lift, of St 
J ohn Leake The Lcndtnad , OhaervaUons on Mr Wal» ex's Accotiot of the S)>’t;e of 
Londonden'}, 1 censed Oct 4, tCSo 
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the despatches of Avaux that Uie regiments rvhich returned from the blocl.- . 
ade had been so much thinned that many of tliem averc not more than t\ro 
hundred strong Of thirty six Frendi gunners who had supennlended the 
cannonading, thirty -one had been hilled or disabled * The means both of 
attach and of defence liad undoubtedly' been such as aaouidjhavc moved the 
great uarnors of the Continent to laughter, and this is the a'ety efreum- 
stance which gia cs so peculiar an interest to the history of the contest It 
Mas a contest, not betMCcn engineers, but betucen nations , and the victory 
temaincd with the nation aihich, though inferior in number, v as supenor 
in civilisation, m capacity for selfgovemment, mid nt stubbornness of 
resolution t 

As soon as it u'as hnouai that the Irish army had retired, a dcputatioir 
from the city hastened to Lough Foyle, and mvitedKirkc to take the com- 
mand He came accompanied by a long train of officers, and Mas received 
m state by tlie tMO Governors, who delivered up to him the authority which, 
under the pressure of necessity, they had assumed He remained only a 
few days , but he had time to show enough of tlie incurable vices of his 
character to disgust a population distinguished by austere morals and ar*" 
dent public spirit There was, however, no outbreak The city w’as in the 
highest good humour Such quanbties of provisions had been landed from 
the fleet that there w as in every house a plenty nev er before known A'few 
days earlier a man had been glad to obtam for twenty pence -a mouthful of 
camon scraped from the bones of a starved horse A pound of good beef 
was now sold for three halfpence Meanwhile all hands were busied in 
removing corpses which had been thinly covered with earth, in filling up ' 
-the holes which the shells had ploughed in the ground, and m repairmgthe' 
battered roofs of the houses The recollection of past dangers and pnva- 
tions, and the consciousness of havang desen ed well of the English nation 
ind of all Protestant Churchts, swelled the hearts of the townspeople witli" 
honest pride That pnde grew stronger when they received from William 
a letter acknowledging, in the most aflectioiiatc language," the debt which 
he ow ed to tlie brav e and trusty citizens of his good city 1 he whole popu- 
lation crowded to the Diamond to hear the royal epistle read At tlie close 
all the guns on the ramparts sent forth a voice of joy all the ships -m the 
nver made answer barrels of ale were broken up , and the health of Then 
Majesties was drunk vvitli shouts and volleys of innsketiy 

Five generations have since passed away , and still the wall of London- - 
deny is to the Protestants of Ulster what the trophy of MarathCn was to 
the Atlienians. A lofty pillar, nstngfrom a bastion which bore dunngmany , 
weeks the heaviest fire of the enemy, is seen far up and far dovlai the 
Fovle On tlie summit is the statue of Walker, sucli as when, in the last 
and most teinble emetgency, his eloquence roused the fainting courage of 
his brethren In one hand he grasps a Bible The other, pointing down 
the nver, seems to direct the eyes of his famished audience to the English 
topmasts in the distant bay Such a monument was well deserved yet 
It was scarcely needed for in truth the whole city is to this day a 
monument of the great deliverance The avail is carefully preserved , nor 
would any plea of health or convenience be held by the inhabitants suf ' 
ficient to justify the demolition of that sacied enuosure which, m-tbe 

* Avaux to Seignelav, July if to Lewis Aug ^ 

t •' You will see here, as Vou JiaVe all along, liat the tradesmen of Londonderry had 
more dull in their defence than the trsat olHcers of the Insh army in their attacks.’’— 
Light to the Blind. The author of this woA is furious against the Insh gunners. The 
boom, he thinks, would never have been hrokeaif they had done their duty Were thev 
dmnk? Were they tiaitorsj He does not determine the point. *• Lord," he exclaims 

wio seest the hearts of people, we leave the judgment of this aifair to thy -metig Ip 
the intenm those gunners lost Ireland *’ 
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c\il hme, ga\c shelter to their ncc and Uictr religion *' The summit of tlic 
ramparts forms a pleasant walk Tlic bastions' ha\e been turned into 
little gardens Here and there, among the shrubs and flowers, may be 
seen the Old cuhcrins which scattered bricks, cased wuh lead, among the 
Insh ranks One antique gun, the gift of the Fishmongers of London, war 
distinguished, during the hundred and flic memorable days, bj the loudness 
of Its report, and still bean, the name of Roaring Afeg J be cathedral is 
fllledwith relics and trophies In the sestibnlc is a huge shell, one of 
man) hundreds of shells whiclt Were Uiioiii into the cil^ Oier the altar 
arc still seen the French flagstaves, lakcn b) the garnson in a desperate 
sail) Ihe white ensigns of the House of Bourbon have long heen dust 
but their place Ins liecn supplied by new banners, the work of the fancst 
hands of Ulster The anniversary of tlie da) on whidi the gales wcic 
closed, and the anniversai) of the day on svliich the siege w as raised, have 
been down to our own time celebrated by salutes, processions, banquets, and 
sermons Lundy lias been cxcaited in effigy , and the sword, said b) tradi- 
tion fo be that of Maumont, has, on great occasions, been o'med m 
triumph There is still a Walker Club and a Murra) Club The humble 
tombs of the Protestant captains have been carefullv sought out, repaired, 
and embellished It is impossible not to respeet the sentiment which 
indicates itself by these tokens It is a sentiment which Xiongs to the 
higher and purer part of human nature, and winch adds not a little to the 
strength of states A people w'luch takes no pndc in the noble acliicic- 
iiiuits of remote anccators will never achieve anything viorthy to be 
lemembercd witli pride by remote descendants \ct it is impossible for 
the moralist or the statesman to look with unmixed complacency on the 
solemnities with which Londonderry commemorateb her deliverance, and on 
the honours winch she pa)s to those who saved her Unhappily tlie 
animosities of her brave champions have descended with their glory Tlie 
faults winch are onlmanly found m dominant castes and dominant seels 
have not seldom shown themselves without disguise at her festivities , and 
even wuth the expressions of pious gratitude which have resounded from her 
pulpits have too often been mingled words of wrath and di.fiance 

Ihe Irish army which had retreated to Strabanc remained there but a 
vet) slioit lime 'The spiiit of the troops bad been depressed by then 
leccnt failure, and was soon completel) cowed by the news of a great 
disaster m another quarter 

1 hrcc weeks befoic tins time the Duke of Berwick had gamed an advau 
-lageover a detachment of the Lnniskillcncrs, and had, b) their 
own confession, killed or taken mote than fill) of them Tht) 
were in hopes of obtaining some assistance from Kirke, to whom 
the) had sent a deputation , and they still persisted in rejettiiig all 
terms oficred b) the cnemv It was therefore determined af Dublin tint 
ail attack should be made upon tliein from eovcial quarters at once. 
^^acart1l^, who had been rewarded for liis services m Munster with the 
title of Viscount Mounicaslicl, marched towards Lough Erne from the cast’ 
watli three regiments of foot, two regiments of dragoons, and some troop> 
of cavalry A considerable force, which lay encamped near the mouth of 
the nver Drowes, was at the same time to advance from the west The 
Duke of Berwack w os to come from the north, w ith suck horse and dragoon-, 
as could be spared from the arms w Inch w os besieging Londonderry 1 he 
Enniskillcners were net fully appnscd of the whole plan which 1 ad been 
laid for their destnicUon , but they knew tint Macarthy was on the road 

• In a collection ciitilled Pemvm ' v Isitli vi*asi ubii-Ticd mo-s Own sottv vra-s sco 
IS a ciinons letter o i rtii-, stiliject ' ” ^ 
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■\Mth a force exceeding any which they could bring into the field Iheir 
inxiety was in some degree lelievcd by the return of the deputation which 
they had sent to Kirke Ivirke^could spare no soldiers , but he had sent 
some arms, some ammunition, and some evpeiienced officers, of whom the 
chief were Colonel Wolscley and Lieutenant Colonel Berry. These officers 
hid come b}' sea lotind the coast of Donegal, and had run up the Erne. 
On Sunday, the twenty-ninth of July, it was known that their boat was ap- 
proaching the island of Enniskillen Tlic whole population, male and 
female, came to the shoie to gicct them It was with difficult} that they 
made their way to the Castle thiough tlie ciowds which hung on them, 
blessing God that dear old England had not quite foi gotten the Englishmen 
who were upholding hei cause against great odds in the heart of lieland 

Wolscley seems to have been in eaeiy respect well qualified for his post 
He was a stanch Fiotcstant, had distinguished himself among the York- 
shiremcn who rose up foi the Pnnee of Orange and a free Parliament, and 
had, c\cn before the landing of the Dutch army, prosed his zeal for liberty 
and pure religion, by causing the Mayor of Scarborough, aiho had made a 
speech in faaour of King James, to bi ought into the maiket place and 
w ell tossed there in a blanket * This vehement hatred of Popery w*as, in 
the estimation of the men of Enniskillen, the first of all the qualifications of 
a leader, and Wolseley had other and more impoilant qualifications 
riiough himself regularly bred tq war, he seems to have had a peculiar apti 
tilde (or Uie management of iriegular troops He liad scaicely taken on 
himself the chief command when he recciacd notice that Mountcashel had 
laid siege to the Castle of Crum Cmm a>as the frontier garrison of Uie 
Pi otestants of Fermanagh 1 he nuns of the old fortifications arc now among 
the attractions of a beautiful pleasure giound, situated on a woody piomon- 
toiy whidi overlooks Lough Erne Wolscley determined to raise the siege 
He sent Bciry fon\nrd with such troops as could be instantly put in motion, 
and promised to follow speedily with a larger force, 

Beiry, after marching some mile^ encountered thirteen companies of 
n-iiticot hlacarthy’s dragoons, commanded by Anthony, the most brilliant 
Newton and accomplished of all who bore the name of Hamilton, but much 
“ ” less successful as a soldier than ns a courtier, a lover, and a avntei 
Hamilton s diagoons ran at the first file he was seierely avounded, and 
his second m command was shot dead Macaithy soon came up to support 
Hamilton , and at Uie same lime Wolseley came up to support Btiry Ihe 
hostile armies w eie now in presence of each other Macarthy had aboi t fia e 
thousand men and several pieces of artillery The'Enniskillencrs wcie_ 
under three Uiousand , and they had maiclied m such haste that they had 
brought only one day’s provisions It was therefore absolutely necessary 
for them either to fight instantly oi to retreat Wolseley determined to con- 
sult the men , and this determination, whicli, m ordmaiy circumstances, 
would have been most imwoithy of a general, was fully justified by the 
peculiar composition and tcmpei of the little army, an anny made up of 
gentlemen and yeomen fighting, not foi pay, but for their lands, theinw lyes, 
their children, and tlieir God The ranks w^ere drawn up under arms , and 
the question w as put, “ Adv ance or Retreat ? ” The answer w as an uni\ ersal 
shout of “ Adiance ” Wolseley gaie out the word,- “No Popery” It 
was received wiUi loud applause He instantly made his dispositions for j 
an attack As he approached, Uie enemy, to his great surprise, began to 
retire The Enmskilleners w eie eager to puiaiie with all speed but their 
commandci, suspecting a snare, restrained their ardoui, and positively for- 

* Life of Himself 1737 'Wolselcy’s exploit at Scarborough is mentioned in 

one of the letters published by Sir Henry Elhs 
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hide them to brcik their rmlvS Tims one nmiy retretted and the other 
foUowedjiin good orderj through the little town of Newton Butler Aliout 
a mile fiom tint tov n the Inali faced about, and made a stand. Their 
position was well clioscn Tlicy were drawai np on n hiU at the foot of 
which laj a deep bog A narrow paved causeway which ran across the 
bog was the oiilj road b} which the cavalry of the Dmiskillcucrs could 
advance, for on the right and left were pools, turf pits, and quagmires, 
V Inch afforded no footing to horse*- Jlacarthy placed Ins cannon m such a 
manner as to sweep this causewaj 

Wolseley ordered his infantry to the gttack Tlicj stiaigglcd tlirough the 
bog, made llieir waj to firm ground, and rushed on the guns There war. 
then a short and desperate fight Ihe lush cannoneers stood gaUantlj to 
their pieces till thej were cut down to a man The Enniskillen horse, no 
longer in danger of being mowed down by llie fire of the artilleiy, came 
fast up the causeway llie Insh dragoons who had ran awaj in the mom* 
ing, were smitten waihanolhei panic, and, without sinking a blow, galloped 
/■ 'rom the field The horse followed the example Such was the terror of 
Hie fugitives that many of them spurted hard till tlicir beasts fell dowai, and 
tlien continued to fly on foot, throwing away carbines, swords, and even 
coats, as inmimbrances Ihe mfantrj, seeing themselves deserted, flung 
down then pikcS and muskets and ran for their lives The conquerore now 
gave loose to that ferocity which has seldom failed to disgrace the civil wars 
of Ireland The butchery was temfale Near fifteen hundred of the van* 
qtushcci weic put to the sword About five hundred more, m ignorance of 
the country, look a road which led to Lough Erne Uic lake was before 
them the encmv behind they plunged into tlic w aters and perished there 
Macarthy, abandoned bj Ins troops, rushed into the midst'of his pursuers, 
and very nearly found the death whidi he sought lie was wounded in 
several places he was struck to the ground , and m another moment his 
hrams would have been knocked out with the butt end of a musket, when 
he was recognised and sav ed Ihe colonusts lost onl> tw enlj men killed and 
fifty wounded They look four hundred prisoners, seven pieces of cannon, 
fourlccn barrels of powder, all the drums and all the colours of the van- 
quished enemy ^ 

The battle of Newton Butler was won on the third da} after the boom 
thrown over the Tov le was biokcn At Strabane the news met ^ ^ 
the Celtic army w Inch w as retreating from Londonderrv All w as tion of th< 

terror and confusion the tents were struck the mihtai} stores 
were flung by waggon loads into the waters of the Moume, and the dis- 
ma}cd Insh, leaving main sick and wounded to the mercy of the victorious 
Protestants, fled to Omagh, and tlicncc to Charlcmont Sarsfield, who 
commanded at Shgo, found it nccessar} to abandon tint towai, which was 
instantly occupied by a detachment of Kirkc’s troops + Dublin w as m con- 
sternation James dropped words which indicated an intention of fl}ing to 
the Continent Lvil tidings indeed came fast upon him Almost at the 


’■ Hnimltou s Tnie Relation Atac Corwick’s rurthcr Account lontloti Oarttte, 
Aug M, tbSg , Life of James, 11 3O3, 365 Avaua to I,cwis, Aug -i*, and to Louvois of 
the same date btorj mentions a report that the name amonr the Insh was caused b> 
the mtstal e of an officer who called out " Right about face * instead of “ Right iacc." 
Neither Av aux nor James had he ird anything about this mistake Indi-ed the dragoon*- 
vho set the example of flight were not m the habit of uaiting for orders to turn tbtir 
backs on an enem) Ihev had run awav once before on that vetj dav Avauic fives a 
lerv simple account of the defeat “Ccs inesmes dragons qni avolcnt fiiv le ina‘iii 
lasclierent Ic pied avcC toutle rcstc tie la cavalcnc, sans iirer im coup de pisto'et , et ils 
senfuirent tousavecunc telle (Tpouv intcqn’ilsjctttreiitmouw]Leton$,pistoIets,etesrc '’8 
ctlapfupart d’eux, ajant creve leurs chevaux, se desliabiUerent pour alter plus v j*e 
•» pted " , t Hamilton s Tru*- Relation 
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same time at %\hiclilic learned that one of liis armies lind raised the siege of 
Londonderr), and tha^ another had been routed at Newton Butler, he re- 
ceived intelligence scarcely less dislieartening from Scotland 
It IS now jiecessary to trace the progress of those eients to aihich Scot- 
land oivcs her political and her religious liberty, her prospenty, and her 
civdisation 


rrro of-the first volume. 


PRWTED DV BAI.t.AN■n^E, IIAKSOV AND CO 
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